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Tbeme  is  DO  writer  of  his  time  who  has  been 
more  the  theme  of  panegyric  by  his  friends, 
nd  of  censure  by  his  enemies,  than  Coleridge. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  former  to  injure 
him  by  extnvagant  praise,  and  of  the  latter  to 
poor  npou  his  head  much  unmerited  abuse. 
Coleridge  has  left  undone  so  much  which  his 
talents  and  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to 
effect,  and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  little,  that 
he  has  given  his  foes  apparent  foundation  for 
some  of  their  vituperation.  His  natural  charac- 
ter, however,  is  indolent ;  he  is  far  more  ambi- 
tioasof  ezcrlliug  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring 
oat  his  wild  philosophical  theories — of  discours- 
ing about 

Fix'd  fate,  fie&^ill,  fiDre-knowledge  absolate — 


1  the  mysteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta- 
physical vanity,  than  •  in  building  the  lufty 
•  rhyme.  >  His  poems,  however,  which  have  beeu 
,  recently  collected,  form  several  volumes; — 
I  sad  the  beauty  of  some  of  bis  pieces  so  amply 
I  redeems  the  extravagance  of  others,  that  there 
[  can  be  but  one  regret  respecting  him,  namely, 
I  that  he  should  have  preferred  the  short-lived 
peridiing  applause  bestowed  upon  his  conversa- 
tion, to  the  lasting  renown  attending  successful 
poetical  efforts.  Not  but  that  Coleridge  may  lay 
claim  to  the  praise  due  to  a  successful  worship 
ef  the  muses ;  for  as  long  as  the  English  language 
endures,  his  «  Genevieve*  and  «  Ancient  Mariner* 
will  be  read :  but  he  has  been  content  to  do  far 
Icis  than  his  abilities  clearly  demonstrate  him 

aUe  to  effect. 

Sam:iel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
fuher,  the  ilev.  Juhn  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
having  been  previously  a  schoohnaster  at  South 
Holton.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  cf 
coDuderable  learning,  and  to  have  published 
leveral  essays  in  fugitive  publications.  He  assist- 
ed Dr  Rennicot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a 
Hebrew  bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  m\oyos.»  He  was  also  the 
iothor  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He  died 
ia  1783,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  much  regretted, 
leaving  a  considerable  faiAily,  three  of  which,  if 


so  many,  are  all  who  now  survive;  and  of  these 
the  poet  is  the  youngest. 

Coleridge  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital- 
school,  London.  The  smallness  of  his  fathers 
living  and  lai^e  family  rendered  the  strictest 
economy  necessary'.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
he  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent, 
eccentric  but  acute.  According  to  his  own 
statement  the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  was  a 
severe  di^iplinarian  after  the  inane  practice  of 
English  grammar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of 
encouraging  genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagellat* 
ed  most  unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity, 
and  directed  the  taste  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of 
the  better  classical  authors,  and  to  compai-bons 
of  one  with  another.  «  He  habitimted  mc,<*  says 
Coleridge,  ••  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and 
above  all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only 
with  the  lloman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and 
brazen  ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan 
era;  and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  uni\ersal 
logic,  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their 
thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
were  studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us 
re;:d  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons;  and  they 
were  the  lessons  too  which  required  most  time 
and  trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his 
censure.  I  learned  from  him  that  poetry*,  even 
that  of  the  loftiest,  and  seemiugly  that  of  the 
wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as 
that  of  science,  and  more  difficult;  because  more 
subtle  and  complex,  and  dependent  on  more  and 
more  fugitive  causes.  In  our  English  composi- 
tions (at  least  for  the  last  three  years  of  our 
school  education)  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported  by  a  sound 
sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  have  been 
conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer 
words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse,  muses,  and 
inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and  llippocrene, 
were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy,  1  can 
almost  bear  him  now  exclaiming — •  Harp  !  harp! 
lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean !  mui^e,  boy 
muse  !  >our  nurses  daughter,  you  mean !  Pierian 
spring  !  O  ay!  the  cloister  pump,!  suppose.*  In  his 
»  Literary  Life,**  Coleridge  has  gone  into  the  cou- 
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duct  of  liis  master  ^great  leogth ;  aud,  compared 
to  the  majority  ot  pedagogues  who  ruled  in 
grammar-schools  at  that  time,  he  seems  to  have 
lieen  a  singular  and  moi>t  honourahle  exception 
among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to  the  uni- 
versity excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  with 
some  knowledge  of  llehrew,  and  a  considerable 
insight  inlo  the  construction  and  beauties  of  their 
vernacular  language  and  its  most  distinguished 
writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical  acquire- 
ments in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles' sonnets  by  a  school-fellow  (the  late  Dr Mid- 
dieton)  while  a  boy  of  1 7,  that  hewas  drawn  away 
from  iheological  controversy  and  wild  metaphy- 
sics to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  tiincs  in  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
friends  ;  and  aliout  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Otle  In  Chaltci-tnn.  «  Nothing  elsc,»  he  says, 
•I  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  Iticts  lost 
all  interest  in  my  miiid.»  Poetry  had  become 
insipid  ;  all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  his  fa- 
vourite theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until 
Bowles'  sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very 
agreeable  family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant 
paths,  combined  with  perhaps  far  more  of  ratio- 
nal pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  remov- 
ed to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for 
academic  honours.  From  excess  of  animal  spi- 
rits, he  was  rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general 
conduct  was  better  than  that  of  many  of  his 
j  fellow-collegians,  and  as  good  ns  most  :  his  fol- 
lies were  more  remarkable  only  as  being  those  of 
a  more  remarkable  ]>ersonage ;  and  if  he  could 
be  accused  of  a  \ice,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
little  :<ttcntion  he  was  inclined  to  pay  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sobriety.  It  is  known  that  he  assisted  a 
friend  in  composing  an  essay  on  English  poetry 
while  at  that  Cniversity ;  that  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  musrs  himself  while  there ;  and 
that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the  leisure  and  quiet 
he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  la- 
bouring under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought 
on  by  the  combined  effects  of  pecuniary  dilli- 
culties  and  love  of  a  young  lady,  sifter  of  a 
school-fellow,  he  setoff  for  London  with  a  parly 
of  collegians,  and  ]iasscd  a  short  time  there  in 
joyous  conviviality.  On  his  return  to  Cambrid^;e, 
he  remained  but  a  few  days,  and  then  abandon- 
ed it  forever.  lie  again  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  metropolis,  and  there,  after  indulging  some- 
what freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and 
wandering  about  the  various  streets  and  squares 
in  a  state  of  mind  nearly  approaching  to  phrenzy. 


he  finished  by  enlisting  in  the  i5th  dragoons, 
under  the  name  of  Clumberbacht.  Here  he 
continued  some  time,  the  wonder  of  his  com- 
rades, and  a  subject  of  mystery  and  curiosity 
to  his  ofHcers.  VVMiile  engaged  in  watching  a 
sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and  day,  he  is 
said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of  Escala- 
pius  had  no  chance  with  the  follower  of  the 
muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  elcH 
quence  of  his  antagonist.  His  friends  at  length 
found  him  out,  and  procured  his  discharge. 

In  1794  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  api>ears  they  abounded  in 
obscurities  and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Bristol,  «  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,*  which  displayed  con- 
si<lerable  talent.  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  Sou  they  ;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 
composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o'clodi 
one  evening,  fmished  it  the  next  day  by  11  o  clock 
noon,  and  the  day  after  it  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished. The  iangtiage  is  vigorous,  aud  the 
speetthes  arc  well  put  together  and  correctly  ver- 
silied.  —  Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that 
year,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Frencir 
revolution,  at  Bristol. 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind.  He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the 
same  enthusiastic  nudertaking  in  Robert  Lovell 
and  Robert  Southey,  the  present  courtly  laureate. 
This  yoiithfilil  triumvirate  proposed  schemes 
for  regenerating  the  world,  even  before  their 
educations  were  completed;  and  dreamed  of  hap- 
py lives  in  aboriginal  forests,  republics  on  the 
Mississippi,  aud  a  4iewly-dreamed  philanthropy. 
In  order  to  carry  their  ideas  into  effect  they  be- 
gan operations  at  Bristol,  and  were  received  with 
considerable  applause  by  several  inhabitants  of 
that  commercial  city,  which,  however  remark- 
able for  trafHc,  has  been  frequently  styled  the 
Buiutiauflhe  west  of  England.  Herc,in  1796, Cole- 
ridge published  two  pamphlets,  one  called  «  Con- 
sciones  ad  I'upulum,  or  addresses  to  thepeople;> 
the  other,  u\  protest  against  certain  bills  (then 
pending)  for  suppressing  seditious  meetings.* 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na- 
tions, though  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  not 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lovell  and  .Southey,  finding 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  after  their 
mode,  d^termiued  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  in 
whick  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
deep  woods  of  Aroerica  were  to  be  the  site  of 
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i  this  Dew  golden  region.     There  all  the  evils  of 

I  Earofienn  society  were  to  l)e  reiiieilietl,  property 

j  was  to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  u  legislator. 

}  The  name  of  •  PantL<(Ooracy  "  wasi  l>ostowcd  u|K>n 

j  the  favoured  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in 

j  hna{<inatiou.     l.'nborn  ages  of  human  happiness 

j  presented  themselves  behire  the  Iriiid  of  philnsn- 

I  phical  founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they 

:  were  dreaming  of  human  perfeclihility: — a  harm- 

j  leu  drenm  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better 

tilings  than  life's  realilieA,  which  is  the  l>est  that 

can  be  said  for  it.     In  the  midst  of  these  plans 

of  vast  import,  the  three  philojop  .eis  fell    in 

love  with  three  sisters  of  Bristol,  nnmrd  Fricktr 

(one  of    them,    afterwards  Mrs  Lovell,   an  ac- 

treM  of  the  Bristol   theatre,  another  a  niantua- 

naker,  and  the  third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all 

tbcir    visions  of  immortal  freedom    faded  into 

thin  air.    They  married,  and  occupied  themselves 

with  the   increase  of  the  corrupt  race  of  the 

uldworhl,  instead  of  peopling  the  now.     Ihns, 

unhappily  for  America  and  mankind,  failed  the 

scheme  of  the  Pautisocracy,  on  which  at  one 

lime  so  much  of  human  happiness  and  political 

regeueration    was   by    its  fbnndm  lielieved  to 

depend.     None  have  revived  the  phantasy  since; 

but  Coleridge  has  lived  to  sol)cr  down  his  early 

extravagant  views  of  political  freedom  into  some- 

ihinf*  like  a  disavowal   of   having    liehl   them  : 

bat   he  has    nevrr   changed   into   a    fuc   nf  the 

;  generous   principles   of  human   freeilom,  which 

'  he  ever  espoused;  wl:ile  Southry  has  become  the 

j  enemy  of  fiolitical  and  religious  freedom,  thi^  su|)- 

r  porter  and   Hd\ocate   of  arbilrary   mrasnn-s   in 

\  cfaorch  and  state,  and  the  vituprralor  of  all  who 

!  SBpport   the    recorded   principles    of  his    early 

jyars. 

About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  oliject, 
!  namely,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
I  Coleridge  began  a  weekly  jiaper  called  «'rhe 
;  Watchman.*  which  only  reached  its  ninth  nuni- 
I  ber,  though  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to 
j  procure  subscribers  animig  the  friends  of  the 
doctrines  he  espoused,  and  visited  Birmin{>ham, 
j  Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  hheflield, 
I  for  the  purpose.  The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
j  fevere  mortification  to  the  proJLM-lor.  No  ground 
'  was  giincd  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  :ibont 
-  the  same  time  his  self-love  was  flattrrcd  by  the ; 
i  laccessof  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  repnliti>|i-  I 
'  ed.  with  some  comronnication.s  from  his  friends 

lamb  and  Llovd. 

I      Coleridge  marrie<l  Miss  Sarah   Frirker  in  the ' 

,  aammn  of  1795,  and  in  the  following  year  his 

eldest  son.  Hartley,  was  Imrn.     Two  more  son^, 

.  Berkley  and  Derwent,  were   the  fruits   of  this  | 

aaion.  In  1797,  ^*  resided  at  Nether  Stowey, 

a  Tillage   near    Bridgewater,  in   Suinersctshire, 


anil  wrote  there  in  the  spring,  at  the  <lesirc  of  ■ 
Sherid.in,  a  tragedy  which  was,  in  181 3,  l)ronp,ht 
out  under  the  title  of  •  Itemorse:*  the  name  it  ori- 
ginally bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circnm- 
stances  in  this  business  that  led  to  a  susjiicion  of 
.^horidan's  not  having  acted  with  any  great  regard 
to  truth  or  feeling.  During  his  residence  hen>  (Cole- 
ridge was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sun- 
day at  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was 
gn\itly  respected  by  the  better  cla.ss  of  his  neigh- 
l)ours.  lie  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wonls- 
worth,  who  lived  at  Allfoxden,  about  two  miles  j 
from  Stowey,  and  wns  occasionally  visited  by  - 
(Charles  l^nd),  John  Thclwall,  and  other  con- 
genial spirits.  «  The  Itrook, »  a  poem  that  he 
planned  about  this  peiiod,  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

Coleridge  had   marrie<l   l»efore    he    possessed 
the  means  of  supporting  a   family,  and  he  de- 
|»ended    principally  for  subsistence,  at   Stowey, 
upon  his  literary'  lalxiurs,  the  remuneration  for 
which  could  be  but  si'anty.     At  length,  in  17(^8, 
the  kind  patron  ge   of  the   late  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood,  Ksq.,    who   grnnted    him    a    pension   of  1 
lou/.   a-year.    enabled  him    to   plan   a  visit    to  I 
Germany ;  to  which  country  he  proceeded  with 
Wordsworth,    and     sludie<l     the     language     at 
Katzelnirg,    and    then   went    to   Goltingeii.     lie 
there  altendedthe  lecturc>i  of  lUnraenbach  on  na- 
tural liistorv  and  fdiy.-iolooy,  and  the  lectures  of 
Kichliorn  on  ihe  New  Te.-ttament;  and  from  pro- 
fessor Tvchven  he  learned  the  (lotliic  grammar, 
lie  read  the  Minneiiiiger  and  the  verses  of  Mans  \ 
Sachs,  the  Nuremherg  colibler,  but  his  time  was  | 
principally  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy.   ' 
At  (he  ended  his  >  I)io,;raplii.i  l.iteraria>*  Coleridge 
has  pnldi<l)ed  .<imic   letters,  which   relate  to  his 
sojourn  in  (Formany.     lie  sailed,  Septenilu'r  i^th   ■ 
17«>K,  and  on  the  i()th  landed  at  llambuq;h.     It 
was  on  the  znth  of  the  same  month  tlint  he  s:iys  j 
he  was  inlroditcrii  to  the  brother  of  the  great  [xict   j 
Klopiitock,   to  professor  I-.heliiig,  and  ulliniatelv  1 
to  the  port  himself.     He   had  an  imprc5;si(iii   df  | 
awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out  to  visit  the  I 
German  Millon,  whose  humble  house  stood  aliout 
a  ipiarter  of  a  ndle  fnim  the  city  gate.     He  was 
much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of  Klop- 
stock,  which  was  iiiexprestive,  and  witliont  |>ecii-   • 
liarity   in  anv   of  the  features.     Kl(ip<ilo(-k   was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  and  (Mover, 
and  preferred  the  ver^e  of  the  latter  to  the  for-   j 
mcr, — a  very  curious  mistake,  hut  natural  enonnh 
in  a  foreigner.     He   spoke   with  indignation  of 
the  Fngli-h  translations  of  his  Messiah.     He  said 
his  first  ode  was  fifty  years  older  than   hi>  l.isl,   ' 
and  hoped  Coleritlge  w<mld  revenge  him  on  lln- 
glishmcn  by  translating  the  Messiah. 

On  bis  retnru  from  Germany,  Coleridge  went  lo 
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reside  at  Kcs^ck,  iu  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  kis  stock  of  knowJedtre,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  store  up  what 
yrm  either  useful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  roost  of  the  early  German  writers,  or 
rather  of  the  state  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  the  predilections  of  his  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  upon  him  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  hnman  clue 
will  ever  unravel;  or  which,  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  dding,  would  reveal  a  mighty  nothing. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  England,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul^and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  from  an  antitrinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  the  Trinity,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity as  commonly  received;  or,  to  use  his  own 
word,  found  a  «  re-conversion.  <•  Yet,  for  all  his 
aiiguments  on  the  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed, 'and  saved  the  time 
wasted  in  travelling  back  to  exactly  the  same 
point  where  he  set  out,  for  he  finds  that  faith 
necessary  at  last  which  he  had  l>een  taught  in  his 
church,  was  necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life. 
His  arguments,  pro  and  con,  not  being  of  use  to 
any  of  the  community,  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  their  owner,  he  had  only  to  look  back  upon 
his  laborious  trifling,  as  Grotius  did  upon  his 
own  toils,  when  death  was  upon  him.  Meta- 
physics, are  most  unproHtable  things;  as  political 
economists  say,  their  labours  arc  of  the  most 
M  unproductive  class*  in  the  community  of 
thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  comp.isaless  along,  was  to  undertuke  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  si- 
tuation be  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of 
i8oa.  No  man  was  less  fitted  for  a  popu- 
lar writer ;  and,  in  common  with  his  early 
connections,  Coleridge  seems  to  have  had  no 
fixed  political  principles  that  the  public  could 
understand,  though  he  perhaps  was  able  to  re- 
concile in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others  might 
imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did  so 
conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions  forever 
came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unintelligible, 
or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  unreadable  to  the  mass. 
It  was  singnlar  too,  that  he  disclosed  in  his  bio- 
graphy ao  Strongly  his  uusettled  political  prin- 
ciples, which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  ot  be  had  studied  |ioetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology. The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  chaai{^|Dn  aromid 


whom  it  rallies,  and  feels  it  impossible  to  trust 
the  changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses 
of  him  who  is  inconsistent  or  waveriog  iu  prin- 
ciples :  it  will  not  back  oat  any  bat  the  firm 
unflinching  partisan.  In  truth,  wHiit',  an  ill 
compliment  do  men  pay  to  their  own  judgment, 
when  they  run  counter  to,  and  shift  about  from 
points  they  have  declared  in  indelible  ink  are 
founded  on  truth  and  reason  irrefutable  and  eter- 
nal !  They  must  either  have  been  superficial 
smatterers  in  what  they  first  promulgated,  and 
have  appeared  prematurely  in  print,  or  they  must 
be  tinctured  with  something  like  the  hue  of  un- 
crimsoned  apostacy.  The  members  of  what  is 
called  the  »  I^ke  School*  have  been  moriB'-or  less 
strongly  marked  with  this  reprehensible  change 
of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge  the  least  of  them. 
In  truth  begot  nothing  by  any  change. he  ven- 
tured upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he  expected  no- 
thing; the  world  is  therefore  bound  to  say  of  him 
what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it  lie  tme, 
that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sincerity — 
and  that  his  obliqnity  in  politics  was  cansedby 
his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and  hisdovotioD 
of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different  questioDS. 
Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will  not  make  a 
candid  allowance  for  him,  have  expressed  wpnder 
how  the  author  of  the  ■  Conscioncs  ad  Populum,m 
and  the  «  Watchman,*  the  friend  of  freedom,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantbocracy^  comld 
afterwards  regard  the  drivelling  and  chicanery  of 
the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval,  as  glorious  in 
British  political  history,  and  he  himself  as  the 
«  best  and  wisest*  of  ministers !  Although  Cole- 
ridge has  avowed  his  belief  that  he  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  a  popular  writer,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  the  Morning  Post 
were  greatly  influential  on  the  public  mind. 
Coleridge  himself  confesses  that  his  Morning 
Post  essays,  though  written  in  defence  or  fur- 
therance of  the  measures  of  the  government, 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  How 
should  they  be  effective,  when  their  writer,  who 
not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  and  echoed 
from  his  compositions  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  with 
scorn  of  « mob-sycophants, »  and  of  the  •  half- 
witted vulgar?*  It  isaooDiolation  to  know  that 
our  author  himself  laoMSite  the  waste  of  his 
manhood  and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might 
I  he  not  have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduriqig 
and  admirable,  in  the  room  of  these  mispbMH' 
political  lucubrations!  Who  that  has  read  hh 
better  works  will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller's  W^allenstein  may  h%-, 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  executedL' 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language 4. 
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I  more  eflPective  idea  of  the  work  of  the  frreaC  Gei^ 
I  UD  dramatist.  This  versioa  was  made  from  a 
copy  which  the  author  himself  afterwards  revised 
and  altered,  and  t  e  translator  sulisequently  re- 
puldished  his  version  in  a  more  co'rrrct  form,  with 
the  additional  passa^^es  and  a! tf  rations  of  Schiller. 
Thi«  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  most 
effipcti^'r  which  has  l>een  achieved  of  the  works  of 
the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  ton(;ue. 

The  censnre  which  has  heen  cast  u\yon  our 
poet  for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his 
reputation,  has  been  met  by  his  eimnieration  of 
what  he  lias  done  in  all  way*  and  times;  and, 
in  tmth,  he  has  written  a  vast  deal  which  has 
pa«<ed  unnolicetl,  u|>on  flri'tiii^r  pulitics,  and  in 
neWA|viper  columns,  literary  ns  well  as  p<ilitical. 
To  the  world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though 
their  author  calculates  the  thought  and  labour 
they  cost  him  at  full  value.  lie  concedes  sonie- 
ihiug,  however,  to  this  prevailing  iilt^a  res|>ecting 
hiiD.  when  he  says,  a  On  my  own  account,  I  may 
perhaps  have  had  sufficient  re.ison  tu  lanicnt  my 
deficiencry  in  self-control,  and  th«*  neglect  of  con- 
centrating my  powers  to  the  rcalizatinn  of  some 
permanent  work.  Dut  to  verse,  rather  than  to 
pmse,  if  to  either,  belongs  *  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing,' for 

Km  y^nfs/i  of  Io%-r  awskmlnf*  as  u  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outfry  in  llir  lirart, 
Auil  fmrs  velf-wiird  that  KJinnii'd  the  rye  of  hope. 
AihI  liojic  thai  »ran*e  roiild  kimw  itxclf  from  fe»r; 
Sense  of  patl  Toulh.  and  iiianliOfwl  romr  in  vain, 
And  (■cniu*  Riven  and  kiiowledf;e  won  iu  vain. 
Ami  dll  vfai4:h  1  had  cnll'd  in  wno<l-w.ilk!(  wild, 
And  all  vLii  li  patient  toil  lud  rrurd.  and  all 
Cooiinnue  with  thee  had  oprn'd  out— lint  (Iowcm 
Sirew'd  on  mv  rorpw,  and  borne  u|Hin  my  bier. 
In  ilie  ume  coffin.  Cor  the  self-uine  grave! 

S.  T.  C.» 

In  another  part  of  his  works  Coleriilge  says, 
ftpeakiiig  nf  what  in  poetry-  he  had  written,  »  as  to 
rnvKlf.  1  have  published  so  little,  and  that  little 
of  so  little  imporLince,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludi- 
rroos  to  mention  my  name  at  .ill."     It  is  evident, 
iberefure,  that  a  sense  of  what  he  might  have  done 
for  fame,  and  of  the  little  he  has  done,  is  felt  by  ; 
the|ioet;  and  yet,  the  little  he  has  produced  has  ' 
among  it  geius  of  the  purest  lustre,  the  brilli:incy 
of  which  time  will  not  deaden  until  the  universal  ! 
voice  of  nature  be  beard  no  longer,  and  |)oetry  ■ 
perish  beneath  the  dull  load  of  life's  hacknied 
llitJLj. 

The  jioem  of  «  Christabel,*  Coleridge  sayfl, 
was  composed  in  consei]ucnce  of  an  agreement  | 
with  Mr  Wordsworth,  tliat  they  should  mutu- 
ally produce  specimens  of  poetry  which  should 
tCDtain    •  the   power  of  exciting  the  sympa- 


j  thy  of  the  reader,  by   a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  :ind  the  power  of  giving  the 
interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of 
imagin.ition.  The*  sudden  churni,  which  accidents 
of  light  ami  shade,  which  moon-light  or  sun-set 
diffused  over  a   known  and   familiar  landscape, 
appeared  to  represent  the  practic;iliility  of  com- 
bining   both.*      Further    be   observes    (m    this 
I  thought,   « that  a  scries  of  poems  might  be  com- 
posed of  two  sorts.    In  the  one,  the  iucitlents  and 
j  agents  were  to  be,  in  |>art  at  least,  supernatural; 
.  and  the  exri'lJence  to  he  aimed  at  was  to  consist 
I  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections  by  the  dr.iniatic 
I  truth  of  such  enuitions  as  would  natunilly  accom- 
pany such  siiuation<(,  siip|Kising  them  real,  etc. 
j  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen 
!  from  ordinary  life."   '1  hus,  it  api>ears,  originated 
J  the  poems  of  the  •  Ancient  Mariner, «  and  •(ihris- 
tal)el,*  by  Coleridge,  and  the  «  Lyrical  Ballads > 
of  Wordsworth. 

Perhaps  there  i<  no  F.nglisb  writer  living  who 
;'  understood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
combined  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
definitions  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
and  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
writers  of  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  which 
any  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make;  for,  in 
truth,  he  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
and  no  one  can  be  dissatiiifu-d  by  the  reasons  he 
gi\es,  and  the  examples  he  furnishes  to  bear  out 
his  theories  ami  opinions.  These  things  he  does 
as  well  or  better  in  conversation  than  in  writing. 
His  conversati(»nat  jMiwers  are  indeed  unrivalled, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  to  excel  in  these,  he 
has  s^icrificed  what  are  more  durable;  and  that 
he  has  rcsignid,  foe  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an 
attentive  listening  circle,  and  pleasing  thereby  his 
self-love  by  its  applause,  much  that  would  have 
deli(;hted  the  wttrld.  His  How  of  words,  deli- 
very, an<l  variety  of  information  are  so  great, 
and  he  Hods  it  so  captivating  to  enchain  his  au- 
ditors to  the  car  of  his  triumphant  eloquence, 
that  be  has  sacrificed  to  this  gratitication  what 
might  have  sufliced  to  confer  u|K)n  him  a  celebrity 
a  thousand  times  more  to  be  coveted  by  a  spirit 
akin  to  his  own. 

It  is  e(|ually  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
point  out,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the 
fallacy  of  a  great  portion  of  Wordsworth's  poetic 
theory,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  low  life. 
Wordsworth  contends  that. a  proper  poetic  diction 
is  a  language  taken  from  the  mouths  of  men-iu 
general,  in  their  natujral  conversation  under  the 
influence  of  natural  feelings.  Cpleridgc  wisely  As- 
serts, that  philosopliers  are  the  authors  of  thd  best 
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parts  of  iaogaage,  not  clowns;  and  that  Milton*s 
language  is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.  This  subject  he  has  most  ably  treated 
in  chapter  17  of  his  Biogmphin  Literaria. 

Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Post,  he  set  off  for  Malti,  where  he  most  unexpect- 
edly arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr  Stodart, 
then  king's  advocate  in  that  isl:ind,  and  was  intro- 
duced hy  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
who  nppointetl  him  his  secretary,  lie  rem.iined  in 
the  island  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  situation,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  but  indifferently 
qualified,  a  very  short  period.  One  advantage, 
however, he  derived  from  his ofRcial employ:  lh.it 
of  the  pension  granted  l»y  Government  to  those 
who  h.ive  served  in  similar  sitnarions.  On  his 
way  home  he  visited  Italy;  entered  Homeland 
examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  modern  curi- 
o<(ities,  nnd  added  fresh  matter  for  thonght  to 
his  r.ipidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.  Of  this 
visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  ihem  one 
respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael  Angelo's 
celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  intended  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen.  Coleridge 
has  been  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and  French- 
men, arising  from  his  b.  lief  in  their  being  com- 
pletely destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling.  A 
Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  ufK>n 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the 
only  animal,  «  in  the  human  .shape,  that  by  no 
possibilily  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry.* 
A  foolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countrymen 
of  Fenelon  and  Pascal,  of  Massillon  and  Cor- 
neille.  Just  then,  however^  two  French  officers  of 
rank  happened  to  enter  (he  church,  and  the  Goth 
fron  the  Kibe  remarked  that,  the  first  things 
they  would  notice  would  be  the  ••  horns  and 
beard"  (upon  which  the  Prussian  and  Coleridge 
had  just  been  rearing  theories  and  quoting  his- 
tory), and  that  the  associations  the  Frenchmen 
would  connect  with  them  >  would  lie  those  of 
a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold.*  It  happened  that 
the  Prus-Goth  was  right :  the  officers  did  pass 
some  such  joke  upon  the  figure.  Hence,  by  in- 
ference, would  the  poet  have  his  readers  deduce 
the  c*^aracter  of  a  people,  whose  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  civilization  are  perhaps  only  not  the 
very  first  in  the  world 

Another  instance  of  his  fixed  and  absurd  dis- 
like of  ever)'  thing  French,  occurred  during  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  at 
the  Uoyal  Institution,  in  the  spriug  of  1808  ; 
in  one  of  which  he  astoni.shed  his  auditory  by 
thanking  his  Maker,  in  the  most  serious  manner, 
for  so  ordering  events,  that  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  a  single  word  of  «  that  frightful  jargon, 
the  French  language!*     And  yet,  noitwlthstaiiit 


ing  this  public  avowal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of 
the  language,  Mr  C.  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit,  while  conversing  with  his  friends,  of  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  contempt  for  the  literature 
of  that  country ! 

Whelmed  in  the  wild  mazes  of  metaphysics,  and 
for  ever  mingling  its  speculations  with  all  he 
does  or  says.,  Coleridge  has  of  late  produced  no- 
thing equal  to  the  power  of  his  pen.  A  few  verses 
in  an  annual,  or  a  sonnet  in  a  magazine,  arc  the 
utmost  of  his  efforts.  He  resides  at  Hampstead, 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  having  a  good  gar- 
den, where  he  walks  for  hours  together  en- 
wrapped in  visions  of  new  theories  of  theology, 
or  upon  the  most  abstruse  of  meditations.  He 
goes  into  the  world  at  times,  to  the  social  dinner- 
party, where  he  gratifies  his  self-love  by  pouring 
out  the  stores  of  his  mind  in  conversation  to  ad- 
miring listeners.  Were  he  not  apt  to  be  too  pro- 
f(»und,  he  would  make  an  excellent  talker,  or  rather 
un  gmiui  i-auseur  for  a  second  Madame  de  Scvigue, 
if  such  an  accomplished  female  is  to  lie  found  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  either  in  Kngland  or 
France.  The  fluency  of  Coleridge's  language,  the 
light  he  throws  upon  his  subjects,  and  the  pleasure 
he  feels  in  conununicating  his  ideas,  and  his 
knowledge,  innate  or  acquired,  are  equally  re- 
markable to  the  stranger.  He  has  been  accused 
of  iudolcnce.  not  perhaps  with  reason :  the  mis- 
direction of  his  distinguished  talents  would  be  a 
better  explanation  of  that  for  which  he  has  been 
blameable.  He  attempts  to  justify  himself  on  the 
score  of  quantity,  by  asserting  that  some  of  his 
best  things  were  published  in  newspapers.  The 
world  diifers  with  him  upon  this  question,  and 
always  will  do  so,  when  it  is  recollected  what  he 
has  h:id  the  power  to  effect.  It  will  not  forgive 
him  for  writing  upon  parly,  and  in  support  of 
principles  that  even  now  are  pretty  nearly  ex- 
ploded, «  what  was  meant  for  mankind.*  Cole- 
ridge mistook  his  walk  when  he  set  up  for  a  poli- 
tician, and  it  is  to  be  feareti  the  public  ha%  e  a  great 
deal  to  regret  on  account  of  it.  He  will  not  be 
known  hereafter  by  his  Morning  Post  articles, 
but  by  his  verses.  Whatever  i>ains  his  political 
papers  may  have  cost  him,  and  from  his  own 
account  they  were  laboriously  comp(»sed,  they 
will  avail  him  nothing  with  iK>sterity.  The 
verses  of  Coleridge  give  him  his  claim  to  lasting 
celebrity, audit  is  in  vain  that  he  would  have  the 
world  think  otherwise  He  says,  «  Would  that 
the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  num- 
ber and  moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  has 
been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  cir- 
cubtioo,  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  miuds 
whom,  by  his  conversation  or  letters,  he  has  ex- 
cited into  activity,  and  supplied  with  the  germs  of 
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XI 


cbdr  after-growth!  AdistingnUhed-rank  might  not 
indeed  then  he  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  1 
sboald  dare  look  forward  to  an  hoDonrahle  ac- 
qoittal.  • 
I  la  temper  and  disposition  Coleridge  is  kind  and 
I  amiable.  His  person  is  balky  and  his  physio- 
gnomy is  heavy,  but  his  eye  is  remarkably  fine  ; 
and  neither  envy  nor  uncharitableness  have 
made  any   successful    impression    in  attacking 


I 


his  moral  character.  His  family  have  long  re- 
sided with  Mr  Soutliey's  in  the  north  of  England ; 
the  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances  of  our  poet 
are  assigned  as  the  reason.  It  is  arduously  de- 
sired by  all  lovers  of  the  Muses,  that  the  author 
of  the  «  Ancient  Mariner,*  and  of  ••  Genevieve,* 
may  see  life  protracted  to  a  green  old  age,  and 
yet  produce  works  which  may  rival  those  of  his 
departed  years. 
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PREFACE. 


ibling  thote  here  collected  are  not 
■rfireqaeDtly  coDdemned  for  their  qoeruloiM  Egotism, 
lut  F^ciwn  is  to  be  condemned  then  only  when  it  of- 
fends gainst  time  and  place,  as  in  a  History  or  an  Epic 
htem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Uonody  or  Sonnet  it  almost 
ai  absard  as  to  dislike  a  circle  for  being  roiwd.  ^hy 
then  write  Sonnets  or  Monodies  ?  Because  they  give  me 
pleasure  when  perhaps  nothing  else  could.  After  the 
aKwe  violent  coBOtions  of  Sorrow,  the  mind  demands 
amnsement,  and  can  find  it  in  employment  alone :  but, 
fall  of  its  late  anfferings,  it  can  endure  no  employment 
DOC  in  some  measure  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to 
turn  away  our  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painful 
sad  most  often  aa  unavailing  effort. 

Bsi  O!  W«r  fntsftil  tt»  •  mounded  hearl 
Tka  ial«  off  MiM«7  to  lapart— 
Frofli  Mk«n'  fljM  bid  artlfts  MifTOws  iow, 
Aa4  nlM  Mieea  apoa  tks  bsae  of  Wm  ! 

SlAW. 

The  communicativeness  of  our  Nature  leads  us  to  de- 
scribe our  own  sorrows;  in  the  endeavour  to  describe 
ibem,  intellectual  activity  is  exerted;  and  from  intellec- 
inal  activity  there  results  a  pleasure,  which  is  gradually 
siMcbted,  and  mingles  as  a  corrective,  with  tlie  painful 
iobiect  of  the  description.  •  True !»  (it  may  be  answer^ 
ad) «  but  how  are  the  Pusuc  interested  in  your  Sorrows 
«r  your  Description  ?»  We  are  for  ever  attributing  per- 
leul  Cnilies  to  imaginary  Aggregates.  What  is  the 
fi;suc,  but  a  term  for  a  number  of  scattered  individuals? 
Of  whom  as  many  will  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as 
have  esperimced  the  same  or  similar. 


irhieh 


Boly  be  ths  ky 
iBf  moUmw  the  aosHMr  oa  bit  way. 


If  I  could  judge  of  others  by  myself,  1  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  that  the  most  interesting  passages  are 
those  in  which  tlie  Autlior  develops  his  own  feelings  7 
The  sweet  voice  of  Cona  ■  never  sounds  so  sweetly,  as 
when  it  speaks  of  itself;  and  I  should  almost  su»pect 
Uut  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who  could  read  the 
opening  of  the  third  book  of  the  Paradise  I«ost  without 
pecoUar  emotioa.'    By  a  Law  of  our  Natare,  he,  who 


labours  under  a  strong  feeling,  is  impelled  to  seek  for 
sympathy;  but  a  Poet's.feelings  are  all  strong.  Quic- 
quid  amet  valde  amat.  Akenside  therefore  speaks  with 
philosophical  accuracy  when  he  classes  Love  and  Poetry, 
as  producing  the  same  effects : 


Lore  aad  tba  wbh  of 
Weald  teach  to  othen* 
Tbeir  owa. 


wbea  tbair  loafas 
,  what  M  ^arms 

Plmtrnm  tflmafimaHon, 


There  is  one  species  of  Egotism  which  is  tmly  disgust- 
ing; sot  thst  which  leads  us  to  communicate  our  feel- 
ings to  others,  but  that  which  would  reduee  the  feelings 
of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own.  The  Atheist,  who 
exclaims  «  pshaw !«  when  he  glances  his  eye  on  the 
praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist:  an  old  man,  when  he 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Love-verses,  is  an  Egotist :  and 
the  sleek  Favourites  of  Fortune  ore  Egotists,  when  they 
condemn  all  «  melancholy,  discontented"  verses.  Sure- 
ly, it  would  be  candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the 
poem  pleases  ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no 
there  may  aat  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated 
to  give  an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  I  hope, 
remember,  tliat  these  Poems  on  various  subjects,  which 
he  reads  at  one  time  and  under  the  influence  of  one  set 
of  feelings,  were  written  at  different  timet  and  prompted 
by  very  different  feelings;  and  therefore  that  the  sup- 
posed inferiority  of  one  Poem  to  another  may  sometimes 
be  ovring  to  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens 
to  peruse  it. 

IIt  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  profusion 
of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  turgidness  I  have 
pruned  the  douhle-epithets  with  no  sparing  hand ;  and 
used  my  best  efforts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
of  thought  and  diction. ■    This  latter  fault  however  had 

■  Witboat  aay  feeliag  of  anger,  I  oiay  yet  be  allowed  to  exprec 
■one  dueree  of  •arprite,  that  after  baTing  ran  the  critical  gaanllet 
for  a  certain  cUm  of  fault*,  wbich  I  had,  vit.  a  loo  oronle,  and 
elaborately  poetic  dictioa,  and  aolbing  having  rome  Itprore  iho 
Jud8nieat-««iat  of  the  lloviewera  during  the  long  inierTal,  I  »hould 
for  at  leatl  Mvenioeo  year*,  qoariersfier  qoarier.  haT«b«*en  pianJ 
by  iben  la  ibe  foreoKMt  rank  of  ibe  protcilbed,  aod  made  to  abide 
the  brunt  of  abote  and  ridlcnie  for  fanlt*  directly  opp<^>iiie,  vii. 
bald  and  pro«aic  lanitaace.  and  an  affected  •inplicily  N>ib  of  mai- 
ler and  oMnnar — faalta  which  aMarudly  did  not  enter  into  ibe 
dtarader  of  Biy  compoaitioas.— Ltofwry  Lift,  I,  5i.  Pablitbed  1S17. 
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insinuated  itself  into  my  Religious  Musings  with  such 
intricacy  of  union,  that  sometimes  I  have  omitted  to  dis- 
entangle the  weed  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 
A  third  and  heavier  accusation  has  been  brought  against 
me,  that  of  obscurity;  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  ju»- 
tice.    An  Author  is  obscure,  when  his  conceptions  are 
dim  and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap- 
propriate,  or  involved.    A  poem  that  abounds  in  allu- 
sions, like  the  Bard  of  Gray,  or  one  that  impersonates 
high  and  abstract  truths,  like  CoUins's  Ode  on  the  poeti- 
cal character,  claims  not  to  be  popular— but  should  be 
acquitted  of  obscurity.  The  deficiency  is  in  the  Reader. 
But  this  is  a  charge  which  every  poet,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  warm  and  rapid,  must  expect  from  his  conUm- 
pcraries.    Milton  did  not  escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced 
with  virulence  agahist  Gray  and  Collins.     We  now  hear 
no  more  of  it :  not  that  their  poems  are  better  under- 
stood at  present,  than  they  were  at  their  first  publication ; 
bur  their  fame  is  established ;  and  a  critic  would  accuse 
himself  of  frigidity  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
not  to  understand  them.    But  a  living  writer  is  yet  sub 
judice;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions  or  enter 
into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our  pride  to 
consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring  above  us. 
If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the  same  easiness  of 
style  which  he  admires  in  a  drinking-song,  for  him  I  have 
not  written.     IntelligibiUa^  non  intelleetum  adfero. 

I  expect  neither  profit  or  general  fame  by  my  writ- 
ings; and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  re- 
paid without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own 
•  exceeding  great  rewari :»  it  has  toothed  my  afflictsons ; 
it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments ;  it  has  en- 
deared solitude:  and  it  has  given  me  tbehabit  of  wish- 
ing to  discover  the  Good  and  the  Beaiiciful  in  all  that 
meets  and  surrounds  me. 

S.  T.  a 


And  when  thou  lovest  thy  pale  orb  to  shroud 
Behind  the  gathered  blackness  lost  on  high; 
And  when  thou  dartest  from  the  wind-rent  cloud 
Thy  pUcid  lightning  o'er  the  awaken'd  sky. 
Ah  such  is  Hope !  as  changeful  and  as  ^r ! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair : 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might. 
She  o'er  the  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  Care 
Sails,  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  its  flight 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AN   ALLEGORY. 

Oh  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but 't  was  some  faery  place) 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread. 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 

A  sister  and  a  brother ! 

This  far  outstript  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  ^ith  reverted  face. 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind  : 

For  he,  alas!  is  blind! 
O'er  rough  and  smooili  with  even  step  he  pas^d, 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last. 
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GENEVIEVE. 


Maid  of  my  Love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 

In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along : 

Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve, 

And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 

Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 

This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow: 

Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 

It  bids  you  hear  the  talc  of  woe. 

When  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 

Beholds  no  hand  outstreleh'd  to  save, 

Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 

That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 

I  've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave. 

And  ^re/ore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


SONNET. 

TO  THB  AirrUMNAL   MOON. 

Mild  Splendour  of  the  various-vested  Night! 
Mother  of  wildly-working  visions!  hail  I 
1  watch  thy  gliding,  while  witli  watery  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmers  through  a  fleecy  veil; 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHATTERTON. 

O  WHAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 

Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 

Babes,  Children,  Youths  and  Men, 

Night  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  ten ! 

But  doubly  strange,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 

To  sigh  and  pant  with,  up  Want's  rugged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phantom !  Scorpion  King,  away ! 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  display 

For  coward  Wealth  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state! 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  for  whom 

A  prodigal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Doom 

{That  all  bestowing,  this  withholding  all) 

Made  each  chance  knell  from  distant  spire  or  dome 

Sound  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call. 

Return,  poor  Child !  Home,  vreary  Truant  home ! 

Thee,  Chatterton !  these  nnblest  stones  protect 
From  want,  and  the  blcek  freezings  of  neglect. 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven 
Here  hast  thou  found  repose !  beneath  this  sod ! 
Thou!  O  vain  word!  ihou  dwell'st  not  with  the  clod! 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  thy  God' 
The  triumph  of  redeeming  Love  dost  hymn 
(Believe  it,  O  my  soul!)  to  harps  of  Seraphim. 

Yet  oft,  perforce  ft  is  suffering  Nature's  call), 
I  weep,  that  heaven-bom  Genius  so  shall  ^1; 
And  oft,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 
Now  groans  my  sickening  heart,  as  still  I  view 

Thy  corse  of  I'vid  hue ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flashes  through  the  tear  that  glistens  in  mine  eye ! 
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k  ihk  the  Und  of  toog-eniiobled  Unel 
b  ibis  the  land,  where  Geniw  ne'er  in  vain 

Pour'd  forth  hit  lofty  •train? 
Ah  me!  3r^t  Spenser,  gentlest  bard  divine, 
Beneath  chill  Diaappoiniment't  shade 
His  weary  limbs  in  lonely  anguish  laid. 

And  o'er  her  darling  dead 

Pity  hopeless  hung  her  bead, 
Whik  •  mid  the  petting  of  that  merciless  storm," 
Sunk  to  the  cold  earth  Otvray's  famish'd  form ! 

Sublime  of  thought,  and  confident  of  fame, 
From  vales  where  Avon  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came. 

Light-bearted  youth!  aye,  as  he  hastes  along, 

De  meditates  tlie  future  song. 
How  danntleM  ^la  fray'd  the  Dacyan  foe; 

And  while  the  numbers  flowing  strong 

In  eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 
Exulting  in  the  spirits'  genial  throe 
In  tides  of  power  his  life-blood  seem«  to  flow. 

I  And  now  his  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame, 
Hii  eyes  have  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
Hon  than  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
A  holier  triumph  and  a  sterner  aim ! 
Wings  grow  vri  thin  htm ;  and  he  soars  above 
Or  Bard's,  or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love 
Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  Sufferer  health. 
Be  bears  the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise; 
To  tcenes  of  bliia  transmutes  his  fancied  wealth. 
And  young  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days. 
On  many  a  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise. 
Gives  the  blue  sky  to  many  a  prisoner's  eyes; 
And  now  in  wrath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel. 
And  her  own  iron  rod  he  makes  Oppression  feel. 


Sweet  Flower  of  Hope !  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 
That  didst  so  fair  diitclose  thy  early  bloom, 
Filling  the  wide  air  vrith  a  rich  perfume ! 
For  thee  in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled; 
From  the  bard  world  brief  respite  could  they  win — 
The  frost  nipp'd  sitarp  vrilhout,  the  canker  prey'd  within ! 
Ah!  where  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 
And  Joy's  wild  gleams  that  lightened  o'er  thy  face? 
Tooth  of  tumultuous  soul,  and  haggard  eye ! 
Thy  wasted  form,  thy  hurried  steps  I  view, 
On  thy  wan  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew. 
And  oh!  the  angaish  of  that  shuddering  sigh  I 


Such  were  die  atnaggles  of  the  gloomy  hour. 

When  Care«  of  withered  brow. 
Prepared  the  poison's  death-cold  power : 
Already  to  thy  lips  was  raised  the  bowl, 
When  near  thee  atood  Affection  meek 
(Uer  bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek), 
Thy  sullen  gaze  slie  bode  ihce  roll 
On  scenes  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
Thy  native  cot  she  flasli'd  upon  thy  view, 
Tfay  native  cot,  where  still,  at  close  of  day, 
Peace  smiling  sate,  and  listen'd  to  thy  lay; 
Thy  Sister^s  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
And  mark  thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear; 

See,  see  her  breast's  convnlsive  throe, 
Iler  Mlent  agony  of  woe ! 
Ah!  dash  the  poitoii'd  chalice  from  thy  hand  I 
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And  thou  hadst  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  command, 

But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose. 

And  told  again  the  story  of  tliy  woes; 

Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart ; 

The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 

Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart. 

Neglect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combined ! 

Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  friend  of  pain 

Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every  freeang  vein ! 

Ye  woods!  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep. 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep ! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave 
Watehing,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tintt  of  eve. 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove. 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove. 
Like  star-beam  on  the  slow  sequestered  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide. 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour. 
When  most  the  big  soul  feete  the  mastering  power, 
These  wilds,  tliese  caverns  roaming  o'er, 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulls  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  along. 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song : 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt— and  gate  upon  the  waves  below. 

Poor  Chatterton !  ke  sorrows  for  thy  fate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  too  late. 

Poor  Cliatterton !  farewell  \  of  darkest  hues 

This  chaplet  east  1  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 

But  dart  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 

Lest  kindred  woes  persnade.a  iSndred  doom: 

For  oh !  big  gall-drops,  shook  ff*n  Folly's  wing, 

Have  blacken'd  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring; 

And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 

The  last  pale  Hope  that  shivered  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts !  no  more  my  soul  shall  dwell 
On  joys  tliat  were!  No  more  endure  to  weigh 
The  sliame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day. 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell. 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray; 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  Passions  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

O  Chatterton!  that  thou  wert  yet  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale, 
And  love,  with  ns  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  throng, 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  deftly  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies!  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream. 
Where  Susquehannab  pours  his  untamed  stream ; 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  tlie  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide, 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee. 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstrelsy! 
And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  vrind. 
Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I  had  left  behind. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIES. 


Tb0  PUIm,  in  the  ■■pentiiioa  of  Derooshire.  are  •  rM»orb.'lii|f* 
iBTlclbly  simII,  and  ItenaleM  or  irieadly  to  ■>■.  At  •  taiall 
dUiaaca  froa  a  villas*  i"  ^*  oaaaiy,  half  way  ap  a  wood<ov*r«d 
hill,  la  mm  aaraTailoa  eallcd  tha  PIxi**'  Parloar.  The  roou  af  old 
iraat  htm  Its  oaillag ;  aad  aa  lu  slda*  ara  laaaaMtabl*  cypiMn, 
aoMOf  which  tha  aathor  diiooTared  his  owa  eyphar  aad  thoM  of 
his  brathan.  eat  hy  tha  haad  of  thair  chlMhood.  At  tha  foot  oTiha 
hUllawalharirarOuar. 

T»  iMs  plaea  tha  Aathor  eoadactad  a  party  of  yaaaf  Ladies, 
(fariag  tha  taasBMr  Booths  of  the  year  1793 :  oaa  of  whoa,  of 
Hatana  aUgpatty  sisall,  aad  of  oeapiexioa  ooloarless  yat  olaar,  was 
pradalaad  tha  Faary  Qaaea.  Oa  which  oocasloa  tlw  Mowlag 
Irrafatir  Oda  aras  wrJttaa. 


WiOK  tb«  mitavght  Shephords  call 

Pixiea  in  their  madrigal, 
Flancy't  childnPy  hare  we  dwdl: 

Weteome,  Ladies!  to  oar  cell. 
Here  the  wren  of  tofkett  aoct 

Builda  iia  neat  and  warblei  well; 
Here  Ibe  blackbird  sctatnt  his  throat ; 

Wakome,  Ladies !  to  oar  cell. 


Whea  fulei  the  moon  all  shadowy-pale 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  tha  gala. 
Ere  Mom  with  \'v9m^  gems  beiUsht 
Purples  tha  East  with  streaky  light, 
Wa  sip  tha  furte-Howei's  frof raat  dewi, 
Qad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues: 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam 
Soothed  by  the  dartant-tinkling  team. 
While  lusty  Labour  scouting  socrow 
Bids  the  Dane  a  glad  good-morrow. 
Who  jogs  the  aecostom'd  road  along, 
•  And  paces  choery  to  her  cheering  song. 

lU. 

But  not  onr  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid  the  blaxe  of  day, 
When  Mooniide'a  fiery-tresied  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  10  the  cave  retreat 
O'ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  sge: 
Bound  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind, 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pal^ 
Fann'd  by  the  un frequent  gale, 
We  shield  us  from  the  Tyrant's  mid-day  rsge. 

IV. 

Thither,  while  the  murmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  hum  their  drowsy  song. 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
A  youthful  Bard,  ■  unknown  to  Fame,* 
Wooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigh, 

Gazing  with  tearful  eye, 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  sppear 
Many  a  rudely  sculptured  name 

To  pensive  Memory  dear  I 
Wearing  gay  dreams  of  sunny-tinctured  hue 

We  ^ance  before  his  view: 


O'er  his  hnslt'd  soul  onr  soothing  witcheries  si; 
And  twine  our  faery  garlands  round  Inahead. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  ear, 
Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star. 
Steals  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight. 
On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 
We  tremble  to  the  breeze. 
Veiled  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight. 

Or,  haply,  at  ihe  visionary  hour. 
Along  our  wildly-bower'd  sequester'd  walk, 
We  listen  to  the  enamoiir'd  rustic's  talk ; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breai 
Where  young-eyed  Loves  have  built  their  tnr 

Or  guide  of  soul-subduing  power 
Tlie  electric  flash,  tliat  from  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  question  and  the  soft  reply. 

VI. 
Or  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  va  I 
We  flash  our  foery  feet  in  gimesome  pra 
Or,  silent-sandal'd,  pay  our  defter  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
Where  wearied  with  his  flower-caressing 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  glc 
By  lonely  Oiler's  sleep-persuading  stream; 
Or  where  bis  wave  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along; 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to  rest^ 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breast. 

vn. 

Hence  thou  lingerer,  Light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night. 
Bfother  of  wildly-working  dreams!  we  view 
The  sombre  hours,  that  round  thee  stan( 
With  down-cast  eyes  (a  duteous  band)  I 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  Aev( 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own, 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  roses  glow. 
And  clouds  in  watery  colours  drest. 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest: 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  besn 
For  'mid  the  quivering  light  *t  is  onra  to  play, 
Aye  dancing  10  the  ondence  of  the  stream. 

VHL 

Welcome,  Ladies!  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !  proclsim'd  our  Faery 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  sliall  we  greet 7 
For  lo!  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  ardcss  stole. 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul, 
With  Honour's  softer  mien; 
Mirth  of  the  loosdy-flowing  hair. 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  doquently  fair, 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  vie^ 
As  snow-drop  wet  with  dew. 
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rx. 

UnboMCful  Bfaid !  though  now  the  Lily  pale 

Tramparent  grace  thy  beautiet  meek ; 
Yet  ere  again  along  the  empnrpling  Tale» 
The  pnrpling  vale  and  elfin-haunted  grore, 
Toung  Zephyr  his  fresh  flowers  profusely  throws, 

We  II  tinge  with  livelier  hues  thy  cheek ; 
And,  haply,  from  the  nectar-breathing  Rose 
Extract  a  Blush  for  Lore ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

A  CHIISTMAS  TALE,  TOLD  BT  A  SCBOOL-BOT  TO  HIS 
LITTLS  ■ROTBBRS   AND  SISTERS. 

rirDBBnEATB  a  huge  oak  tree 

There  was,  of  swine,  a  huge  company, 

That  grunted  as  they  cmnch'd  the  mast: 

For  that  was  ripe,  and  fell  full  fast. 

Tlien  they  trotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  high : 

One  acorn  they  left,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 

Neit  came  a  raVen,  tliat  liked  not  such  folly : 

lie  belong'dt^hey  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 

Blacker  was  he  than  blackest  jet. 

Flew  low  in  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet. 

lie  pick'd  up  the  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 

By  the  side  of  a  river  Iwth  deep  and  great. 
Where  then  did  the  Raven  go? 
He  went  high  and  low, 

Over  hill,  over  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  go. 
Many  Autumns,  many  Sprin^i 
TraveU'd  he  with  wandering  wings : 
Many  Summers,  many  Winters — 
I  can't  tell  half  his  adventures. 

At  length  he  came  back,  and  with  him  a  She, 

Aad  the  acorn  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree. 

They  built  them  a  nest  in  the  topmost  bough. 

And  young  ones  they  had,  and  were  happy  anow. 

But  tooa  came  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise. 

Bis  brow,  like  a  pent-house,  hung  over  his  efis. 

He  'd  an  aze  in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 

But  with  many  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke. 

At  length  he  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own  oak. 

His  young  <»ies  were  kill'd ;  for  they  could  not  depart, 

And  their  mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

The  boughs  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever; 
And  they  floaitdit  down  on  the  coune  of  the  river. 
They  saVd  it  in  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip. 
And  with  this  tree  and  others  they  made  a  good  ship. 
The  diip  it  was  lannch'd ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
Such  a  storm  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  withstand. 
If  bulged  on  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rush'd  in  fast : 
The  old  Raven  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw'd  to  tlie 
blast. 

He  beard  the  last  shriek  of  the  perishing  souls — 
See!  see!  o'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls! 

Right  glad  was  the  Raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet, 
And  Death  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
And  he  thank'd  him  again  and  again  for  this  treat: 

They  had  taken  hb  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet ! 


ABSENCE. 

A  FAREWELL  ODE  ON  QUITTING  SCHOOL  FOR  JESI7S 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Wans  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 
Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 
I  haste  to  urge  the  learnad  toil 
That  sternly  chides  my  love-lorn  song : 
Ah  me  1  too  mindful  of  the  days 
niamed  hy  Passion's  orient  rays. 
When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Health 
Enrich'd  me  witli  the  best  of  wealth. 

Ah  fair  delights!  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly! 
Ah  Flowers!  which  Joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart!  this  bootless  moan : 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  returo,  by  AlMKnce  crown'd. 
And  scatter  livelier  roses  round. 


The  Sun  who  ne'er  remits  his  fires 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day ; 
The  Moon,  that  oCl  from  heaven  retires. 
Endears  her  rmovated  ray. 
What  though  she  leaves  the  sky  unblest 
To  mourn  awhilft  in  murky  vest? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light. 
We  hl«s  tbt  wanderer  of  tlie  night. 


LINES  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  Tion,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing !  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakes,  those  purple  clouds  explore! 
Nor  there  wiili  happy  apiriu  speed  tliy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  light; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slovv  descends  the  day, 

With  western  peasants  hail  the  morning  ray! 

Ah  !  rather  bid  the  perish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  the  dewy  locks  of  Spring, 

NVhen  blushing,  like  a  bride,  from  Hope's  trim  bower 

She  leapt,  awaken'd  by  the  pattering  shower. 

Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 

Aid,  lovely  Sorceress!  aid  thy  poet's  dream! 

With  faery  wand  O  bid  the  Maid  arise. 

Chaste  Jopnce  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes; 

As  erst  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unbcstow'd; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow, 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  relurn'd  my  vow. 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart. 
And  every  nerve  confess'd  ih'  electric  dart. 

0  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes! 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  thioat, 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the  wild  note, 

1  trace  her  fooUleps  on  the  accuslom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  tlie  night-dew  weeps 
And  on  the  lake  the  silver  lustre  sleeps. 
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Amid  the  paly  radiance  soft  and  tad. 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  clad. 
With  her  alooQ  the  streamlets  brink  I  roye; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  Mch  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
Lon«*whisperin9  Pity  in  each  soothing  note  T 

Spirits  of  Lore !  ye  heard  her  name  I  obey 
The  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there, 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees, 
Or  with  fond  languishment  around  my  fair 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
Like  far-off  music,  voyaging  tlie  breeze ! 

Spirits!  to  you  the  infant  Maid  was  given, 
Form'd  by  the  wondcrous  alchemy  of  heaven  ! 
No  fiirer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know, 
No  fairer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  necur  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. 
She  speaks!  and  hark  that  passion-warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy!  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong. 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  falls 
Shall  wake  the  soften'd  echoes  of  Ileaven's  halls! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod, 
Or  Buoe  the  power  of  Proteus^  changeful  godl 
A  flowef-entangled  arbour  I  would  seem 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
Aly  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brows. 
When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale, 
To  fan  my^love  I  'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest. 
And  flutter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast! 
On  Seraph  wing  1  'd  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  delight  :— 
Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gaxe  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame 
Bad  bask'd  beneath  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air. 
The  diiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare — 
Aghast  he  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweep, 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep : — 
So  tossed  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way, 
Mine  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day. 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nursed  the  Infant  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek  ! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet's  cheek. 
As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream ! 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  is  gay, 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  mellow'd  ray. 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thornless  Roses  wears, 
Where  soften'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  tears: 


And  Memory,  with  a  V^tal's  chaste  employ, 
Unceasing  feeds  die  lambent  flame  of  joy ! 
No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  the  «^t 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heart-string  with  ddigii 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleasures  tmct 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat. 
Yet  dear  to  Fanc3r's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dalev  and  sparkling  brook  betwe< 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  song. 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wing  your  vales  amon| 

Scenes  of  my  Hope!  the  aching  eye  ye  leave, 
Like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  ei 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaze, 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend, 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreatli 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue; 
All  purple  glow'd  his  cheek,  beneath, 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest ; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower 
On  spotless  Sara's  breasC 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile. 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feet. 

Ah !  soon  the  soul-entrancing  sight 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy! 
He  gazed!  he  thrill'd  with  deep  delight! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

«  And  0!>  he  cried — •  Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear ! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venus  find — 
I  'II  fix  my  empire  here.M 


THE  KISS. 

Om  kisi,  dear  Maid!  I  said  and  sigh'd- 
Your  scorn  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  bliss? 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss? 

Yon  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vale, 
Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  close 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose, 
And  hovers  o'er  the  uninjured  bloom 
Sighing  back  the  soft  perfume. 
Vigour  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathing  k'lsses  fling  ; 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


;  the  giitter  of  the  Dew 
\  on  the  Ro$e*s  hue. 
f  lo  !  the  bends  her  bead, 
rts  a  blush  of  deeper  red! 

II  those  lorely  lips  disclose 
jmphs  of  the  opening  Rose; 

0  graceful!  bid  them  prore 
ive  to  the  breath  of  Love. 

er  accents,  foint  and  low, 

eased  I  hear  the  whispered  «No  !> 

ispor'd  «  No* — how  little  meant! 

ilsehood  that  endears  consent ! 

those  loTcly  lips  the  while 

the  soft  relenting  smile, 

npts  with  feigned  dissuasion  coy 

itle  violence  of  Joy. 

TO  A  YOUNG  ASS. 

THER  BEING  TETHERED  NEAR  IT. 

of  an  oppressed  race ! 
uid  patience  of  thy  face : 
en  tie  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 
agged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head, 
ulled  spirits  hath  dismay'd, 
u  dost  sport  along  the  glade? 
ike  the  nature  of  things  young) 

1  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung? 
lie  fears  anticipate, 

Misery!  thy  future  fate? 
cal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 
It  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ?» 
eart  thrill'd  with  filial  pain 
tched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  ? 
f  piteous  is  her  lot — 
g  within  a  narrow  spot 
e-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 
ound  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 

master  should  have  learnt  to  show 

ght  by  fellowship  of  woe! 

ir  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 

in  a  land  of  luxury  ! 

its  footsteps  hither  bend? 

,  «  And  have  I  then  one  friend  ?» 

thou  poor  despised  forlorn ! 
iher — spite  of  the  fool's  scorn ! 
i  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 
ntid  equality  to  dwell, 
ill  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 
tickle  Plenty's  ribless  side! 
Iditt  toss  thy  heeU  in  gamesome  play, 
It,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay! 
c  musically  sweet  to  me 
harfth  bray  of  joy  would  be, 
melodies  that  soothe  (o  rest 
pale  fashion's  vacant  breast! 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptei'd  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  rale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honour's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tem, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory,  bosom^pring  of  joy. 


THE  SIGH. 

When  Youth  his  faery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled ; 
Then  Mary!  'mid  my  lightsome  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,  along  the  waves  of  woe. 
My  harassed  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen. 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea 
I  heaved  an  anguish'd  Sigh  for  thee ! 

Rut  soon  reflection's  power  imprest 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast; 
And  sickly  hope  with  Waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die: 
I  yielded  to  the  stern  decree, 
Yet  heaved  u  languid  Sigh  for  thee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Care 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  were! 
Thy  Image  may  not  hanish'd  be- 
Still,  Mary!  still  I  sigh  for  thee. 
June,  I7g4> 


DOME.STIC  PEACE. 

e,  on  what  holy  ground 
niesiic  Peace  be  found? 
1  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
Fearful  wings  she  flics. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Erb  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 

Tlie  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  KING*S  ARMS,  ROSS. 

FORMERLY  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  ■  MAN  OF  ROSS.» 

Richer  than  miser  o'er  his  countless  hoards. 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-polluted  lords, 

Here  dwelt  the  Man  of  Ross!  O  Traveller,  hear! 

Departed  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health, 

With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth; 

He  hears  the  widow's  heaven-breathed  prayer  of  praise, 

He  mark'd  the  sheltcr'd  orphan's  tearful  gaze. 

Or  where  the  sorrow-shrivell'd  captive  lay, 

Pours  the  bright  blaze  of  Freedom's  noon-tide  ray. 

Reneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheer'd  moments  pass, 

Fill  to  the  good  man's  name  one  grateful  glass  : 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


To  hi{;hcr  zenC  fthall  Memory  uake  Uiy  tool. 
And  Virtue  miii|;te  ia  the  ennobied  bovL 
Bat  if,  like  o>c»  lhrou(;li  life's  diftretrful  icmm 
Lonely  and  sad  thy  pilgrinuge  hath  been; 
And  if  ihy  breast  with  beartrsick  anguish  franght, 
Tbon  jonmcyest  onward  lenpesl-loss'd  in  tliought ; 
Dere  client  thy  caret!  in  ^toenvM  Tiiions  melt. 
And  dream  of  fondocw,  ihou  batt  aever  felt! 


I JXES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A  VILLAGE. 

Orck  more,  sweet  Stream!  with  slow  foot  wandering 

near, 
I  bless  thy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear. 
Escaped  the  flashing  of  ilie  noontide  hours 
With  on^  froh  garland  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  zephyr^hauntcd  brink  1  turn) 
lly  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-nymph,  Sulilude; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well, 
Tlie  Heruiil-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scatter'd  cots  and  peaceful  liamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  hanks 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks. 
Released  from  school,  tlietr  little  hearts  at  rest, 
Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  waveless  breast. 
The  rustic  licre  at  ere  with  pensive  look 
^Yhistling  lorn  ditties  leans  upon  liis  crook, 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread 
To  liftt  the  much-loved  maid's  accustom'd  tread  : 
She,  vainly  mindful  of  her  dame's  rummand, 
Loiters,  the  long-fiU'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
(J n boastful  Stream  !  thy  fount  with  pebbled  falls 
The  faded  form  of  past  delight  recalls, 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose, 
And  all  was  jov;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  transient  glunm  upon  my  soul  imprest. 
Like  passing  clouds  impirtured  on  thy  breast. 
Life's  curreut  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon, 
Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Moon  : 
Ah!  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Or  o'er  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  foamt  along ! 


LINES  ON  A  FRIEND. 

WBO  DIED  OF  A   FRENZY  FEVER  INDUCED  BY  CALUIl- 

{IIOUS  REPORTS. 

EDMVnD !  thy  grave  with  aching  eye  1  scan, 

And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast — Mau ! 

'T  is  tempest  all  or  gloom  :  in  early  youth. 

If  gifted  with  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  Truth, 

We  force  to  start  amid  her  feign'd  caress 

Vice,  siren-hag!  in  native  ugliness; 

A  brother's  fate  will  haply  rouse  the  tear. 

And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear! 

Rut  if  our  fonil  hearts  call  to  Pleasuie's  bower 

Some  pigmy  Folly  in  a  careless  hour. 

The  faiihlesA  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 

And  mingled  forms  of  3liscry  rise  around : 

Heart-fretting  Fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast, 

Tliat  courts  the  future  woe  to  hide  the  past; 


Eemonw,  the  poiaon'd  arrow  in  his  ■ide. 

And  load  lewd  Mirth,  to  Anguish  dote  allied : 

1111  Fkvniy,  fieice-eyed  child  of  moping  pnia, 

Dtrtt  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  bnin. 

Beil,  iiyarid  shade!  Shall  Slander  sqnnlling  near 

Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  ear? 

'T  was  tliine  to  foel  the  sympathetic  glow 

In  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty'a  meek  woe; 

Thine  aR  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  fliea, 

The  zonelest  Carea,  and  smiling  Gourteaiet. 

NurMd  in  thy  bcnrl  the  firmer  Virtues  grew. 

And  in  thy  heart  they  wither'd!  Such  chill  dew 

Wan  Indolence  on  each  yonng  blossom  tbed; 

And  Vanity  her  filmy  nelrwork  spread. 

With  eye  ihatroU'd  around  in  asking  gaxe, 

And  tongue  that  traffiek'd  in  the  trade  of  praiee. 

Thy  follies  such  !  the  Iwrd  world  nurk'd  them  well! 

Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  fell? 

Rest,  injured  shade!  tlie  poor  man's  grateful  prayer 

Oil  heaven-ward  wing  tliy  wounded  soul  shall  box. 

As  oft  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  past. 

And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass, 

With  introverted  eye  I  conii;mplate 

Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of — Fate! 

To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  aasign'd 

Energic  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind. 

The  daring  ken  of  Truth,  the  Patriot's  part. 

And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  tlie  gentle  heart. 

Slotli-jaundiccd  all!  and  from  my  graspless  hand 

Drop  Friendship's  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glass  sind. 

I  weep,  yet  stoop  not!  the  faint  anguish  flows, 

A  dreamy  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  dose. 

Is  this  piled  earth  our  being's  passless  mound? 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  crown'd? 
Tired  sentinel!  mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  fain  would  sleep,  though  pillow'd  on  a  clod! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POFJkl  ON  THE  I 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell, 

Kre  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  farewell. 

Where  first,  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 

I  heard  of  guilt  and  wondeKd  at  the  tale! 

Yet  tliongh  the  hours  flew  by  on  caielesa  wing, 

Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  1  sing. 

Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  Hung  its  beam 

In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream, 

BIy  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 

!^lourn'd  with  tiie  brei-ze,  O  Lee  Boo!  *  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Where'er  I  wander'd.  Pity  still  was  near, 

Breathed  from  the  heart  and  glisten'd  in  the  tear : 

No  knell  that  toH'd,  but  fill'd  my  anuouseye, 

Atid  suffering  Nature  wept  that  one  should  die!  * 

Thus  to  sad  sympathies  I  soothed  my  breast. 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West : 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  with  high  disdain, 
With  giant  fury  burst  her  triple  chain ! 


■  Le*  Bno,  the  too  of  Abbs  Thole,  Priaee  of  the  P«l«ir  hUixli. 
narac  o«er  lo  Ennlnnil  «ith  (lapialn  W]liO«,  di«d  of  lb«  •mjII-^«. 
anil  Ib  borM  in  Grf«o«rirfa  charcb-yanl.— S«eKBATB*a  jleMirai. 

t  Souilivf '•  RriroAprrl. 
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FieKe  on  her  front  the  bUttiiig  Dof^tir  gtow^ii; 
Her  banner*,  like  a  midoiight  meteor,  flow'd ; 
Amid  the  yellinf;  of  the  Morro-rent  akiaa! 
Sltr  came,  and  acallcr^d  battles  from  btr  eyet! 
Th'»n  EauliAtioa  waked  the  patriot  fira 
AnJ  ■wept  with  wilder  hand  the  Alccan  lyre  : 
Rrd  from  the  tynuiCa  wound  1  shook  the  lanre, 
And  Mrode  in  J4vy  the  reeking  plaint  of  Fninre ! 

Fallen  it  the  opprctaor,  frieiMllev,  gbMtlT,1ow, 
And  my  hean  achet,  thoogh  Mercy  ttruck  the  blow. 
^  iih  wearied  tiMMight  once  more  I  leek  the  thade, 
Wbi-rv  peaceful  Virtue  weavet  the  myrtW  biaid. 
And  U !  if  tf)et  wlioie  holy  gloncct  roll. 
Swift  mcMcngcn,  and  eloquent  of  toul  { 
If  tmilet  more  winnini;,  and  a  gentler  mien 
Titan  the  love-wilder'd  Maniac's  brain  hatli  seen 
Shaping  celentidl  forms  in  vacant  air, 
If  ilwee  demand  tlie  empaasion'd  poeft  care — 
If  Hinh  and  softened  Sense  and  Wit  re6ned, 
The  blameleift  features  of  a  lordy  mind; 
Then  haply  shall  my  trembling  hand  asaign 
5o  fUing  wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  shrine. 
>'nr.  San !  ihoa  these  earlv  flowers  refuse— 

m 

>'c'er  lurk'd  the  snake  licneatli  their  simple  hnet ; 
Ho  purple  bloom  the  child  of  nature  bringt 
Frwm  Flattery's  nighl-thade:  as  he  feels  he  ting*. 
179a- 


SONNET. 


••••uvi,  aa  rSBdoa  Faarlet  alglit  iotpirr. 
If  kU  wrak  Wrp  at  liairi,  or  luarly  Ijrc. 
■*  ttrark  «iih  dMsllory  ba»«l,  aod  dr«w 
S<4Br  tofieacd  toaci  10  .Natare  not  uairac. 


Ml  lirart  hat  thanked  thoe,  Bowles!  for  those  soft  strains 

^ho«r  Sidney  soothes  nir,  like  the  murmuring 

« •f  «ild-tM-rt  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring! 

F'lr  h'-nc-r  not  callous  to  the  mourner's  pains 

T1»roii)ih  Youth's  gay  prime  and  tliomlcM  paths  I  went: 

An<l  *hen  the  mightier  Throes  nf  mind  iM-gan, 

Ad^I  drove  me  forth,  a  tliouglit-bewilder'd  man' 

Their  mild  and  manliest  melanrholy  lent 

A  minf.lnl  charm,  turh  as  thepan(;  ronhign'd 

Til  ftliimber.  though  the  hig  tear  it  renewed ; 

Bi'Ming  J  strange  mpterious  PIraKure  brooil 

f;*fr  the  wavy  and  lumulluoiM  mind, 

A*  i:i*-  (:r«at  Spirit  rrsl  tiiili  plastic  sweep 

M'^.'ki-  i  on  the  d.irknew  of  the  unfiirmrd  drrp. 


SONNKT. 

At  Ijti?  1  lav  in  slumhor'^  shadowy  vale, 

liiih  vi'ttnl  rliork  and  in  a  mourner's  guise, 

I  •  i-A  lite  saintt^l  form  of  Frrrdom  ri^: : 

Shr  ftpikc'  not  MddiT  mnans  ihi:  auluinnal  gale — 

•  (Btrm  Son  of  (••'ntu«!  swcft  10  nw  thy  n^iiie, 

Lri-  in  jn  wil  hour  with  alternl  voire 

l:ii,u  JudM  I  >ppreii»ioo's  hireiin|;  crvvt  rejoice 

ftijajng  «illi  «i/-ird  «petl  my  IjureU'J  fjoie. 

Vrt  nrvir.  Rurke!  thou  diaiik'a  (>>rruption's  bowl! 

T^iT  tiormy  Pity  and  the  rhrrished  lure 


Of  Fomp,  and  proud  Precipitance  of  soul 
WiUet^d  with  meteor  fires.    Ah  spirit  pure! 
That  error^s  mitt  had  left  thy  puiiged  eye  : 
80  might  I  dasp  thee  with  a  motlier't  joy !» 


SONNET. 

Thougi  roused  by  that  dark  Viar,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  PsiisT  o'er  the  ocean  swell ; 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfisli  brood 
Buy  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  ami  fell; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brighineu  he  shall  dwell! 
For  lo!  Religion  at  his  strong  beliest 
Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest, 
Uer  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  hid  the  Oppressor  wail 
Insulting  aye  the  vrrongs  of  patient  Folly: 
And  from  her  dark  retreat  by  Wisdom  won, 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son  ! 


SONNET. 


Whbii  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 

Spread  her  broad  wings,  that  flutter 'd  with  affright, 

EasKiNK!  thy  voice  slie  heard,  and  paused  hor  flight 

Sublime  of  hope!  For  dreadlcss  thou  didst  stand 

(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  huilom'd  flame) 

A  hirelcss  Priest  befon;  ilio  insullcd  shrine. 

And  at  her  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 

Of  unm.itch'd  <*lo<]uunce.     Therefore  thy  name 

lIi.T  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 

With  blessings  heaven-ward  breathed.     And  when  the 

doom 
Of  Nature  bids  ihee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  iiglit  shall  shine :  ns  sunk,  l)eneath  the  West, 
Tliough  the  great  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  gate, 
Still  burns  wide  Heaven  with  his  distended  blase. 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  Shkiidati  !  that  breathed 
O'er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 
My  soul  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour. 
Thy  temples  with  Hymmetti.in  flow'reis  wreatlied  : 
And  sweet  thy  voire,  a^vtlicn  o'er  Liura's  hicr 
Sad  music  trembled  through  Vnuclusa's  glade; 
Sweitl,  j%  at  d.iwn  the  love-lorn  serenade 
Th.it  wnfti  Mift  dreams  to  SIuiiiIrt'h  listening  ear- 
Now  patriot  rage  and  mdicnaiion  high 
Swell  the  full  (ones  !    And  nov^  tliitie  rye-l>eanis  danre 

'  Mcanin(;s  of  Scorn  and  Wit'i*  quaint  revelry  ! 
Wrillie*  inly  from  the  boiaim -probing  glanre 
The  .\poHtate  by  the  brainli-^  mut  adored, 

'  As  er^t  that  elder  ri«;nii  benvalh  great  .Miehael's  swonl. 


SONNKP. 

a  »hat  a  loud  and  fe-irful  shriek  wa«  ihcrr, 
Ak  ilioiigh  a  thoiiviiid  »ouU  one  dealli-grom  poui'il' 
All  me!  Ihcy  vicw'd  Itone.iih  a  hir«rlin)','K  sword 
Fallen  Kov:irsKu!  Ihroiigli  the  liurlhen'd  air 
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UiB  tiral  CmucIi'i  baihanma  jcU 
li)  m  the  chill  and  nidsii^lil  pli; 

Till  dvzt  *(  murdcnd  tlopi !  <iib>kt  Fncdam  p«Ja 


1  a  Palixol'l  Fumjx'd  cliidt 
foiiBil.iindtliehaddnlD'd  I 
wilfubat,  and  lick  dnpoir  a 


Ai»I.rt>  Fu  oft  ll>*  n>kl«l  ttnin.  an  l.»r< 

Til 

1  »ac  an  Hon'Kip'i  oiof  Ibi  nla  inion 

W, 

s* 

III  lilt  full  choiiH  wilh  *  (iDiraa*  «>Dg 

Hs 

l-il»«.l4.io«li,Uia.*vM,. 
rilhef*  j«r,  DD  Utn'i  blMlwilHts. 

Bn 

Vf 

•■ill  Ih.^  riOnE  nili>nffa«nbi>ifel.l; 

Fcllnwii-  fi«daiqwKilhalhcOpIin!'*i) 

TlK 

<■.  FAriTTiWl.cidid«*<ik<iwiihianl 

IM,  b«>icr  MO  rioin  lUl  Une  «>iaia  nlsl- 

Tbiu  in  Uif  CouinrjViriuBipbulMli  ryoicc 

rn 

jbK 

SU>en'>  •|»«:i«>hri«k  "»»  ..iDiJ.  f™ 

iSd-, 


Of  jOJit.  Ilwl  BlirBmcrtd  ill  tiaiw'i  linili|;lil  ny, 
Thn  Uid  IK  ditillau  in  •  nlo  oF  Ictrt, 
0  piBauiii  diyi  oF  llupr— for  HfrcDiitl 
Cmikl  1  rsull  you!— Bui  lliui  lliointhi  it  •■in. 
itiiikih  IMI  Pcnuauoni iHnUai  lone 
To  lure  Iho  flwi-wine'd  iraTelkm  lurk  ■pin : 
Tel  fair,  ihiHi|]h  bioi,  thdrinMgn  iliiUgkun 
tikt  ihe  bfighl  n»Bbn«  on  t  willow j  •ran. 


SOS  NET. 
PiLi  RuiMt  IhmuKh  Ilir  Nlghl  I  UiDU  pooc  Foiloni 
Rriniani'  ihai  man  on  hi*  d«i1i-bed  fnmm, 

Bilni'il.  thcB  cMKhnforili  to  Wgalinit  Scorn' 

Tho  world  ilpttllui:  teCliHU  one  <  pride, 

lie  of  ViruK,  •cunl*  on  iby  iliiLnu : 

l.a>a  nd  iIat,  llial  ratinl  thne,  dcriile  . 

Vi««h>lu*ill*hetlErwrelel.edueHt 

illimMdio  ihigk,ihuihor««tiaulil  tie 


SONNET. 


[I  thf  enj  hoin 
■■d  palftied  head. 


ig  DuA  irm  I  l-ll  neli  theie  froien  dewi 

ing  from  Ihy  while  beard  and  numb  Ihy  hreeir. 

a  loa  thill  lend  Ihee,  JLkea  i:hildt 


BONNKT. 
reou  htHdetl.  my  jioor  Henri  t  md  ihf  diureM 
lejuninc  I  ponder  witli  i  (roinrul  inule, 
inA  prohe  thy  wn  wound  aiernly.  Ibaugl»lfa<  while 
tivoln  !>e  mijie  eye  and  dim  with  lira*iiieB. 
\hy  didiil  ihvu  liai«l  to  Hope't  v-lriirper  bland  r 
Ir.  KueoinB.  why  Forget  ihe  halln);  ule, 
Vtien  Jolouly  with  Feirriili  Fiocin  pale 
arr'dlLy  Fine  tibrei  wilh  D  m^iniac'i  bandl 


ockly  droopt  upoD  ht 
SO\KET. 


If  llirounli  U>e  ahuddering  midniuhl  I 
From  the  dtrk  dungeon  of  the  lower 
Ttiat  rearful  roiu,  a  faaialigd  Fuihcr 

Bl'.ek  llo"or"™m-d.  ..nd  'JllZ « 

Could  I  bchuld  Ihee  in  ihy  loftier  mo 


WiM  runy 

paHK  and  ofl-ninncd  eye 

Jellielrwlld'oaod  melody: 

Vp  «our  the 

larthuB  uraflithxi  of  Die  F'lnek 

That  an  cm 

plon  o'er  piecipira  l.rowie: 

Fron  >be  fbn 

•edlltMiMollht  naked  rock 
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CMid  which  the  May-fhorn  blends  its  blossonu  white) 
>Miere  broad  xmooth  stones  jut  out  in  moMy  Mits, 
I  no^t : — and  now  liave  gain'd  the  topmost  site. 
Ah  !  what  a  hixury  of  landscape  meets 
.My  gnze!  Proud  Towers,  and  Gots  more  dear  to  me, 
Elm-sliadow'd  Fields,  and  prospect-bounding  Sea! 
Devp  si^hs  my  lonely  lieart:  I  drop  the  tear: 
Encbanting  spot!  O  were  my  Sara  here'. 


i  LINES 

I 

I  IX  T»  HANOVER  OP  SPENSER. 

I  0  PiACB !  that  on  a  filled  bank  doat  love 
i  To  refU  thine  head  beneath  an  (Mire  Tree, 

I  would,  that  from  tlie  pinions  of  thy  Dore 
■  One  quill  withouten  pain  ypluek'd  night  be  I 
For  O !  I  wifth  my  Sara's  frowns  to  flee, 
And  fain  to  her  some  soothing  song  would  write, 
Lnt  tite  rewnt  my  rude  discourtesy, 
Who  Tow'd  to  meet  her  ere  the  morning  light. 
But  broke  my  plighted  word— ah!  false  and  recreant 
wi#it! 

List  night  as  I  my  weary  bead  dad  pillow 

With  thoughts  of  my  discerer'd  Fair  engross'd, 

Cliill  Fancy  droop'd  wreathing  herself  with  willow. 

As  though  my  breast  entombed  a  pining  ghost. 

•  From  aome  hlett  couch,  yonng  Rapture's  bridal  boast, 

R^ieded  Slumber!  hither  wing  thy  way; 

But  leave  oae  with  the  matin  hour,  at  moetl 

As  Dight-doeed  Floweret  to  thcoricnt  ray, 

Xy  sad  heart  will  expand,  when  I  llie  Maid  sunrey.* 


{  Bal  LoTe,  who  heard  the  silence  of  my  thought. 
Contrived  a  too  successful  wile,  I  ween : 
I  And  whisper'd  to  himself,  with  malice  fraught— 

*  Too  long  car  Slave  the  Damsel's  smiles  hath  teen : 
To-morrow  shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien!* 

He  spake,  and  ambu4i*d  lay,  till  on  my  bed 
The  morning  shot  lier  dewy  glancea  km. 
When  as  1  'gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head— 

•  Now,  Bard  I  1  11  work  thee  woe!*  the  laughing  Ellin 

aaid. 

Sleep,  aofily-breathing  God !  his  downy  wing 
Was  fluttering  now,  as  quickly  to  depart; 
Wlien  twang'd  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string, 
With  pathless  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
W;M  there  some  magic  in  the  Elfin's  dart? 
Or  did  he  strike  my  couch  with  wiiard  lance? 
For  •iraight  so  fair  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
(No  fairer  deck'd  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
That  Sleep  enamour'd  grew,  nor  moved  from  his  sweet 
trance! 


My  Sara  came,  vrith  gentlett  look  divine; 

Bright  shone  her  eye,  yet  tender  was  il»  beam: 

I  felt  the  pr«ssurc  of  her  lip  to  mine! 

Whupering  we  went,  and  Love  was  all  our  theme — 

Love  pure  and  spotless,  as  at  first,  I  deem. 

He  sprang  from  Heaven  I  Such  joys  with  Sleep  did  'bide. 

That  I  the  living  Image  of  my  Dream 

Fondly  forgot.     Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd— 

•  0!  bow  shall  1  behold  my  Love  at  even-tide !» 


IMITATED  FROM  OSSIAN. 

Thi  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps. 

In  Lumia'i /lowery  vale: 
Beneath  the  dew  the  Lily  weeps. 

Slow-waving  to  tlie  gale. 

M  Cense,  restless  gale!*  it  seems  to  say, 
■  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing ! 

The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

«  To  morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lnmia.ii 


With  eager  gaie  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along, 

Thus,  faithful  Maiden!  Mom  shall 
The  Yonth  of  timplest  song. 


But  I  aknig  the  breeze  shall  roXL 
The  voice  of  feeble  power; 

And  dwell,  the  Moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Slumber's  nightly  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOMA. 

How  long  will  ye  round  mc  be  swelling, 

O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  Sea? 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling. 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  the  Tree. 
Through  the  high-sounding  halls  of  Cathloma 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  I  strayed ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninathoma, 

And  they  blessed  the  white-bosom'd  Maid ! 

A  Ghost!  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  drest — 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But,  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotion. 

Fleet  the  shadowy  forms  of  Delight — 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Ocean  1 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


1 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH. 

Ir,  while  my  passion  I  impart, 
You  deem  my  words  untme, 

0  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart- 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for  jou .' 

Ah  no  I  reject  the  thoughtless  claim 

In  pity  to  your  Lover ! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  the  flame 

It  wishes  to  discover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah  cease  thy  tears  and  Sobs,  my  little  Life ! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  Knife : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye 
And  to  quick  Laughter  change  Uiis  peevish  cry! 


la 


COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Woe, 
Tutor'd  by  Pain  each  source  of  Pain  to  know ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  cra»p  and  young  desire; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  HI  offend  thy  sight. 
And  rouse  the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  affright! 
Untaught,  yet  wise!  'mid  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Tliou  closely  cl ingest  to  thy  Mother's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  fdce  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  hearings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature!  thou  makest  me  sigh — 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased. 
For  trifles  mourning  and  by  trifles  pleased, 
Break  FricndKhip's  Mirror  with  a  tetchy  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altar  glow ! 

O  thou  that  rearest  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  frame. 

Thrice  holy  Faith!  whatever  thorns  I  meet 

As  on  i  totter  with  unpractised  feet. 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee. 

Meek  Nurse  of  Souls  through  their  long  Infancy ! 


LINES 


WRITTE<f  AT  8HURTON  BARS,  KEAR  BRIUGBWATER, 
SEPTEMBER,  1 795,  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  LETTER  FROM 
BRISTOL. 


Gnod  TerM  Motf  good,  and  bad  Terae  thea  aeeai  bett»r 
RoeeiTed  froa  abMnt  friead  by  way  of  L«tt«r. 
For  what  m  iweet  can  laboured  lay*  impart 
At  0B«  rndo  rkyme  wara  frum  a  friendly  heart  T 

Alios. 


Noa  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wilderness  on  high; 

Nor  now  w^iih  curious  sight 
I  mark  the  glow-worm,  as  I  pan, 
Move  with  •  green  radiancew  through  the  grass, 

An  emerald  of  light. 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wafted  spirit  is  with  you. 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cbeerlett  room — 

Ah  me!  Too  are  in  tears! 

Bdoved  Woman !  did  you  fly 

ChUrd  Frieaddiip's  dark  disliking  eye, 

Or  Mirth's  nntimely  din  7 
With  crael  weight  tbase  triflei  ptMS 
A  temper  sore  with  teoderiMM, 

When  aches  the  void 


Bot  why  with  table  wend  nwTileiiri! 
Should  Fancy  ronee  within  my 

Dim-irisaged  ihapei  of  Dieedt 
IJntenantinf  its  beenleoas  day 
My  Sara's  sool  has  winf^d  its  way. 

And  hovers  romd  my  beadt 

I  fidt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
When  slowly  sunk  the  day^s  last  gleam; 


Ton  roused  each  gentler  sense 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Blossom's  bloom, 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  perfume 

With  viewless  influence. 

And  hark,  my  I^ve!  The  see-breexe  moans 
Through  yon  ref  i  house !  O'er  rolling  stones 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep 
The  onward-surging  tides  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  tliunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channdl'd  Isle* 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unslated  by  the  blast) 
The  Watclifire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast. 

Even  there— beneath  that  light-house  tower- 
In  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Sara  came. 
Time  was,  I  should  have  thought  it  sweet 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

And  there  in  black  soul-jaundiced  fit 
A  sad  gloom-pamper'd  Man  to  sit, 

And  listen  to  the  roar : 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  deep 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  the  Liglituing's  blaze  to  mark 
Some  toiling  tempest-shattered  bark ; 

Her  vain  distress-guns  hear; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night— 

To  see  no  Vessel  there  ! 

But  Fancy  now  more  gaily'sings  ; 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  wings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com, 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breast : 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods,  till  returning  mom. 

O  mark  those  smiling  teen,  that  swell 
The  open'd  Rose!  From  heaven  they  fell. 

And  with  the  sun-beam  blend. 
Hess'd  visitations  from  above. 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

¥nien  stormy  Midnight  howling  ronnd 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  sound. 

To  me  yonr  arms  you  'II  stretch : 
Great  God !  you  'U  say— To  us  so  kind, 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  honseless,  friendless  wretch ! 

The  leers  that  tremble  down  your  cheek. 
Shall  bothe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 

>  The  BohMS,  la  the  Bri«tal  Ckaaaet. 
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In  Pity's  dew  divine ; 
And  from  your  heart  the  sighs  that  stflftl 
Shall  make  your  rising  bosom  feel 

The  answering  swell  of  mine ! 

How  oft,  my  Love!  with  shapings  sweet 
I  paint  the  moment  we  sliall  meet! 

x^  iih  eager  speed  I  dart — 
I  seize  you  in  the  vacant  air, 
And  ^ncy,  with  a  Husband's  care 

I  press  you  to  my  heart ! 

T  is  said,  on  Summei's  evening  hour 
Flashes  the  golden-colour'd  Uower 

A  fair  electric  flame : 
And  so  shall  flash  my  love-charged  eye 
When  all  the  heart's  big  ecstasy 

Shoots  rapid  through  the  frame ! 


LINES 


TO  A  FKIEfD  Ut  A?fSWER   TO  A  MELANCHOLY  LETTER. 

AwiT,  those  cloudy  looks,  that  labouring  sigh, 
Tile  peevisti  offspring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
Nor  meanly  thus  complain  of  Fortune's  power, 
When  the  blind  Gamester  throws  a  luckless  die. 

Yon  setting  Sun  flashes  n  mournful  gleam 
Behind  those  broken  clouds,  his  stormy  train  : 
To-niorrow  shall  the  many-coloured  main 
In  brightness  roll  beneath  his  orient  beam! 


Wild,  as  the  autumnal  gust,  the  hand  of  Time 
Flies  o'er  his  mystic  lyre  :  in  »hadowy  dance 
The  alternate  groups  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance 
RnponsiTe  to  his  varying  strains  sublime! 

tears  on  its  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate; 

Tie  twain,  who,  luU'd  by  Seine's  mild  murmon,  ltd 

His  weary  oxen  to  their  nightly  shed, 

Is-day  may  rule  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

Rar  shall  not  Fortune  with  a  vengeful  smile 
Sonrey  the  sanguinary  Despot's  might, 
ind  haply  hurl  the  Pageant  from  his  height, 
Cnwept  to  wander  in  some  savage  isle. 

Tbere  shiT'ring  sad  beneath  the  tempest's  frown 
Round  hie  tired  limbs  Co  wrap  the  purple  vest ; 
iod  mii!'d  with  nails  and  beads,  an  equal  jest ! 
Barter  for  food,  the  jewels  of  his  crown. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSINGS ; 
A  DCSULTORT  POEM, 

WUTTE:!  Olf  THE  CHRISTMAI  ETK  OF  1 794. 

Tais  is  the  time,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 

The  voice  of  Adoration  rouses  me, 

it  with  a  Cherub's  trump :  and  high  upborne, 

Yea,  mingling  with  the  Choir,  I  seem  to  view 

Tlie  rision  of  the  heavenly  multitude, 

Wlio  hymn'd  the  song  of  Peace  o'er  Bethlehem's  fields ! 

Yet  thou  more  bright  than  all  the  Angel  blase, 

That  harbin^er'd  thy  birth,  Thou,  Man  of  Woes ! 


Despised  Galilaean !     For  the  Great 

Invisible  (by  symbols  only  seen) 

With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 

Shines  from  the  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Han, 

When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 

Blourns  for  the  Oppressor.     Fair  the  vernal  Mead, 

Fair  the  ln(;h  Crovc,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stars; 

True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire  ! 

Yet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  many-colour'd  Mead, 

Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  Isles, 

Nor  the  starred  Azure,  nor  the  sovran  Sun, 

E'er  with  such  majesty  of  portraiture 

Imaged  the  supreme  lieauty  uncreate, 

As  thou,  meek  Saviour!  at  the  fearful  hour 

When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wing'd  the  prayer 

Harp'd  by  Archangels,  when  tliey  sing  of  Mercy  ! 

Which  when  the  Almighty  beard  from  forth  his  Throne 

Diviner  light  fill'd  lle.ivcn  with  ecstasy! 

Heaven's  hymnings  paused :  and  Hell  her  yawning  mouth 

Closed  a  brief  moment. 

Lovely  was  the  death 
Of  Him  whose  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
lie  on  the  thought-ben  ii;hled  M'cptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhead,  melting  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dark  Idolatry 
Broke  and  missliapcd  the  Omnipresent  Sire: 
And  first  by  Fear  unrharmcd  the  droused  Soul.' 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
Dim  recollections:  and  thence  soared  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  l)elicve  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Kternal  dooms  for  his  iniiiiorial  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  al>«orb'd  :  and  centred  there 
God  only  lo  behold,  and  know,  and  feel, 
Till  by  exriusive  ConKciousness  of  God 
All  M:ir-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity :  God  all  in  all! 
We  and  our  Father  one ! 

And  bless'd  are  they, 
Who  in  this  fleshly  World,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men, 
Adore  with  stedfast  unpresoming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  and  Energy! 
And  gaiing,  trembling,  patiently  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Father^s  Throne 
Lead  gradual — else  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revtnge : 
For  tliey  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  Supreme  Fair  sole  Operant :  in  whose  llfpht 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Lofe 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good 
Theirs  loo  celestial  courage,  inly  armed— 
DivarfiBg  Earth'ff  gianl  brood,  what  time  they  mnse 
Ob  ibeir  gnat  Father,  great  beyond  compars! 
And  marddng  onwards  view  high  o'er  their  beads 
His  wafiag  Banatrs  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  tha  Creator  lore,  created  might 

Dread  not :  within  their  tents  no  terrors  walk. 

■  To  VoTjTW  itripiiMniif  ttg  7re»o«v 

Damas.  de  UysL  M^pL 
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For  l\f-\  art  hr.lv  thinf.ft  l>cfore  the  Lord. 

Ave  uiipM^fdiitrd,  ihoii[;h  LtnhkhouUi  leifuewiiLHel!: 

i'»f-\  8  Aliar  ;:r:t^{iiDp  with  an  ca{Tcr  hand 

Fear,  Otv  wiUJ-iivij-ed.  palt,  «^e— 'tiriinp  wrnrh. 

Siirc-rcfii|:rl  h^'irs  hu  hot  purvumi;  fic-n  U 

Y(  11  Hi  \ain  di-i.-in'C     Soon  rifr'-^h  i  from  fleaTcn. 

He  cjlfii^lhi-  t!irob  and  tnnpoikt  r.f  his  heart. 

Ili«»  f  ounti  runff  Mrtlle«:  a  *ofi  v-lcmn  his* 

Swim*>  in  !ii*  ev- — his  »wimmin(!  i*yc  uprasicd  ; 

And  F.iiili'^  whole  armour  {iliit.-r^  f^n  hi*-  hmht' 

And  thus  ir.insfi;:iir«rJ  «ith  a  drradl*M  a«e. 

A  ^iilemii  hii«>h  of  soul,  meek  he  l>rliold« 

All  (hin;:s  f>f  t<.rribk*  Msemin  : :  \vi.  unmoved 

Views  e\-n  the  iniiiiilii:alile  njini^'Vrt 

Th;i(  sliowf'r  riowTi  Tc-n;;eunce  on  thev  latter  days. 

For  kindling  wiili  inionv.'r  iKitv 

i-rom  thi-  c«.U-*!i«l  MtTcy-*'Mt  i!.»y  come. 

And  ^ii  I  he  rcnoviiiinj;  W,.!:*  of  f.ove 

Il.ivc  fiird  ihfir  ViaU  with  Mlm»r\-  Wralh. 

To  sickly  N^Jture  more  niedioinjl 

Til  in  »hit  »ofi  h.ilm  tlif  \vei'|iinj;  f:ood  man  poun 

Into  the  lone  drspuiled  trJvclK-rs  wounds! 

Thus  from  the  Kli.rt,  repener.ilc  throiip;h  faith. 
l*asH  tlic  fl.irk  P.i'«<.iiin>  and  uh.it  thirsty  Cires 
Drink  up  (he  <>pirit  and  the  dim  rej;.ird'« 
Self-cenlii:.      Lo  (hey  Tnni»h  !  or  urquire 
Now  n;i»H'»,  new  fenturtA — hy  supernal  prare 
EorolK'd  v.ith  li);h(,  and  n.i(urali7t^  in  Heaven. 
A»  wlien  a  ^heplierd  on  a  vernal  morn 
Throu({;h  some  ibiek  fo{^  creeps  timorous  with  blow  fool. 
Dirklinj;  he  files  on  the  imme<li.i(c  road 
liis  dovnwani  eve  :  all  els.'  of  fiir-st  kind 
Hid  or  deform'd.     Builo!  the  burstini;  Sun  ! 
Toucli'd  bv  the  enchantment  of  (hat  siidilen  beam 
Slrai|;ht  the  hlaek  vapour  melteih,  and  in  globes 
Of  dewy  |;li(ter  |;i'ms  each  plant  and  tree; 
On  every  l<  af.  on  every  bl.idc  it  han(;s ! 
Danre  (;lad  (he  new-(>om  in  terming;  ling  ra\'s, 
:   And  wide  iround  the  land^afM:  streams  with  Qlorv! 

I  Tliere  i»  one  Mind,  one  omniprewnt  Mind, 
I  Oinniiic.     Ilis  most  iioly  name  is  Love. 

Truth  of  suMimini;  iutporl '  with  the  which 

Who  fee<N  .md  viturates  his  consiani  soul, 

Be  from  his  small  particulai  orbit  flien 

With  blcss'd  outslartini; !  From  Himself  he  6ies, 

SuiHis  in  the  Sun,  and  wiili  no  partial  ((aie 

Views  all  rre.ition ;  and  be  lores  it  all. 

And  bli.'SWA  it,  and  calls  it  very  (>ood '. 

This  is  inde«Ml  to  dwell  with  the  Mom  High ! 

Clienibs  and  rapture-trembling  Seriphim 

Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almi|;hty's  Throne. 

But  that  we  roam  imcons^'ious,  or  with  hearts 

Unfeeling  of  our  univcnul  Sire, 

And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Ciin 

Injures  uninjured  (in  her  hest-aim'd  blow 

Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 

Haply  for  (liis  Mime  younger  Angel  now 

Looks  down  on  Human  Efatiirc :  and,  behold  ! 

A  sea  of  hloixl  liestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  mad 

Embattling  Interests  on  each  oUiar  null 

Widi  unhelm'd  ruge! 

'T  is  tlie  sublime  of  mao, 
Our  noontide  Majesty,  to  know  ourselves 


Pa-Ik  and  proportions  of  one  vondroos  whole! 

T:.if  fiaiemiies  man.  this  constitutes 

•  inr  f  hsT-iiief  and  bea.rTn|*s.     Ent  't  is  Cod 

[>i^fuMr-i  :hroufh  all.  that  doth  make  all  one  whole; 

T!iis  i}ii-  vr%:  supensrition.  him  eic^pt 

AufLit  u.  d-.^re.  Supreme  Reality! 

T^e  p'.eniiu  ie  and  permaneore  of  bliM ! 

O  Fic-n '«  of  Supen>:ition  :  not  that  oft 

Thr  er-in^  Pni>t  ha:b  Main'd  with  hrother*t  blood 

Yfiur  f  ri'iy  i.loW  not  for  iliis  max  wrath 

Ti'undrr  ardinsi  sou  from  the  Holy  One! 

Tfu:  •.•±T  s>r>nji-  i-lain  that  steamcth  to  the  sun, 

IV  -T^'-rd  w  iih  Lieath :  or  where  more  hideous  Trade 
I  Loiid-l.iu.:\int:  p3ck«  his  lules  of  human  anguish: 
■  1  will  raiv:  up  a  moumiDf.  O  ye  Fiends! 

.\n'l  rur^  sour  «>pc]|s.  thai  film  the  rye  of  Faith, 
'  Hidinj;  the  prc^ni  God  .  whose  prescnoe  lost. 

The  mor'il  world'h  cohesion,  we  become 

An  aoarcliy  of  SpiriL«!  Toy-bewi(ch*d, 

Made  b!md  !iy  luslik.  disheritc^l  of  soul, 
,  Nu  common  crntie  Man.  no  common  sire 

Knowethl  A  vordiil  »oliLir\-  tiling, 

'Mid  countlesfk  brethren  with  a  IoucIt  heart 

Throug!i  ri^urt«  and  cities  the  smooth  Sarage  roams. 

Feelinf:  himvrlf.  his  own  low  Self  the  whole; 

When  he  by  s.icred  empathy  might  make 

The  wholi>  one  se!f !  Self,  that  no  alien  knows! 
I  Self,  far  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  ran  travel! 
'  Self,  ^prejding  s:ill !  <.»hliviou«  of  its  own. 

Yet  all  of  all  po4Ae«Aing'.  This  is  Faith  ! 

This  the  Messiah's  destined  victory! 

But  first  offences  neods  must  come !  Eren  now* 
iniaek  Ilfll  liugbs  horrible— to  hear  the  scoff!) 
Thee  (o  defend,  meek  Galilean  !  Thee 
And  tliy  mild  laws  of  lose  unutterable, 
I  Mis(rus(  and  Enmity  have  burst  the  bands 
Of  social  Peace:  and  listening  Treachery  lurks 
With  pioHt  fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  life; 
And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 
Wail  numberlevi;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread ; 
Thee  (o  defend,  dear  Saviour  of  Mankind! 
Thee,  Lamb  of  God  I  Thee,  blameless  Prince  of  Peace! 
From  allsiiles  ru<ih  (he  thirsty  brood  of  War  I 
Austria,  and  ihat  foul  Womau  of  the  North, 
The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 
And  he,  connatural  Mind  !  whom  ^in  their  tongs 
So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  feign'd) 
Some  Fnry  fondled  in  her  hate  to  man, 
Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  maiy  sui^e 
Lick  bis  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inhnathe 
Horrible  sympathy !  And  leagued  with  theM 
Each  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gore ! 
Soul-harden'd  barterers  of  hiunan  blood ! 

>  Jsoaary  mi,  17(4.  in  tbe  debste  oa  iW  Addrau  to  hU  Is- 
Jetty,  OB  ihr  •pt'cch  froB  ibc  ThrOBf,  the  Eari  of  GoIMfbrd  aovod 
an  Ameadnpnl  to  tbe  follewins  «floct:''aThM  th«  Hwue  bO|i«d 
fail  Xajetty  woold  teiie  ibe  corlivtt  opportoaily  to  caodode  ■  petoi 
milk  FraoOT,*  otr^  Thii  aoiioa  «m  opposed  bj  iho  Dako  of  Porfr- 
laod,  who  ■  ooBiidercd  ibe  war  to  ho  avrcly  {{roaBdvd  oa  ooo  prla> 
elple— iho  preMrvsiioa  of  tbe  Cbrittiaa  Religioo.a  May  3*tb. 
1794,  ibe  Doke  of  Bedford  aored  •  ooaiber  of  Roaolatlooa,  whb  • 
viow  to  ibf  Eatablitbawol  of  a  Faaoe  witb  Froaca.  Ho  waa  opposed 
(aaoag  oibert)  by  i<ord  AWagdoa  ia  tbeao  rcaarkablo  worda:  ■  Tba 
beat  road  to  Pmoo,  mj  L«rdt,  b  War :  sad  War  carrlad  oa  la  tba 
■awe  Baaaer  in  wbicb  woareiaaghi  lo  worship  oar  Creator,  aa»» 
ly,  wItb  all  oar  toaU.  sad  wiib  all  oar  aUada,  aad  wlih  aJl  ear 
boarta,  aad  with  all  oar  atroafth.B 
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imeSlaTe-merchaou!  Scoq>ioii-whiptof  Fate! 
n  savagery  of  holy  leal, 
c  yoke,  the  race  degenerate, 
itain  erst  had  blush'd  to  call  her  aoosl 
rfend  the  Moloch  Priest  prefers 
r  of  hate,  and  bellows  to  the  herd 
r.  Accomplice  Deity 
ce  jealousy  of  waken'd  wrath 
irth  with  our  armies  and  our  fleets, 
the  red  ruin  on  their  foes? 
nny !  to  miD|(le  fiendish  deeds 
sedncial 

Lord  of  unsleeping  Love,* 
'lasting  Thou  I  We  ihall  not  die. 
n  tliese,  in  mercy  didst  thou  form, 
of  fiood  through  Evil,  by  brief  wrong 
nilh  lovely,  and  her  future  might 
o'er  the  fix'd  untrcmbling  heart. 

meral  age  a  dateless  while 
It  Slieplierd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 
li*  tent  irhere'cr  ihe  (^reen  grass  waved, 
magination  conjured  up 
F  new  desires:  with  biiay  aim, 
iimxelf.  Earth's  eiger  children  toil'd. 
ty  began,  twy-streaming  fount, 
"ice  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  and  gall. 
soft  couch,  and  many-colour'd  robe, 
vl,  and  arrh'd  dome  and  costly  feast, 
he  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  soul 
of  beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 
lized  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 
forget  the  grossncM  of  ihc  end, 
ure<l  with  its  own  activity, 
e  Disease  that  withers  inanhood't  arm, 
■r'd  Envy,  spirit-quenching  Want, 
and  Lords,  and«  Prie^^is — all  llic  sore  tlU 
and  desolate  our  mortal  life. 
ting  ills!  yet  each  the  immediate  source 
cr  good.    Their  keen  necessities 
•Macikni  goading  human  thought 
le  Earth*s  reasoning  animal  her  Lord; 
«Ie-featured  Sage's  trembling  hand 
an  host  of  arm'd  Deifies, 
lie  blind  Ionian  fabled  erst. 

irice  thus,  from  Luxury  and  War 
eavenly  Science ,  and  from  Scienct  Frwdom. 
sn'd  realiBS  Philosophers  and  Bards 
I  coDcen'ric  circl«;s :  they  whose  souli^ 
ft  of  their  high  dignities  from  God, 
t  Wealth's  rivalry!  and  they  who  long 
'd  Willi  the  charms  of  order  hate 
nnly  disproportion  :  and  whoe'er 
li  mild  sorrow  from  the  victor^s  car 
ow  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
tiest  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
i  red  lightnings  from  the  o'er-rushing  cloud, 
'd  the  beauuwus  Terrors  on  the  earth 
najestic.     Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
firm  paces  to  the  calming  aound 
A  flute!  These  on  the  Ailed  day. 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloqoent  m^ 

Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumbered  tribes 

That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind. 

These  hush'd  awhile  widi  patient  eye  serene. 

Shall  watch  tlie  mad  careering  of  the  storm; 

Tlien  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 

And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plastic  might 

Moulding  Confusion  to  such  perfect  forms. 

As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day! 

To  flait  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon, 

Bencith  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined 

They  felt  the  sea  breeie  lift  tlieir  youthful  locks; 

Or  in  tlie  month  of  blossoms,  at  mild  eve, 

Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 

Tlie  wafted  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 

And  many-tinted  streanu  and  setting  Sun 

With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 

Ecstatic  gazed !  then  homeward  as  they  strayed 

Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 

Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fair. 

Ah  far  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense. 

From  all  that  aoftens  or  ennobles  Man, 

The  wretched  Many !  Bent  beneath  their  loads 

They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 

Their  cols'  transmuted  plunder!  From  the  tree 

Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 

Budely  (li&branch'd !  Blessed  Society ! 

Fiilicst  depictured  by  some  sun-scorch'd  waste. 

Where  oft  m.ijeslic  through  the  tainted  noon 

The  Simoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 

W^ho  falls  not  prostrate  dies!  And  where  by  night, 

Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  heiiie 

The  lion  couches;  or  hyarna  dips 

Deep  in  the  lucid  stnam  his  bloody  jaws; 

Or  serpent  plants  his  vast  moon-glittering  bulk. 

Caught  in  whose  monstrous  twine  BehemoCh  *  yeU% 

His  bones  lond-craslung ! 

O  ye  numberieis, 
Whom  foul  Oppreanon's  ruffian  gluliooy 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  feast!  O  thou  poor  wrdeb, 
Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  wane, 
Roaniest  for  prey,  yea  thy  annainral  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form, 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Foliated  nights  and  days  of  bb^hemy; 
Who  in  loathed  orgies  with  lewd  wassailen 
Muat  gaily  bugh,  while  thy  remember'd  home 
Gnaws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart! 
O  aged  Women !  ye  who  weekly  cateh 
The  morsel  toss'd  by  law-forced  CliariCy, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder! 
0  loathly  Suppliants!  ye,  that  unreceived 
Toller  heart-broken  from  tlie  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Laiar-house :  or,  gaiing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  •niBared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak ! 
O  tliou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreamt  dost  view 
T!iy  Husband's  mangled  cone,  and  from  short  doie 
Start's!  with  a  tliriek;  or  in  thy  half-llutch'd  cot 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night-storm,  wet  and  cold, 
Gow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  J>aby !  Rest  awhile 


m  mat  froai  •vcrUwilBf,  O  Lord,  nine  Holy  OasT  Wo 
Jm.    O  Lotd,  Uwa  hut  ordained  tkom  fw  Jadgaoat, 


*  BAoaMth,  fa  Bslifiii,  tloniln  wifd  baaits  la  soMrsf. 
bclieTo  it  U  iho  oloflisoi,  mwm  dio  hippopoiaaos ;  mmo  affinB  k  h 
tho  wild  ball.    Wwckiltx,  It  dMiflMio*  say  laf|o  ^aadrapod. 
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Children  of  Wretchedness!  More  groans  must  rise. 
More  blood  must  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  full. 
Yet  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh  : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  opened  the  fifth  seal  '• 
And  upward  rush  on  swiftest  wing  of  fire 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  wrongs 
By  man  on  man  inflicted !  Rest  awliile, 
Children  of  Wretchedness!  The  hour  is  nigh ; 
And  lo!  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
The  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  all  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stars  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  down-trodden,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins : '  each  gentle  name, 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  far-off — for  lo!  the(>iant  Frcniy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm, 
Mockedi  high  Heaven ;  burst  hideous  from  the  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag,  unconquerable,  huge, 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  sits 
Nursing  the  impatient  earthquake. 

O  return! 
Pure  Faith !  meek  Piety !  The  abhorr'd  Form 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  earthly  pomp, 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold. 
Whose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous. 
Hath  met  the  horrible  judgment!  Whence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  shriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth !  For  she  hath  fallen 
On  whose  black  front  was  written  Mystery; 
She  that  reel'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
She  that  work'd  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  from  the  dark  embrace  all  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured  :  mitred  Atlieism  : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Givet  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him ;  and  pale  Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapings  than  surround 
Moon-blusted  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight! 
Return  pure  Faith!  return  meek  Piety! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
Self-govem'd,  the  vast  family  of  Love 
BaUed  from  the  common  earth  by  common  toil 
Ei^y  the  equal  produce.     Such  delights 
As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
Tke  nussy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies. 
And  odours  snaich'd  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  thaif  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshen'd  wing,  ambrosial  gales! 
Tlw  favour'd  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bliss  which  lie  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  delights,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seise  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Saviour  comes!  While  as  the  Thousand  Tears 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocean  claps  his  hands!  The  mighty  Dead 
Rise  to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  earliest  lime 

I  Ailndias  to  the  Frescfa  fUrolatioa. 


With  conscious  zeal  had  ui^ged  Love's  wondroas  plan, 

Coadjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 

The  high  Groves  of  die  renovated  Earth 

Unbosom  their  glad  echoes :  inly  husb'd, 

Adoring  Newton  his  serener  eye 

Raises  to  heaven  :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 

Wisest,  he  <  first  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 

Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brain. 

Lo!  Priestley  there.  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage, 

Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  land 

Statesmen  blood-stain'd  and  Priests  idolatrous 

By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude 

Drove  with  vain  hate.     Calm,  pitying  he  retired, 

And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years. 

0  Tears!  the  blest  pre-eminence  of  Saints! 

Tc  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright. 

The  wings  that  veil  the  adoring  Seraph's  eyes. 

What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne,  * 

Reflect  no  lovelier  hues !  yet  ye  depart. 

And  all  beyond  is  darkness!  Heights  most  strange, 

Whence  Fancy  falls,  fluttering  her  idle  wing. 

For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour. 

When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  wane 

Making  noon  ghastly !  Who  of  woman  born 

May  image  in  the  workings  of  his  thought. 

How  the  l)lack-vibaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  outstretch'd  3 

Beneath  the  unsteady  feel  of  Nature  groans. 

In  feverish  slumbers — destined  then  to  wake. 

When  fiery  whirlwinds  thunder  his  dread  name 

And  Angels  shout,  Destruction !  How  his  arm 

The  last  great  Spirit  lifting  high  in  air 

Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 

Time  is  no  more! 

Believe  thou,  O  my  soul. 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  Truth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream !  The  veiling  clouds  retire. 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  day. 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepest  hdl. 

Contcmplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hover  o'er 
With  untircd  gaze  the  immeasurable  fount 
Ebullient  with  creative  Deity  ! 
And  ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 
Roll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mass 
In  or(;anizing  surge !   Holies  of  God  ! 
(iVnd  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

1  haply  journeying  my  immortal  course 

Shall  sometime  join  your  mystic  choir?  Till  then 

I  discipline  my  young  noriciute  thought 

In  ministries  of  heart-stirring  sung, 

And  aye  on  Meditation's  heaven-ward  wing 

Soaring  aloft  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  frost-bound  waters — The  glad  stream 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  warbles  as  it  flows. 

*  IhiTid  HBrtlry. 

*  Rot.  Cbap.  It,  v.  a  snil  3.— Aod  imaedbldy  I  ws«  in  tk< 
Spirit :  and  behold,  a  Throne  wac  tet  in  Heaven,  and  one  sat  on  dl 
Tlirone.  Aod  he  that  sat  wac  to  look  upon  like  a  ja>p«r  and  mut 
dine  ttone,  etc 

*  The  final  Dettnictloa  Inparaoaated. 
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THE  DESTINY  OF  NATIONS. 

A  VISION. 

I  Rerereoce!  Hush  all  meaner  song, 
!  deep  preluding  Mniin  have  poured 
*Bt  Father,  only  Rightfnl  King, 
ither!  King  Omnipotent ! 
the  Word,  the  Breath, — the  Living  God. 

mphony  requires  best  instrument. 

I,  my  soul !  from  Freedom's  trophied  dome, 

which  hangeth  high  between  the  Shields 

and  Leonidas!  With  that 

isic,  that  soliciting  spell,  force  back 

«  and  stirring  spirit  tliat  lies  entranced. 

It  is  Freedom,  but  the  unfetter'd  use 
powers  which  God  for  use  had  given  ? 
f  this,  him  First,  him  Last  to  View 
neaner  powers  and  secondary  tilings 
as  through  clouds  that  veil  his  blaze. 
It  meets  the  bodily  seoxe  I  deem 
il,  one  mighty  alphabet 
t  minds ;  and  we  in  this  low  world 
th  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
aay  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
mce  from  its  shadow.     Infinite  Love, 
jcDce  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
I  retracted  Beams,  and  Sclf-cclipse 
nrealest  thine  eternal  Sun. 

oe  tliere  are  who  deem  themselves  most  free 
.•y  within  this  grosK  and  visible  sphere 
rn  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  ascent, 
tlidr  meanness:  and  themselves  they  cheat 
ly  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
tie  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
ing  tools,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
id  Omniscients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 
ing  creation  of  its  God. 

iperties  are  God :  the  naked  mam 
liere  be,  fantastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 
by  its  inactivity. 

>ause  humbly.     Others  boldlier  think 
ae  body  seems  the  aggregate 
numberless,  each  oqjaniied ; 
trange  and  dim  similitude, 
lyriads  of  self-conscious  minds 
U-conscious  Spirit,  which  informs 
dlule  ubiquity  of  thought 
!:temal  self-affirming  Act!) 
volved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
ious  province  and  apt  agency 
»ursue  its  own  self-centering  end. 
rse  the  infont  diamond  in  the  mine; 
1  the  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 
ve  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
ling  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 
red  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
le  ponoe  their  never- vary  ing  coune, 
n  their  stream.     Others,  more  wild, 
iplex  interests  weaving  human  fates, 
)r  proad,  alike  obedient  all, 
e  proccM  of  ettmal  good. 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o'er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power?  yet  these  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  the  rude  eye,  unconfirm'd  for  day. 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom. 
As  ere  from  Lieule-Oaive's  vapoury  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  far-off  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows. 
While  yet  the  stern  and  solitary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,  >  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfar-kapper,  *  while  tlie  snowy  bUsl 
Drifts  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge. 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  naother's  back  ' 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
lie  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  tlie  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualues  the  dark  mind, 
Giving  it  new  delights;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity;  and  peopling  air, 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible, 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.     Wherefore  not  vain. 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  impress'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  their  moan 
O'er  slaughler'd  in^ts,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Yuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shape  4 
Speeds  from  the  motlier  of  Death,  and  utters  once 
That  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived. 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  tranoe 
Pierces  the  untravell'd  realmt  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  for  from  cares 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  waves 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  tlie  deep). 
Over  the  abylm,  eves  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  mis-shaped  prodigies  beleaguer  d,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper 


Im 


There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  unheafd 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breath, 

•  BaU»  ZkM :  I.  *.  noDc  ahlMdlBi*,  th*  WgMl  ao 
Lapland. 

'  Sol/ar  Kapper ;  capltiam  Solfar,  ble  loea*  4ltmlmm 
veteron  Lapponam  •opentitio  tacrifidU  reUgloMN|ue  calraf  4sd|- 
cavit,  oelebratiaiBii*  erat,  in  parta  slna*  auairalli  aitac  mbImII* 
liaris  ipittio  a  mari  diiuna.  Ipae  locat,  quea  corloatiatla  pMla 
allqnaado  me  iaTitiua  aeBlni,  daabM  prealtU  lapidlba^  alU 
ioTicem  oppoaitit,  qaoram  altar  nnaco  drcaoidalat  ont,  ooaaUl- 
b»t,—l>tMmic*D«UfpomHti$. 

*  The  Laplaad  Woanea  carry  tbeir  InfaaU  at  tbeir  back  la  a  plaoe 
of  excaraied  mood,  nvbicb  Mnrea  th«ai  for  a  cradle.  Oppoalla  to 
ibe  infant'*  oioatb  tbera  ia  a  bol«  for  it  to  braatb  tbroogb.— Mlran- 
dum  prorsnc  est  at  vix  cradibile  niil  cai  vidisaet  oontigit.  Lappo- 
ne«  byeme  iter  focientet  per  Tasua  oMniet,  perqne  borrida  et  iavla 
tetqua,  eo  preaertia  teaipora  qoo  oania  perpeiaic  BlTibniobiacta 
suni  et  nivet  veatU  agttaatar  el  In  gyroa  agantar,  vianad  deatl> 
naia  Iocs  abaqae  errore  invenire  pease,  lactaaten  auten  iBfoniem  al 
quern  babeat,  ipsa  aaicr  in  dorso  bajnbt.  Id  excavato  li(pM  (Gioed'k 
ip«I  Tooani)  qaed  pro  coals  ntontar  :  la  boc  Inflina  panais  eifelll- 
bus  coDTointna  colligsiaa  jaoat.— Ltaaici  D€  Ltppnilms. 

«  Jalbae  AlboM. 
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And  lips  half-opening  with  the  dread  of  sound, 

Unsleeping  Silence  guards,  worn  out  with  fear, 

Lest,  haply  escaping  on  some  treacherous  blast. 

The  feteful  word  let  slip  (he  Elements, 

And  frenzy  Nature.     Yet  the  wizard  her, 

Arm'd  with  Torngarsuck's  »  power,  the  Spirit  of  Good, 

Forces  to  unchain  the  foodful  progeny 

Of  the  Ocean's  stream.— Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise. 

On  the  victorious  goodneiv  of  high  God 

Teaching  Reliance,  and  Bledicinal  Hope, 

Till  from  Delhabra  northward,  hearenly  Truth, 

With  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way, 

Transfer  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  ^an, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess. 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms :  and  the  deeds  they  prompt. 
Distinguishing  from  mortal  ajjcnry, 
Tliey  chuse  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repell'd  from  all  the  MinstreUies  that  strike 
The  Palace-Roof  and  soothe  the  Uonarch  s  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Wicncss'd  by  auHwering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.     From  her  infant  days, 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Iler  soul  had  dwelt ;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.     For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
Unfear'd  by  Fellow-natures,  slie  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Labouring  man  with  kindly  looks, 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  man  had  stretch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  pictured  boanl 
Which  on  t)ie  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.     Here,  too,  the  Maid 
LcamC  more  than  Schools  could  teach  :  Man's  shifting 

mind, 
Hit  Vices  and  his  Sorrows!  And  full  oft 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  sliiver'd.     To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still  as  a  Ikughtcr  would  she  run :  she  placed 
His  cold  limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort, 
Of  hit  erentful  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seasons  past.    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and  tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.     Iler  front  sublime  and  broad, 
Her  flexile  eye-brows  wildly  hair'd  and  low. 
And  her  full  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillumed. 
Spake  more  than  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her  focc 

'  Tb*T  call  the  Good  Spirit  Toraffinack.  The  oib«r  grtmt  bat 
■alifaaat  tpirii  U  a  oinMileM  Feaale  ;  tha  dwells  aader  the  taa  in 
a  (raat  boate,  wber*  tb*  raa  dvtaia  ia  oapiiviiy  all  tbe  aaiaalt  of 
IW  oeeaa  bj  ber  nagic  |Kmcr.  Wb«B  a  daanb  bahlU  the  GriMi- 
laadon,  aa  Aoeekob  or  aufidaa  natt  aoderuke  a  joaraay  thilbor. 
Ba  paiM*  (hroogb  ibe  kiagdoa  of  toalt,  over  an  horrible  abjM  lata 
iIm  Pake*  of  ihU  pkaaUMB.  aad  bj  hU  aacbaaiaeatt  caaaaa  tte 
eapdve  creatare*  to  atcaad  diradly  to  tka  torflM*  of  tko  oeeaa. 

8ee  CaARTi'  Hll.  ofCnnlmd,  vol.  f,  m6. 


Was  moulded  to  such  Features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  work'd. 
And  sometimes  lnd%nation.    Bold  her  mien. 
And  like  a  haughty  Unntraw  of  the  woods 
She  moved  :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  would  tay 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said — for  she  had  lived 
In  this  bad  World  as  in  a  place  of  Torobc, 
And  touch'd  not  the  pollutions  of  the  Dead. 

T  was  the  cold  season,  when  the  Rustic's  eyo 
From  the  drear  desolate  whiteness  of  his  fields 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skicy  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imagery ; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  Maid 
Had  left  her  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-smoke.     She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angcl-gnide,  that  off. 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Han's  course 
To  the  prcdoom'd  adventure.     Now  the  ascent 
She  climbs  of  that  steep  upland,  on  whose  top 
The  Pilgrim-Man,  who  long  since  eve  had  watch'd 
The  alien  shine  of  unconcerning  Stars, 
Shouts  to  himself,  there  first  the  Abbey-lights 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vale;  now  slopes  adown 
Jhe  winding  sheep-track  vale-ward  :  when,  behold 
In  the  finit  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team!  The  foremost  horse 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  alive. 
Rut  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  manes 
Hoar  wiih  the  frozen  night-dei^s.     Dismally 
The  daik-red  down  now  glimmer'd;  but  its  gleams 
Disclosed  no  face  of  man.     The  Maiden  paused, 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near.     No  voice  replied 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach'd  ber  ear 
A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  effort  pusli'd, 
A  mi»erable  man  crept  forth  :  his  limbs 
The  silent  fiost  had  cat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafts  he  rested.     She,  mean  lime. 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  all, 
Vet  lovely!  not  a  lineament  was  marr'd — 
IVath  had  put  on  so  sluml>er-like  a  form ! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight ;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  frozen  on  its  innocent  lips, 
Lay  on  the  woman's  arm,  its  little  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  bosom. 

Mutely  questioning. 
The  Maid  gazed  wildly  at  tlie  living  wretch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  calm  that  steals  on  worn-out  anguish. 
She  shudder'd  :  but,  (»cli  vainer  pang  subdued, 
Quick  disentangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  and  toil 
The  stiff  cramp'd  team  forced  homeward.  Tliere  arrived, 
Anxiously  tends  him  she  with  liealing  herbs, 
And  weeps  and  prays — but  the  numb  power  of  Death 
Spreads  o'er  his  limbs;  and  ere  the  noon-tide  hour. 
The  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babes 
Hail  him  immortal !  Yet  amid  his  pangs, 
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jptioM  long  from  ((h«tly  throei, 
d  faliei'd  out  thb  Miafdc  tale. 


^* 


jt,  when  he  divtlt  an  JBntbuidinan, 
aroad  bad  been  aebed  and  fired 
yetler-evenbg.    With  hie  wife 
ict  be  hurried  bit  escape, 
e  Deighboaring  Ilamleu  flame,  they  heard 
■hrieka!  and  terror-struck  drove  on 
frequented  roads,  a  weary  way ! 
house  nor  cottage.    All  had  qneneh'd 
10  bearth-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  ^tread. 
t  keen,  the  night  was  fsng'd  with  frost, 
orisionless!  The  weeping  wife 
;r  children's  moans;  and  still  they  moan'd, 
nd  Cold  and  Hunger  drank  their  life, 
their  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  knew 't  was  Death. 
Iiing  his  o'er-wearied  team, 
respite,  till  beside  the  base 
hill  his  foremost  horse  dropped  dead. 
as,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
leath  tlie  coverture,  entranced, 
by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

ring  to  the  height  of  what  was  snffei'd, 

ix>  keen  a  sympathy,  tlie  Maid 

i  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  dark ! 

r  flmdi'd  tumultuous  features  shot 

i  riracity,  as  fires  the  eye 

incy-crazed !  and  now  once  more 

void,  and  fix'd,  and  all  within 

silence  of  confused  thought 

IS  feelings.    For  a  mighty  hand 

upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 

hilUlop  tracing  back  her  steps, 

aeon,  up  whose  smoulder'd  stones 

vy-craUs  crept  thinly,  there, 

•  of  the  driving  element, 

r'd  np  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 

road-eyed  Sfumber!  a  dim  anguish 

m  her  look !  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 

d  to  flee,  and  still  subdued, 

table  Presence  near. 

le  toiled  in  troublous  ecstasy, 
f  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round, 
uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
-  soul,—  •  O  Thou  of  the  Most  High 
>m  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
clant— — 

tfl  fragaeBU  wer«  intfndad  to  forai  part  of  tho  Pooai 

] 

•  Maid  beloved  of  Heaven!* 
tutelary  Power  exclaimed) 
he  adventurous  progeny 
foul  missionaries  of  foul  sire, 
;ain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
■ose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
fSS  flnHcl'd  with  such  glad  noise, 
e  afhnr  long  and  pestful  calms, 
ihapet  and  miscreated  life 
le  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  breeze 
merchant-sail  uprising.    R^bt 
maginable  moan 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Piroloplast  beheld 

Stand  beanteons  on  QDofaBoa's  charmed  wavt. 

Moaning  aba  fled,  and  enlered  the  Profound 

That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  Oivt 

Of  darkness  palpable.  Desert  of  Death 

Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  ma«j  roots. 

There  many  a  dateleH  age  the  Beldame  Inrk'd 

And  trmnbled ;  till  engender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 

Fierce  Hate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose. 

Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  marked  with  atreaks  of  lira. 

It  roused  the  Hell-Uag:  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 

From  off  her  brow,  and  throngh  the  uneonth  maM 

Retraced  her  steps;  but  ere  she  rsach'd  the  moudi 

Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  panted. 

Nor  dared  r»-enler  the  dimini^ed  Gulf. 

As  through  the  daik  vaults  of  tome  mouldei'd  Tower 

(Which,  fcnrful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 

Circlet  at  dittance  in  fate  homeward  way) 

The  vrindt  breathe  hollow,  deem*d  the  plaining  groan 

Of  priton'd  tpirils;  with  such  fearful  voice 

Night  mnrmnr'd,  and  the  sound  through  CluM  wmL 

Leap*d  at  her  call  her  hideout-fironled  brood  1 

A  dark  behctt  they  beard,  and  rush*d  on  earth; 

Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Gamps  and  Courts  adonsd, 

Rebels  from  God,  and  Monarchs  o'er  Mankind !» 

From  hit  obtcnra  haiur 
Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  gbatlly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  ftneiing,  eager-paced  yet  slow. 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  rtedt, 
A^ue,  the  biform  Hag !  when  early  Spring 
Beiunt  on  the  marsh-bred  vapours. 


r  • 


«  Even  to»  (the  exulting  Maiden  ttU)* 
«  The  tainted  Heraldt  of  Good  Tidingt  fell. 
And  thns  they  witnessed  God !  But  now  the  clouds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  thej.faar    '• 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  toaring  ting 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  0  ye  spirits  of  God; 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies  !>  ^r^ 

She  spake,  and  instantly  £unt  melody     '■  -« 

MelU  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slow,—  ^ ' 
Such  Measoies,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard  '*Aj^  -" 

By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream, 
Foretell  and  solace  death ;  and  now  thffy  rite 
Louder,  as  when  vritb  harp  and  mingled  roim .  )jb.^  ti-t' 
The  white-robed*  multitude  of  slaii|^^d^«^        ^  ^ 
At  Heaven's  wide-opened  poiMJs  gr^^nlMt    •-     Jt\^  ' 
Receive  some  atttyi'dPairioL    Theharmoiiy     ^  ** 

Entranced  th«  Ihld^  till  each  tntpeadedMDM 
Brief  slumber  ttlMd,  and  confuted 


_  • 


Al  Icngdi  awakening  tlow,  she  gazed  amuid : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relick  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appeared. 
Its  high,  o'er-lianging,  white,  broad-breasted  cllffe, 
Glass'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vasf  plain 
Strctch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 

I  ReTel.  Ti,  9.  ii.  Aad  «k«B  bo  bad  opmad  ihs  tfth  sssl.  f 
saw  onder  ib«  altar  iko  teaU  of  ibaai  tkai  waro  tlala  tor  tha  wdvi 
of  God,  and  for  tba  tatUaoBf  arhlob  ibey  bald.  And  wblta  rahea 
were  givea  aaio  erary  one  of  tben,  aad  It  was  Mid  aato  ibaai  tbat 
tbey  thoald  real  yat  Cwa  liule  Matoo,  aatil  tbalrMlow  tarraats 
alio  and  iheir  brethraa,  tbat  sboald  ba  klllad  as  Aay ' 
be  fulfilled. 
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The  Plough- man,  foUowing  tad  his  meagre  team, 
Turn'd  up  fresh  sculb  unstaftled,  and  the  bones 
Of  fierce  liate-breatliing  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth, 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
Stept  a  fair  form,  repairing  all  she  might, 
Her  temples  olive-wreathed ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  foodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure. 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  faint  eye, 
At  she  had  newly  left  a  couch  of  pain. 
Pale  Convalescent!  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
With  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world, 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfiU'd, 
Peace  be  on  Earth  !)  A  happy  while,  but  brief, 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet. 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight, 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  Mr  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precurtive  sound  moan'd  hollow : 
Black  row  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Their  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Warrior-hosts, 
Coursed  o'er  (he  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fall  from  Heaven 
Portentous !  while  aloft  were  seen  to  float, 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist. 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light!  Resign'd,  yet  sad. 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  oft-reverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reach'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gazed  through  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tones  exclaim'd, 
*  Thou  mild-eyetl  Form!  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore  fled? 
The  Power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah !  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited. 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rush? 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery? 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace!  are  sweet. 
As  after  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve. 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek: 
And  gay  thy  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Daemon  War  one  charm. 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul, 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms, 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  fierce  union  ?  I  am  sad, 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieftains'  standard!*  Thus  the  Maid. 

To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
«  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
No  more  ran  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  King,  and  Fools  buffoonery  make, 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harlot-limbs  in  vain ; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats, 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
Therefore  uninjured  and  unprofited 


(Victinu  at  once  and  IbxecuticnerB), 

The  congrogated  Hosbandmeo  lay  waste 

Tbe  Vineyard  and  ibe  Harvest.    As  along 

The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  Line, 

Though  hush'd  tbe  Winds  and  cloudless  the  high  Nooo, 

Tet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease. 

In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island-bulk, 

Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 

A  storm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  straad. 

And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  darit. 

Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  War, 

And  War,  hb  strained  sinews  knit  anew. 

Still  violate  the  unfinish'd  works  of  Peace. 

But  yonder  look !  for  more  demands  thy  view !» 

He  said :  and  straightway  from  tbe  opposite  ble 

A  vapour  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 

From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 

Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 

Till  o'er  some  Deatb-doom'd  land,  distant  in  Tain, 

It  broods  incumbent    Forthwith  ^m  the  Plain, 

Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose. 

And  steered  its  course  which  way  the  Vapour  went. 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might  mean. 

But  long  time  pass'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  cloud 

Retum'd  more  bright;  along  the  plain  it  swept; 

And  soon  from  forth  its  bursting  sides  emerged 

A  dazzling  form,  broad-bosom'd,  bold  of  eye. 

And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound. 

Not  mt>re  majestic  stood  the  healing  God, 

When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 

Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throng. 

And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Locust-fiends  that  crawl'd 

And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 

Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  their  reign; 

And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar. 

As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  through 

the  guilty  islands  of  tbe  western  main. 

What  time  departing  from  their  native  shores, 

Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's  '  plain  of  Palms, 

*  The  Staves  io  tbe  We«l-Iodle«  ooatidw  deatli  as  a  pawporC  to 
their  aatire  0000117.  This  MotioMot  it  that  esproMod  in  the  la- 
trodaction  to  a  Greek  Prii«.Ode  oa  the  SloTo-Trade,  of  which  (he 
Ideat  are  l>etter  thaa  tbe  iaogaage  in  which  they  are  oonveyiod. 

Q  oxdTOU  tru>a;,  Oavorc,  itpokivnwf 
Ei  ytifOi  mvjioii  UTto^tuyBtv  Ara* 
Ou  Ccvttf^v]  9v]  ycvuuv  oTtotpar/fiol ; 

kXku.  XXt  XUX>0t9C  X0/90CTU77OCOC 

R'aa/uioeTeav  X^/ooe*  foCipOi  /uev  cvec 

ZriTvc  Tu/9ayyc ! 

Aaoxioi;  circt  itrtpir/to^i  arflt 
A !  d-aXaotftov  xa^o/owvrcs  oto/xa 
kiBspoTtkayroti  uizo  noaa  avctec 

narpi^  in*  ouxv. 

Ev$a  ftaw  Epccaou  "Epoifit'^yjotv 
A/ift  TTifTujatv  xtr/otvwv  uix*  oXaeav, 
Oaa*  WTTO  fiporott  cTra^sv  ^porot,  tk 

Astva  Xsyovoi. 


LITIBAL  TBANSLATtON. 
Leaving  the  Gatee  of  Darfcaeet,  0  Death !  hastm 
joked  with  Mitorj!  Tho«  wilt  not  he  received  with 


to  a  laee 
laofraiisesof 
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SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 


ai 


Wara'd  with  new  iniliwace,  the  nawlwlwuBii  plain 
SeM  ap  itt  fboletl  fofi  to  meet  iht  Ifom  t 
TW  San  thai  roae  on  Freedom,  rote  in  blood! 


'  TW  tnhirinie  npirili  of  tke  Mnrder^i  nake 
Tierce  merriment,  and  vengeance  ask  of  Heaven. 


•  Vaidea  beloTod,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven  !• 
CTo  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  said) 
•  Soon  shall  the  Morning  struijgle  into  Day, 

I  The  stormy  Morning  into  cloudless  Noon. 

■  Mmth  haai  ihoa  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand— 
Bat  this  be  thy  best  Omen— Sare  thy  Country  !t 


I  dhriMlea— bat  wllk  drdlaf  daaoM  s>d 

Srt  nrrlMi  la4Md.  yM  ikoa  di*«llM«  with 

Wmrmm  •■  iky  dark  piBkwt  ov«r  (Im  •welling 

••  Ihair  mUt*  flowilry.    TWr*.  by  ibe  aide 

Chw-gf»fw.  tba  tcmn  t«ll  to  ikcir  beloved 

Im,  ikey  hsd  aadeied  firoa  Mea. 


Thus  saying,  from  (he  answering  Maid  he  pass'd, 
And  with  him  disappeared  the  Heavenly  Vision. 

•  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  I 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Universe! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy ! 
In  WiU,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  All  to  All ! 
Whether  ihy  love  with  unrefracted  ray 
Beam  on  (he  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  (he  en(husiast,  wild  of  thought, 
Sca((er  new  freniies  on  (he  infected  throng, 
Thou  both  inspiring  .ind  predooming  bo(h, 
Fi(  ins(rumen(s  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  !• 

And  first  a  bndscape  rose. 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  where 
The  white  hear,  dnf(ing  on  a  field  of  ice, 
Howls  (o  her  sundei^d  cubs  wi(h  pi(eous  rage 
And  savage  agony. 


SSiWlim  i^ati^. 


POEMS  OOCASIONED  BT  POLITICAL 
EVENTS  OR  FEEUNGS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THEM. 


Off 


t  ba««  bewi  la  awity  wbat  bat  tsaed 
f  eaMMiaf  iboaf hu  depert 
■wwd*  Ibr  Mfen.  aad  deaeit 
ir  gold,  tea*  (ban  ■■■•■Md 
•yoMMryl  Aaa  1 M  bs blsawl  t 
haaliMakefTbae.  sad  what  TbM  art, 
la  lb*  beuaa  ef  mj  bean, 
■allial  tmn  I  ■■  aabeaiad. 

we  priae  tbee ;  we  wbe  lad 
•r  ibe  caaae  ef  aea  : 
I  bf  ay  aflMtiM  «M  begviled. 

If  a  fcm,  mom  aed  tbea. 
May  Meresaau  of  bU  mlmi, 
aaaUverer  a  CbUd. 

WoMawoaf. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  TEAR.i 
lev,  ieu,  A  A  xooed. 

IrpoMf  ra^dewy  fpotfUotf  Ifvifdoit. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

T<  o^aJ^vv  i|{u.  Rati  ev  yoft  r«;(f(  nx/owv 

iEsciTL.  /4gam.  laaS. 


Ode 
of 


r.  ayfi: 


ABGCMIVT. 

with  an  Address  In  the  Divine 
mgalates  into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
calamitous  some  of  them  may 


ea  Ibe  sftb.   aSib,  aad  sCib  days  of 
wm  Im  pabllibid  ea  ibe  laat  day  ef  tbat 


appear  (o  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  calls  on  men 
to  suspend  (heir  priva(e  joys  and  sorrovrs,  and  devote 
them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  human  nature  in  ge- 
neral. The  first  Epode  speaks  of  (he  Empress  of  Russia, 
who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  (lie  lydi  of  November, 
1796;  having  jus(  concluded  a  subsitliary  (rea(y  wi(h  the 
KingA  combined  against  France.  The  first  and  second 
An(is(roplic  describe  (he  Image  of  (he  Departing  Year,  etc. 
as  in  a  vision.  The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish 
of  spiri(,  (he  downfall  of  (his  coun(ry. 


I. 

Sri  SIT  who  sweepest  die  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 

I(  is  most  hard,  wi(h  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonics  (o  hear ! 
Ye(,  mine  eye  fiz'd  on  Heaven's  unchanging  clime 
Long  when  1  listen'd,  free  from  mor(al  fear, 

Wi(h  inward  s(illneis,  and  submilled  mind  ; 

When  lo!  i(s  folds  far  waving  on  (he  wind, 
I  saw  (he  (rain  of  (he  DiP*STi!«tt  Ybas  ! 
S(arting  from  my  silent  sadness. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  ye(  (he  en(er'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sigh(, 
1  raised  (he  impc(uou«  song,  and  solemnized  his  flight. 

II. 

Ili(hcr,  from  (he  rcccn(  tomb. 

From  (he  prison's  direr  (]loom, 
From  Distempcr'ft  midnif;li(  anguish ; 
And  (hence,  where  Pover(y  do(h  waste  and  languish ; 
Or  where,  his  two  brigh(  torches  blending, 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infan(s  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze, 
llilher,  in  perplexed  dance, 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys  !  advance! 
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^  Time's  wild  harp,  awl  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefaligable  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  tcriogs  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  ■fafd  tumultuous  band ! 
From  every  prifate  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth, 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour  ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  roice, 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  tlie  brood  of  Hell: 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell, 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  Divinest  Liberty ! 

HI. 

I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war-array! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cry — 
■  Ah !  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueress  stay ! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way?i 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  iiisniiate  hag  shall  gloat  witli  drunken  eye! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain  ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling! 
The  eTtcrminaling  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armitis  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb  ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
Each  some  tyrant-murderer's  fate  ! 

IV. 

Departing  Year!  "t  was  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stern,  before  the  cloudy  throne, 
Aye  Memory  sils .-  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore, 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 

Thou  storied'ht  thy  sad  hours!  Silence  ensued, 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  glories 
shone. 
Then,  liis  eve  wild  ardours  glancing, 
From  the  choired  (jods  advancing, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 

V. 

Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  song  : 
nil  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  sereo 

(The  mystic  Words  of  Heaven), 

Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  hn  wings  and 
spake ! 


•  Thou  in  stormy  blackoctt  Umnuikg 

Love  and  uncreated  Light,  * 

By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Seiie  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  might ! 
By  Peace  with  proffer'd  insult  scared. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn  I 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn  1 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  boned ! 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod, '  full  of  gifU  and  lies  f 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  tlianUces  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow? 
Speak !  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven,  O  wpemk  aloud ! 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  dond ! 

O  dart  the  flash  !  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow ! 
The  past  to  tliee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 

Hark  I  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  below ! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  !  rise.* 


VI. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renevrs  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Gold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  start ; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death  ! 
No  stranger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  war-field  spread, 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  doses  among  hea|»s  of  dead  ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled, 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse!) 

VII. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion  !  O  my  mother  Isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  isla.^d-child  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  sliore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  ^ore. 

VHI. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  mad  Avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  ^  kindling  with  pride— 
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herds  and  lliy  con-fields  secure  thoa  hast  stood, 
)*d  the  wild  ^fellinf^  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 
ons  curse  ibee !   They  with  eager  wonderiog 
hear  Destruction,  like  a  Vulture,  scream ! 
;e-eyed  Destruction !  who  with  many  a  dream 
*&!  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 
es  her  fierce  M>1iludc;  yet  as  she  lies 
fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream, 
r  to  her  lid  less  dragon-eyes, 
ion!  thy  predestined  ruins  rise, 
d-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
ig  distemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

IX. 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
rain,  in  rain  the  Birds  of  warning  sing— 
k !  I  hear  the  famish'd  hrood  of  prey 
ir  lank  pennons  on  (he  groaning  wind ! 

Away,  my  soul,  away  ! 
npartaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
Viih  daily  prayer  ami  daily  (oil 
oliciting  for  food  my  fic.in(y  soil, 
re  wail'd  mv  coun(ry  widi  a  loud  lament 
^centre  my  immorUil  mind 
he  deep  sahbadi  of  meek  self-content; 

from  tlie  vaporous  p;iMions  that  bedim 
lage,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 

AN   ODE. 
I. 

Is !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 

;  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  controul! 

ean-Waves!  that,  whcresoe'er  ye  roll, 

mage  only  to  eternal  laws! 

1»!  that  listen  to  the  night-birds*  singing, 

ly  (he  smoo(h  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 

en  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

made  a  solemn  muHic  of  the  wind! 

ike  a  man  beloved  of  God, 

I  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

V  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 

nlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

>ircd,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 

rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 

d  Waves',  and  O  ye  Forc-^Ls  high! 

>  ve  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd  ! 

ing  Sun  I  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 

very  thing  (Iml  is  and  will  be  free! 

vimcss  for  roe,  wherusoe'er  ye  be, 

wha(  deep  worship  I  have  s(ill  adored 

r  spirit  of  divincst  Liberty. 

II. 

ranee  in  wrath  her  ginnt-lirabs  uprear'd, 
;ith  (hat  oa(h,  which  smote  air,  car(h  and  sea, 
I'd  her  strong  foo(  and  Siiidshe  would  be  free, 
ness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
at  a  joy  my  lof(y  gra{uU(ion 
xl  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
>a  to  whelm  (he  disenchanted  nation, 
«ods  embattled  by  a  wiard's  wand. 


The  Monarchs  marcfa'i  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  drcling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  aM^y  youthful  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groTes; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unaltered,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  shame  (oo  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty!  witli  partial  aim 
1  dimm'd  tliy  liglit  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame; 

But  bless'd  tlie  pcans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

iir. 

■  And  what,*  I  said, « though  Blasphemy's  loud  scream 

With  (ha(  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 

Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 

Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled. 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light! 

And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and  trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seemed  calm  and  bright; 

When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  gory 

Conceal'd  with  clustering  wrea(hs  of  glory; 
When,  insupportably  advancing. 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp; 
While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 

Domestic  treason,  crush'd  benea(h  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee; 
•  And  soon,*  I  said,  «  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  (he  low  hu(s  of  (hem  (ha(  (oil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Earth  fheir 
owu.» 

IV. 
Forgive  me.  Freedom  I O  forgive  those  dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd; 
And  ye  (hat,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-snov^s 

With  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  me  that  1  cherish'd 
One  (bought  (hat  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  trai(orous  guilt. 

Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built; 
A  pa(rio(-rjce  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  wi(h  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  (he  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer-— 
O  France,  (hat  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  pa(riotonly  in  pernicious  (oils! 
Are  (hese  (by  boasts.  Champion  of  human  kindT 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  (he  hun(,  and  sliare  (he  murderous  prey; 
To  insul(  (he  shrine  of  Liber(y  wi(h  spoils 

From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 


The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  ! 
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O  Liberty!  with  profitleit endemrour 
Hafe  I  pafwiefl  diee,  many  a  weary  hour; 

But  thou  nor  iweiru  the  rictor't  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soolln  forms  of  human  power. 

Alike  from  aUt  howeer  they  praise  thee 

(Not  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 
Alike  from  Priestcraft  s  harpy  minions, 

And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee'.^on  that  sea-clifPs  verge. 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breexe  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gaxed,  my  temples  bare. 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
O  Liberty!  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February  f  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WAITTEN  IN  APRIL,    1 798,  DURING  TBS  ALARM  OF 

AN  INVASION. 

A  GBiiN  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place 
No  singing  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 
All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  fune, 
Whieh  now  blooms  most  profusely  :  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 
Oh!  't  is  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook ! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love;  but  chiefly  he. 
The  humble  roan,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise! 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best), 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  tlioughts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worids, 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-lark ! 
That  iiDgest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds! 

My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  snch  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
Hb  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  bretliren — O  my  God! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  wha£  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills — 
Invasion,  and  the  tlmnder  and  the  sliout. 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict — even  now, 


Even  now,  perchance,  ud  inUltetivt  kbii 

Carnage  and  groans  benealii  ihii  Uessed  Sn! 

We  have  offended.  Oh !  my  oountrynMsl 

We  have  offended  very  grievously. 

And  been  most  tyrannous.  From  east  to  west 

A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven ! 

The  wretched  plead  against  us;  multitudes 

Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 

Our  Brethren !  Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence. 

Even  so,  my  countrymen!  have  we  gone  forth 

And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  panga. 

And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 

His  body  aiid  his  soul !  Maawhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

Engulf  d  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutions, 

Associations  and  Societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reportiaf  Guild, 

One  Benefit-Club  for  mutual  flattery. 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule. 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 

For  gold,  OS  at  a  market!  The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction,  were  they  wisely  preach'd. 

Are  muttered  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade : 

Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  tliem  folsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 

Oh !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 

For  all  must  swear— all  and  in  every  place, 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court; 

All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  uame  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler^s  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy, 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 

(Portentous  sight!)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  cloae. 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out,  ■  Where  is  it  7* 

Tliankless  too  for  peace 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas), 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  mar! 
Alas!  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (^mine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows), 
W^e,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports, 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  tiling  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combaunts!  No  Guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfell. 
No  speculation  or  contingency, 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause;  and  forth 
(Stuffed  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names, 
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Aad  adjantiaat  of  A»C«d  ia  BatTen), 

We  tend  our  mandaf  far  the  eeruin  death 

Of  thousands  and  mi  thonMads !  Boys  and  girls, 

And  women,  that  would  ^roan  to  see  a  child 

Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 

The  best  amusement  for  our  morning-meal! 

The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 

From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 

To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 

Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 

And  technical  in  Tictorics  and  defeats. 

And  all  our  dainty  terms  for  fratricide  j 

Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 

like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  atladi  no  form ! 

▲s  if  the  soldier  died  witliout  a  wound; 

A*  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  paag;  as  if  the  wretch. 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

PasK'd  off  to  Ilearen,  translnied  and  not  kill'd  ; 

A«  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen! 

And  vihat  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

Thf  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings! 

Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
Father  and  God!  O!  spare  us  yet  awhile! 
Oh  !  let  not  Englisli  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  iMibes, 
4>f  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
Lau(;h'd  at  the  breast!  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
WIio  ever  gaied  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fire-side, 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  sabbath-I>ells 
Without  tlie  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure! 
Stand  forth !  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
impious  and  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race. 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
Willi  dc-eds  of  murder;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit!  Sund  we  forth ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean. 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  iu  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
Swept  from  our  sliores!  And  oh!  may  wu  return 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  ^hich  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told. 
O  Britons  I  O  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
5or  deem  my  seal  or  factious  or  mis-timed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who.  playing  tricks  vrith  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.   We  have  been  too  long 
Dnpes  of  a  deep  delusion !  Some,  belike, 
Grauing  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
▲U  ikuige  from  change  of  constituted  power; 


As  if  a  Government  had  been  a  robe. 

On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 

l.iko  fonry  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.     Fondly  tlMM  atUch 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 

Which  g.ivu   them  birtli  and  nursed  them.     Otlieis, 

meanwhile, 
Dote  wiili  a  mad  idolatry;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 
And  yield  them  worsliip,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  decm'd — 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle! 
Needs  mu&t  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  ami  a  father!  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  themall 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and  holy 

To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills. 

Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dale*,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 

Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 

All  sweet  sensations,  all  cnnohling  thoughts, 

All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 

All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 

Whatever  makes  this  morLil  spirit  feel 

The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being? 

There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 

L'nborrow'd  from  my  country.     O  divine 

And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 

And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  tlie  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain!  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree-,  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gende  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
Tlie  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  fur^e: 
Tlie  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Tliough  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aidant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  fsrewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  spot! 
Chi  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  well  nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  p<iusc 
Startled  !   And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounded  nook, 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main, 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  mctliinks,  the  fonr  huge  elms 
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Gliutering,  which  mark  the  mamion  of  my  friend : 

And  cloee  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 

It  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 

And  my  babel's  mother  dwell  in  peace !  ^ith  light 

And  quicken'd  fbotitepe  thitherward  I  tend, 

Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell ! 

And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 

And  solitary  musings,  all  my  hMrt 

Issoften'd,  and  made  wortliy  to  indulge 

Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Nether  Stowey,  AfrU  aSCh,  1798. 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A   WAR   BCIXKiUE. 
WITH    AN   APOL06IT1C   PaiFXCI.  ' 


The  Scene  a  desolated  Tract  in  La  Fendee.  Faminb  m 
discovered  lying  on  the  ground ;  to  her  enter  Fiax 
and  SLAiiaiTia. 


FAMINI. 

SiSTias  !  sisters!  who  sent  you  here? 

SLAUGITBB  (to  riRl). 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 


riai. 


No !  no !  no ! 


Spirits  hear  what  spiriu  tell : 
T  will  make  a  holiday  in  Tivll. 

No !  no  !  no ! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Glapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  ^lue. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh 'd  to  hear  lieU'H  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No !  no !  no ! 
Spirits  hear  whst  spirits  tell : 
T  will  make  a  holiday  in  Hell ! 

rAMINI. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  so  and  so! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

sLAnoma. 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name— 
And  who  sent  yon  ? 

BOTI. 

The  same !  the  same ' 

^  SLiVOITBl. 

Ue  came  by  stealth,  and  nnlock'd  my  den. 
And  1  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


BOTI. 


Who  bade  you  do  it* 


SLAVOITBB. 

The  same !  the  same! 
Sm  AffcarfU  to  •SiBitiuii  LtATM.> 


Letters  four  do  form  hit 

He  let  me  loooe,  and  cried  Halloo  * 

To  him  akme  the  praise  is  due. 

PAMtNB. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  tlie  men  haYe  bled. 

Their  wires  and  their  children  feint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 

With  bones  snd  skulls  I  made  a  rattle, 

To  frighten  the  woif  and  carrion-crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog— but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peerish  squall. 

And  through  the  chiak  of  a  cottsgo-wall — 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

FAMIHB. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother: 

I  had  starred  the  one,  and  was  starring  the  other! 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do  't  I 


rAMIHB. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

riEB. 
Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came ! 
Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 
I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  mn ! 
I  And  all  the  while  tlie  work  wus  done, 
I  On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 
I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides. 
It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 
To  see  the  swelier'd  cattle  run 
With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 
Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  light ! 
By  the  light  of  his  own  blaxing  cot 
W^as  many  a  naked  rebel  shot : 
The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hiss'd. 
While  crash  !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 
On  some  of  thoce  old  bed-rid  nunes, 
That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 


Who  bade  you  do  't  7 


BOTH. 


riBB. 
The  same !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  hit  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  h:m  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

ALU 

He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo  ! 
H'tw  shall  we  yield  him  honour  doe? 

FAMIHB. 

Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food. 
I  *11  gnaw,  1 '11  gnaw  the  multitude. 
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iD  the  cttp  of  rage  tfmhnm : 
htjthth  seue  him  asd  Ui  brood^ 

tLAtlOHTBl. 

hey  diaU  tear  him  limb  h<un  limb ! 

nai. 

'  thanUeai  beldamet  and  nntme ! 
nd  ift  ihU  all  that  3^0  can  do 
or  him,  who  did  to  much  for  you  7 
inety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
laih  ricUy  catei'd  for  you  both ; 
.nd  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
n  eight  years'  work  ? — Away!  away ! 
alone  am  foitlifol !  I 
3ing  to  him  ereriastiniply. 
1796. 

RECANTATION, 

lIXCSnATED  IS  THl  ITORY  OF  THB  MAD  OX. 

As  Ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay, 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Was  tiim'd  out  on  an  April  day, 
Wh«n  fields  are  in  their  best  array, 
And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay, 

At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 

The  grass  was  fine,  the  sun  was  bright. 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 
The  Ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might. 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight, 
And  frisk'd  to  show  his  huge  delight, 

Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit. 

<  Slop,  neighbours !  stop !  why  these  alarms? 

The  Ox  is  only  glad.* — 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  forms — 
Halloo !  the  parish  is  up  in  arms 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms), 

Halloo !  the  Ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scampered  about. 
Plunge!  through  the  hedge  he  drore— 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  fastens  on  his  snout, 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out — 
He  *s  mad,  he 's  mad,  by  Jove  I 

•Stop,  ndghboure,  stop!*  aloud  did  call 
I  A  sage  of  sober  hue. 

But  all  at  once  on  him  tliey  foU, 
I       And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
I        "  What !  would  you  hare  him  tov  us  all ! 
And,  damme !  who  ore  you  T> 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  his  ears  they  stun, 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
*  You  bloody-minded  dog !  ■  (cries  one,) 
<•  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun— 
'Od  bl —  you  for  an  impious^  son 

Of  a  presbyterian  w — re  I 

'  OMof  tbs  fomnj  Jim*  wordt  witicfa  ibe  bmi  nB«daoil«d  had 
*^i  ikb  tiae  a  ooMiant  opporUoUy  of  •cqairlag  from  the  mt- 
^OMla  the  ^IpU.  sad  the  proeluMiiom  00  the        »       ooraen. 


■  Ton  'd  have  him  gon  the  pariab-priett, 

And  run  agunit  the  altar— 
You  Fiend  /■—The  sage  his  warniiigs 
And  North,  and  Sooth,  and  Watt,  and  Eut, 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  baast, 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob^  and  Walter. 


Old  Lewis,  't  was  hit  eril  day, 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  Ox  was  his— what  could  he  say  T 
His  lags  were  stiffen'd  wkh  dismay, 
The  Ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray, 

And  gave  him  his  death's  hniise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  hers, 

The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  is — 
My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-career-^ 
Nay !  gentle  reader !  do  not  aneer, 
I  cannot  chuse  but  drop  a  tear, 

A  tear  for  good  old  EiSwis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town, 

All  follow'd,  boy  and  dad. 
Bull-dog,  Parson,  Shopman,  Clown, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
•  Halloo !  hamstring  him  !  cut  him  down!* 

They  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease, 

Why  even  a  rat  might  plague  you  : 
There  's  no  philosopher  but  sees 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease — 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freese, 

They  're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  amd  fear  were  steVd, 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-full. 

Old  Nick 's  astride  the  beast,  't  is  clear — 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle  1 
But  all  agree,  he  'd  disappear. 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near, 
And  throtigh  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer, 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-^ttle.' 

Achilles  was  a  vrarrior  fleet. 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry— 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat ! 
The  victor  Ox  scoured  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plongh'd. 
Through  hi$  hedge  and  through  fter  hedge, 

He  plunged,  and  toss'd,  and  bellow'd  loud, 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

'  Ac»ordiB0  to  the  •■pentitioa  of  the  Weet  Coaatriet,  If  fsa 
neet  the  Devil,  yoa  nay  either  cat  hin  la  half  with  a  ttraw,  or  ysu 
may  caaie  hlin  Insuatly  to  disappear  by  iplUiBf  over  his  horai. 
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Alas!  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  theie  poor  niniuies, 
They  all  miut  work,  whaie'er  betide, 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  (piineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — ■  Stop,  neighbours!  stop ! 
The  Ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  ^rthiog  top, 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

•  TheOxismad!  Ho!  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! 

What  means  this  coward  fuss? 
H6\  stretch  this  rope  acroia  the  plat— 
'T  will  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 
Why  danune!  we  must  lay  him  flat — 

See,  here  *s  my  blundert>usB  !• 

k  A  lying  dog !  just  now  be  said. 

The  Ox  was  only  glad. 
Let  *s  break  his  presbyterian  bead  !•— 

•  Hush!*  quoth  the  sage,  «you  've  been  misled. 
No  quarreb  now— let 's  all  make  bead— 

You  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad.'' 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat, 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper, 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  wooUen-draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit. 
And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted : — 
■  Well,  have  you  beaid  ?■ — •  No !  not  a  whit.* 

•  What!  han't  you  beard?* — •  Gome,  out  with  it !» 

•  That  Tierney  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan  's  recanted.* 


u  la  all  direction.  W  thoaid  pntUM  todfer  to  ihs  paUle 
tala  of  oid^Okkioaad  lova:  «ad  flvs  yaansffo,  I  am  I  tikmi 
allowed  aad  fell  tkaforo*  of  thUobjactiaa.  IM,  ahs!  « 
hat  taeneded  oxpkMioa  to  rapidly,  ikat  aorelty  Itarif  coi 
appear  aaar ;  aad  ii  It  pottibit  that  bow  9nm  a  tlapla  MOfy, 
aaiatpinMl  with  politictor  paneaality,  smj  lad  aaa*  at 
aaid  the  hahbab  of  revolatioat,  as  to  ihoM  who  hava  wemm 
loag  tiiae  by  the  fall*  of  .Minora,  the  lewatt  whlipariaf  I 
dUtiactly  aadible.  S.  T. 

Dee,  ai,  1799. 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Qm»*  haalUs  taaero  stylac  oliia  effadit  la  cvo. 
Parlesia  bic  laoryma*.  et  qaod  pharalrata*  acut4 
Ille  paer  paero  fedl  aiihi  eatplde  tbIbiu, 
Omala  paalatlai  ooatamlt  loagior  vtas, 
VIraedoqae  tlaal  aMH-lmar,  raplmarqae  maneado. 
Ipie  Bihl  oollata*  ealm  aoo  Ille  rldebor: 
FroB*  alia  est,  moraeqaa  alii,  nova  aieotU  Immgo, 
Vosqae  aliad  •oaat  — 

PaoMre  Baacselldo  oalidoa  miaareaar  aomate*, 
Janqee  ar»lMepadet.    Vetera*  traaqBllla  tamalta* 
Maaa  homt  releceaiqae  allam  palat  Uu  locntam. 

PcTftAftCH. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE  DARK 

LADIE. 

The  lalloirlaf  Poeai  U  iaieadad  at  the  ialrodaetion  to  a  toaie- 
what  loafer  oae.  The  aee  of  the  old  Ballad  word  Ladt*  for  Lady. 
U  iha  oaly  piece  of  t^MoleteBaee  la  It ;  aad  ai  it  it  profettedly  a 
(■la  of  aadaat  tiatet,  I  tratt  that  the  afftctioaate  lovert  of  veoe- 
ffsMa  aatlqalty  (at  CaaMlea  tayt)  will  grant  ate  their  pardoB, 
Mid  pachapa  aay  ba  ladaced  to  adtail  a  0Broe  and  propriety  la  It. 
A  heavier  objeetloa  wiy  he  addaoad  agalatt  the  aathor.  that  la 
ikoM  tISMt  of  iMtf  Bad  especuiloa,  whea  aoTaltlet  tmptoie  arOBad 


O  LiAvi  the  lily  on  its  stem; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spny ; 
O  leave  the  elder-bUom,  fair  maitb ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 

This  morn  around  my  harp  you  twined, 
Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 

Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Woe, 

A  woeful  Tale  of  Love  I  sing ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

O  come,  and  hear  what  cruel  wroags 
Befel  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  uU  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oh !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 
I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 

When  midwav  on  the  mount  I  sate, 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 


The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  ling'ring  light 

I  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 

An  old  rude  song,  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  lisusn'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  cbuse 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 

And  how  for  ten  long  years  he  woo'd 
The  Ladie  of  the  Land  : 
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I  mM  her  bow  b«  pined:  and  ahl 
The  <leep,  the  low,  the  pleadiag  tone 

With  which  I  Ming  anothci^s  love, 
laterpreted  my  own. 

Sbs  Usten'd  with  a  flitting  bliuh; 

With  downout  eyes,  and  modeil  grace; 
And  ahe  forgave  me,  tliat  I  gaud. 

Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 

Bat  when  I  told  the  crael  scorn 

That  erased  this  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-wobds, 

Nor  rested  day  or  night. 

Aod  how  he  croi^d  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briars  and  swampy  mosses  beat; 

How  boughs  rebomiding  scourged  his  limbs. 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  fnm  the  darksome  shade. 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade; 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright; 

And  how  be  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Ladie  of  the  Land ! 

And  how  slie  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain— 
And  medkly  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  hb  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  ytllow  forest-leaves 

A  dj^ng  man  he  lay; 

His  dying  words — but  when  1  reach'd 
That  tend'resl  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

Xy  faliTring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Distnrb'd  her  soul  with  pity  \ 


All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilTd  my  guiltless  Genevieve; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 

Subdued  and  cberish'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  blush'd  with  love  and  maiden-shame 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  drram, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Beave  aad  swell  vrith  inward  sighs— 

I  coold  noC  chuae  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 


Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside, 
As  conscious  of  ray  look  she  stepp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye. 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  witli  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

T  was  pardy  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art, 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 

And  so  1  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve!  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  crud  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods. 
Nor  rested  day  or  uight ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty : 
Gome,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befel  the  Dark  Ladie. 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  QRCASSIAN  LOVE^HAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  tlie  stream  I  roved, 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved^ 
Image  of  Lewii!  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaiia's  stream; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far, 
The  rock  half  shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendant  boughs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  faur. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair . 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue, 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew. 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few, 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti: 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image!  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 
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BAll.  UHRT. 


Lored? 


SAHDOYAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 

KARL  BINRT. 

Once  I  loved 
Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 

SAMDOTAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchaoce, 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

lARL  HBNaT. 

CHi !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her, 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassioned  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire, 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  poured  curses  on  my  head, 
Her  blesungs  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 

SANDOVAL. 

Anxiously,  Henry!  reasoning  anxiously. 
But  Oropeza — 

BABL  BBRBT. 

Blessiags  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  ray  departure  to  the  army. 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream, 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  iu  marge. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led  me, 
To  that  sweet  bower  I  Then  Oropeza  trembled— 
I  heard  ber  heart  beat — if 't  were  not  my  own. 

SANDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 


BABL  BBNBT. 

Oh!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  from  Pain,  shelter'd  herself  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  wcfe  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  Uving  soul — I  voVd  to  die  for  her  : 
With  the  faint  voiee  of  one  who,  having  qpoken, 


Relapses  into  blessedneM,  f  vow'd  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcdy  heaid, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  ladys 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of 
j  Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repoee. 

^AHDOVAL  {with  a  sarcastic  smtfe). 
No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf, 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  a'B^ing, 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

BABL  HBNBT. 

Ah  !  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
1  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  the 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice. 
Oh !  what  if  all  betray  me?  what  if  thou? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  vrith  guilt, 
I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hers.- 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval!  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me— I  myself  will  seek  her— 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  torment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye  — 

[Eabl  Hbnbt  retires  into  du  t 

SANDOVAL  {ahne). 
O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  np 
And  shape  themselves:  from  Earth  to  Heaven  they  s 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled  :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 

WHOM    THE  AUTHOR  HAD  KNOWN  IN  THE  DATS  OF 

INNOCENCE. 

Mtbtle-lbaf  that,  ill  besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  Partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  fooHsh  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs, 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whisper'd  thee  to 
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Gaily  from  thy  motbtr-ttaik 

Wert  tliou  daooed  and  wafled  ^ifb-« 
Soon  on  tbisuiuh«lter*d  walk 

Flung  to  hdo,  to  rot  and  die. 


:0  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

Maidbh,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittcst  behind  those  vir|pns  gay. 

Like  a  scorched  and  mildew'd  l>ough, 
Leaflets  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

nim  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 

Oft  I  watcb'd  with  an(<ry  gaze, 
Fearful  saw  bis  pleading  look, 

Anxious  beard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth, 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth, 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 

Loathing  thy  polluted  lot, 
Hie  thee,  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence! 

Seek  thy  weeping  Mother's  cot, 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Thou  hast  known  deceit  and  folly, 
Tliou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  arm'd,  go,  Maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  Self-dominion, 

Firm  thy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 

b  tlie  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn, 
While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 

That  had  skimiui'd  tlie  tender  com, 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms  : 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 

Sliall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 
Upward  to  the  day-ftlar  spring, 

And  embathe  in^avenly  light. 

JNES  COMPOS^  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

I  cold,  nor  stern,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
hesc  wentod  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  tlirong, 
rc-s  the  proud  Hrfrloi  her  distended  breast, 
n  iniricjcitiS  of  laborious  song. 

«  feel  noC  Music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
o  niclc  at  Nauiie's  passion-warbled  pl.iint ; 
when  the  loog-hrc.ilhed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
ursis  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment. 

k  I  the  deep  buu  of  Vanity  and  llafe! 
:ornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-lorturing  sneer 
lady  eycb  some  maid  of  huuiblcr  state, 
r'hik-  ibe  port  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest, 
rattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  car. 


0  give  me,  from  this  iMartlais  icea«  rdnaed, 
To  hear  our  old  mustciui,  bliod  and  grtj 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  an^  1  kiifod), 
His  Scottisli  tunes  and  warlike  raarcbM  ph|f, 

Dy  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  tummer-oigbt* 
The  while  1  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlett  toia  in  liglit 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees, 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease. 
And  while  the  lazy  boai  sways  to  and  fro. 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  flow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne!  when  midnight  wind  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  tlie  out-house  slied 

Makes  the  cock  slirilly  on  tlie  rain-storm  crow. 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe. 
Ballad  of  ship-wreck'd  sailor  floating  dead, 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasorct 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

Tlie  tilings  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  tliin  of  sudden  breese. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil. 

The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 

Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.     The  foxglove  tall 

Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 

Or  when  it  l>end$  liencath  the  up-springing  lark. 

Or  mountain-finch  alighting.     And  the  rose 

(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 

Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 

The  thorns  remaining,  and  ilie  flowers  all  gone. 

Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 

By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 

Tlial  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 

Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not !  * 

So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 

With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 

Has  work'd  (ihe  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I  loved), 

And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  ihe  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  tatc  and  strctch'd 

'  Oor  of  the  oaBet  (and  noriticm  to  b*  ih«  only  eae)  of  ihe 
M^oioiiM  SrotfiMdtt  PalutirU,  ■  flower  from  %\i  lo  lirehe  in.-bf^ 
hi|;li,  Willi  blue  IJiMMim  and  briflhi  yellow  eysk  It  baj  the  •-iiii« 
namo  over  ibe  whole  Enpirr  oftiernany  (IV/yfjiaw'n  «li*Af)  and, 
we  bclievr,  is  OenBsrk  and  Sweden. 
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The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  pame 

Between  the  Hoet-Roee  and  Forget-me-not— 

Her  own  dear  name,  wi(h  her  own  auburn  hair! 

Tliat  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 

I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look. 

Her  voice  (tliat  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 

lias  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep). 

Nor  yet  the  entrancemeni  of  that  maiden  kiss 

With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  return'd. 

She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name. 

And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 


WITH   falconer's    «  SHIPWRECK.* 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams, 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd. 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Our  sea-hard  sang  this  song!  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark,  Pity,  liark ! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings, 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

•  Cling  to  the  shrouds  In   In  vain !  The  breakers  roar — 
Deadiahrieks!     With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 

Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  ship-wreck'd  man  ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains, 

And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame? 
The  elevating  thought  of  suffered  pains, 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn ;  but  chief,  the  name 

Of  Gratitude !  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  abv:nt  or  no  more !  Shades  of  the  P.ist, 

Which  Love  makes  SulMtancc!  Hence  to  thee  I  send, 
0  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to  thee : 

And  lliou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  chuse  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

ON   HF.R    RECOVERY   FROM   A   FEVER . 

Wht  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear ! 
How  gidd  I  am  to  see  you  here, 

A  lovuiy  convalescent; 
Ri»en  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear. 

And  feverish  heat  incessant. 

The  sunny  Showers,  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  little  Kii^ds  that  warble  high, 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  1 

W*ith  their  sweet  influencing. 


Mieve  mt,  while  ii^bed  yon  lay, 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray: 

You  made  us  grow  devouter  I 
Each  eye  iook'd  up  and  seem'd  to  ny, 

How  can  we  do  without  her  T 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worse,  we  knew. 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going  : 
This  World  has  angels  all  too  few, 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing  i 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY  NATURAL. 

WRITTEN    IN  OEIMANT. 

Ir  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 
To  you  1  'd  fly,  my  dear  I 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  1  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 

I  'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  1 1 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  suys  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  iny  sleep  be  gone. 
Yet,  while  't  is  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 
And  still  dreams  on. 


H0ME.S1CR. 

WRITTEN   IN  GERMANY. 

T  IS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  must  push  his  way, 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  tlie  Sabbath-Day. 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower, 

Sincere,  affectionate  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriageKlay. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight. 

Who  having  long  been  ^om'd  to  roam. 
Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back. 

Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang; 

This  feel  1  houriy  more  and  more : 
There  's  Healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  Breexe  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

JDo  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  The  Sparrow,  the  Dove, 
The  Linnet  and  Thrush  say,  •  I  love  and  I  love!* 
In  the  winter  they  're  srlent^the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  siugs  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weadMr, 
And  singing,  and  loving— all  come  back  together. 


J 
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li  it  to  brimAil  of  ^adnest  and  lov«, 
elds  below  hiao,  the  blue  skyliboTe, 
;s,  and  he  sin^ii  and  for  erer  ungs  be — 
Lore,  and  my  Love  lovet  me !  > 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

aveno  Hope!  Though  lowly  kneeling 
Id  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast, 
entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  healing, 
I  body  might  have  ease  and  rest ; 
vain !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
xrill  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
ire  forced ;  though  like  some  captive  guest, 
prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast, 
stiess  mood  hut  half  concealing, 
IS  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd, 
liin  and  miserable  fueling : 
rare  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
1  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain, 
vas  scaltvr'd  by  its  own  loud  screams : 
uld  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
1  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 
d  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
iged  in  nalun^,  wander  where  he  would — 
»pair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost! 
hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moan, 
id  can  wish  for  this  alone! 
'iih  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 
tirickcn  visionary  deems) 
d  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
fling  sunshine  from  the  noon-ryde  bower ! 
!  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 
1j  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

methinks  the  while  with  Tliee 

the,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

iedicaled  name,  1  hear 

se  and  a  mystery, 

Ige  of  more  than  p.issing  life, 

n  that  very  name  of  Wife ! 

of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
ing  that  upbraids  the  heart 
happineM  beyond  desert, 
dneu  half  requcHts  to  weep  ! 
Ie«s  I  not  the  keener  sense 
malarming  turbulence 

ient  joys,  that  ask  uo  sting 
jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying  ; 
im  l»eneath  Love's  bromling  wing, 
-)  tenderness  kooii  dying, 
1  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
1  the  soul  to  love  again. 

precipitated  vein 
tes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
oolhest  song,  they  come,  they  go, 
re  thetr  tweeter  understrain 


Itt  owi  sweet  self— a  love  of  Tbae 
Tfiat  seqpt,  yet  cannot  greater  be! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recess! 

Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 

And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear! 
Swells  up,  then  sinks  with  fain  careis, 

As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  sea-ward  Quan lock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  tilings  astray, 
And  high  o'er  head  the  tky-Iark  shrilb. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  tlgh? 

That  sense  of  promise  every  where  ? 
Beloved !  flew  your  spirit  by  7 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did 

To  tell  me.  Love  within  you  wrought —  - 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream! 

Has  not,  since  then.  Love's  prompture  deep 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  under-eong  in  Clamour's  hour. 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE/ 

UNDER    STRONG    MEDICAL   RECOMMENDATION    NOT   TO 

BATHB. 


God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  lliee  once  more! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  tliy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  Physician, 

M  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  Death  !• 

But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  mission. 

And  lo !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pin<ng  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  tliey  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  cares  Nature,  if  they  die? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures, 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand : 


*'■ 


Dreanu  (the  Soul  liertdf  fonakiii^),  • 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirUi;  • 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  Earth ! 

O  ye  hopes,  tliat  stir  within  me. 
Health  comes  with  you  from  aboTc! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
1  cannot  die,  if  Life  be  Love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

CapiD,  if  storying  legends '  tell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  deliglit. 

A  chalice  o'er  love-kiadlcd  flames  ho  fix'd, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix'd : 

With  these  the  ma(;ic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Brush'd  from  the  Idalian  star  hy  f^iery  wings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  the  unspottetl  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness  glow 

And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 

Tlie  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise, 

The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  iu  sighs ; 

Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamour'd  dove 

Pours  the  soft  murm'ring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finuh'd  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame. 

And  «  Kisaes  *  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 

And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  tlie  rest. 


♦  ►. 


HI.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS, 

in    BLANK   VRRSE. 


Yua,  be  dtttrrt*  to  fiDd  binself  deceiTcd, 
Who  tflv-kt  ■  b«art  ia  ibe  aotbinking  Mou. 
Liko  tbodoir*  on  a  sirMm,  iho  tormt  of  life 
IioprM*  tbeir  ihanrlen  on  the  smooib  foreh^-ad : 
Noaglit  cioka  ioto  the  Bofom't  tilent  de|>th. 
Qnick  leosibiliij  of  Patn  and  Pleataro 
SinTe*  ibe  light  fluid*  liybtly  ;  bat  so  soal 
Warmeth  the  ioDer  fraoM. 

ScniLLCB. 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUN-RISE,  IN  THE  VALE  OF 
CUAMOUNY. 

Beside*  tbe  Rirnn  Arre  and  Arreiron,  which  hare  their  •onrces  in 
thefuotof  Moot  Blanc,   fire  rOB<pic«ou(  torrents  rath  down  iu 
aides ;  and  within  a  few  pai.'es  of  the  Glaciers,  the  Geniiana  Major 
■^  -^  grows  in  immense  aonbcrs,  with  Its  ■  lowers  of  (ordiest  bloc.* 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  slay  the  Moming-Slar 
lo  his  steep  course  ?  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

'  EfHniU  quondam  Mandam  moditata  laborcm 

Boiia  lascivA  Cypria  Diva  manA. 
Ambroiic  soccos  o«rulti  lemperat  arte, 

Fra;{ran4qae  infasn  neitare  ting't  opus. 
Suftirit  ct  |»ariem  mellis,  quod  sohdolu*  olim 

>on  impane  tnvis  surripuissei  Amor. 
TWk-ussos  Tiolr  foltis  aiimls  ot  odorei 

Et  spolia  intif  Is  plurima  rapta  rosis. 
Addit  et  iileiieltra*  et  milltf  rl  mille  leporcs. 

El  quot  .\ridaiins  gaadia  Cestus  habeu 
Ci  his  oomposnit  Dea  basia;  et  omnia  libaos 

loTeoias  nilidc  spnris  perora  Cloes. 

C*ia.  Quad.  Vol.  II. 


On  thy  bald  awfal  head,  O  torran  Blalle! 
The  Arve  and  Arreiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  form! 
Risest  from  forth  tliy  silent  Sea  of  Pines, 
IIow  silently !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass:  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge!  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Tliy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  1  gaxed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipp'd  tlie  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  Tliought, 
Yea  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy: 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — tliere 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul!  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffy,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Tlioti  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  tlie  Vale ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  : 
Companion  of  the  l^Iomiiig-Star  at  davrn. 
Thyself  eaMi's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  7 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad! 
W- ho  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  Ice-falls!  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  ?  Who  hade  tlie  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?  Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? — 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God! 
God!  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  periloM  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 


sibtlLinb  leaves. 


3? 


I       Ye  Imn^  flowen  that  tkirt  Ae flCntnl  frou! 
Ye  wild  goau  sportiag  roaiMl  the  eagle's  mm! 
I  Te  eagles,  play-matea  of  the  ttouBtain^aioniil 
'  Te  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  t^  clouds! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  tlie  dement! 
Ctier  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hilk  with  praise! 


Tliou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peiks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  dowawlird,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  ilie  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast— 
Thou  loo  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemot,  like  a  TBpoury  cloud,  # 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch !  tell  thou  tlie  silent  sky, 
And  tdl  the  Stars,  and  tell  yon  risiof;  sun, 
Luib,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  tlT  THE  ALBI7M  AT  BLBINGERODE,  IM  THE 
HARTZ  FOREST. 

1  STOOD  on  Brockea'a  ■  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
Br  the  blue  distance.     Heavily  my  way 
Downward  1  dragg'd  through  fir^groves  evermore. 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 
Speckled  with  suosliine;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
Tlie  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 
Aod  tlie  breese,  murmuring  indivisibly, 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
And  the  brook's  chatter ;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 
The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  while  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  on 
;  In  low  and  languid  mood:  *  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Thdr  6ner  influence  from  the  Life  witliin : 
Fsir  ciphers  else :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
Or  nnconceming,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 
Or  gentle  Maid,  our  first  and  early  love. 
Or  Father,  or  the  venerable  name 
Of  our  adored  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 
Thou  ddegaled  Deity  of  Earth, 
O  dear,  dear  England  !  how  my  longing  ere 
Turn'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 
Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffo! 


1  Tlw  klfbm 

HBJ. 


■tala  ta  th*  Barti,  tod  Indead  lo  Xortb  (<fr> 


•  — — — — — ^—  Wbra  I  h«Te  fftzed 
FroM  MMW  klgli  ealocac*  od  fnodty  Tales, 
Aad  cut*  and  Tilki^fM  ••ibower'd  bc>low, 
TW  tboogbt  would  riM  that  all  lo  om  wu  straage 
Aaid  ibe  aoMM«  lO  filr,  aor  oa«f  anall  tpot 
aif  tlnd  alBd  aiBbt  rat.  aad  call  ft 
Soanniv'a  Ugmm  m  ih» 


My  native  land ! 
FiH'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud, 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Rrocken,  woods  and  wo«dy  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dri'am. 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  liglitly;  nor  will  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt, 
That  man's  suhlimer  spirit,  who  can  fiel 
That  God  is  everywhere!  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  lo  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1796. 

SwKKT  Flower!  that  peeping  from  thy  russcl  stem 

Unfoldcst  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze<oatcd,  hparse,  teeth-chattering  monlh 

Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gaxed  upon  tliec 

With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower ! 

These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  Pithless  year. 

Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave, 

E'un  now  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 

("lower  tliat  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 

To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 

Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charms? 

Or  to  Rristowa's  Bard,'  the  wondrous  boy! 

An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  nwu. 

Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 

Beat  it  lo  earth?  or  with  indifrnant  grief 

Shall  I  romparc  thee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 

Bri(*ht  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud? 

Iprev^ell,  sweet  blossom!  better  fate  be  thine, 

And  mock  my  boding!  Dim  similitudes 

Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I  've  stolen  one  hour 

From  anxious  Self,  Life's  cruel  Task-Master! 

And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 

Tremble  along  my  frame  and  harmonize 

The  atiemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 

Blix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  liarsli  tunes 

Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument. 

THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLEVEDOM,  StMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr  pensive  Sara!  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  col  o'ergrown 

With  whife-flowcr'd  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved  Myrtle, 

(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love !) 

And  watrh  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light, 

Slow  Siiddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 

Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 

Shine  opposite!  How  exquisite  the  srents 

Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so  hush'd  ! 

The  stilly  murmur  of  tlie  distant  Sea 

Tells  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Lute, 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hark ! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover, 

I  Cbai tenon. 


It  poun  such  ftweet  upbraidiog,  as  most  need* 
Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  its  strings 
Bokilier  swept,  the  long  seqtacious  notes 
Orer  delicious  suriges  sink  and  risCt  * 

Such  a  soft  floatino;  witchery  of  sonnd 
As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  etc 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy>Land, 
Where  Melodies  round  hooey-dropping  (lowers, 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 
Hor  pause,  nor  perch,  horering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-Jike  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  erery  where — 
Sfetliinks,  it  should  liare  been  impossible 

Mot  to  lovd  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
b  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument. 

And  thus,  my  lore !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  1  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eye-lids  1  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 
Trarerse  my  indolent  and  paasiTe  brain, 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  Of^nic  harps  diversely  framed, 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  tliem  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  All  7 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Djrts,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unliallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject, 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ! 
Well  hast  lliou  said  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  tliey  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  with  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  Faith  that  inly  feels; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  moat  miserable  Man, 

Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 

Peace,  and  this  Got,  and  thee,  beart-honoui'd  Maid! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEI-T  A  PLACE  OF 

RETIREMENT. 


Sflnaooi  propriora.— Bok. 


Low  was  our  pretty  Cot :  our  tallest  rose 
Pcep'd  at  the  chamber-window.  We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  Sea's  faint  murmur.  In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd;  and  across  the  Porch 
Thick  jasmins  twined :  tlie  little  landscape  round 


Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  night  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbatli-day  by  quiefoesi) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methoughl,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  mnae 
With  wiser  feelings :  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  aroond. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  agaio. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  blett'd.    Oft  vrith  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark '•  oole 
(Viewless  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisper'd  tonea 
I  've  said  to  i^  beloved,  «  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy!  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  bnsh'd. 
And  the  Heart  liitonsla 

But  the  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil  and  reach'd  the  top. 
Oh !  what  a  goodly  scene !  Htrt  the  bleak  Mount, 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  slieep ; 
Grey  clouds,  tliat  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields^ 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  hanks; 
And  Seats,  and  I^awns,  the  Abbey  and  the  Wood, 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  faint  City-spire; 
The  Channel  ihtrtt  the  Islands  and  white  Sails, 
Dim  Coasts,  and  cloud-like  Hills,  and  shoreless  Ocean — 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence!  God,  methooght, 
.Had  built  him  there  a  Temple:  the  whole  World 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference, 
^o  wish  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart. 
Blest  hour!  It  was  a  luxury, — to  be! 

Ah!  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  mount  sablime! 
I  was  constrain'd  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  entrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifts  from  Earth  : 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  fiace, 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids. 
My  Benefactor,  not  my  Brotlier  Man! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  oft  as  thou  scami'st 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  trilie! 
Who  sigh  for  wretcheilness,  yet  shun  the  wretched. 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  in  Christ. 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toil 

Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dream. 

My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot! 

Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 

And  myrtles  fearlen  of  the  mild  sea-air. 

And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes — sweet  Abode ! 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 
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1  none  gmter!  Aad  that  all  had  such ! 

te  «o — but  the  lime  is  not  yet. 

)  Father!  Lei  thy  Kingdom  come ! 


HE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERT  ST  MARY,  DEVON. 

WITH  SOME  POEMS. 


N«tBi  la  IratrM  aaiBi  paterai. 

Horn.  Cars.  lib.  L  a. 


>  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pais'd 

I  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 

loil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 

es  tliat  more,  not  agitate  tlie  heart, 

me  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt ; 

y  views  his  tottering  little  ones 

those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 

I  6rst  kneeling  his  own  infancy 

brief  prayer.     Such,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 

ind  such  tfiy  brothers  too  enjoy. 

:e  did  ye  climb  Life's  upland  road, 

■*d  and  cheering :  now  fraternal  love 

wn  you  to  one  centre.     Bo  your  days 

I  bleat  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 

tb'  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
at  fortune  and  more  different  mind — 
the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 

transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
oroestic  loves;  and  hence  through  life 
rhance-startcd  Friendidiips.     A  brief  while 
'c  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills ; 
a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
uds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  broeie 
lie  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
he  collected  sliower;  and  some  most  false, 

fair  foliaged  as  the  Manchineel, 
pled  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 

the  storm;  then  breathing  subtlest  damps, 
ir  own  venom  with  the  rain  firom  Heaven, 
>ke  poison'd !  But,  all  praise  to  Him 
s  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
It  shelter;  and  beside  one  Friend, 
h'  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
d  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
od  and  of  Father;  nor  unliearing 
ivine  and  nightly- whispering  Voice, 
om  my  childhood  to  malurer  years 
me  of  predestinated  wreatlis, 
th  no  fading  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
s  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
>wn  home  and  birth-place:  chiefly  tlien, 
ememl>er  thee,  my  earliest  Friend! 
3  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth; 
c  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye; 
ng  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good, 
each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
in  silence !  He  who  counts  alone 
ngs  of  the  solitary  heart, 
g  knows,  1^1^  1  have  loved  thee  ever. 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee! 

Oh !  '1  is  to  me  an  ever  new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine:  or  when  the  blaM 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequestei'd  orchard-plot, 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earth-ward;  whose  old  bonghs, 

That  hang  above  lu  in  ao  arborous  roof, 

Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 

Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  haads !    ' 

Nor  dost  not  tfrou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gav«st  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays.    Since  then  my  song 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuoiu  times, 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  straioa, 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood, 
Accept,  my  Brother!  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it  I 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATH. 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, — 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved!  O  long  unharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring, 

Quietly  as  a  sleeping  input's  breath, 

Send  up  cold  waters  tp  the  traveller 

With  soft  and  even  pulse !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  liny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 

Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page. 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness:  here  is  moss, 

A  soft  scat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  fir  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shall  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

'T  IS  true,  Idolodastes  Satyrane! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  seal) 

'T  is  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  Great 

Of  elder  times,  he  haled  to  excess, 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn, 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  Idols!  Learning,  Power,  and  Time, 

(Too  much  of  all)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 
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Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  't  it  true, 
Whole  years  of  weary  dayt ,  be&ioged  him  cloio. 
Even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  bis  life ! 
But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  be  maintain  d 
The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 
For  not  a  hidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shades 
Of  \he  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 
Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  i)ot  a  rill 
There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Uippocreoe, 
But.he  had  ti^ed  it  upward  to  its  source. 
Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell. 
Knew  the  gay  wild  ilowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'd 
Its  med'cinable  herbs.     Yea,  oft  alone, 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave. 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  sLirry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  tlie  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  aud  nobler  hearts! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth  ! 
Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  hb  check. 


TUIS  LIME-TREE  ROWER  MY  PRISON. 


In  tbe  Joae  of  1797,  Mmo  loog-expecud  Frtoitdt  paid  a  Tisit  to  the 
Auibor's  Couane ;  and  oo  the  ononiiDg  of  their  arriTal,  he  net 
wiih  an  accident,  which  disabled  hin  from  walking  darins  the 
whole  lime  of  their  »U|.  One  ETenino,  when  they  bad  left  him 
for  a  few  hourt,  he  oompo««d  the  following  Haw  !•  the  Garden 
Ikiwer. 


Wrll,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 

Tliift  Lime-tree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost  ' 

ni>autios  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 

Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 

Hail  (linim'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness!  They,  meanwhile, 

Friends,  whom  I  never  more  tnay  meet  again, 

On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 

Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 

To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 

The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 

And  only  speckled  by  the  inid-day  sun  ; 

Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  rock 

Flings  arching  like  a  bridge; — that  branchless  Ash, 

Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 

Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 

Fann'd  by  the  water-fall!  and  there  my  friends 

Behold  the  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,' 

That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight!) 

Still  noil  and  drip  beneath  tlie  dripping  edge 

Of  the  blue  day-stone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
Beneath  the  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  raany-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea, 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up 

I  The  Aipleniam  Soolopendrium,  called  In  tome  countries  tbe 
Adder's  Tonone,  lo  others  the  Hart's  Toagne ;  bnt  WiihcrisQ  sItcs 
the  Adder's  Tonfoe  as  the  trivial  name  of  the  OphiojIoMam  oaly. 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  beCiirixt  two  itlet 

Of  purple  shadow!  Yes,  they  wander  on 

In  gladness  all;  but  thou,  methinks,  moM  gUd, 

My  gen  tie- hear  ted  Charles!  for  thou  hast  pined 

And  hunger'd  after  NaMre,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 

With  sad  yet  patient  aoul,  through  eril  and  pain 

And  strange  calamity!  Ah  !  slowly  sinU^ 

Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 

Ye  purple  heath-flowers!  richlier  bum,  ye  ciouda! 

Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves!     '^'■ 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean!     So  my  Frieodt    -> 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  1  have  stood. 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gaxing  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seftn 

Less  gross  than  bodily;  and  of  such  hues 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makes 

Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there!  Nor  in  tliis  bower. 
This  little  lio^-trce  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.     Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage;  and  I  watcb'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  &hiuiow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine!  And  tliat  Walaut-crea 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass, 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  Bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  aud  not  a  Swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!  Rencefortb  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure  : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  tltere, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  tlic  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty  !  and  sometimes 
T  is  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplatt 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
iMy  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it!  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  glory, 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing;  or  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creaking '  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  Life. 


TO  A  FlUEND 

WHO  HAD  DECLARFD  HIS   INTENTIOK   OF  WRITISC  SC 

MORE  POETRY. 

Dear  Charles !  whiUt  yet  tliou  wert  a  babe,  I  ween 
That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount 

*  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,  it  garo  moploasof 
,  to  observe  that  Bartram  had  obacrTed  th<5  same  circnmsUMS  of  ih 
SaTBona  Crane.     •  When  these  Bird*  move  ihuir  win(^   in  Bighl 
their  strokes  are  alow,  moderate  and  r^  Ar  (  and  OTta  «ho«  at 
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: :  and  (kareUea  of  tby  fiaith) 
i  SimpU«y  stood  by, 
1  for  tbee,  that  thou  shoiildst  renounce 
ow  cares  and  lying  vanities, 
rooted  in  the  beflvenly  Muse, 
nd  sanctified  to  Poesy. 
xt  plunged,  but  with  for(;etful  hand 
Iwtis  erst  her  warrior  Son  : 
se  recreant  unbaptized  hccis 
ig  from  thy  bounden  ministeries — 
ns  and  burthensome  a  task 
withering  flowers!  But  take  tliou  heed : 
vulnerable,  wild-cyed  Boy, 
'rows*  mystically  dipp'd, 
stop  thy  speed.     Is  thy  Burns  dead  ? 
die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 
i  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?> 
nd  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
Illustrious'  of  his  native  land 
did  look  for  patronage.* 
renas!  hide  thy  blushing  face! 
I  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plough— 
•Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return  \ 
ick,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
music  :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
■wholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
wreatli  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb. 
otskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
.  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
le,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit, 
app'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
atertexture,  so  to  twine 
A  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility. 

\71j6. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 
r  THE  NiGirr  after  his  recitation  of  a 

HE  GROWTH  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  MIND. 

Wise!  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 
t  have  I  received  that  lay 
toric,  that  prophetic  lay, 
h  theme  by  thcc  first  sung  aright) 
itious  and  the  building  up 
Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 

told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
ud  what  within  the  mind, 
t lings  secret  as  the  soul 
wlh,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
too  deep  for  words  1 — 

Theme  hard  as  high ! 
ntaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
n  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth), 
lent  to  external  force, 

iiaoce  or  high  abore  us,  wo  plainly  bear  lbs  qnlll- 

bafu  sdU  wcba  upoa  uae  aooiber  creak  as  the  joint* 

v«iM«l  10  a  ieoip«ftiuous  tea.* 

)l'yaip.  in,  I.  1S6, 

>ai  Bomc'tdodicaUca  of  bit  Poena  to  ibe  Nobility 

iic  <^IcdoBitn  Ilant. 


■"•■■* 


And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 

Or  by  some  inner  Power;  of  moments  awful, 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When  Power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  tby  soul  received 

The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd — 

Of  Fancies  fair,  and  milder  houn  of  youth, 

Hyhlean  murmurs  of  poetic  tiiougliC 

Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 

Native  or  outland.  Lakes  and  famous  Hills! 

Or  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 

Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streams, 

The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  4toy ! 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main.  '^^ 

For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity ! 

Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 

So  summon'd  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure. 

From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  Self, 

With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 

Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 

The  Angel  of  the  vision  !  Then  (last  strain) 

Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 

Action  and  Joy ! — An  orphic  song  indeed, 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  music  chaunted! 

O  great  Bard ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
With  stedfast  eye  I  view'd^ec  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.     The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence!  They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  tliey,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes! 
Ah !  as  1  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon. the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  Pangs  of  Love,  iiwakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  ihatshunn'd  the  eye  of  Hope; 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  Fear ; 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out — but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  eoffin,  for  tlie  self-same  grave  ! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me, 
Who  came  a  welcomcr  in  herald's  guise, 
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Singing  of  Glory,  and  Futurity, 
To  wan4er  back  on  such  unheaUbful  road, 
Plucking  the  poicons  of  •clMiarm !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strcw'd  before  thy  advancing! 

Nor  do  thou, 
Sage  Bard  !  impair  tlic  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  thy  comniuuion  with  my  nobler  mind 
By  Pity  or  Grief,  already  felt  too  long! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rote  and  ceased :  for  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart. 
Amid  tlie  howl  of  more  tlian  wintry  storms. 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest!  momenu  for  their  own  sake  hailM 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  thy  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  Stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,i  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Moon. 

And  when — O  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  ! — 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyet,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  ove  thought 
(Thought  was  it?  or  Aspiration?  or  Resolve?) 
Abftorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  1  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THENIGnXlNGALK; 

A    CONVERSATION    POEM  ; 
WniTTKri  IN  APRIL,  1 798. 

No  rioud,  no  rclique  of  the  sunken  day  > 
Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneatli, 
Rut  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently, 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.     All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 
And  hark  I  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 


I  «A  bMnliral  i»bit«  doad  of  foam  at  momenUry  intcrraU 
rnar»oJ  liy  the  «id«  of  lb«  veMoI  with  •  roar,  aod  Utile  tura  of 
namfl  ilanoed  aod  sparkled  aod  went  oat  in  it :  and  etery  now  and 
then  liQbi  driarlim«tnti  of  ibit  wblte  cload-Hke  foam  darted  off  from 
ibo  TOMer»»id<*,  carb  wilb  ilt  own  soiall  cootiellatiuo,  oTer  tbe 
M>a.  and  ftcunivd  out  of  sifjhi  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilder- 
Uftk.'—Tke  Friend,  p.  3io. 


•  Most  musical,  most  mebnAioly*  >  bird! 

A  mekincholy  bird?  Oh!  idle  thought! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  mehmcholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 

(And  so  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  things  with  hiauelf. 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrow),  he,  and  such  as  he, 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit; 

Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limba 

Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell. 

By  Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 

Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 

Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 

And  of  his  feme  forgetful !  so  his  fame 

Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 

A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 

Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 

Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  n6t  be  so ; 

And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 

Who  lose  the  Avpening  twilights  of  llie  spring 

In  ball-rooms  and  hot  tlieatres,  they  still. 

Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 

O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister!  we^Ye  learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
Andjoyance!  'T  is  tlie  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  lov<M:hant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge, 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass. 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  NightiuQales;  and  far  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricioiu  passagings. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jog  jng. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all- 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  yon  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlip.ht  hushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed. 
You  may  perchance  behold  tliem  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and  fnll. 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

^  Tbli  paua^e  in  Milton  posaeue*  an  ezoellenee  for  aapOTlar  to 
tbat  of  mere  description.  Ii  it  tpoken  In  tbe  diamcier  of  Ijbn  a^ 
lancboly  man .  and  has  iberefore  a  dramatic  propriaiy.  The  Sallnr 
make*  tbia  reaurk,  to  reaone  blatelf  from  tbe  durge  of  hnvisg  al- 
Jiided  with  lerity  10  ■  line  in  Milton :  n  charge  than  whick  bom 
ooald  be  more  painfkl  to  bin,  except  perbapt  ibai  of  havioa  rMi> 
CO  led  bit  Bible. 
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'""A  ouMC  gentle  Maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  hy  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(CTen  like  a  hidy  ToVd  and  dedicate 
To  somelhing  more  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathvrays;  she  knows  all  their  notes, 
That  gentle  Maid  !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  Moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Ilatli  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  Moon 
Emerging,  hath  awakeo'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  vakeful  Birds 
Bave  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  some  sadden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps!  And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  Nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  bloesomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeie. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  O  Warbler!  till  to-morrow  ere. 
And  yon,  my  friends!  farewell,  a  short  farewell! 
We  have  beoi  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  for  onr  dear  homes. — That  stoifaf  again? 
Full  fain  it  would  delay  me !  My  dear  hue, 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
Mars  all  things  with  hb  imitative  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
I  Ilis  little  band,  ||^  small  forefinger  up, 
And  bid  as  list^ !  And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  nature's  Play^mate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening-star;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
•  In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 

Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infent's  dream) , 
I  I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 

Aod  he  beheld  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once. 

Suspends  hb  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
I  While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  vrith  iindropp'd  tears 

Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam !  Well ! — 

It  is  a  fsthei's  tale :  Rut  if  that  Heaven 
,  Should  give  me  life,  hu  childhood  shall  grow  up 

Familiar  vriih  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
■  He  ntay  associate  joy !  Once  more  fereweli, 
'  Sweet  Nightingale !    Once  more  my  friends!  farewell. 

FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Tib  Frost  performs  iu  secret  ministry, 
'  L'ohelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
I  Came  lood — and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 

The  inmates  of  my  cotUge,  all  at  rest, 

Ilave  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suitt 

Ahstmser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 

My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 

T  is  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  distvbs 

And  vexes  meditation  vrith  its  strange 
j  And  eitreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 

This  popolons  vilUge !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
I  With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
.  Inaudible  as  dreams!  the  thin  blue  flame 

Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 

Only  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate. 

Still  flatters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 

Xetbinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 

Gif  A  it  dim  sympathies  vnth  mc  who  live, 

Making  ic  a  companionable  form. 

Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 
•     ■  -•     J. 


Ity  its  own  moods  interprets,  every  where 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

But  O!  how  oft, 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Pre»ageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  tiiut  fluttering  strangerf  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower. 
Whose  btflU,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Faiiwlay, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  foiling  on  mine  ear 
Itlost  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come! 
So  ga7cd  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  slcef^,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  morn. 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptors  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  hook  : 
Siivu  if  the  door  half  open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  strangers  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  hrard  in  this  doep  calm, 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought! 
My  babe  so  beautiful!  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rcar'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent 'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
Rut  thou,  my  babe!  shall  w«nder  like  a  breeze 
Ry  lakes  and  sandy  sliores,  beneath  tlie  cmgs 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  sec  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  thoMiernal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  tilings  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher!  he  sliall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  he  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clotlie  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  diatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whellier  the  eavc-drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
!  Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 

TO  A  FUIEND, 

TOGETHER  WITH  AN  rNPINISHED  POEM. 

Tnus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 

Elaborate  and  swelling :  yet  the  heart 

Not  owns  it.    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
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I  ask  not  now,  my  friend!  the  aiding  ?erse. 
Tedious  to  tlico,  and  from  thy  amicus  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.     In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wand'ring  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  crcepest  round  a  dear-lovcti  Sister's  bed 
\^'ith  noiseicss  step,  and  watcliest  the  funt  look, 
Soothing;  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tcnderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
1  too  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sbter — — 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doatcd  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms), 
And  of  tlie  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh  !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  sub  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year : 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I  're  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise, 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories, 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees. 
Of  whoso  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  to  implore  <  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne. 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  poor  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  pniss  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December^  1794* 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGALN. 

COMPOSRO  DURING  ILLNESS  AND  IN  ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour !  that  slecp'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  ttie  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove. 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  rarest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyes, 
Lull  with  fond  woe,  and  med'cinc  me  with  sigh^: 
While  finely-duelling  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  ni^jht,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day  ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fav'rile  flower  ; 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'ret  feels : 
His  pitying  .Mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals ! 


LINF^  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mt  honour'd  friend  !  whose  verse  concise,  yet  clear, 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquet'd  sense, 
May  your  fome  fadeless  live,  as  •  never-sere  ■ 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 

*  I  nuerly  recoDt  the  ■entioMDt  conloioed  la  the  linea 

or  KboM  imiDiteieat  tnd  all^prMdia^  loro 
Aagbl  to  Implort  wer*  iBipoteoce  of  niod, 

it  iMlag  written  la  Scrlplere,  >  Atk,  tod  It  sball  beflTe*  yo«,«  tod 
■y  hanaa  rrasoo  belag  moraoTer  cooTlnoed  of  the  propriety  of 
oOarbig  paMorn  at  weU  m  thaak«ffiTln(p  to  tha  Deity. 


EmboVrs  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence! 

For,  like  tliat  nameless  rivlet  stealing  by, 

Tour  modest  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 

Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd :  the  charm'd  eye 

Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  softcn'd  sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  Poetic  mount 

A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 

Its  coal-black  waters  from  Oblivion's  fount: 

The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  tliat  fly  too  low. 

Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  tlie  liottom  go. 

Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 

Beneath  tlie  Mountain's  lofty-frowning  brow. 

Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  ih'  iinlab'riog  feel. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vast. 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erglooms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !     But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill  • 
Murmurs  sweet  undersong  'mid  jasmin  bowers. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wanderd — tlierc  collecting  flow'rs 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers ! 

There  for  the  monarch-murder'd  Soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th*  nnfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues;* 
And  to  that  holier  chaplet'  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo  !  your  Henderson  '  awakes  the  Muse— — 
His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  'mid  richer  views! 
So  Nature  mourn'd,  when  sank  the  first  day's  light. 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of  night! 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  among, 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent,  flashing  Fancy's  beam! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impassion'd  theme : 
Waked  by  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild  gleam, 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breatlies  around ! 
But  if  the  vrxt  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  Autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest-honoured 
ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEBfS. 


THE  THREE  GRAVES. 


A  FRAGMENT  OP  A  8BXT01I  8  TALE. 


tlasAotlior  baa  pablUhed  the  followInQ  hamble  fra^aeot,  ea- 
coara|*eJ  by  ibedecUiTe  recoBoieodaiioB  of  immv  tbaa  ooe  of  oar 
Bioat  celebrated  IItIbq  Poets.  The  lan^aate  waa  lateadod  u»  be 
draoiatic;  ibat  U,  »alted  to  ibe  Barrator ;  aad  ibe  metre  oorreapoada 
to  tbe  bomeliaoM  of  ibedlciloa.  It  la  tberofbre  preaealed  aa  ibe 
frasaaeot,  oot  of  a  Poeia,  bat  of  a  ooaaaoa  DalbdHale.  Wbetber 
ibU  U  aafiiciMii  to  jealify  tbe  adoption  of  aadb  a  style,  la  aay  me- 
trical oompotitloB  aot  profeaaedly  ladlcrooa,  tbe  Aatbor  la  biaeeir 
la  sooie  donbt.  At  all  e? eoia,  it  Is  BOt  preaeated  aa  Poetry,  aad  it 
Is  la  BO  way  coaaected  with  tbe  Aathor'a  Jadtpani  coaoaratsg 
Poetic  dictloa.    lu  werlta,  if  aay,  are  eadasively  Paycbologloil. 


'  War,  a  Fraflaieal. 

*  Monody  on  Joba  Dmidenoa. 


*  Joba  tbo  DaplUt,  •  Pm«. 
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narraMd  la  tke  >rai 


Tkd  Mory  wkkh  aut  b* ufpOMd  tohiTvl 
■ad  iBeoBd  pan*  U  m  follow*. 

EaJward,  a  foaag  bimar,  mwM  at  ika  hoate  of  Ellaa.  bar  boioai- 

fHearf,  flary,  aad  eomaMacas  aa  aoqaaiauaee,  whidi  eocb  ia  a 

■laiaal  atiadiaanl.    With  bar  coaaaat.  aad  by  tba  adTlee  of  tbair 

caaiMoa  friaad  Elian,  b«  aaaoaaees  bit  bopa*  aad  ialaatloBa  to 

Jlafy's  Soihcr,   a  wMovr-woaiaB  bordartag  oa  bar  fortlath  yaar, 

a»J  froai  eoasual  baalib,  iba  pouawloa  of  a  eoanpetaat  property, 

■ad  froai  bariag  bad  ao  etber  cbildrea  bat  Mary  aad  aaotber 

daagtear   (tbe  Faibar  diad  la  tbair  lafoocy),  ratnlaiaQ.  for  tbe 

(nnicr  part,  bar  penoaal  attraciloaaaad  ooanallaaatof  appaaraaoe ; 

bat  a  »aaw  of  lair  adaeatloa  aad  rlolaat  tamper.    Tba  aaiwer 

vbkb  aba  at  aaoe  raiaraad  la  Edward'a  appUcntioa  was  laaiark- 

abl« — •  Wall.  Edward !  yoa  are  a  baadtoaa  yoaaff  fbllow,  aad  joa 

•ball  bava  aay  Oaagbtar.>    Froai  tbb  tiiaa  all  tbeir  wooiaff  paued 

aadar  tba  Saiber'a  eya ;  aa4,  la  f  ae.  aba  bacaaM  baraelf  eaaaoar- 

«d  of  bar  fatara  Saa-la-law.  aad  praeUied  every  art.  both  of  en- 

daaiMtat  and  of  oalaaiay,    to  traasfer  bU  afleetioas  fmra  ber 

daafbter  to  banelf.      (Tba  oatliaea  of  tba  Tale  are  poaitive  ficla, 

sad  of  BO  very  dbtaal  date,  tboagb  tbe  aaibor  baa  parpoaaly  al- 

larad  tba  aaaM*  aad  tba  aeeaa  of  actioo,  «•  well  aa  loTented  the 

rbaractera  of  tbe  partiaa  aad  tba  detail  of  tbe  lacideata.)    Edward. 

bawaf  er.   tbaa^b  parplnad  by  ber  atranffe  datraetloaa  from  ber 

daa^bter'a  gaad  qaalitlefl.  yel  In  tbe  laaooeace  of  bia  owa  boart 

aitll  •nrifciag  bar  iaoreaalag  foadneaa  for  onotberly  affertion ;  tbe. 

at  leaj;tb  arereaaa  by  bar  aiaarable  pauion.  after  nach  abate  of 

Mar} 'a  tcaiper  aad  aMiral  taadeadea,  etdaimed  wlib  riolent  emo- 

tioa— aO  Edward !  iadaad,  ladeed,  abe  la  aot  lit  for  yoa—the  baa  not 

a  beart  to  lore  yon  aa  yoa  daaerra.     It  la  I  tbat  tova  yoa  !   Marry 

Be,  Edward !  aad  I  will  thia  very  day  aetlle  all  ay  property  on 

Toa.-— Tbe  Lorer'a  eyaa  ware  bow  opened  ;  and  tbaa  takea  by  aar- 

priae,  wbrtbar  firon  iba  affiaet  of  tba  borror  wbicfa  be  fell,  acting  as 

it  acre  bysterkally  ea  bta  aarroaa  ayaten,  or  tbat  at  tbe  6rat  mo- 

M»t  be  loat  tbe  aeaae  of  sallt  of  tba  prepaaal  ia  the  CDeliao  of  iia 

•tnaeeacia  aad  abaardity,  be  floaf  ber  froa  bin  tad  barat  Into  a 

fiaflaagbtar.    Itriuted  by  ibia  almoiat  to  frenzy,  tbe  wonan  (rll 

I  oa  ber  baeaa.  aad  ia  a  load  roka  that  approadiad  to  a  acrean,  abo 

I  F'*!*^  for  a  Lana  botb  oa  bta  aad  oa   her  own  Child.    Mary 

I  bappcacd  to  ba  ia  tbe  rooa  diractlj  abore  tbaa,  board  Edward'a 

laafb  aad  bar  Ubtber'a  blaipbemoaa  prayer,  aad  fainted  away,  lie, 

haariag  tbe  fbll,  raa  ep  ataira,  aad  taking  her  in  bia  arau,  carried 

k«r  eff  le  Ellea'a  boaw;  and  after  aome  fraiileaa  attcnpta  on  ber 

pan  (awaid  a  reeoadliation  wilb  bi.<r  Mother,  aba  waa  aaarried  to 

bia.~Aad  bera  tba  third  part  of  the  Tale  bq;io8. 

I  waa  aoi  lad  to  cbaaa  thia  atory  froa  aay  partiality  to  tra(|ic, 
■■di  leaa  to  awaairoaa  areata  (tbongh  at  tbe  time  tbat  I  composed 
toe  Tersea,  aaaenbat  aore  than  twelve  yoara  ago,  I  waa  leaa  averae 
t*  Mrb  aabjacto  tbaa  at  proMat).  but  fron  fioding  ia  it  a  striking 
pnaf  of  tba  poaaibia  eflbet  oa  the  Imagination,  from  aa  Idaa  rio- 
Icatly  aad  aaddealy  Imprasaad  oa  It.  I  bad  bean  reading  Bryan 
£d«arda'a  aeraaai  of  tbe  affiact  of  tbe  Oif  Witcfarraft  oa  the  Xe- 
|rwa  la  tba  Waat-Iadiaa,  aad  Uaarae'a  deeply  iatareating  Ao«*c- 
^'***<'*iaalbtr  worfciagaoa  tbe  iaagiaatioa  of  tba  Copper  Indiaaa 
(iboae  af  ay  laadera  wbo  bare  it  ia  tbeir  power  will  be  well  re- 
paid far  tba  traabia  of  referring  to  tboae  worka  for  tbe  paaaaf{ea 
aiiaded  la),  aad  I  aoaeaivad  tbe  daaiga  of  abowiag  tbat  inatancea 
of  tbia  kiad  are  aol  pacaliar  to  aaraga  or  barbarona  tribes,  and  of 
(llastratiag  tba  aaode  Ib  wbldi  tbe  aiad  is  affected  ia  tbeae  caaea, 
**d  tbe  pragiuM  ami  ayaptoma  of  tba  naorbid  aetioa  ob  tbe  faary 
tnm  tbe  bcglaalag. 

Tbe  Tale  b  aappoaad  to  ba  aarratad  by  aa  old  Sectoa,  ia  a 
oDaeiry  diarcb-yard,  to  a  Trareller  aboae  carioaity  bod  L^eea  awa- 
k*w(d  by  tbe  apfiearaaee  of  three  grarea,  doae  by  each  oiber,  to 
two  ealj  of  wblcb  there  were  grare-atooea.  On  the  lirat  of  these 
*as  ibeaaaaa,  aad  datea,  aa  aaaal:  on  ibe  aooond,  no  name,  but 
oaly  a  data,  aad  tba  word*,  Tba  Mercy  of  God  ia  iafialta.] 


PAIIT   III. 


Tmi  grapes  upon  tha  vUnr's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be ; 

Antl  yellow  leaves  io  sun  and  wind 
Were  lalUng  from  the  tree. 


On  the  hedgaaclms  in  the  narrow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  com  : 

Dear  Lord !  it  seems  but  yesterday — 
Young  EdwanTs  marriage-mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church, 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  orer^bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content. 

But  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 

I  'Te  heard  poor  Mary  say. 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun, 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

•    « 
And  when  the  vicar  join'd  theif  hands, 

llcr  limbs  did  creep  and  frec7c ; 
But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she  saw 

Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  thcyretum'd— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  houghs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Iler  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set : 
That  moment — I  have  heard  her  say — 

She  wish'd  she  could  forget. 

The  shade  o'er-flush'd  her  limbs  with  heat- 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death  : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out, 
Tiiey  sccm'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Mother^s  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive : 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'l :  the  Mother  »ti  11 

Would  nevc^  heal  the  strife; 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man. 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

a  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  says  her  nay: 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesomc  and  more  gay. 

■  I  *m  dull  and  sad!  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health, 
I   \    And  't  is  a  gloomy  season. » 

*T  was  a  drixzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  the  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary, 

Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  bouse, 
And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 
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Oh  !  Elleo  wat  a  faithful  Friend, 

More  dear  than  any  Sister ! 
As  cheerful  too  as  singing;  lark ; 
And  she  ne*cr  left  them  till 't  was  dark, 

And  then  they  always  miss'd  her. 

And  now  Asli- Wednesday  came — that  day 

But  few  to  churcli  repair: 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

Tlie  Comminalion  prayer. 

Our  late  old  Ttcar,  a  kind  man, 

Once,  Sir,  he  said  to  me, 
He  wish'd  that  serrice  was  clean  out 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  Uother  walk'd  into  the  church — 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went : 
Thoueh  Ellen  always  kept  her  church, 

Allchurch-days  during  Lent. 

• 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  lier 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 

Thought  she  «  what  if  her  heart  should  melt, 
And  all  be  reconciled!* 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clquds  were  black  outright:     * 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
1  Ve  seen  the  church  more  light. 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

Tl>k  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church-tower  swinging  over  head, 

You  scarce  could  bear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  thel^loiher  knelt, 
^d  audibly  she  cried — 

■  Oh!  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

«0  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  Heaven, 
Although  you  take  my  life — 

0  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

f 
tc  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

0  let  her  cursed  be ! !  !• 
So  having  prayed,  steady  and  slow, 

She  rose  up  firom  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

Tlie  church-door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 

So  pale!  I  guess*d  not  why : 
Wlien  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prayers  were  done,  we  all 
Cailie  round  and  ask'd  her  why : 

Giddy  she  secm'd,  and  sure,  there  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  she  froiti  the  church-door  stepp'd. 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why  : 

■  It  vras  a  wicked  woman's  curse,* 

Quoth  she, «  and  what  care  I  ?• 


*% 


She  smiled,  and  sqiiled,  and  pan'd  it  off 
Ere  from  the  door  she  slept — 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept. 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease, 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

•  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  f  urse — 
God 's  good,  and  what  care  IT* 

TJiere  veas  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Iler  struggles  she  redoubled  : 

>  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  ciiree, 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?• 

Tliese  tears  will  come — I  dandled  her 
When 't  was  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature!  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tile :  her  arms 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw; 

«  O  Elleo,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you  !> 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea, 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  froB  erery  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  troi^ 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee 

And  then  away  they  flew! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

You  see,  good  Sir!  that  single  hijl  ? 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all, 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  botli  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike : 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  j* 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife : 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  ai 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  cotild  not  check  her  tears. 
So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 

Then  Frenzy  melted  into  Grief, 
And  Exlward  wept  aloud. 

Dear  Ellen  did  not  vreep  at  all, 

But  closclier  did  she  cling,  • 

AhS  turned  her  face,  and  looked  as  if 
.   She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 


-♦r^- 
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PART   IV^ 

To  tee  a  man  tread  over  ^avet 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
T  u  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon, 

And  bad  luck  in  ihe  dark ! 

You  iee  that  grave?  The  Lord  he  gives, 
The  Lord,  he  takes  away : 

0  Sir !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay.  * 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  on« 
That  was  not  ^ug  by  me : 

1  'd  rather  dance  upon  'em  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 

■  Ay,  Sexton!  't  is  a  touching  tale.> 

Yon,  Sir !  are  but  a  lad ; 
This  month  I  'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  sjftl  it  makes  me  sad. 

Aad  Mary's  sister  told  it  me. 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Though  1  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 
From  Edward's  sdf,  before. 

Well !  it  pass'd  t>ff !  the  gentle  EUen 

Did  well  nigh  dolf  on  Mary ; 
And  she  went  oftcMr  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more : 

She  managed  all  tlie  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market-days, 

To  church  on  Sundays  came; 
Ail  seem'd  the  same :  all  seem'd  so,  Sir ! 

But  all  was  not  the  same! 

Bad  Ellen  lost  her  mirtliT  Oh!  no! 

But  the  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  EUen't  mirth  was  fearful. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhyme ; 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 
Her  soothing  words  't  yfn%  plain 

She  had  a  sore  grief  of  licr  own, 
A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I  'm  not  grown  thin! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd; 
And  once,  when  Mary  was  down-cast, 

She  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  gaxed  npon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand; 

• 

Then  harder,  till  her  grajtp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion ! 
Ab« !  said  slie,  vre  no'er  can  lie 

Made  happy  by  compulsion ! 


I 


And  once  her  both  arms  suddenly 
Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung. 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 
The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
■  Oh  Christ!  you  're  like  your  Motlier ! < 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  thu  sad  house  cheery ; 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 


Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve. 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb: 

lie  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 

Home  was  no  home  to  him.  ^ 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

Aud  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning  cried, 

«  Oh  !  Heaven !  that  I  were  dead.a 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face, 

Ancf  nothing  to  him  said; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer  : 
«  Her  heart  is  broke !  O  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bearli 


'T  was  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  Sextons,  Sir !  like  me. 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 


'^^ 


And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
Tliey  came,  we  knew  not  how : 

You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then  ft  was  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood : 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should). 

No  path  leads  thither,  't  is  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture-plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  k  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  berries  hung. 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  morn, 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 


\ 
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T  is  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  't  is  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabhatli-bell, 
T  is  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once, 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 

His  limbs  along  the  moss,  his  head 

Upon  a  mossy  heap, 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay : 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  licaltli ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side, 

And  talk'd  as  't  were  by  stealth. 

«  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves, 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  sec  I 
T  is  in  the  leares,  a  little  sun, 

No  bigger  llran  your  e'e ; 

*  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light, 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue.* 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays. 

What  colour  they  might  be : 
Says  this,  «  they  're  mostly  green  ;■  says  that, 

M  They  're  amber-like  to  me.* 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants, 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast. 

«  A  Mother  too  !•  these  self-same  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself, 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  ; 

When  be  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
■  O  God,  forgive  me !  (he  exclaim'd) 

1  have  torn  out  her  heart.  • 


Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  burst 

Into  ungentle  laughter; 
And  Alary  shiver'd,  where  bUe  sat, 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 


Camen  reliquum  in  falaroa  leapm  relefataa.    To-norrow  1 
■od To-oiorrow :  Aod  To-norrow!— 


DEJECTION; 

AN   ODE. 


Laie,  late  yMtre«n  I  Mw  the  i 
With  ibe  old  Moos  la  ber  armi; 
Aad  I  faar,  I  ftar.  ny  Matter  dear  t 
Wo  tball  havo  a  deadly  itoriB. 

Bailmd  of  Sir  PmlHek  8pem$. 


I. 
Wkll  !  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  bence 
Unrouscd  by  wiuds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  Usy  flakca. 
Or  tlie  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  iEolian  lute, 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo  !  the  New-moon  winter-bright!  '*^ 

And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread 
But  rimmed  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  pld  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast. 
And  oh  !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  awelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast! 
Those  sounds  which  #ft  have  raised  me,  whibt  they  awed, 

And  sent  my  soul  sbMaL 
Might  now  perhaps  their .waSM  impulae  givt, 
Might  startle  this  dull  paJB,  and  make  it  move  and  live!  f 


II. 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  darit,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief. 
Which  6nds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear-~ 

0  Lndy !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  otiier  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo*d. 

All  tliis  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  1  been  gating  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green  : 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between. 
Now  sparkling,  now  bcdimm'd,  hot  always  seen : 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fi I'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  ^lir, 

I  see,  not  feel  how  beautiful  they  are! 


in. 

Aly  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaie  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  die  west: 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  witliin. 

IV. 

0  Lady !  wc  receive  but  what  we  give,* 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 


.V 
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Oan  is  h«r  wedding^^arment,  ours  her  shroud! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd, 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fzlr  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element! 


V. 
O  pare  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  ^r  luminous  mist. 
This  beautiful  and  beauty^making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Ltfe,  ^tod  Life's  Effluence,  Cloud  at  once  and  Shower, 
Joy,  Lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud— 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud — 

We  in  ountelves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  nffusion  frq^  that  Rght. 

*.■/■■ 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  mtsforiunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
^'tience  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seemed  mine. 
Boi  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  : 
•W  care  I  that  tliey  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

Rut  oh !  each  visitation 
Soipends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth, 

My  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  1  needs  must  feel, 

Rut  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  oan  ; 
Aod  ba^  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
FroalKy  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man — 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  tlie  habit  of  ray  Soul.    . 

VII. 
Ueoce,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
1  tnm  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind, 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.     What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth !  Thou  Wind,  that  ravest  without, 

r«are  crag,  or  roountaiii-t.'>.im,<  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 

Metliinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 

'  Tairn  U  a  laall  lak«.  geasniiy,  if  not  always,  applied  to  th« 
bk«a  ap  fa  the  aioaaulaa.  aod  whicfa  are  tba  feeder*  of  tlioM  In  tbe 
valleys.  Tkii  addraaa  lo  tba  SuM-m-wInU  will  sot  appear  extrava- 
Caai  to  tkoa*  w bo  Vava  haard  It  at  alght,  aodja  a  moaauinoai 
OMutry. 


Mad  Lutanist!  who  in  this  month  of  showers, 
Of  dark  brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  Devils*  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  e'en  lo  Frenzy  hold  ! 
What  tcll'st  thou  now  about? 
'T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout, 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting  wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 

cold! 
Rut  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 
With  groans,  aod  tremulous  shudderings — all  is  over — 
It  tells  another  talc,  with  sounds  less  deep  and  loud! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  teniper'd  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
T  is  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way : 
And  now  moan«  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

MIL 

'T  is  midnight,  hut  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep  ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep!  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  hut  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  waich'd  the  sleeping  Earth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice  : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  inaycst  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 

ODE  TO  GKORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ox  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH   STANZA  IN    HER    <•  PASSAGE 
OVER  MOUNT  GOTHARD.» 


.\nd  bail  tbe  Cbopel !  boil  ibc  Platform  wild '. 

Wbera  Till  dlr«rte>d  ibe  areof^ioB  Dart. 
Wiib  well-«traD(;  arm.  ibat  first  proionred  bit  Child, 

Th«D  atm'd  tbe  arrow  at  tba  Tyrant'*  bean. 


# 


Splendour's  fondly  foster'd  child! 
And  did  you  hail  the  Platform  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Reneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  ? 

Lady,  nursc<l  in  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 

hence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure? 


Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 
From  all  (hat  tenches  Rrotherhood  to  .Man  ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear, 
Obeis;ince,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

Em  blazon  men  ts  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

Detain'd  your  eye  from  nature :  tiately  vests, 

7  ■ 
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vuur  cum 
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TbH'.  teiimf  torovt-  u 

l«ll*i'  TUUtOk.  KSU  luc 

Welt  ^uurv  uucoTE  A  3<t  ku. 

O  LaOT   nuncad  an  pi&«Bf  «Bti  f  ' 


WWn'.T 


ti«i 


:*M«r- 


Aod  Or»it»  to  vc«r  -r*^!^  ^rasae. 
Hji  fartAttad  vTcxdwd  widi  iBinSeflt  djBr. 
▲ad  IftuzsD^  K/m.  m\ili  godlike  kjM 
linsAiijcsd  la  a  ts^rv  cvtfiiil  hfr: 
ftiu  i«o«»u  ooi  mioy  a  fur  oocnpevr. 

A  bfokix  u  V:&H:i«e  **>  j'-'T  -^^^  frsr^ 
Aad  •Mi.c.  p«r-:  hjnc«.  mi^lii  »4;e  Jin  ««ful  «nlr. 
Suoac  £<-■.  t^  ootltfr  beto^r  wrou^hl. 
-  Of-ntaift  13  the  Dobler  gifi  of  th<Hi.:ht 
Vet  li\*»*  de'i^ihi  lo  vrW>ri!e 
Licreii'd  Wjr  adJ  piumy  Scii^: 
Or  lu  verw  ,&iHi  mu»ic  dnr4-> 
T^Itfi  of  rustic  Uappiii<»— 
i  P^aiciout  Ta1«»1  io>iJiouii  Stnia* . 

Thit  sIikI  Uk  rich  iiijd*«  brvx<4, 
lad  mock  the  loi  UQbl«si; 
Th«  tordid  vice»  and  tlic  abject  p<iiD*. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
Th«  doom  of  li^noraoce  and  Penury ' 
Bat  you.  frue  Nature's  nncorrup(o\l  child. 
Tou  haiFd  the  chapel  and  the  Platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Bcnc.iih  tlic  shaft  of  Tc!l ! 
O  Lady,  nuned  in  pomp  and  pWasuiv ' 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  uieasiirv' 

:   You  were  a  Mother'.  Hiat  most  holy  n.uiii-. 

Which  Heaven  and  N.iturv  bleMk 
,        I  m.iy  not  vilely  prostitute  to  thox' 
Whose  Infants  ovrc  tScm  lew 
Than  the  poor  Oiierpillar  owes 
lisiria'ly  Pimc  lly. 
Yoa  v<r<t  4  Noih»:r     it  your  bosom  feii 

Thfs  E>«h.«i  Liax  Uvr^  yoa.  You,  «ilh  lau|;liin(*  oyi 
Carh  r«.j4;S(WJiir.q(;hL  each  nascent  r'evlin);  read. 
Wr.^.it  -tvi  7'^.arKlf  created.     Oh!  delight' 
A  Mrr.nrf  '.fflwt  »>  Wa  Mother. 

Wir:^iiir  '♦■.#>  Mofli-rr^  bitter  groan* 
AociCh'rf'  r|.r,aqfac  «nd  yet  another, 
fti  taiK  h.  or  lasfe.  Lt  looks  or  tone« 
Oer  th«  p^nnnn\',  SroA.?  to  roll. 
The  Mothf-r  of  your  inFint'«  Soul* 
The  Anij-'l  of  t-ie  Earth,  "sho.  vhile  he  i:uidc« 

IIis  ch.ihor-pUn<!i  round  ihr  ^'o.il  of  djv. 
All  tremblin:;  gaxe*  on  the  Eve  of  God, 

A  oioment  tumd  his  avful  ^*e  awav  ■ 
Aitd  as  he  «t«v  d  voa,  from  his  aspect  sweet 
5ew  induences  in  your  beini;  rose. 
•  Bleat  Intuitions  and  Coramnnioos  tk-et 

I       With  living  Mature,  in  her  joys  uul  woesl 
Thenceforth  yoar  soul  rcioiccd  to  see 
~W  shnar  of  social  Liberty ! 


O  beMofbl  1 0  Xanve's  chUd ! 

T«u  iheDcc  yen  haifd  the  PUlibrm  wild, 

Wbeiv  oaoe  the  Austrian  fell 

BcMnih  the  shaft  of  TeU! 
O  Lsiy.  aoncd  in  pomp  and  pleaMirel 
TVnce  learat  you  that  heroic  meuura. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUILUTY. 

T■.tJl^;^lLUTT!  ihou  better  name 

rMa  all  the  family  of  Fame! 

Tbca  c<e'<r  vrilt  leave  my  riper  a^ 

Ti>  U  V  intrii^ue,  or  factioiu  rage; 

For  ^^h '.  Jifxr  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 

To  thee  I  (a%e  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  Ksrk,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
Erv  yvt  the  Tempest  ixnc  and  scared  me  with  its  ronr. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shriac. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rats!  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.     Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  miod: 
The  bubble  floaU  before,  the  spectre  stalks  bcUad. 

Uut  me  thy  gcnilc  liand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  aecustom'd  mend; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer^ft  heat 
Will  build  mc  up  a  moMy  seat; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  hk-st  the  thought  caiut  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
Li(:lit  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  Moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  scarrhiog  soul. 

To  thee  1  dedicate  the  «liole! 

.\nd  while  within  myself  I  trace 

Tlio  greatness  of  some  future  race. 

Aloiif  with  hermit-eye  I  scan 

The  present  works  of  present  man — 
■  .V  wdd  ami  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  gnile, 
I  TiH»  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

0\    niji   PR0POSI>C  TO   DOMESnCATC   WITH  THE 

AUTHOR. 

coxposio  IX  1796. 

A  Moi'MT.  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep, 

But  a  ^reen  mountain  variously  up-piled. 
Where  o'er  thejut:ing  rock.<(»oft  moacs  creep. 
Or  oolour'd  liclieus  wiili  slow  ooxing  weep; 

Where  cv press  and  iIk*  darker  yew  start  wild; 
And  'mid  the  summer  lorreni's  gentle  dash 
Dunce  bii(;hten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash; 

Beneath  whose  bou{;hss  by  those  still  sounds  begnilsd. 
Calm  PeoMveness  m't(;ht  muse  herself  to  sleep; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  Bcecy  dam. 
That  rwsiiing  on  the  bushy  clift  ahove^ 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb : 
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Such  a  green  mounlaiQ  'c  wert  most  twwt  to  climb, 
E'en  while  the  bosom  ached  with  londineM 
How  more  than  sweet,  if  tome  dear  friend  should  bless 

The  adTcocurous  toil,  and  np  llie  path  sublime 
Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round,' 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bonnd  1 


LINES  TO  W.  L.  ESQ. 


O  then  'I  were  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  tlie  half-uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash, — 

Beneath  tlie  cyprem,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  icnooth  mowy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
The  treasured  heart;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
SaTc  if  the  one,  hb  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  nnwatch'd  distance  lag; 

Till  high  o'er  head  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmoM  crag 

Sbonts  eageriy :  for  haply  Aert  upreart 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  the  enamoured  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  ere  the  Talley  dims, 
Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light; 
And  haply,  bosoa'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  Hhdter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Together  thus,  tbe  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Stretch'd  on  tbe  crag,  and  sliadow'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicions  flhuit, . 
Ab!  dearest  youth!  it  wsraa  lot  dirine 
To  cheat  oar  noons  in  moralising  mood, 
'•  While  wesl-winda  fann'd  oar  temples  tniMicdew'd : 
Then  downwards  slope,  oA  pausing,  from  the  mount, 
To  lome  lone  mansion,  in  tome  woody  dale, 
Wbere  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gifts  this  the  HMsband's.  Htmt  tbe  Brother's  kiss ! 

Tbos  mdely  versed  in  allegoric  lore, 
The  Hill  of  Knowledge  I  esaay'd  to  trace; 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 
Aad  many  a  stream,  whose  warbKng  waten  pour 

To  glad,  and  fertiKte  tbe  subject  plains ; 
I  That  bin  with  aecret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod, 
I  And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod, 

Wherelnapiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Uw  mnflraring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  tlie  rocks 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  Miage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  f  rosu  of  age. 
And  Bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage! 

0  meek  retiring  spirit!  we  wiH  climb. 
Cheering  and  cheered,  this  lovely  hill  sublime; 

And  from  the  stirring  worid  up-lifted  high 
Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  tkeme  supply). 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazing  eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We  11  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As  neighbouring  fountains  image,  each  the  whole  : 
Then  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
Ibey  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.    Hononi'd  youth ! 

!<ow  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright ! 


WBILB  RE  SANO  A  SONO  TO  PUKCBLL's  MITSIC. 

Wbili  my  young  check  retains  its  healthful  hues, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L !  melhinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep! 

But  should  uncomforied  misfortunes  steep 
My  diiily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side. 
To  fix  the  bst  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  sucli  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-guide, 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  1  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FORTUNE 

WHO  ABANDONtD  RIMSBLP  TO  AN  INDOLEKT  AND 
CAUSELESS  MELANCHOLY. 

HiNCB  thai  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 

O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 
To  pluoder'd  Want's  lialf-shclter'd  hovel  go, 

Go,  and'  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  liear 

Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 
Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 
O'er  the  rank  church-yard  with  sere  elm-laavcs  strew'd, 
Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 

Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 
The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !  Then,  while  thy  heart 

Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 
Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 
What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 

O  abject!  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd, 
All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  common-weal 
A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dkai  native  Brook!  wild  Streamlet  of  the  West ! 

Biw  many  various-fated  years  have  pasc. 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  iu  light  leaps!  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mina  eyes 

I  never  shut  amkl  the  sunny  rML 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  4^^ waters  riat. 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  nuii^e  with  willows  grey. 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  witli  various  dyes 
(fleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  On  my  way, 

Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
I^M  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  siglis  : 
-^Bft  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOURNEY  HOMEWARD  ;  THE  AITTHOR 
HAVING  RECEITED  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
A  SON,  SEI»TEMBER  30,  I  796. 

Orr  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 

Which  inakcs  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth  last) 
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Seem  a  mere  sembUmce  of  some  UDkiiown  past, 
Mix'd  with  soch  feeliogs,  at  peqtiex  (he  soul 
Self-queMion'd  in  her  sleep;  and  some  have  said  • 

We  lired,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesii  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby!  «hen  I  reach  my  door, 
ff  beary  looks  sliould  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(At  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 
I  think  that  I  sliould  struggle  to  hclicre 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  netlier  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  veuial  crime  to  grieve; 
Didscscream,  then  spring  to  meet  lleaTen's  quick  repriere, 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO    A    PftlEND    WHO    ASKED,  HOW  I  PBLT  WHK?I    THE 
KURSK  FIRST  PRESENTED  MT  INFANT  TO  ME. 

Cbailis!  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infincy : 
For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 

All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be! 
Bat  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 

And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 

Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 
Then  I  was  thrilFd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impreas'd  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  bej^niled 

Of  dark  remembrance  and  preaageful  fear, 

I  seem'd  to  see  an  angcl-form  appear — 
T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 

So  for  the  Mother's  sake  the  Child  was  dear. 
And  dearer  was  the  Mother  for  the  Child. 


I 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE-HYMN. 

OOPIED  FROM  A  PRINT  OF  THE  AHRGIN  IN  A  CATHOLIC 
VILLAGE  IN  GERMANY. 

DoiMi,  Jesu!  Mater  ridct, 
Qum  tarn  dulcem  somnum  ridel, 

Dormi,  Jesu!  blandule! 
Si  non  donpis,  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  oral 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

BKCLISH. 

Sleep,  tweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiling : 

Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling : 
Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  monraetb. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tnmeth : 
Gome,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! 


I 


ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHIU). 

Tiis  day  among  the  faithful  placed 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna  ; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

*  HV  TtOU  r^OWV  ij  ipj^  -npiv  VJ  T6W£  TO*  av^^TCVS* 

Plat.  in.  Fktgdon, 


While  otiiers  wish  thee  wise  and  fair, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
I  11  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer- 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spdl. 

That  bids  the  Virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Meek  Quietness,  witliout  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  Love  ;  and  True  Love's  Innocence, 

White  Blossom  of  the  Mvrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  Child ! 

These  Virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown, 
Thv  Mother  slull  be  miss'd  here; 

When  Heaven  at  length  sliall  claim  its  own, 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister ; 

Some  hoary-headed  Friend,  perchance. 

May  gaze  with  stifled  brnath  ; 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance. 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  1  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  Autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wond'ring  saw  the  self-same  spray 

Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  hloom'd  its  parent  stud 

Another  and  the  same ! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  Infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  Satiety! 

And  such  my  Infant's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by. 
That  liere  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  sang  to  sleep  witli  Lullaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Stibtcb  D  on  a  moulder'd  Abbey's  broadest  wall. 

Wliere  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steep — 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 

Had  Melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
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Tlie  fern  was  preu'd  beneath  her  hair, 
The  dark  green  Adder's  Tongue  *  was  there; 
id  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea-gale  weak, 
le  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

lat  pallid  cheek  was  flush'd  :  her  eager  look 
Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !  Inly  wrought. 

Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  work'd  with  troubled  thought. 

Strange  was  the  dream — — 

TFXL'S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

IMITATED  PROM  STOLBERG. 

Mark  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  Birth-place,  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread. 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage-bed. 

Dere  first,  an  in^t  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loring  mother  prest ; 
And  kisa'd  the  babe,  and  blew'd  the  day, 
And  pray'd  as  mothers  use  to  pray  : 

•  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 

The  Child  thy  servant  still  to  live!* 

But  God  had  destined  to  do  more 

Throogh  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 

k  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  therein! 

To  Nature  and  to  Holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit : 
Where  flash'd  and  ronr'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace  : 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

Be  kifew  not  tliat  his  chosen  hand, 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Slavery the  which  he  broke! 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Til  Shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  Virgin-Mother  lay: 
And  now  they  cbeck'd  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bo«om  clung, 
A  Mother^s  song  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  tlirong, 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  Mother's  song, 
Nest  Angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high !  and  Peace  on  Earth. 

'  A  botaaicki  nbuka.    TIm  plant  wbldi  tlM  poet  hers  dmcribet 
i*  oUU  tk«  Hait'i  ToBgM. 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  press'd; 

And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 

The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 

Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 

Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  b  bom. 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate  ! 
That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate? 
Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  story, — — 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Glory? 


And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King, 

A  stately  Hero  clad  in  Mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Playmate!  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maidens  love-confessing  sigh. 

mTcU  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  muids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean, 
And  tlicrL'forc  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  i;uilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  Fatlier  tears  his  Child  ! 

<  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 
He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  l>oard 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  toil  had  won; 
Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  from  the  Day. 

*  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease : 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 

The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mora  : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bora.  • 


HUMAN  UFE, 

ON  THE  DENIAL  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flaih  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  Life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  even  i  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death ; 

O  Man  !  thou  vessel  purposeless,  unmeant. 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes! 

Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity. 
Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finished  vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause, 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously! 
Blank  accident !  nothing's  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state. 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thy  Fears, 
The  counter-weights!— Thy  Laughter  and  thy  Tears 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create. 


\ 
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And  to  repay  the  other!  Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beoealh  the  Mourner's  hood, 
Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  ihy  lamentiog  voices. 

Image  of  image,  Ghost  of  Ghostly  Elf, 
That  such  a  thing  m  thou  foel'st  warm  or  cold! 
Tet  what  and  whetfti  tliy  gain,  if  iliou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  sdf  ? 
Be  sad !  be  glad  I  be  neither !  seek,  or  shun ! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why!  Thou  canst  have  none  ; 
Thy  being's  being  is  coolradiction. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

IMITATED  FROM  SCHILLER. 

Nkvbi,  believe  me, 
Appear  the  Immortals, 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Sorrow-beguiler, 
lacchus!  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler; 
Lo!  Phttbus  the  Glorious  descends  from  his  Throne! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 

Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  Quire? 
Me  rather,  bright  guests!  with  your  wings  of  upbuoyanoo 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joyance, 
That  the  roo^  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre! 
Ha !  we  mount !  on  ilieir  pinions  they  waft  np  my  Soul ! 

O  give  me  the  Nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl ! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Poet, 
Hebe !  pour  free  ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !  lo  Paean,  I  cry ! 
Tlic  Wine  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  mo  to  die! 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pnnael 
Wliere'er  with  wilder'd  step  she  waader'd  ptlf. 

Still  Edmund  8  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 
StiU  Edmund's  voiee  accused  her  in  each  gale. 

Witli  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alamn. 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined; 

Nor  afl  that  lured  her  ^ith  from  Edmund's  armt 
Gould  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  nuod. 

Go,  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fraught : 
Some  tearful  maid  perchance,  or  blooming  yoadi. 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
"That  Riches  cannot  pay  for  Love  or  Truth. 


RUBLA  KHAN  ; 

OR,  A  VISION  IN  A  DREAM. 


ELEGY, 

IMITATED  FROM  ONE  OF  AKENSIDB*S  ELANK  VERSE 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

NiAB  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 

Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound, 

Where  ■  sleeps  the  moonlight*  on  yon  verdant  bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground! 

For  tlierc  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove: 
Young  Edmund  !  famed  for  each  harmonious  strain, 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  till  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide, 
And  loads  the  west^wind  with  its  soft  perfume. 

His  manhood  blowortTd :  till  the  foithleis  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 


[Tn  followlsf  frmgaeoi  U  b«r«  paMitb«4  at  thsteqasstef  ■  pMC 
of  great  aad  deMrrad  oelebritf .  aa«l.  at  iu  a*  cha  AaiWr'a  owb  «p{- 
aioaa  are  ooaoernad,  rather  aa  a  psycbologioal  earioalty,  Asa  ob  ^ 
(pvaad  of  any  loppaaed  pottle  merlu. 

la  the  •anaier  of  tbeyacr  1797,  tke  Aatter.  tWa  la  Ul  baalik, 
bad  retired  to  a  lonely  fcrnHhoasa  batwera  PoHttck  aad  Uataa,  oa 
ibe  Exmoor  oobSom  of  Soaerwt  aad  Derooabira.  la  cSMaqaaaca 
of  a  ilifbi  iadI»|Kwitioa,  an  anodyne  bad  been  praacribed,  froai  tbe 
efleru  of  wbidi  be  fell  asleep  In  bis  cbair  at  tba  MOiant  tbat  b« 
was  reading  tbe  following  sentence,  or  words  of  tbo  tamta  ■■baianea. 
in  Pnrcbas's  •  Pilgrimage:*— •  Uara  tka  Kbaa  labia  cwaaMBded  a 
palaca  to  bo  built,  and  a  stately  gardea  ikeraaais;  aad  ikaa  taa 
miles  of  fertile  groond  were  incloeed  witb  a  wail.*  Tba  satbar  eaa- 
tinoed  for  about  tbree  boars  ia  a  profoand  slaap,  at  laatt  af  tka  et- 
leroal  senses,  doring  which  tiaw  ha  has  the  aUM  rlTld  caaidaBce 
tbat  be  ooald  not  hare  composed  lets  than  from  two  to  ihrea  haadred 
lines;  if  that  Indeed  can  be  called  oampositioa  ia  wbldh  all  the 
images  rose  up  before  him  as  tUufS,  witb  a  parallal  prodaeriaa  of 
tbe  correspondent  expmslont,  wliboot  any  tontatloa,  or  oaaadani- 
ness  of  effort.  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  biawalf  lo  have  a  dis- 
linct  recollectloa  of  the  whole,  nnd  taking  bit  p«a,  lah,  aad  ftft, 
instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  liaat  that  are  hara  piaaarfad. 
At  this  moment  ho  was  nnfonnaaiel  j  callad  oat  by  a  partoa  «■  boai- 
ness  from  PorloA,  and  deiainad  by  him  sboTO  aa  haar,  aad  aa  hit 
retnra  lo  bis  room,  foand.  to  his  no  small  snrprlaa  aad  manJieaiioa, 
ibat  ihongb  be  still  retained  some  ragao  and  din  raealleetiaa  of  the 
general  parpon  of  the  vision,  y.t,  wiih  iha  atatpUaa  af  saaMoight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  Images,  all  tbe  rest  had  pasted  aany  Uha 
the  Images  on  the  snrftoe  of  a  stroaa  Into  which  a  ttaaa  had  boaa 
cast,  bat,  alas !  without  tbe  after  rattoration  of  the  bttsr: 


Thoa  all  tbo 
is  broken— all  that  phantom^world  to  fair 
Vanishes,  and  ■  tbonsand  cirdeis  spread. 
And  each  mis-shtpe  the  other.    Stay  awhila. 
Poor  youth !  who  scarcely  darast  lift  up  tbiae 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  taMothaata, 
The  Titiont  will  returo !     Aad  lo,  he  ttaya. 
And  soon  the  fracmeau  dim  of  lovaly 
Come  tremhiiag  back,  aaiio,  aad  aav 
Tbo  pool  beooaMt  a  aairrar. 


Yet  from  the  still  sarrlTlag  recotleelloat  la  hU 
has  frequently  pnrpasad  to  flaith  for  himtalf  what 
nally,  at  it  were,  giTon  to  bia.     Zo/AC/SOV  Oohov 
to-morrow  is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  Tition,  I  have  aaaesad  a 
different  character,  detcribiag  with  aqnal  fl4ell|rikB 
and  dlnnte.— Not*  l»  tktJimEditlom,  18(6.] 


■lad,  flwAatkar 


tafa  vsrf 


la  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  ! 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to 
Down  to  a  snnless  sea. 
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So  twice  five  miln  of  fertile  froand 
With  walk  and  lowen  were  girdled  roond  : 
And  here  were  gardeot  bright  witfef*siDaoiit  rilk, 
Where  hloMom'd  oiany  an  inceiMe-beariiig  tree; 
And  here  were  fbretta  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Eofotding  sunny  spou  of  greenery. 

Bat  oh  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  coTer! 

A  savage  place!  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  heneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  deroon>lover ! 

And  from  thn  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething. 

As  if  thb  earth  tn  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 

Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 

Boge  fragments  Taulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 

And  *mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  erer 

It  flung  up  momently  tlie  sacred  river. 

Fi?e  miles,  meandering  with  a  maxy  motion, 

Throogh  wood  and  dale  the  sscred  river  ran, 

Thm  rsach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 

And  'nud  this  tumult  Kubia  heard  from  fsr 

Asecstnl  voices  prophesying  war! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  smniy  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

A  damsd  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

Ilwas  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Gould  1  revive  within  me 

Ber  symphony  and  song, 

To  sndi  a  deep  deli^jht  't  would  win  ioe. 
That  wilb  nrasie  loud  and  long, 
I  vonid  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sonny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  shouM  cry.  Beware!  Beware! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  be  on  honey-dew  haib  fed 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

Eu  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  haib  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lipa  or  bendeil  knees; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 

My  spirit  I  lo  Love  compose. 

In  humble  Trust  mine  eye-lids  close. 

With  reverential  resignation, 

Ho  wish  conceived,  no  thought  express'd ' 

Only  a  sefue  of  supplication. 

A  scMM  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 

Thai  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 


Shice  in  me,  nwnd  me,  every  where 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  ue. 

But  yester-night  I  pray'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony. 

Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd' 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  Uartanid  me : 

A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  threi^ 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  wliom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

StUI  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still! 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd. 

On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix'd. 

Fantastic  passions!  maddening  brawl  P 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 

Whether  I  suffer'd,  or  I  did  : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  others,  still  the  same 

life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd  :  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden'd  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  mc  from  the  flendish  dream, 
O*ercome  with  suFferin{;s  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  1  had  been  a  child; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 
Such  punishmenti,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  sin  : 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
To  know  and  loathe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me? 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


.'^^ 


APPENDIX. 


APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 
TO  MFiaa,  PAifiNB,  And  sladobtm.* 

(Sm  p«g«  »6). 

At  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  the  principles  and 
corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian  consecrates 
a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favourable  accidents  of  birth, 
opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  with'  more  men  of  cele- 
brity in  science  or  polite  literature,  than  are  commonly 
found  collected  round  tlic  same  table.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  one  of  tlie  party  reminded  an  illustrious 
Poet,  then  present,  of  some  verses  which  he  had  recited 
that  morning,  and  which  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
under  the  name  of  a  War-Eclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Fa- 
mine, and  Slaughter,  were  introduced  as  the  speakers. 
The  gentleman  so  addressed  replied^  that  he  was  rather 
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suq)rised  Uiat  none  of  us  should  have  noticed  or  heard 
of  the  poem,  as  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a  good  deal 
talked  of  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
my  feelings  were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  most  com- 
fortable kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew,  or  sus- 
pected me  to  be  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  England's  living 
Poets,  if  the  Geniut  of  our  country  had  not  decreed  that 
he  should  rather  be  the  first  in  the  first  rank  of  its  Phi- 
losophers and  scientific  Benefactors.  It  appeared  the 
general  wish  to  hear  the  lines.     As  my  friend  chose  to 

remain  silent,  1  choce  to  follow  his  example,  and  Mr 

recited  the  Poem.  This  he  could  do  with  the  better 
grace,  being  known  to  have  ever  been  not  only  a  firm 
and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and  Anti-Gallican,  but  likewise 
a  xealous  admirer  of  Mr  Pitt,  liuUi  as  a  good  man  and  a 
great  Statesman.  As  a  Poet  exclusively,  he  had  been 
amused  with  the  Eclogue ;  as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in 
a  spirit,  which  made  it  evident,  that  he  would  have  read 
and  repeated  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  had  his  own 
name  been  atracheil  to  the  imaginary  object  or  agent. 

After  the  rccitition,  our  amiable  host  observed,  that 
in  his  opinion  Mr  *****  had  over-rated  the  merits  of  the 
poetry ;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater,  they  could  j 
not  have  compensated  for  that  mnliguity  of  heart,  which 
could  alone  have  prompted  sentiments  so  atrocious.  I 
perceived  that  my  illustrious  friend  became  greatly  dis- 
tressed on  my  account;  but  fortunately  I  was  able  to 
preserve  fortitude  and  presence  of  niiud  euougli  to  take 
up  the  subject  without  exciting  even  a  suspicion  how 
nearly  and  painfully  it  interested  me. 

What  follows,  is  suhst;intially  the  same  as  I  then  re- 
plied, hut  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquial.  It  was 
not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publication, 
whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have  been  at  the 
lime  of  composing  it.  That  they  are  calculated  to  call 
forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not 
the  worst  feature  uf  such  poems.  Their  moral  deformity 
is  aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they 
are  capable  of  affording  to  vindictive,  turbulent,  and 
unprincipled  readers.  (lould  it  besupposi'd,  though  for 
a  moment,  that  the  author  seriously  wished  wliat  he  had 
thus  wildly  imagined,  even  the  attenipt  to  palliate  an 
inhumanity  so  monstrous  w^ould  he  an  insult  to  the 
hearers.  Uut  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sen- 
sations, in  whirli  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantas- 
tic images,  is  likely  to  co-exist,  or  is  even  compatible 
with,  that  gloomy  and  delil)erate  ferocity  which  a  serious 
wish  to  realize  them  womld  prc-suppose.  It  had  been 
often  observed,  and  all  my  experience  tended  to  confirm 
the  observation,  that  prospects  of  pain  and  evil  to  others, 
and  in  general,  all  deep  feelings  of  revenge,  are  com- 
monly expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironically  tame,  and 
mild.  The  mind  under  so  direful  and  fiend-like  an  in- 
fluence seems  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  contrasting 
the  intensity  of  its  wishes  and  feelings,  with  the  slight- 
ness  or  levity  of  the  expressions  by  which  they  are 
hinted;  and  indeed  feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if 
they  were  not  precluded  (  as  in  almnst  all  cases  they 
would  he)  by  a  constitutional  activity  of  fancy  and  as- 
sociation, and  by  the  specific  joyousnesA  combined  with 
it,  would  assuredly  tlienisclvcs  preclude  kucIi  activity. 
Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  action ; 
though  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  degree  the  former 
alternates  with   the  latter,    and    thereby  revives    and 


strengthens  it.  But  the  more  intense  and  insane  the 
passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are  the  corres- 
pondent forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  hatred,  an  in- 
veterate thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of  madness,  and  still 
eddies  round  its  favourite  object,  and  exercises  as  it  were 
a  perpetual  tautology  of  mind  in  thoughts  and  words, 
which  admit  of  no  adequate  sul)Stitutes.  Like  a  fish  in 
a  globe  of  glass,  it  moves  restlessly  round  and  round  tlie 
scanty  circumference,  which  it  cannot  leave  without 
losing  its  vital  element. 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imaginary  repre- 
sentations as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest  desire  of 
evil  to  anotlier,  which  we  often  see  in  real  life,  and  might 
even  anticipate  from  the  nature  of  the  mind.  The 
images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindictive  man  places  before  his 
imagination,  will  most  often  be  taken  from  the  realities 
of  life  :  they  will  be  images  of  pain  and  suffering  which 
he  has  himself  seen  inflicted  on  other  men,  and  which 
he  can  fancy  himself  as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his 
hatred.  I  will  suppose  that  we  had  h^rd  at  different 
times  two  common  sailors,  each  speaking  of  some  one 
who  had  wronged  or  offended  him  :  that  the  first  witli 
apparent  violence  had  devoted  every  part  of  his  adver- 
sary's body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  and 
fantastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  of,  and  tliis  in 
a  rapid  flow  of  those  outre  and  wildly-combined  execni- 
tions,  which  too  often  with  our  lower  classes  serve  for 
escape-valves  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  their  passions,  as 
so  much  superfluous  steam  that  would  endanger  tlic 
vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
with  that  sort  of  calmness  of  tone  which  is  to  the  car 
what  the  palcnt4s  of  anger  is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply 
s;iY,  k  If  I  ehance  to  be  made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  1  soon 
shall,  and  can  hut  once  get  that  fellow  uiuler  my  hand 
( and  I  shall  be  upon  the  watch  for  him),  I'll  tickle  his 
pretty  skin !     I  wont  hurl  him  !  oh  no !  I'll  only  cut  tlic 

to  the  liver  .'•  1  dare  appeal  to  all  present,  which 

of  the  two  they  would  regard  as  the  least  deceptive 
symptom  of  deliberate  malignity?  nay,  whether  it  would 
surpris;;  them  to  sec  the  first  fellow,  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  the  very  man. 
the  fractional  parts  of  whose  body  and  soul  he  had  been 
so  charitably  disposing  of;  or  oven  perhaps  risking  liis 
life  for  him.  What  language  Shakspearc  considered 
cliaructeriHtic  of  malignant  disposition,  we  see  in  the 
speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,  v»ho  spoke  ■  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice;- 

Too  wild,  too  rudo  nod  bold  of  voice !  ■ 

I 
the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  rccipro-  ; 

cally  r;m  away  with  each  other; 

U  l>e  tbou  daDin'd,  iaexorable  dog ! 

And  for  iby  life  lot  juitioe  beaucvted! 

and  the  wild  fancies  that  follow,  contrasted  with  Shy* 
locks  tranquil  «  /  ifnnti  lu-refor  law.* 

Or,  (o  lake  a  ca^-e  more  analogous  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, should  we  hold  it  either  fair  or  charitable  to  believe 
it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wisli,  that  all  the  per»on> 
uieiKiom-d  l)V  liini,  (many  recently  departe<l,  and  some 
even  alive  at  the  time),  should  actually  suffer  the  faO'  i 
tastic  and  horrible  punishmenis,  to  which  he  has  sen- 
tenced them  in  his  Hell  and  Purgataryl  Or  what  shall 
W4;  say  of  the  passages  in  which  Bisliop  Jeremy  Taylor 
anticipates  the  state  of  those  who,  vicious  tliemselfcs* 
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haw  been  th«  canae  of  rice  and  miiery  to  their  feOow- 
creatores?    Could  we  endare  for  a  moment  to  think 
that  a  spirit,  h'ke  Bishop  Tayloi't,  burning  with  Chris- 
tian lore;  that  a  man  constitationally  overflowing  with 
pleasurable  kindliness;  who  scarcely  eren  in  a  casual 
illustration  introduces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
bird,  but  he  embalms  the  thought  with  so  rich  a  ten- 
derness, as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties  and 
fragments  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Simonides; — 
can  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  man  so  natured  and  so 
dtscipliaed,  did  at  the  time  of  composing  this  horrible 
picture,  attach  a  sober  feeling  of  reality  to  the  phrases? 
or  that  he  would  have  described  in  the  same  tone  of 
justification,  in  the  same  luxuriant  flow  of  phrases,  the 
torture*  about  to  be  inflicted  on  a  living  individual  by 
a  verdict  of  the  Star-Ghamber?  or  the  still  more  atro- 
cious sentences  executed  on  the  Scotch  anti-prelatists 
and  schismatics,  at  the  command,  and  in  some  in- 
stances under  the  very  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  of  that  wretched  bigot  who  afterwards  dishonoured 
and  forfeited  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  7     Or  do  we 
not  rather  feel  and  understand,  that  these  violent  words 
were  mere  bubbles,  flashes  and  electrical  apparitions, 
from  the  magic  cauldron  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient 
fancy,  constantly  fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opuhmce 
of  language  ? 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first  time 
the  Poem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully  believe, 
would  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been  some  man  of 
warm  feelings  and  active  fancy;  that  he  had  painted  to 
himself  the  circumstances  that  accompany  war  in  so 
nany  vivid  and  yet  fantastic  forms,  as  proved  that  nei- 
ther the  images  nor  the  feelings  were  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, or  in  any  way  derived  from  realities.  I  should 
judge,  that  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  seething 
imagination,  and  therefore  impregnated  with  that  plea- 
nrable  exultation  which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic 
eierlion  of  intellectual  power ;  that  in  the  same  mood 
he  had  generalised  tlie  causes  of  the  war,  and  then  per- 
lonified  the  abstract,  and  christened  it  by  the  name 
which  be  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  most  often  as- 
sociated with  its  management  and  measures.  1  should 
goess  that  the  minister  was  in  the  authors  mind  at  the 
moment  of  composition,  as  completely  ocTroB'ig;,  ecvatc- 
fiiripxa^^  as  Anacreon's  grasshopper,  and  that  he  had 
as  litik  notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh  and  blood, 

DiMlafiilthabla  la  Bember,  Joiat,  or  liaib, 

as  Milton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
person,  half  allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the  gates 
of  Hell.  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the  Poem  was 
oot  calculated  to  excite  passion  in  any  mind,  or  to 
mjke  any  impresuon  except  on  poetic  readers;  and  that 
from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed  at  the  close  of  the 
Eclogue  fay  the  grotesque  union  of  epigrammatic  wit 
with  allegoric  personification,  in  the  allusion  to  the 
mo«t  fearful  of  thoughts,  1  should  conjecture  that  the 
•  rantin'  Bardie,*  instead  of  really  believing,  much  less 
wiftliing,  the  fate  spoken  of  in  the  last  line,  in  applica- 
tion tn  any  human  individual,  would  shrink  from  pass- 
ing tlie  verdict  even  on  the  Devil  himself,  and  exclaim 
with  poor  Bums, 

Bat  fare  ye  wael,  said  Nickia-ben  i 
Oh !  wad  ya  lak  a  ikoa^ht  aa'  oMa' ! 


Ya  aibllat  aiiskt— I  dlana  kaa— 

sun  baa  a  stalw.- 
I  'at  waa  to  tblak  apaa  yoa  daa, 

Bv'a  for  joar  Mkal 

I  need  oot  say  that  these  tlionghts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  suggested. 
Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous  compliment 
observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good  for  the  cause. 
My  voice  faultered  a  Utile,  for  I  was  somewhat  agitated ; 
though  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  for  the  un- 
easiness that  so  kind  and  friendly  a  man  would  feel 
from  the  thought  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  dis- 
tressing me.  At  length  I  brought  out  these  words :  «  I 
must  now  confess.  Sir!  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem. 
It  was  written  some  years  ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  jus- 
tify my  past  self,  young  as  I  then  was;  but  as  little  as  1 
would  now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as  more 
or  less  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if  I  know 
my  own  heart,  there  was  never  a  moment  in  my  ex- 
istence in  which  I  should  have  been  more  ready,  had 
Mr  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  interpose  my  own 
body,  and  defend  his  life  at  tha  risk  of  my  own.» 

I  have  prefaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  because 
to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might  well  have 
been  understood  as  implying  an  unconditional  appro- 
bation on  my  part,  and  this  after  many  years  conside- 
ration. But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re-published  ii  at  all? 
I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had  been  attributed  at  different 
times  to  different  other  persons;  and  what  I  had  dared 
beget,  I  thought  it  neither  manly  nor  honourable  not 
to  dare  fartiier.  From  the  same  motives  I  should  have 
published  perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled 
The  Devits  Thoughu,  and  the  other  The  Two  Round 
Spaces  on  the  Tomh-Stone,  but  that  the  three  first  stan- 
zas of  the  former,  which  were  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  remainder,  were  writ- 
tun  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity;  and  because  there 
are  passages  in  both,  which  might  have  given  offence  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  certain  readers.  I  myself  in- 
deed see  no  reason  why  vulgar  superstitions,  and  absurd 
conceptions  that  deform  the  pure  faith  of  a  Christian, 
should  possess  a  greater  immunity  from  ridicule  than 
stories  of  witches,  or  the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  there  are  those  who  deem  it  profeneness  and  irre- 
verence to  call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  bu^wear  a  monk's 
cowl  on  its  bead ;  and  I  would  rather  reason  with  this 
weakness  than  offend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Tay|or  to  which  I  referred, 
is  found  in  his  second  Seflnon  on  Christ's  Advent  to 
Judgment;  which  is  likewile  the  second  in  his  year's 
course  of  sermons.  Among  many  remarkable  passages 
of  the  same  character  in  those  discourses,  I  have  selected 
this  as  the  most  so.  •  But  when  this  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  shall  appear,  then  Justice  shall  strike  and 
Mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore 
strokes,  and  Pity  shall  not  break  the  blow.  As  there 
are  treasures  of  good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of 
wrath  and  fury,  and  scoui^jes  and  scorpions;  and  then 
shall  be  produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  the  nialice  of 
Envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  CovetouHnem  and 
the  troubles  of  Ambition,  and  the  indolence  of  traitors 
and  the  violences  of  rehels^  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of  un- 
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lawful  deum;  and  by  thi«  time  the  moiMters  and  di> 
•eases  «U  be  onmerous  and  intolerable,  when  God's 
heary  hand  shall  preu  the  sanies  and  the  intolerable- 
ness,  the  obliquitirand  the  unreasonableness,  the  amaze- 
ment and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the  sorrow,  the 
guilt  and  tlie  puaisliment,  out  from  all  our  sins,  and 
pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle  tliem  with  an 
infinite  wrath,  and  malie  tlw  wicked  drink  of  all  tlie 
vengeance,  and  force  it  down  tfiflir  unwilling  throats 
with  the  violence  of  devils  and  accursed  i^irits.» 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagination 
rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ;  tliat,  in 
short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind  are  in  a  had 
taste,  few  Vvill  deny  at  tlie  present  day.  It  would  doubt- 
less have  more  behoved  the  good  bishop  not  to  be  wise 
beyond  what  is  written,  on  a  subject  in  which  Eternity 
is  opposed  to  Time,  and  a  death  threatened,  not  the  ne- 
gative, but  the  positive  Oppositive  of  Life;  a  subject, 
therefore,  which  must  of  necessity  be  indescribable  to 
the  human  understanding  in  our  present  state.  But  I  can 
neither  find  nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
reader  to  ground  on  such  passages  a  charge  against 
Bishop  Tatloi's  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart.  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature  and  other  works,  so  horrible  a  sentence  passed 
on  Hilton's  moral  character,  for  a  passage  in  his  proAc- 
writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to  this  of  Taylor's  as  two 
passages  can  well  be  conceived  to  be.  All  his  merits,  as 
a  poet  forsooth —all  the  glory  of  having  written  the 
Pabadisi  Lost,  are  light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam, 
compared  with  the  atrocious  malignity  of  heart  ex- 
pressed iu  the  offensive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in 
general,  that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on 
Reformation,  written  in  the  fervour  of  his  youthful 
imagination,  in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  tliat  in 
the  former  part  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin- 
terested zeal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
public  Liberty,  in  Act  and  in  Suffering,  in  the  day  of 
Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such  spirits, 
as  more  excellent  than  otiiers,  he  describes  as  having  a 
more  excellent  reward,  and  as  distinguished  by  a  tran- 
scendent glory :  and  this  reward  and  this  glory  he  dis- 
plays and  particularises  with  an  energy  and  brilliance 
that  announcccUthe  Paradise  Lost  as  plainly,  as  ever  the 
bright  purple  clouds  in  the  east  announced  the  coming 
of  the  sun.  Alilion  then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast, 
to  such  men  as  from  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  the 
lust  of  personal  aggrandiiement  should,  against  their 
own  light,  persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and 
wilfully  abuse  the  powers  and  gifts  entrusted  to  them, 
to  bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honoured  them.  Such  beings,  after  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men  must  of 
course  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men,  as 
their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enormous. 
Dis  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment  presents 
more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fancy  than  the  extract 
from  JeAmy  Taylor;  but  the  thoughts  in  the  latter  are 
incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  horrific.  All  this 
I  knew;  but  I  neither  remembered,  nor  by  reference  and 


'.  careful  re-perusal  could  discover,  any  other  meanio^ 
either  in  Milton  or  Taylor,  but  that  good  mcB  will  be 
rewarded,  and  the  impenitent  wicked  punished,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  dispositions  and  intentional  acts  in  this 
life;  and  that  if  the  punishment  of  the  least  wicked  be 
fearful  beyond  conception,  all  words  and  deicriptiont 
mutt  be  so  far  true,  that  they  must  fall  short  of  the 
punishment  that  awaits  the  transcendently  wicked.  Had 
Milton  stated  either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity, 
as  an  individual  or  individuals  actually  existing  1  Cer- 
tainly not!  U  this  representation  worded  historically, 
or  only  hypotheiically?  Assuredly  the  hitter!  DoeaUe 
express  it  as  his  own  wwA,  that  after  death  they  ^omld 
suffer  these  tortures?  or  as  a  general  consequence,  de- 
duced from  reason  and  revelation,  that  such  will  be  their 
fate?  Again,  the  latter  only!  Ilis  wish  is  expressly  con- 
fined to  a  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Providence  to  llicir 
power  of  inflicting  misery  on  others!  But  did  he  name 
or  refer  to  any  persons,  living  or  dead?  Mo  I  But  the 
calumniators  of  Milton  dare  say  (for  vdiat  will  calumny 
not  dare  ftay?)  that  he  had  Laud  and  Staffobd  in  hb 
mind,  while  writing  of  remorseless  persecution,  and  the 
enslavement  of  a  fre^  country,  from  motives  of  selfish 
ambition.  Now,  what  if  a  stem  anti-prela.tist  should 
dare  say,  that  in  speaking  of  the  insolencies  of  traitors 
and  the  violences  of  rebels^  Bishop  Taylor  must  have 
individualised  in  his  mind,  Hampdm ,  Holus,  Ptm,  Faib- 
FAX,  Ibkton,  and  Milton?  And  wliat  if  he  should  Like 
the  liberty  of  concluding,  that,  in  the  after  description, 
the  Bishop  was  feeding  and  feasting  his  party-hatred, 
and  with  those  individuals  before  tlie  eyes  of  his  ima- 
gination enjoying,  trait  by  trait,  horror  after  horror, 
the  picture  of  their  intolerable  agonies?  Yet  this  bigot 
would  have  an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one 
good  and  great  man,  as  these  men  have  to  criminate  the 
other.  Milton  has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  Taylor 
witli  equal  trutli  could  have  said  it,  •  that  in  his  whole 
life  he  never  spake  againat  a  man  even  that  bis  skin 
should  be  grazed.*  He  asserted  tliis  when  one  of  his 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had  called 
upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  streets  to  take  up 
stones  and  stone  him  (Milton).  It  is  known  that  Milton 
repeatedly  used  his  interest  to  protect  the  royalists ;  but 
even  at  a  time  when  all  lies  would  have  been  merito- 
rious against  him,  no  charge  was  made,  no  story  pre- 
tended, that  he  had  ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
or  assisted  in  their  persecution.  Oh !  methinks  there 
are  other  and  far  better  feelings,  which  should  be  ac- 
quired by  the  perusal  of  our  great  elder  writers.  When 
I  have  before  me  on  the  same  table,  tlie  works  of  Ham- 
mond and  Baxter :  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and 
dcarness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  other: 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  should  be 
perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  ua,  who 
are  enjoying  that  happy  mean  which  the  Aumais  to(H 
MUCH  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necessary  to  produce. 
>  The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and  distorted  the 
growing  tree  of  our  well-being  has  been  torn  away!  the 

j  parasite  weeds  that  fed  on  its  very  roots  have  been 
plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violence.  To  us  there  remain 
only  quiet  duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  im- 
provement, the  cautious  unhazardous  labours  of  the 
industrious  though  contented  gardener — to  prune,  to 
strengthen,  to  engraft,  and  one  by  one  to  remove  firom 
its  leaves  and  fresh  shoots  the  slug  and  the  caterpillar. 
But  fur  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and 


JcM  decraccioa  che  comcientioas  hardihood  of  our  pre- 
deccMors,  or  eren  to  condemn  in  them  that  Tchemencc, 
to  which  the  blessings  it  won  for  ns  leare  ns  now  neither 
temptation  or  pretext.  We  ante-date  the/eelin^s,  in 
order  to  criminate  the  tutthors^  of  out  present  Liberty, 
Usht  and  Tolention.i»    (Tbs  Fbiind,  p.  54.) 

If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem,  during  their  whole 
livea,  to  have  mored  in  direct  opposition,  though  neither 
of  tliem  has  at  any  time  introduced  tlie  name  of  the 
other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The  former 
commenced  his  career  by  attacking  tlie  Church-Liturgy 
and  all  set  forms  of  prayer.    The  latter,  but  far  more 
successfully,  by  defending  both.     Milton's  next  work 
was  then   against  the  Prelacy  and  the  then  existing 
Church-GoTemment'-Taylor's  in  vindication  and  sup- 
port of  them.     Milton  became  more  and  more  a  stem 
republican,  or  rather  an  advocate  for  that  religious  and 
moral  aristocracy  which,  in  his  day,  was  called  repub- 
licanism, and  which,  even  more  than  royalism  itself,  is 
the  direct  ancipode  of  modern  jacobinism.    Taylor,  as 
more  and  more  sceptical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men 
io  general  for  power,  became  more  and  more  attache<l 
to  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy.  From  Calvinism,  with 
a  still  decreasing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
Church-Antiquity  in  general,   Milton  seems  to   have 
ended  in  an  indifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms 
of  ecclesiastic  government,  and  to  have  retreated  wholly 
into  the  inward  and  spiritual  church-communion  of  his 
own  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  worid.    Taylor,  with  a  growing  re- 
trereoce  for  authority,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  Scriptures  without  the  aids  of  tradition 
and  the  consent  of  authoriied  interpreters,  advanced  as 
fu  in  his  approaches  (not  indeed  to  Popery,  but)  to  Ca- 
tholicism, as  a  conscientious  minister  of  the  English 
Church  could  well  venture.  Milton  would  be,  and  would 
otter  the  same,  to  all,  on  all  occasions :  he  would  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Taylor  would  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any 
oieans  he  might  benefit  any;  hence  he  availed  himself, 
in  hh popular  writings,  of  opinions  and  representations 
which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  doubts 
and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more  philosophical 
works.    He  appears  indeed,  not  too  severely  to  havo 
Uamed  that  tnanagemeni  of  truth  {islam  fatsitatem  Jis- 
fensativam)  authoriied  and  exemplified  by  alipij^  all 
the  fathers :  Integrum  omnino  Doctoribus  et  carfots  (fhrit- 
tiaui  jintistitibus  esse,  ut  dolos  versent,  falsa  veris  in- 
termiseeant  et  imprimis  religionis  hostes  fallant^  tlum- 
modo  veriiaiis  commodis  et  utilitati  inserviant. 

The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
elements  of  tlieir  several  intellectual  powers.     Milton, 
austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his  truth  by 
direct  enunciation  of  lofty   moral  sentiment  and  by 
distinct  visual  representations,  and  in  the  same  Rpirii 
overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood  by  moral  de- 
nunciation and  a  succes«ion  of  pictures  appalling  or 
nrpulstve.     In  ha  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so  many 
j  all^orical  miniatures.     Taylor,  eminently  discursive, 
accumulative,  and  (to  use  one  of  his  own  words)  agglo- 
merative;  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Milton  him- 
telf,  but  images  of  Fancy,  and  presented  to  the  common 
I  tnd  passive  eye,  rather  thnn  to  the  eye  of  the  imagina- 
tion.    Whether  supporting  or  assailing,  he  makes  his 
i  way  either  by  argument  or  by  appeals  to  the  affections, 
rpaased  even  by  the  Schoolmen  in  subtlety,  agility 


and  logic  wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rlutforical  of 
the  fathers  in  the  copioutness  and  vividncai  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  convey 
feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words  of  ab- 
stract notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl  and  runh 
onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and  full  of  eddies  j 
and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there,  we  see  a  tongue 
or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some  picture  in  it  of  earth 
or  sky,  landscape  or  Uring  group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrariantly^ 
wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?  wherein  did  they 
resemble  each  other?  In  Genius,  in  Learning,  in  un- 
feigned Piety,  in  blameless  Purity  of  Life,  and  in  bene- 
volent aspirations  and  purposes  for  the  moral  and 
temporal  improvement  of  tlieir  fellow-creatures !  Both 
of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Accidence,  to  render  education 
more  easy  and  less  painful  to  children;  both  of  them 
composed  hymns  and  psalms  proportioned  to  the  capa- 
city of  common  congregations;  both,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  set  the  glorious  example  of  publicly  recommend- 
ing and  supporting  general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty 
both  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press!  In  the  writings  of 
neither  shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek 
deliverances  to  God's  mercy ^  with  which  Laud  accom- 
panied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  loathsome  dun- 
geoning of  Leighton  and  others! — no  where  such  a  pious 
prayer  as  we  find  in  Bishop  Ball's  memoranda  of  his 
own  Life,  concerning  the  subtle  and  witty  Atheist  that 
so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert 
Drury's,  till  /te  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  remove  him,  and 
behold !  his  prayers  were  heard ;  for  shortly  afterward 
this  pliilistine  combatant  went  to  London,  and  there 
perished  of  the  plague  in  great  misery!  in  short,  no 
where  shall  we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor  to  that 
guarded  gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with 
which  the  holy  Brethren  o^  the  Inquisition  deliver  over 
a  condemned  heretic  to  the  ciril  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magistrate 
will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible  mildness ! 
— the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what  would  be 
his  own'  fate,  if  he  dared  offend  them  by  acting  on  their 
recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  myself 
to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has  led  me 
far  beyond  my  first  intention;  but  it  is  not  unimportant 
to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occasioned  these  at- 
tacks on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
faiihinn,  first  to  personify  the  Church  of  Enp.laod.  and 
then  to  speak  of  different  fadividuals,  who  in  different 
ages  have  been  rulers  in  that  church,  as  if  in  some 
strange  way  they  constituted  its  personal  identity.  Why 
should  a  clergyman  of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in 
the  defence  of  Laud  or  Sheldon?  Surely  it  is  sufficiont 
for  the  warmest  partisan  of  our  cslablishmunt,  that  he 
can  assert  with  truth, — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Cliri»tcndom;  and  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable  wa» 
this  intolerance  in  the  Bishops,  who  were  maintaining 
the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit  nftcrwards 
shown  by  their  successful  opponents,  who  had  no  such 
excuse,  and  who  should  have  been  taught  mercy  by 
their  own  sufferings,  and  wisdom  by  the  utter  failure 
of  the  experiment  in  their  own  case.  We  can  s-iy,  that 
our  Church,  apostolical  in  its  faith,  primitive  in  iijicu- 
remonies,  nnequalletl  in  its  liturgical  forms;  that  oiii    j 


i 


Church,  which  hat  kindled  and  dapla^ed  more  bri^l 
and  hurting  lights  of  Genius  and  Lcnrmng,  than  all 
other  protestant  churches  snce  the  Befbrmation,  ynm 
(with  llie  sinf.le  exception  of  the  times  of  Land  and 
Sheldon)  least  intolerant,  when  all  Chrisdans  unhappily 
deemed  a  species  of  inlotcrance  ifaeir  relipwM  duty ; 
that  flinliops  of  our  church  were  among  the  first  ikac 
contended  against  this  error;  and  fiailiy,  thai  since  the 
reformation,  when  tolerance  became  a  feshion,  the 
<Iliurch  of  England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  her- 


self wifiitty  lolcnBC,  and  fitr  more  to,  both  m  Spirit 
and  ia  fiwt,  than  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents, 
wiw  prolca  to  deem  toleratioo  itself  an  insult  on  the 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  mvself,  who  not  only  know 
the  Chnrch-FstahKshment  to  be  tolerant,  but  who  see 
in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  hulmark  of  Tolera- 
tion. I  fed  no  necessity  of  defending  or  palliating  op- 
|wissiiwn  under  the  two  Charleses,  in  order  to  ^rhi'n 
with  a  full  and  fencnt  heart,  isto  pbepbtua  ! 
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Hit.    ••44li<M 
ii-ium  lit  iLv  ibin 


TUr  If  «n4Mr  i«IU 

••4  §4**  mmMAmr, 
liUUi 


tt  i»  an  ancwnt 

Ahd  Iw  Mv«ffv4h  <«e  cf  ihnw : 

•  Hy  «K>  I^m^  f rcy  bcuoi  and  jplitieni^ 

K\»w  «ho«vl\Mrv  i*«ff*94  tho«  mc  ? 

%  th«'  Hi  hU>|j:«\smm'>  d<si<i««ai«  epco'd  wide. 
\m(  I  Am  iHAi  ^^f  km . 
I  hi*  (tm^^rt  atv  i«iv<.  iK*  fc«4  is  act : 
MtiyM  hivikv  iho  uKfi')  dm.* 

III!  holiU  \\\\\\  ytK\\\\  hi»  AkinnTksnd  : 
-  I  iioio  WAM  M  »hip,«  quoth  he. 

•  MMliliitl!iiulundmc.(;rry-lManllooo!* 
l^flMiiiii*  lim  liAiul  du>pt  he. 

Hi:  iiiiliU  liiiii  W\\\i  \\\%  glittering  eye — 
'fill!  Wrtiiiliiii'-guimt  stood  still, 
AikI  li»4i;iift  like  u  three-years'  child; 
'IIm:  Mrfiiiier  hath  his  will. 

tUtt  WMldiog-guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
11/;  rsnnot  chuse  hut  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  hright-<ryod  mariner. 

Tliesliipwascheer'd,  the  harbour  clear'd, 
M«Trily  did  i»e  drop 
Bd'iw  tlic  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
below  Uie  light-house  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upou  the  left, 
^>ut  of  tlie  sea  came  he ! 
And  be  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


and  higher  erery  day, 
■'  the  mast  at  noon 

diBg-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

■id  the  loud  bassoon. 


IV  briie  bath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Ked  as  a  rose  is  she ; 

Xoddi^  their  heads  before  her  goes 


The  W<dding  Gnest.he  beat  his  breast, 
I  Tet  be  cannot  cbuae  but  hear; 

■  And  thna  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

■  The  br^-eyed  Mariner. 

''  And  now  the  sroaw-aiAsr  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrsnnons  and  strong: 
He  strwck  with  bis  o'cnaking  wings, 
And  chased  ns  socAh  akmg. 


With  sloping  maits  and  dripping  prow, 
A*  who  puTHMd  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  tbadow  of  hb  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drore  fast,iond  roar'd  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  tied. 


And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice,  roast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 
bid  send  a  dismal  sheen  : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howl'd, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 


tkcarvUillM 
WUalMwic;b«l 
tW  Mariacr  «••> 


TIm  tkip 
ky  a  atora  towari 
■Ikp^. 


Tb«  ImmA  at  in, 
■•a  «r  i«rf«l 
■oaada.  when  ■• 
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taraeJ  aortbvard 
ifcraafb  fag  tad 
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It  ate  the  food  it  neTer  \ad  eat, 
And  round  and  ronnd  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  q>lit  with  a  thnnder-fit; 
The  helnwman  steered  ui  through  ! 

And  a  good  south-wind  sprang  up  be- 
hind; 
The  AlbatroM  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariner  s  hollo ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

it  perch'd  for  Tespers  nine  ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke 

while, 
Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine. 

•  God  sare  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus ! 
Why  look'st  thou  so  7»— With  my  cross- 
bow 
I  shot  the  Albathoss. 

PART   II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  be- 
hind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Kor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Game  to  the  mariners'  hollo ! 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing. 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 

For  all  arerr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeie  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head. 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  averr  d,  I  had  kilPd  the  bifd 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'T  was  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  broeze  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew, 
The  furrow  follow'd  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

AU  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  abore  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Hoon. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.^ 

Water,  water,  every  where. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  water,  every  where. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 


-,":■ 


>. 


Ana  tha  AUw- 
trou  b^ios  to  ba 
araagcd. 


And  seme  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 


A  ■piril  bad  fel 
lowed  them ;  ono 
of  ihainfiMblaia 
habitant*  of  this 

Slanat,—  naither 
•parted       eoaU 
nor  angels :  con 
earning  vbom  tba  learned  Jew,  Jotapbae,  and  the  Platonic  Conetaoti- 
nopolitan.  Michael  PmUim,  may  ba  contaltad.     They  are  very  aama- 
reue,  and  ihera  ia  no  dimaia  or  alaoMnt  withoat  ooa  or  mora. 


And  every  tongue,  thro'  utter  drought, 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  sooL 


Ah !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PART   III. 

Thbib  pass'd  a  weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  sliape,  1  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

baked. 
We  could  nor  laugli  nor  wail ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

stood; 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  tlie  blood, 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


Tba  ahlprae  tai,  !n 
their  aore  dittreaa 
would  r4in  throw 
tha  whole  guiltoB 
tha  aiMiant  Ma- 
riner :  —  in  aipn 
whereof  ibay  bang 
tha  dead  aaa-hird 
roand  hia  nacb. 


Tha  ancimt  Ma- 
rinar  baboideth  a 
•ign  in  the  ele- 
maoi  afar  off. 


Ai  ita  nearer  ap- 
proach, it  reeui- 
etb  bim  to  b«  a 
•hip  ;  and  at  a 
dear  raiiiom  be 
freeth  his  speech 
from  the  bonds  of 
thirst. 
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'  A  fliib  of  joy. 


With  throatt  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  brrath  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


And  horror  M-  See !  sec !  ( I  cHed)  she  tacks  no  more ! 

.".^pltLVrJ:.  MiAer  to  work  o.  we.1 ; 

oDwsrJ  withoat  Without  a  breeae,  without  a  tide, 

wiod  or  lid.  f  g^g  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  well  nigh  done, 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 


Obo  alkwr  «a- 
other. 


drop  dowB  dead ; 


Bat  Lrr^ni» 
Dtita  bogiaaber 
work  •■  lb*  aa- 
riont  Mariaar. 


It  aeameih  him 
but  the  •kalaion 
of  a  aUp. 


And  its  riba  are 
aaan  aa  bara  oa 
tba  fire  of  the 
aattiag  inn. 

TIm  ap«tre-wo- 
naa    and   har 
doalh-maia.    aa  1 
no  otbar  on  board 
(ba»k«latoD-abip. 

Like  veaaal,  lika 
! 


DatTB,  and  Lir»- 
ia-Da4ra  ba*a 
dtcrd  for  the 
•bip'a  craw,  and 
aba  (the  lattar) 
wianalh  iha  an- 
ciaat  Marinat. 


No  twilight  with- 
in the  conrta  of 
the  ann. 


At  the  riaing  of 
the  nooo. 


And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd  with 

bars, 
( Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peeled 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud) 
IIow  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate; 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew  7 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two? 
Is  Dkath  that  woman's  mate  7 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  firee. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gdAi : 
Her  skin  was  as  while  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-Mare  Lirt-iif-DtATi  was  she, 
Who  thicks  num's  biood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
■  The  game  is  done!   I  've  won,  1  *ve 

wonfa 
Quoth  she,  and  whisdes  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  out : 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  far-4ieard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steersman's  face  by  hb  lamp  gleam'd 

white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


TYie  wedding- 
gneat  faeretb  ibat 
■  apirilia  ulkiag 
to  bin  i 


But  ih«  aarieoi 
Mariner  aaanreth 
him  of  hi*  bodily 
Ufa,  and  prorrcd- 
atb  to  relate  bit 
borrtble  penance. 


One  after  one^  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh 
Each  tum'dhisfsce  with  a  ghastly  pang. 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 
( And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan). 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by. 
Like  the  whizs  of  my  caoss-sow  ! 

PART   IT. 

•  I  rRAE  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

I  fefiT  thy  skinny  hand ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.' 

a  T  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown. » — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie  : 

And  a  tliousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 

the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eycj 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feel. 


The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs.    Bat  ibecaneli*- 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they;  ^^.'rf'^'iS 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  me 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  Hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 

>  For  tho  two  last  Ubm  of  this  tUttta,  I  am  iadabiwl  lo  Mt 
Wordsworth.  It  wna  on  a  dellgbtfbl  walk  froai  TTctbcr  giewiy  !• 
OalvertOB,  with  bin  and  bU  titter,  la  tlM  AauiMa  of  1797.  lIsS 
this  Pooia  was  plaaaed,  aad  la  part  ooMpoacd. 


nadoiptMrlb  ibe 
creatarea  of  tba 
calm. 


Aad  carietb  that 
tbey  aboald  bee. 
aad  ao  nany  lie 
dead. 
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Bai  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 

U  a  ctme  io  a  dead  man's  eye ! 

8c««n  days,  aeren  nifhit,  I  taw  that 

cone, 
And  yet  I  coold  not  die. 

The  moring  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  no  where  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
I^rt^y'Jt!    And  a  star  or  two  beside— 

**  TT**rf*  ■**  '^  "***•  *•  ^'^  •'y  b«loiij«  IO  lb«a,  aad  U 
» •ffmmimd  rwi.  aaJ  ih«ir  Miiv*  coaairy  aad  iluir  ow«  BaiiirBl 
"*•  **»«k  Amj  Mi«r  ■■■■■MK«4,  «•  lenlt  iliai  arc  ccruialy  n- 
m4.  mJ  y«t  ik«ra  k  a  Mlaol  joy  aCllMir  arrtral. 

Her  beams  bemock'd  tlie  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 
Bat  wliere  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 


tw  liaM  •( 


ink  <ur» 


rkarr«a«M. 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  waich'd  the  water-snakes : 

They  mored  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  tliey  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadcvw  of  the  ship 

I  waich'd  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  gkMsy  green,  and  reUct  black. 

They  eoil'd  and  swam;  and  e/ry  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  loTe  gusl»  d  from  my  heart. 

And  I  bleas'd  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 


Ur*    The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  full  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART   V. 

On  Sleep!  it  is  a  gende  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

«i  tk0    The  silly  buckets  on  tlie  deck, 
r  Vwbw.  ikm    Xhai  liad  so  long  remain'd, 

I  dreamt  that  lliey  were  fill'd  witli  dew; 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 


•^mkmt  witk 


My  lips  wen  wet,  my  throat  was  cokl, 
My  garments  all  wi-rc  daok; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  ihooght  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ijbosc. 


And  soon  I  beard  a  roarii^  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  itt  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and 

sull 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  nevo*  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
Tlie  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all  up- 
rose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  tlu'ir  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  evrn  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  stcer'd,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
Tlie  mariners  all  *gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  ifme  wont  to  do; 
They  raised  iMr  limU  like  lifeless  toob 
— W«;  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

Tlie  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

«  I  fi-nr  thee,  ancient  Mariner!* 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 

'T  waft  not  tlioM  m>u1s  that  fled  in  pain, 

Wliii-h  to  their  rorsen  c;imc  again, 

Data  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp'd  their 

arms, 
And  cluKter'd  round  Uie  mast ; 
Sweet  Mjtinds  rose  slowly  through  their 

ujdutliK, 
And  from  tlieir  bodies  pass'd. 

Around, around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  dnrted  to  the  Sun  ; 
Slowly  the  soundfi  came  luck  .igain, 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  ouc. 


HahMrttli 
•••■4t  aa^Maih 
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tba  tky   aad  ika 
•Imbmi. 


Tba  Itodicaof  ik« 
•htp'a  rrw  ara 
iaapiiW.  aaJ  ib« 
•Up  mowm  oa . 


■•I  Ml  by  lb* 
aoab  i»f  iba  ■••. 
■or  by  ArMA«a  of 
varib  or  mJdIa 
•ir,  bai  by  a 
bl<>M«4  trAOf  •f 
aogalir  •pirii*, 
MBi  do»u  |iy  ib« 
iD*o««ii««  «f  iba 
(liAT^ua  Mini. 
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Tho  PoUr 
rii't  fallow 
moas,  iha  iavi- 
•ibU  inluibiualB 
of  iha  flleaient, 
uk«  part  ia  hia 
wroag;  mmi  two 
of  ibrna  raUta, 
oaa  to  tha  oibar. 
thai  p«ijaca  loag 
aad  beafy  forlM 
anetaut  Mariaar 
bath  baaa  arcor<l« 
•tl  to  iba  PoUr 
Spirit,  vho  r*> 
lurnadi  ■oath- 
ward. 


Sometimes,  ardropping  from  the  tky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seera'd  to  fill  the  sea  and  air, 
With  tlieir  sweet  jargoDing ! 

And  now 't  was  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  HeavMi  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sail^  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  Jane, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  nijjht 

Singeth  a  quiet  tone. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Tet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
Tliat  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune. 
And  the  ship- stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Dad  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean  : 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  slir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swouod. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discem'd 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 


•  Is  it  he  1»   quoth  one,  «  Is  this  the 

man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  Uid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

a  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.* 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,    •  The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do.* 


P4BT   VI. 
PIIST  VOICK. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocban  doing? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast-;- 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIBST  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  high ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  wcatlier : 

'T  was  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was 

high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fix'd  on  me  tlieir  stony  ejeif 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died, 
Had  never  pass'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:   once 

more 
I  view'd  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  far  fortli,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen— 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  tum'd  round  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 


T^a  Marii 
baao  r«at 
Iraara ;  I 
■Of  die  [n 
raaarth  t 
aeliodriv 
ward  f««t 
bamau  lil 
aadiira. 
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U  raised  my  hair,  it  fenii'd  my  cboek 
Like  a  meadow-^e  of  spriug— 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  (lew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  sail'd  softly  too : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

MbriM  M^    ^^  ■  ^'**™  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
Mil  uTmum        ^^^  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
<«»«T.  Is  thu  the  bill  ?  U  thU  the  kirk  ? 

la  this  mine  own  countroe? 


^We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray— 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less 
Tliat  stands  abore  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 
Till  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


TVt  aagiUc  api- 
liiilaar*  iIm 


AaJ  apfMT  ia    A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
tfciir  •«■  (otwM    Those  crimson  shadows  were : 

I  turn  d  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Ob,  Christ !  what  saw  1  there! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
*And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
Oa  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his  hand : 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

Tliis  seraph  band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  turn'd  perforce  away» 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  Uuaven !  it  was  a  joy 
*rhe  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

1  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice :        • 
It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 


Th«  Ilarmit  of 
iIm  Wood, 


He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 
That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 
He  'II  shrieve  my  sool,  he  '11  wash  away 
The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  VII. 

Tais  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  bia^^tur.  voice  he  rears  I 
lie  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon  and  eve-^ 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  near'd  :   I  heard  them 

talk, 
■  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow  ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  U 


«  Strange,  by  my  faith  !>   the  Hermit    Approarktib  ibt 
said—  •bipwith 

wonder. 

■  And  they  answer'd  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp'd !  and  see  those 

sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

•  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along ; 
WMicn  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
Aod  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolfs  young. » 

«  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 
(The  Pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear'd*  —  •  Push  on,  push  on!i» 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr  d  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 


— -■    I 


Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Slunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one   that  hath   been  seven  days 

drown'd 
My  body  lay  afloat; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilots  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 


Tbe  tliip  ■tiddoa 
Ij  •iakeib. 


Tlie  jnrinai  Ma 
rincr  it  Mved  ia 
iba   Pilot's  boat. 
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from  Uad  lo 
land, 


I  moved  my  li|»~Uio  Pilot  ihriek'd, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Dermit  rahed  bb  ty«i» 
And  pra/d  where  be  did  til. 

I  took  the  oan :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crmy  go, 

Langb'd  load  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

•  Ha!  ha!«  quoUi  he,  a  full  plain  I  see, 

The  Deril  knows  how  to  row.* 

And*tiow,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 
The  Hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  thehoat, 
And  scarcely  be  could  stand. 

«0  shriere  me,  shrievc  me,  holy  man !« 
The  Hermit  cross'd  his  brow. 
«  Say  quick,*  quoth  he,  «  I  bid  ihee  say 
— What  manner  of  man  art  tliou?* 

Forthwith    this   frame   of    mine   waa 

wrench'd 
With  a  woeful  agony, 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
1  hare  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  sec, 
1  know  tlic  man  that  must  hoar  me : 
To  him  my  tale  1  teach. 

What   loud  uproar    bursts   from  tliat 

door ! 
The  wedding-guesis  are  there : 


'J 


But  in  the  gnrdea-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-naidt  singing  are: 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper  bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  Wedding-Guest !  this  soal  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wkle  sea : 
So  lonely 't  was,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage^east, 
'T  is  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 


To  walk  together  to  the  kbk. 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  thb  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beasL 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  lovetli  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
is  gone :  and  now  the  Wedding>Guest 
Turn'd  from  the  brid^room's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stimn'd. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  tlie  morrow  mom. 


h 


Aad  lo  icarfa.  Ii)  | 
bU  ««rn  asampltf. 
lo«a  and  rava- 
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PREFACE. 


Thi  first  part  of  tlie  following  poem  was  written  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven,  at 
Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The  second  part, 
after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cumberland.  Since 
ihe  btter  date,  my  poetic  powers  have  been,  till  very 
lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  But  as,  in 
my  very  first  conception  of  the  tale,  I  had  the  whole 
present  to  my  mind,  with  the  wholeness,  no  less  than 
with  the  loveliness  of  a  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be 
able  to  embody  in  verse  tlie  tliree  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finislied  at 
either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  evoi  the  first  and 

'  To  Um  ediUoa  of  iSiC. 


second  part  had  been  puhlislied  in  the  year  iSoo,  tl>c 
impression  of  its  originality  would  have  been  murb 
greater  than  I  dare  at  preMUt  expect.    But  for  this,  1 
have  only  my  own   indolence  to  blame.      The  dates 
are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  precluding 
charges  of  plagiarism  or  servile  imitation  from  myself. 
Fur  there  is  amongst  us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to 
hold,  that  every  possible  thought  and  image  is  tradi- 
tional i  who  have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things 
as  fountains  in  the  wot  Id,  small  as  well  as  great;  and 
who  would  therefore  charitably  derive  every  rill  tbey 
befiold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  nu<le  in  some  otlier 
man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  as  for  as  the 
present  poem  is  concerned,  the  celebrated  poets  wbost 
writings  I  might  be  suspected  of  having  imiinled,  eilher 
in^rticnlar  passages,  or  in  the  tone  and  iho  spirit  of 
the  whole,  would  be  among  die  first  t» 
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rom  the  cliar;Q|jaiid  who,  oo  aayttrikiogcoinddencCf 
would  permit  UK  to  address  them  io  diis  dofpyrel  vcreion  ; 
of  two  monJuth  Lalia  liesamctere. 

T  U  arfaeaad  It  U  ItkewiM  roar'* ; 
B«l  aa  iff^  will  not  da^ 
U«  f t  ba  alaa.  good  frlead !  tor  I 
Aa  tlw  pooiar  of  iko  two. 


I  liave  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Chrittahcl  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it  may  seem 
so  from  tu  being  founded  on  a  new  principle :  namely, 
that  of  counlii(^  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syl- 
lables.     Though  the  latter  may  rary  from  seten  to 
twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be 
ittoly  fou^  .  Ifererthelcss  this  occasional  Tariation  in 
munber  of  syUables  is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for 
the  mere  eodHpf  conrenience,  but  in  correspondence 
with  sonu;  HMWtioa,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
passion. 


r 
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CHRISTABEL. 


PART   I. 

*T  IS  the  middle  of  oi(;ht  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  cock; 

Tu-whit! Tu  whoo! 

And  h.irk,  again !  the  crowing  cock, 
Uow  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  moAtiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Haketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour ; 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud : 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
Tlie  night  is  chilly,  hut  not  dark. 
The  thin  grey  rioud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  liotli  small  and  dull. 
Tlie  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  grey ; 
T  b  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  tlie  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  fistlier  lores  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  bad  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  bctrotiied  knight; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that 's  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  notliing  spoke. 
The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 
And  nought  was  grren  upon  the  oak, 
Bat  moas  and  rarest  misletoe: 
She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 
And  in  nlcnct  pnyeth  she. 


Tlie  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lad]^  Chrisubel! 

It  uoan'd  as  neiw,  as  near  caa  be. 

But  wliat  it  is,  she  cannot  tell.— 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  otk  tree. 

The  niglit  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  7 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek-^ 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  np  at  die  sky. 

Hush,  heating  heart  of  Chrislabel! 
Jesu,  Elar'ia.  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak.   ^ 
What  sees  slie  there  ? 

Tliere  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drcst  in  a  silken  robe  of  while. 
That  shadowy  in  tlie  moonlight  shone: 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare; 
Her  blue-vein 'd  feet  unsandard  were, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  tliere 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
1  guess,  't  was  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  CliriAtal>el),  And  who  art  thou? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  fweet: — 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear! 

Said  Cliristabel,  How  camest  thou  hersT 

And  the  lady,  whose  roice  was  faint  and  sweet : 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  aieet  :— 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Gerald ine : 

Five  warriors  seiied  me  yestennom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn ; 

TIh^  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 

And  lliey  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  while; 

And  once  we  crom'd  the  shade  of  night 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

lior  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter'd  words  his  comrades  spoke : 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak. 
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He  u«HN  they  would  return  with  haUe ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell— 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  mindiM  past. 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she). 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Chrifttabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine  : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chiralry 

Will  he  send  Arth  and  friends  withall 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  Other's  hall. 

She  rose :  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 

Her  gracious  STAas  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health 

And  may  not  well  a  waken 'd  be. 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  !  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  ni^bt,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 


They  cross'd  tlie  moat,  and  Cliristabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  without, 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march'd  out. 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  GhrisUibel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again, 

And  moved,  as  slic  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  tlicy  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress! 

Alas,  alas!  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  ^ross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  tlie  mastiff  old 
Lay  haX.  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  an^ry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  hitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  uttcr'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch : 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 
Pass  as  lighdy  as  you  will ! 
The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying. 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying: 


But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 
And  Chrisubel  saw  the  lady's  eye,. 
And  nothing  else  s.iw  she  thereby,'T 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  ta 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  i 
O  softly  tread !  said  Cliristabel, 
My  father  seldom  slecpcth  well. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air, 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom — 
And  now  they  pats  the  Baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath ! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber  door ; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  cliain 
Is  fasicn'd  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  vill  trim. 

She  (rimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright 

And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 

While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight. 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Cliristabel  answer'd — Woe  is  me! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  grey-hair'd  friar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 
That  she  should  hear  the  caslle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were  I 

But  soon,  with  alter'd  voice,  said  she — 
«Off,  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pine! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee.» 
Alas!  what  ails  poor  Geraldine? 
Why  Atares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  slie, 
s  OFF,  woman,  off !  this  hour  is  mine- 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 
Off,  woman,  off !  't  is  given  to  me.» 

Tken  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady !  it  hath  wilder  d  you  1 
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Ji^n  Iba  Wnd-Somr  vim  ihe  dnnk : 
llcr  hir  lirge  «yet  gin  glliur  brighl. 

TIk  lof  ly  lady  uood  Dpn|;lti ; 

like  I  lady  of  A  ^  CDunlr^, 

AihI  Ihni  Iht  lafry  luly  ipiiki — 
All  iticy,  idiD  liic  in  Hic  uppn  >ky, 
Bo  Icni  ycW,  liolj  CbrUub^! 

Xai  Ibr  llu;  good  nhti'li  4ne  Iwhl, 
Iho  I  in  *iy  Jcgrec  will  iry. 

|olteyfliii>dl. 


M  pnji  pre  ycl  id  bed  I  lit 


'  So  hair-ny  fram  Ilis  bed  ilw  ran, 

\  AudaaliertlbDirdidnclmc 

i  To  look  It  IlH  Udy  Gmldine. 

Bcnath  ihc  lump  the  lady  baWd, 

I  ivA  •lowly  loll'd  her  ey«  aronnd ; 

I  Thfli  drawing  Id  her  lirctilli  nlnuj, 

I  Like  ane  llol  .huddcl'd,  >lic    u\.mu..] 

I  TheciDCIunfrT.mb^D..jlh  herbreu): 

1  Uer  lilkea  robe,  on)  nner  mi. 

I  Dnpi  la  bet  feel,  and  Full  io  liew. 


Oihieldlier!  thield iweel Chriiul 

Td  Canldine  oftr  ipnki  nor  Mil* 

ih   wLaliucirktn  look  «u  hen 
IVrpfram  nilbin  liiuMsHil  ImIF-^ 


Then  loddenly  u  oae  d 
Ci>ll«:aherHlfiii.ear« 
ind  lay  down  by  (lie  H. 


lliii  ual  of  my  lotTow; 


01  Talnly  ilio 
Forlhiaii. 

"o7 

rral. 

"^1^.:: 

dim 

fo™i 

Anil  fMindsl  >  Iniglil  lady,  Kurpamncly  &k_i 
And  didu  hring  lier  hoinu  wllh  Ihea  inTBVe 


a  .pell,  i 


and  ibelur  her  from  Ibe  dami 


It  WMB  lovely  iijliiwiee 
Tbe  Ijdy  CliriiLibel,  when  >Uc 
Via  praying  al  Ihe  old  ekk-lree. 
Amid  lbeja|;gnl  Bhadowt 

To  m.iko  her  penile  "ftMj 
Her  ■Icodefpalonlugellicr  prett. 


Wllh  open  eyci  [ali  woe  u  me!) 
Atlrep,  and  dreaming  foarf ully, 
Fearfully  dreainlis;,yel  I  wii, 
DfeaminBllimlom,  which  it— 


ll.iieliKn  iheleialy  lidy't  priion. 
O  Ceraldina  I  one  hour  waa  ihine— 
TliBO  '•!  had  Iliy  will  1     Ij  uim  and  rill, 
Tbe  nlnhi-birdi  all  ibal  honi  wore  abll. 

From  .-ILff  und  inw.-r.  iu-»li™ .  ui-wlu»! 
Tu-whoo '.  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 


Growiudandufli  ihc unonlh  ihin  lida 
Cloae  o'er  her  eyra :  and  rcaia  ihe  ihcda— 
Large  lean  iha[  leaie  Ihe  luhea  bright '. 
And  on  Ihe  while  tlie  Keml  In  tmile 
Ai  infanln  el  a  Hidden  lighl! 

Tea,  'be  dolli  amile,  and  aho  dolh  weep, 
like  a  yonlbfut  hermilcn, 
Reaubnut  in  a  wilderDm, 
Wlio,prtyiBBnfwaya,  pnw  in  ileep. 
And,  if  ahe  mofe  nnr|uielly, 
Percliance.'ihbultlnblsDdao  tree. 
(]oni<->  bnekand  lincb*  in  her  feel. 
Nr.Jo„hi,  theJiRih     Tiilaneweel: 
Wlm  jf  her  euardian  apiril  "I  were, 
Whal  if  ahe  knew  her  niDIher  noart 
Bnl  Ihit  .lie  knowt,  in  joy*  and  woet, 
That 


For 


rail! 
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II. 

bell,  ib«  t»mm 

mhi^k  to  a  wortl  of  death, 
vordft  Sir  LeDliae  fint  owi, 

be  roK  aad  fboad  fak  bdj 
vordt  Sir  Leoline  will 
a  mora  lo  hit  dyia^  day  ! 


And  hrnn  ttii  iBtfiwH  and  Uw 
Tlui  •fill  at  dawn  the  ucriMaa, 
Who  da\j  paUs  ibe  hearr  bell, 
Ftre-aiid-fbrty  beads  mmu  tefl 
Between  each  ilrofce — a  naininf  kaell. 
Which  not  a  fonl  can  choie  bat  bear 
From  Bratba  Head  to  Wi 


Saitb  BracT  the  bard.  So  let  it  kneU! 
And  let  the  drowsr  sacrwlan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  be  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  snch,  I  wim. 
As  wdl  fill  ap  the  space  helweea. 
In  Lan(;dale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
And  Dungeon-ehyll  so  foully  rent, 
Willi  ropes  of  ^k  and  belb  of  air 
Three  sinful  settons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  f  other, 
Ttie  deatli-note  lo  their  liring  brother ; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offemlcd, 
Jiut  as  their  one!  two!  three !  b  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
Willi  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  tlirongh  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  lond ; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed; 
PuU  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  Christal>d. 
«  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  1 
I  trust  that  you  have  rusted  well.a 

And  Chi  istabel  awoke  and  spied 
Tlie  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 
O  ratlier  say,  tlic  same  whom  site 
RaJ«ed  up  bcneatli  the  old  oak-tree ! 
F(ay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  foir  ! 
For  she  l>clike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  hIciMrdnew  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
fhirh  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vestt 
firew  light  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
•  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,ii  said  Christabd, 
•I  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well  !• 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  surh  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  loo  lively  leave  behind. 

80  quirkly  she  rose,  and  quickly  arrayd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray'd 
That  lie,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown, 


leilMrGeraldi 


aad  ibc  lady  adl 
iatoibeball, 
ibnMi^  page  aad 
ibc  Bsraa's  pfvaeoce-room. 


e,  and  while  be  prett 
His  fcnde  dangfater  to  his  breast. 
With  cbcerfnl  wonder  in  his  eyes 
Tbe  lady  Geraldine  espies, 
Aad  gave  sacb  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  iBi(bt  beaeenrto  bright  a  dame! 


Bat  when  be  beard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  Withers  name; 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale, 
Slurmnring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vauz  of  Tryermaioe? 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  yoatb : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  abor 
And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  u 
And  to  be  wrotli  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the 
And  thus  it  chance<l,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Ijcoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  djfdnin 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted— ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  ^m  pail 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  liad  been  rent  aaondcr; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thmidcr. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  beca. 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face : 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaiae 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  h^h  widi  rage; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side, 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wronged  ibe  dame, 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy  I 

«  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — tliat  there  and  tbea 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  lonk 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men! a 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlewly  seised ;  and  lie  kex 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend  I 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  fece» 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embrtee. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 


CHRISTABEL. 
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Wbich  when  she  vieiT'd,  a  TMon  fdl 
Upon  the  soul  of  Chrislabel, 
The  Tision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 
She  shrunk  and  sbudder'd',  and  sai 
(Ah,  woe  is  me!  Was  it  for  thee. 
Thou  ^ntle  maid !  such  sights  to  see  7) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 

Again  she  felt  tliat  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound : 

Whereat  the  Knight  tum'd  wildly  round. 

And  Dothinn  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

ViiA  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  piayd. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  away. 
And  in  its  stead  tliat  vision  blest, 
Wbich  comforted  her  after -rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  bruast. 
And  on  tier  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light! 

With  new  surprise, 
•  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?'• 
The  Baron  said — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  •  All  will  yet  be  well  !• 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else :  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Uad  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Sach  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  tliat  gentle  maid  I  - 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd, 
Slw  i&ight  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  her  father's  mansion. 

■  Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul  !•  said  Leoline. 
■  Ho!  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine : 
Co  ilion,  with  muuc  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovcst  b<»t 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  mountains  liaste  along, 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad, 
Detain  yon  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irtliing  flood, 
Hy  merry  bard  I  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Uoor,  tlirough  Ualegarth  Wood, 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  aAd  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

«  Bard  Bracy,  bard  Pracy!  your  horses  are  fleet, 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet! 
Aod  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  b  safe  in  Langilale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free- 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  tlirough  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  aU  thy  numerous  array; 
And  Cake  thy  lovely  daughter  home: 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  tlie  way 


With  all  his  numerous  array,  *- ' 

White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam; 
And  by  mine  hdhour !  (  will  say. 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 
To  Roland  deVaux  of  Tryermaine ! 
— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown, 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine.* 

The  lady  fell,  and  claqp'd  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  hiultering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing ; — 
Thy  words,  thoci  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be, 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me ; 
That  I  had  vow'd  witli  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest  I 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
Tliat  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dfst  love, 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name — 
Sir  Leoline!  I  saw  the  same, 
FluiCering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the  old 
tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  svireet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  tlie  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  In !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Greeo  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  slie  swell'd  hen! 
I  woke ;  it  was  tlie  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  druum  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  self-same  day, 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said:  the  Baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile; 

Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldifie, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

Sweet  maid  !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
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Thy  tira  tnd  I  will  crush  the  anal((t ! 
He  kits'd  her  forehead  at  he  sj^e. 
And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wite. 
Casting  down  her  lar^je  bright  eyes. 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fipe 
She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 
That  o  er  her  right  arm  fell  again  ;. 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  cheit. 
And  couch'd  her  head  upon  lier  bTiMW 
And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel'*<s-«  • 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well !  •■. 
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A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  iH  her  head, 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye, 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread. 

At  Ghristabel  she  look'd  t^skance : — 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  flfld ! 

But  Christab^,  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shiidder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round, 

And  like  a  thing,  tliat  sought  relief, 

Full  of  wonden and  full  of  grief, 

Slie  roird  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 
That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  thus  riie  stood,  in  dizzy  trance, 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father's  view 

As  for  as  such  a  look  could  be. 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd: 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
■  By  my  mother's  soul  do  1  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away  !• 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'er-master'd  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  check  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild; 


The  saine,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pan^l  of  her  dear  mother, 
«Think  thou  Dp  evil  of  thy  child  ! 

For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride ! 
Tliat  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child, 
Iler  child  and  thine? 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  slutre. 
They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain, 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 
His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wild 
Dishonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age; 
Dishonour'd  by  his  only  child, 
And  all  his  hospilalily  ^ 

To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  (o  a  disgraceful  end — 
He  roH'd  his  eye  with  stern  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard, 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere, 
Why,  Bracy  !  dost  thou  loiter  here? 

1  bade  thee  hence !    The  bard  obey'd  ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine ! 

THE   COHCLUSION    TO   P4BT    II. 

A  LITTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks, 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 

As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fmst 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  't  is  prctly  to  force  to{;ethcr 

Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  docs  no  harm. 

Perhaps  'i  is  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shams  should  this  be  true) ! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 

So  talks  as  it 's  most  used  to  do. 
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A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MiaQOU  Yaldiz,  Father  to  the  two  brothers^  and  Donna 

Teresa's  GuartUan. 
Dor  AbfAB,  the  eldest  son. 
Don  OaooMio,  ike  youngest  son. 
MoHTiBOBO,  a  Dominican  and  Inquisitor. 
ZcuMiz,  tikefailhful  attendant  on  Alvar. 
IsiDOBB,  «  Moretco  Chieftain^  ostensibly  a  Christian. 

F&MILIAU  OW  TIC  ImQUUITION. 

Naomi. 

Xoois,  ScirrAHTf ,  etc. 

DoNHi  Tbbksa,  an  Orphan  Heiress. 

AuuDBA,  Wi/e  li  Isidore. 

TiMB.  The  reign  of  Philip  II,  joct  at  the  cloec  of  the 
ciTtl  wan  againat  the  Moore,  and  during  the  heat  of 
the  pereecution  which  raged  against  them,  shortly 
after  the  edict  which  forbade  the  wearing  of  Horesco 
apparel  under  pain  of  death. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Sea  Shore  on  the  Coast  of  Granada. 

Dor  Altai,    wrapt   in  a  Boat-cloak,   and  Zulimiz 
(a  Moresco),  both  as  just  landed. 

ZULIMIZ. 

Xo  Mond,  no  face  cSyff  to  welcome  us! 

ALITAI. 

My  futhfnl  Znlimez,  for  one  hrief  moment 
Let  me  forget  my  anguish  and  their  crimes. 
If  saght  on  earth  demand  an  unmix'd  feeling, 
T  is  surely  this — ^fter  long  years  of  exile, 
To  step  forth  on  firm  land,  and  gazing  round  us. 
To  bail  at  once  our  country,  and  our  birth-plaee. 
Bail,  Spain !  Granada,  hail !  once  more  I  press 
Tby  lands  with  filial  awe,  land  of  my  fathers! 

ZULIMIZ. 

Then  claim  yoor  rights  in  it!  0,  revered  Don  Alvar, 

Tet,  ycc  give  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose. 

It  it  too  hazardous!  reveal  yourself, 

And  let  the  guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt! 

ALTAI. 

Aeinember,  Zulimei!  I  am  hn  brother : 
Injured  indeed !  O  deeply  injured !  yet 
Ordonio's  brother. 

ZULIMIZ. 

Nobly-minded  Alvar ! 
This  sore  but  gives  his  guilt  a  blacker  dye. 

ALVA I. 


^  Tbe  more  bdioves  it,  1  should  rouse  within  him 
1!  that  I  should  save  him  from  himtelf. 


ZULIMIZ. 

Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows  : 
If  that  be  gentlt,  irdrops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance;  but  if  proud  and  glopmy. 
It  is  a  poison-tree  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost. 
Weeps  only  tean  of  poison. 

ALVAl. 

And  of  a  brother. 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  7  nor  make  one  effort 
To  save  him  ? — Hear  me,  friend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  thee. 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take, 
Himself  once  ffMcued  from  the  angry  flood, 
And  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZULIMIZ. 

You  have  thrice  told  already 
The  yean  of  absence  and  of  secrecy, 
To  which  a  forced  oath  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  suborn'd  murderer  have  the  power  to  dictate 
A  binding  oath — 

ALTAI. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  the  very  Ifish  too  languish'd 
With  the  fond  Hope  that  nursed  it ;  the  sick  babe 
Droop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  famished  mother. 
Dut  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  the  first  pangs  of  bb  awaken'd  conscience. 
When  with  abhorrence  of  his  own  black  purpose 
The  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast. 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand— 

ZUUMIZ. 

Heavy  presimiption ! 

ALTAI. 

It  weigh'd  not  with  me — Hark!  I  will  tell  thee  all; 
As  we  passed  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  cliff — 

ZULIMIZ. 

That  rocky  seat  you  mean, 
Shaped  by  the  billows  ? — 

ALTAI. 

There  Teresa  met  me 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  alone  :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn. 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us. 
And,  blending  iifith  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
Suffused  the  tear-drops  there  with  rosy  lighL 
There  seemed  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision !  [Then  with  agitation. 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  and  brighten'd,  thou  thyself  wouldst  tell 

me. 
Guilt  is  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
She  must  be  innocent! 

ZULIMIZ  {with  a  sigh). 

Proceed,  my  lord ! 

10 
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ALYAK. 

A  portrait  wbich  she  bad  procured  by  stealth 

(For  even  then  it  seems  her  heart  foreboded 

Or  knew  Ordonio's  moody  rival ry), 

A  portrait  of  herself  with  thrilling  band 

She  tied  around  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  earnest  prayers,  that  I  would  keep  it  sacred 

To  my  own  knowledge :  nor  did  she  desist. 

Till  she  liAd  won  a  solemn  promise  from  me. 

That  (save  my/ywn)  no  eye  should  e^r  behold  it 

Till  my  return.'   Yet  this  the  MMSsin  knew. 

Knew  that  wlAdi  none  but  she  could  have  disclosed. 

ZULIMKZ. 

A  damning  proof! 

ALVAR. 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  but  for  the  imperative  Voice  within, 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen. 
That  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  calm'd  roe :  and  I  sought 
The  Belgic  states:  there  join'd  the  better  cause; 
And  there  too  fought  as  one  that  courted  death! 
Wounded,  I  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
In  death-like  trance  :  a  long  imprisonment  follow'd. 
The  fulness  of  my  anguisli  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful,  more  perplux'd  ;  and  still  Teresa, 
Night  after  night,  she  visited  my  sleep, 
Now  as  a  saintly  sufferer,  wan  and  tearful. 
Now  as  a  saint  in  glory  beckoning  to  me! 
Yes,  siill,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
1  cherish  the  fond  faith  that  she  is  guiltless! 
Hear  then  my  fix'd  resolve  :  I  '11  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresco  chieftain. — 
The  Moorish  robes? — 

ZULlMBZ. 

All,  all  are  in  the  sea-cave, 
Some  furlong  hence.     I  bade  our  mariners 
Secrete  the  boat  there. 


Of  the  assassination — 


ALVAB. 

Above  all,  the  picture 


ZULIMBZ. 

Be  assured 
That  it  remains  uninjured. 

ALVAR. 

Thus  disguised, 
I  will  first  seek  to  meet  Onlonio's — wife  ' 
If  possible,  alone  too.     This  was  her  wonted  walk. 
And  this  tlie  hour ;  her  words,  her  very  looks 
Will  acquit  her  or  convict. 

ZULIMBZ. 

Will  they  not  know  you  7 

ALTAR. 

With  your  aid,  friend,  1  shall  unfearingly 
Trust  the  disguise;  and  as  to  my  complexion, 
My  long  imprisonment,  the  scanty  food, 
This  scar, — and  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
Have  done  already  half  the  business  for  us. 
Add  too  my  youth,  when  last  we  saw  each  other. 
Manhood  has  swoln  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoarser  note — Besides,  they  think  me  dead : 
And  what  the  mind  believes  impossible, 
The  bodily  sense  is  slow  to  recognize. 

ZULIMBZ. 

*T  is  yours,  sir,  to  command  ;  mine  to  obey. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneatli  the  vaulted  rock. 
Where  baviog  shaped  you  to  a  Moorish  chieftain, 
I  will  Mk  our  mariners;  and  in  the  dusk 
Transport  whate'er  we  need  to  the  small  dell 
In  the  Alpmcarras — there  where  Zagri  lived. 

ALVAR. 

I  know  it  well :  it  is  the  obscurest  haunt 

Of  all  the  mountains —  \Both  stand  Ustenmg. 

Voices  at  a  distance ! 
Let  us  away !  [Exeunt 


SCENE  If. 
Enter  Trrrsa  and  Valdiz. 

TBRBSA. 

I  hold  Ordonio  dear ;  he  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDBX. 

Love  him  for  himself, 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  dead. 

TBRBSA. 

I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  jn  vaio,  Lord  Valdez; 
But  heaven  hatli  heard  my  vow,  and  1  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDBZ. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  lovea. 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  to  thee 
I  would  die  smiling.     But  these  are  idle  tlioughts! 
Thy  dying  father  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  that  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  thee  to  me; 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe. 
While  tliy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix'd  her  ^int  eyes  on  mine.    Ah  not  for  this. 
That  I  should  let  thee  feed  thy  soul  vrith  gloom. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life, 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  thee  wretched. 

TBRBSA. 

There  are  woes 
III  bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  with  an  un tired  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean ; 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneath  some  rock. 
My  hair  disbevell'd  by  the  pleasant  sea-breeze. 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  Uve  o'er  again 
All  past  hours  of  delight!  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fancy  Alvar  there, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  him  tell  them; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothes, 
And  o'er  the  smooth  spring  in  the  mountain  cleft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  play'd  the  self-eame  time 
He  used  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made) — if  this  be  wretchedness. 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  nidnight  oft 

■  Hera  Vsldec  beads  back,  and  •■!!••  at  bar  wUdaaaa,  mUA 
Tereaa  aotldaf ,  cbeck*  bar  aaibaciaaa,  •md  la  a  aooihlag  hdf> 
playfal  loaa  and  naaMr,  arologiaas  for  hat  fbaey,  bf  tha  Uida 
ula  In  tka  parentbaaU. 
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Sito  on  my  grmtte  and  ^am  at  the  moon ; 

Or  haply,  in  tome  more  fantastic  mood. 

To  be  in  Paradiw,  and  with  elioice  flowen 

Build  up  a  bower  where  he  and  I  mi^bt  dwell, 

4nd  there  to  wait  h'n  coming!  O  my  lira! 

My  AlTars  sire!  if  this  be  wretchedness 

That  eats  away  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  you, 

If  in  a  most  assured  reality 

Be  should  return,  and  see  a  brother's  infiant 

Smile  at  him  from  my  arms? 

Ob,  what  a  thonf  ht !  [CUuping  her  forthead. 

TALDEI. 

A  tboo^i?  even  sol  mere  thought!  an  empty  thought 
The  Tery  week  he  promised  hb  return—— 

naasA  {ahrupUy), 
Was  it  not  then  a  busy  joy?  to  see  bim. 
After  those  three  years'  trarels !  we  had  no  fears— 
The  frequent  tidings,  the  ne'er-failing  letter, 
Almost  endear  d  his  abaaaee !  Yet  the  gladneia, 
The  tumult  of  our  joy !  What  then  if  now 

TALDIZ. 

0  power  of  youth  to  fised  on  pleasant  thoughts. 
Spite  of  cooriclion !  I  am  old  and  heartless! 
Yes,  I  am  old — I  have  no  pleasant  fancies — 
Hectic  and  nnrefresb'd  with  rest— 

TMISA  {ytitk  great  tenderness). 

My  father! 

▼ALDKX.  % 

The  sober  truth  is  all  loo  much  for  me! 

1  see  no  mil  whieh  brings  not  to  my  mind 

The  home-bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  eaptured 
By  the  Algerine — to  perish  with  his  capton! 

TBISSA. 

Ofa  no !  he  did  not  I 

YALOBE. 

Capmred  in  sight  of  land ! 
From  yon  hill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-tower 
We  might  have  seen 

TIBISA. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 

▼ALDIX. 

Alas !  how  aptly  thou  fbrget'st  a  tale 

Thou  oe^er  didst  wish  to  learn !  my  brare  Ordonio 

Saw  bot)i  the  pirate  and  his  prise  go  down, 

In  the  same  storm  that  baffled  bis  own  valour, 

And  thus  twice  snatch 'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes: 

Gallant  Ordonio!  {pauses;  then  tenderly).   O  beloved 

Teresa! 
Wouldsc  thou  best  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvar, 
And  most  delight  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 
His  brother  happy,  make  hb  aged  huhtr 
j  Sink  to  the  grave  in  joy. 

I  TKBISA. 

<  For  mercy's  sake. 

Press  me  no  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
His  proud  forbidding  eye,  and  bis  dark  brow, 
Chill  me  like  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  night : 
My  lore,  a  timorous  and  lender  flower, 
Closes  beneath  hb  touch. 

VALDIZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
You  vrrong  bim,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  vrell 
To  character  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
The  stir  and  workings  of  that  love  for  you 
Which  he  has  toil'd  to  smother.    T  was  not  well, 
5or  ia  it  gnleful  in  yon  to  fiorget 


nis  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 

He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well — You  have  moved  me  even  to  tears. 

niisA. 
Oh  pardon  me.  Lord  Valdez!  pardon  me ! 
It  was  a  foolbh  and  ungrateful  speech, 
A  most  ungrateful  speech !  But  I  am  hurried 
Beyond  myself,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 
Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.    Wera  we  not 
Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  aame  pArent? 
Nursed  in  one  cradle?  Pardon  me,  my  fmther! 
A  six  years'  absence  b  a  heavy  thing, 

Yet  still  tlie  hope  survives 

VALoix  {looking  forward.) 
Hush  !  't  is  Monviedro. 

TftlSA. 

The  Inquisitor!  on  what  new  scent  of  blood? 

filter  HoNviiDRO  with  Alhadra. 

Moifviioao  {having  first  mnde  Ids  olfeisance  Co 
Valdkx  and  Tkixsa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  present  need  b  with  your  son. 

[Looiing  forward. 
We  have  hit  the  time.     Here  comes  he !  Yes,  't  b  he. 

Enter  from  the  opposite  tide  Don  Ordonio. 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  thb  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  asks  audience  of  you. 

ORDONIO. 

Hail,  reverend  father !  what  may  be  the  business? 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 

To  his  false  creed,  so  recently  abjured. 

The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisidon 

Have  seixed  her  husband,  and  at  my  command 

To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him. 

But  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  lord. 

As  surety  for  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

Though  letsen'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 

The  axsererations  of  these  Moors  deserve. 

Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name, 

Nor  less  the  wbh  to  prove,  with  what  high  honour 

The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldiers. 

Thus  far  prevail'd  witli  me  that 

ORDONIO. 

Reverend  father, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion, 
Which  so  o'erprixcs  my  light  services. 

[Then  to  Alhadra. 
I  would  that  I  could  serve  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  b  new  to  me. 

monvirdro. 

My  mind  foretold  me. 
That  such  would  1>e  the  event.    In  truth,  Ix>rd  Valdei, 
1*  was  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  bravely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  these  rebel  Moors, 
Should  prove  tlie  pAtron  of  thb  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moresco's  foith  ! 
Now  I  return. 

ALIADRA. 

My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 

Is  Isidore.  (Ordonio  sfarf*.)— You  ouy  remember  it : 
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Three  years  ago,  three  years  thb  very  week, 
Yon  left  him  at  Almeria. 

MomriEDao. 

Palpably  false! 
This  very  week,  three  years  ago,  my  lord 
(Ton  needs  roust  recollect  it  by  your  wound), 
Tou  were  at  sea,  and  there  engaged  the  pirates. 
The  murderers  doubtleis  of  your  brother  Alrar ! 

[TiRiSA  looks  at  BloTiTiKDao  wiA  disgust  and 
horror.  Oaooivio's  apptarmnco  to  he  eoUeeted 
from  urhatfoUows, 
■ORTiBDBo  (to  Yaldu,  and  poiuUng  atOBDomo). 
What !  is  he  ill,  my  lord  T  bow  strange  he  looks ! 

TALOBX  {angrily). 
You  prcas'd  upon  him  too  abruptly,  father, 
The  fiite  of  one,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 
Oboorio  {starting  tu  in  sudden  agitation). 

0  HeaTcns !  /?— /  doted  ?      {then  recovering  himself). 

Yes !  I  doted  on  him. 
[oBDomo  walks  to  the  end  of  the  stage, 
Yaldez  ybilows,  soothing  him. 
•  TBlBSA  {her  eye  fallowing  Obdoxio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.     Is  my  heart  hard  ? 
Is  my  heart  hard  7  that  even  now  the  thought 
Should  force  itself  upon  me T— Yet  I  fed  it! 

monvibdbo. 
The  drops  did  start  and  stand  upon  his  forehead ! 
I  will  return.     In  very  truth,  I  grieve 
To  have  been  the  occasion.     Ho!  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALIADBA  (to  TbBISa). 

0  gentle  lady !  make  the  father  stay, 
Until  my  lord  recover.     I  am  sure. 

That  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 

TBBKSA. 

SUy,  father!  suy!  my  lord  will  soon  recover. 
OBDONio  {€u  they  return^  to  Yaldbz). 
Strange,  that  this  Monvicdro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me! 

VALDKZ. 

Nay,  't  was  an  amiable  weakness,  son  I 

MOMVIBDBO. 

My  lord,  I  truly  grieve 

OBDONTO. 

Tut !  name  it  not. 
A  sadden  seiiure,  father !  think  not  of  it. 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 

1  know  him  well,  and  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

MONVIBDBO. 

1  hope,  my  lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

OBOOiflO. 

'T  is  certain  that  he  was  a  catholic ; 
What  changes  may  have  happen 'd  in  three  years, 
I  cannot  say;  but  grant  me  this,  good  father : 
Myself  I  'II  sift  him :  if  I  find  him  sound. 
You  'U  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 
To  liberate  his  house. 

MOIfVIBOBO. 

Your  zeal,  my  lord. 
And  your  late  merits  in  this  holy  warfare. 
Would  authorize  an  amf^r  trust — vou  have  ii. 

OBDONIO. 

I  will  attend  you  home  within  an  hour. 

TALDBZ. 

Meantime,  return  with  ns  and  take  refreshment. . 


ALBADBA. 

Not  till  my  hosband  's  free!  I  may  not  do  ic 
I  will  stay  here. 

TBiBSA  {aside). 
Who  b  this  Isidore? 

VALDBZ. 

Daughter! 

TBBBSA. 

With  3pnr  permission,  my  <lear  lord, 

1 11  loiter  yet  awhile  t*  enjoy  the  sea  brecBe. 

[Exeunt  Yaldbz,  Mohvibobo,  and  Otittouio. 

ALBADBA. 

Hah!  there  he  goes!  a  bitter  curse  go  with  him, 

A  scathing  cune ! 

{Then  as  if  reeoUecUng  herself  and  with  a  timid  look.) 

Yon  hate  him,  don*t  you,  lady  T 
TBBBSA  {perceiving  Aat  Albadba  is  conscious  ike  kets 

spoken  imprudenUy). 
Oh  fear  not  me !  my  heart  is  tad  for  you. 

ALBADBA. 

These  fell  inqnisitors  !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  his  face  so  nuidden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  umheathed  it 

TBBBSA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pray  yoo. 

AUI^IMA. 

And  as  hi  walk'd  along  the  narrow  path 

Close  by  the  mountain's  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager; 

T  was  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 

That  his  Familiars  held  my  babes  and  husband. 

To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger^s  plonge, 

And  hurl'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 

O,  it  had  been  most  sweet! 

TBBBSA. 

Hush !  bosh  for  shame! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart? 

ALBAOIA. 

O  gentle  lady ! 
You  have  no  skill  to  gness  my  many  wrongs. 
Many  and  strange!  Besides  {ironicaUy)^  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, 
And  Christians  never  pardon — *t  is  their  faith ! 

TBBBSA. 

Shame  fall  on  those  who  so  have  shown  it  lo  thee ! 

ALBADBA. 

I  know  that  man ;  *t  is  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  years  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agent). 
Five  years  ago  the  holy  brethren  seised  me. 

TEBKSA. 

What  might  your  crime  be? 

ALBADBA. 

I  was  a  Moresco ! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mother. 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light. 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort !  The  black  ^, 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infont  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  little  wretch  vras  sickly — 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  darkness  I  remain'd— the  dull  bell  covatiBf, 


REMORSE. 
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Which  ha|>ly  toM  me,  thai  the  all^heeriBg  Son 
Wat  rising  on  our  garden.    When  I  deeed, 
My  infant's  moanings  mingled  with  my  slnmben 
And  waked  me. — If  you  were  a  mother,  lady, 
I  tboold  scarce  dare  to  tell  yon,  that  its  noises 
And  fkeeriah  cries  so  fretted  on  my  brain 
That  I  have  struck  the  innocent  babe  in  anger. 

TIBBS4. 

0  Heaven !  it  ii  too  horrible  !•  hear. 

ALIAOIA. 

What  was  it  then  to  sofferT  T  is  moic  right 
Thai  snch  as  yon  should  hear  it.— >Know  you  not. 
What  Nature  makes  you  mourn,  she  bids  you  heal? 
Gfeat  Erils  ask  great  Passions  to  redress  them, 
Aad  Whiriwinds  fitliest  scatter  Pestilence. 

ntisA. 
Ton  wci«  at  length  released  ? 

ALBADRA. 

Yes,  at  length 

1  lav  the  bleased  arch  of  the  whole  heaven ! 

"T  was  the  first  time  my  in&nt  smiled.    No  more — 

For  if  I  dwell  upon  that  moment.  Lady, 

A  trance  comes  on  which  makes  me  o'er  again 

AQ  I  then  was — my  knees  hang  loose  and  drag, 

And  my  lip  Mb  with  such  an  idiot  laugh, 

That  yoo  would  start  and  shudder ! 

TIUBA. 

But  your  husband- 

ALIADRA. 

A  month's  imprisonment  would  kill  him,  Lady. 

nan  A. 
Alas,  poor  man ! 

ALHADSA. 

I  He  hath  a  lion's  courage, 

Fearlen  in  act,  but  feeble  in  endurance; 
Unfit  for  boisterous  times,  with  gentle  heart 
He  worships  nature  in  the  hill  and  valley, 
Mot  knowing  what  he  loves,  but  loves  it  all — 


inter  Altai  disguised  as  a  Moaisco,  and  in  Moorish 

garments. 

TIRISA. 

Know  yon  that  stalely  Moor? 

ALIADSA. 

I  know  him  not : 
Bot  doubt  not  he  b  some  Moresco  chbftain, 
Who  hides  himsdf  among  the  Alpuxarras. 

raaiSA. 
the  Alpuxarras  ?    Does  he  know  hb  danger, 
Soncar  thb 


I 


I 


t? 

ALIADIA. 

He  wears  the  Moorish  robes  too, 
As  in  defiance  of  the  royal  edict. 

[Ai^AoaA  advances  to  Alvas,  who  has  wfalked  to 
the  hack  of  the  stage,  near  the  rocks.  TcaasA 
drops  her  veiL 

ALBADtA. 

Gallant  Moresco !  An  inquisitor, 
Monviedro,  of  known  hatred  to  our  race— — 

ALVAB  (tnlerru/itin^  her). 
Tou  have  mistaken  me.    I  am  a  Christian. 

ALIA  DBA. 

Be  dcemts,  that  we  are  plotting  to  ensnare  him  : 
Speak  to  him.  Lady— none  can  hear  jroii  speak. 
And  not  believe  yoa  innocent  of  guile. 


TBBBSA. 

If  aught  enforce  you  to  concealment,  Sir— 

ALBA DBA. 

He  trembles  strangely. 

[Alvab  sinks  down  and  hides  hisfiice  in  his  rohe. 

TBBISA. 

See,  we  have  dbturb'd  him. 

[Approaches  nearer  to  hun. 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends — uncowl  your  fece. 
For  you  seem  faint,  and  the  night  breeie  blows  healing. 
I  pray  yon  think  us  friends ! 

altab  (raistn^  his  head). 

Calm,  rery  calm ! 
'T  b  all  too  tranquil  for  reality ! 
And  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  innocent  Toice, 
That  Yoice,  that  innocent  voice!  She  b  no  traitress! 

tbrksa. 
Let  us  retire.  {Haughtify  to  Albadba). 

[They  advance  to  the  front  of  the  Stage. 

ALBADSA  {witil  SCOm). 

He  u  indeed  a  Christbn. 

ALTAI  {aside). 
She  deems  me  dead,  yet  wears  no  mourning  garment! 
Why  should  my  brother^s— wife— wear  mourning  gar- 
ments? 

[  To  TiBBSA. 

Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  disturb'd  you  : 
I  had  just  started  from  a  frightful  dream. 

TISBSA. 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  past,  and  yet,  't  b  said, 
They  prophesy — 

ALTAI. 

The  Past  lives  o'er  again 
In  its  effects,  and  to  (he  guilty  spirit 
The  eTer-frowning  Present  is  its  image. 

TBRISA. 

Traitress !  (TTien  aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermasters  me  ? 
Why  seeks  be  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman? 

[TiaisA  looks  round  uneasify^  hut  gradually  be^ 
comes  attentive  as  Altar  proceeds  in  the  next 
speech. 

ALTAB. 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  1  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid, 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me  : 
For  mine  own  self  seem'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
Thb  maid  so  idoliied  that  tniated  friend 
Dishonoured  in  my  absence,  ^1  and  body! 
Fear,  following  guilt,  tempted  to  bbcker  guilt. 
And  murderers  were  subom'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impassion'd  words, 
I  roused  the  virtues  that  are  dead  in  no  man. 
Even  in  the  assassins'  hearts !  (hey  made  their  terms. 
And  tliank'd  me  for  redeeming  them  from  murder. 

ALBADRA. 

You  are  lost  in  thought :  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady  ! 

TBRISA. 

From  mom  to  night  1  am  myself  a  dreamer, 
And  slight  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood  ! 
Well,  sir,  what  bappen'd  then  ? 

ALVAR. 

On  a  rude  rock, 
A  rock,  metbought,  fast  by  a  grove  of  firs, 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  low-breathing  gale 
Made  a  soft  sound  most  like  the  distant  ocean, 
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f  stay  d,  as  though  the  hour  of  death  were  patt'd, 

And  I  were  sitting  in  the  worUl  of  spirits — 

For  all  thin^  seem'd  unreal !  There  f  sate — 

The  dews  fell  clammy,  and  tfie  night  descended, 

Black,  sultry,  close !  and  ere  the  midnight  hour 

A  storm  came  on,  mingling  all  sounds  of  fear, 

That  woods,  and  sky,  and  mountains,  seem'd  one  havoc. 

The  second  flafth  of  lightning  sliow'd  a  tree 

Hard  by  me,  newly  scathed.    I  rose  tumultuous: 

My  soul  work'd  high,  f  bared  my  head  to  the  storm, 

And,  with  loud  roice  and  clamorous  agony, 

Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 

Pray'd,  that  Riuorsb  might  fasten  on  their  hearts, 

And  cling  with  poisonous  tooth,  inextricable 

As  the  gored  lion's  bite! 

TCtUA.  {shuddering). 
A  fearful  curse! 

ALBADRA  (/tercel/). 
But  dreamt  yon  not  that  you  retum'd  and  kill'd  them? 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge? 
ALVAB  {hisvoice  tremblingy  and  in  tones  of  deep  distress). 

She  would  have  died, 
Died  in  her  guilt — perchance  by  her  own  hands! 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicted  wounds, 
I  might  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  frenzy. 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unblest  grave! 
I  pray'd  for  tlie  punishment  that  cleanses  hearts : 
For  still  I  loved  her! 

ALHADRA. 

And  you  dreamt  all  this  T 

TBRRSA. 

My  soul  is  full  of  visions  all  as  wild  ! 

ALHADRA- 

There  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  puling  love  tales. 

TBRBSA  (/t/b  up  her  veil,  and  advances  to  Alvar). 
Stranger,  farewell !  1  guess  not  who  you  are. 
Nor  why  you  so  address'd  your  tale  to  me. 
Your  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  own,  perplex'd  me 
With  obscure  memory  of  something  past, 
Which  still  escaped  my  efforts,  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  fancy  pamper'd  with  long  wishing. 
If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  full  heart  was  shaping  out  its  dream. 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungentle,  wildness — 
Tou  have  my  sympathy,  and  so  farewell ! 
But  if  some  undiscover'd  wrongs  oppress  yon, 
And  you  need  strength  to.^rag  them  into  light, 
The  generous  Valdez,  and  my  Lord  Ordonio, 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  sufferer; 
Nor  sliall  you  want  my  favourable  pleading. 

[Exeunt  Tirbsa  and  Aliadra. 

ALVAR  (alone). 
*T  is  strange !  It  cannot  be  I  my  Lord  Ordonio! 
Her  Lord  Ordonio !  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it ! 
I  cursed  liim  once — and  one  curse  is  enough ! 
How  had  she  look'd,  and  pale  1  hut  not  like  guilt — 
And  her  calm  tones — sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy ! 
If  the  bad  spirit  rctain'd  his  angel's  voice, 
Hell  scarce  were  Hell.     And  why  not  innocent? 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  her? 
But  ere  she  married  him,  he  had  stain'd  her  honour; 
Ah !  there  I  am  hamper'd.     What  if  this  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  the  assassin  7  Who  should  tell  it  fctm, 
If  it  were  truth?  Ordonio  would  not  tell  him. 
Tet  why  one  lie  7  all  else,  I  know,  was  truth.       ^ 


No  surt,  DO  jealousy  of  stirring  conscience! 

And  she  referr'd  to  me—fondly,  methought! 

Could  she  walk  here  if  she  had  been  a  traitress? 

Bare,  where  we  pla^d  together  in  our  childhood? 

Here,  where  we  plighted  vows?  where  her  cold  che^ 

deceived  my  last  kiss,  when  witli  suppress'd  feelinga 

She  had  iainfed  in  my  arms?  It  cannot  be! 

*T  is  not  in  nature !  I  will  die,  believing 

That  I  shall  meet  her  wlMTe  no  evil  is, 

No  treachery,  no  cnp  dash*d  from  the  lipa. 

I  *11  haunt  this  scene  no  more!  live  she  in  peace! 

Her  husband— ay,  her  husband  I  Ma^  this  angel 

Newrmould  his  cankered  heart!  Assist  me.  Heaven, 

That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guilty  brother!        [BxiL 


ACT  n. 

SCENEL 

j4  wild  and  mountainous  Country.  Ori>onio  mnd  Isi- 
dore are  discovertd^supposedata  little  distanetfrom 
Isidore's  house. 

ORDONIO. 

Here  we  may  stop :  your  house  distinct  in  view. 
Yet  we  secured  from  listeners. 

ISIDORE. 

Now  indeed 
My  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  as  the  cinders 
Basking  in  sunshine  on  yon  vine-clad  rock. 
That  over-brows  it!  Patron  !  Friend !  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.    Once  in  the  batik 
You  gave  it  me :  next  rescued  roe  from  suicide. 
When  for  my  follies  I  wa»  made  to  wander. 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  morsd  for  tham : 
Now,  but  for  you,  a  dungeon's  slimy  stones 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

ORDONIO. 

Good  Isidore! 
Why  this  to  me?  It  is  enough,  you  know  it. 

ISIDORE. 

\  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  lord. 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  full  heart — — 

ORDONIO. 

Enough, 
A  debt  repaid  ceases  to  be  a  debt 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  me  gready. 

ISIDORE. 

And  how,  my  lord?  I  pray  you  to  name  the  thing. 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glazed  precipice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied  ! 

ORDONIO  (wt(A  embarrassment  and  heritaiion). 

Why— that— Lady— 

ISIDORE.  * 

T  is  now  three  years,  flif  lord,  since  last  I  saw  you: 
Have  you  a  son,  my  lord?  ^ 

ORDONIO. 

O  miserable—  .  .      [AtH*- 
Isidore  1  you  area  man,  and  know  mankisd. 
1  told  you  what  I  wish'd — now  for  the  Milfc— 
Slie  loved  the  man  you  kill'd. 

ISIDORE  [looking  as  suddenly  alarme^  * 

Toajest,mylordl 

ORDONIO. 

And  till  his  death  »  proved  she  will  not  wed  me. 
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ISIOOKB. 

I  me,  my  lord? 

OKDONIO. 

Come,  come !  this  foolery 
by  looks,  thy  heart  disowns  it! 

ISIDORE. 

,  and  any  thing  more  grievous 
lord — but  how  can  I  serve  you  here ! 

osDOinp. 
otter  with  si  solemn  gesture 
noes  of  deep  no-meaning, 
garment,  make  mysterious  antics — 

ISIDOIB. 

lord !  1  do  not  comprehend  you. 

onooNio. 

s  you  can  play  the  sorcerer. 

lilh  in  Holy  Church,  'tis  true: 

ol'd  her  in  some  newer  nonsoise! 

of  spirits  works  upon  her. 

nthusiast,  sensitive, 

n  not  keep  the  tears  in  her  eye : 

»ve  the  marvellous  loo  well 

it.    We  will  Vt'irnl  up  her  fancy 
music,  that  she  knows  not  of — 
frankincense,  and  mummery, 

one  sure  token  of  his  death, 

vhich  from  off  the  dead  man's  neck 

e,  the  trophy  of  thy  conquest. 

ISIDORI. 

sure  sign  ? 

ORDOlflO. 

Beyond  suspicion, 
ig  bim,  her  favour'd  lover 
pell  he  had  hewitch'd  her  senses), 
mch  dark  fears  of  mc,  forsooth, 
eart  pour  gall  inio  my  veins, 
ly  bound  it  round  his  neck, 
promise  silence;  and  now  holds 
le  existence  of  this  portrait, 
her  lover  and  herself, 
d  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them, 
ed  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

ISIDORI. 

lid  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  me 
aught,  my  lord,  and  I  refuse — 
lot  do. 

OROORIO. 

r  scruple? 

SiDORB  {with  stammering). 

Why — why,  my  lord ! 

told  me  that  the  lady  loved  you, 
with  incautious  tenderness; 
ng  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
*8elf,  and  she,  and  the  honour  of  both 
^ow,  though  with  no  tenderer  scruples 
ich  being  native  to  the  heart, 
f  lord,  which  merely  being  a  man — 
loudf  though  to  express  his  contempt 
speaks  in  tiie  third  person). 

Man — he  kill'd  for  hire 
(new  not,  yet  has  fender  scruples ! 

[Then  turning  to  Isidore. 
3cse  fears,4hy  whine,  thy  stammering — 
1  blunder'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
lany. 


niDou. 
My  lord— my  lord, 
I  can  bear  much — yet,  very  much  from  yon ! 
But  there's  a  point  where  snfferaocc  b  meanneM : 
I  am  no  villain — never  kill'd  for  hira — 

My  gratitude 

ordoivio. 
O  ay— your  gratitnde! 
'Twas  a  well-aounding  word — what  have  you  done 
with  it? 

ISIDORE. 

Who  proffers  his  past  ftivours  fior  my  virtat— 
ORDORio  {with  bitter  Kom), 

Tirma! 

ISIDOIB. 

Tries  to  o'erreach  me— is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitnde,  my  lord. 
I  knew  not 't  was  your  brother! 

ORDOifio  {alarmed^. 

And  who  told  yon? 

ISIDORE. 

He  himself  told  me. 

ORDORIO. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  with  him ! 
And  those,  the  two  Morescoes  who  were  with  you? 

ISIDORE. 

Both  fell  in  a  night  brawl  at  Malaga. 

ORDORIO  (in  a  low  voice). 

My  brother— 

ISIDORE. 

Yes,  my  lord,  f  could  not  tell  you ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought — it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now — I  pray  you  listen 

ORDORIO. 

Villain !  no  more.  1  '11  heai;  no  more  of  it. 

ISIDORE. 

My  lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it. 

ORDORIO  (Curtiin^  off  from,  Isidore). 
Am  not  /  a  Mao ! 
'T  is  as  it  should  be !  tut — the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  after-pangs  still  idler! 

ISIDORE. 

We  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mention'd. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  firs — 

ORDORIO. 

Enough — enough — 

ISIDORE. 

He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  woimded  all; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ORDORIO  {sighing  f  as  if  lost  in  Aought). 

Alvar!  brother! 

ISIDORE. 

He  offer'd  me  his  purse — 

ORDORIO  (wtfA  eager  suspicion). 
Yes? 
ISIDORE  {indignantfy). 

Yes — I  spum'd  it- 
He  promised  us  f  know  not  what — in  vain ! 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me. 
He  said,  What  mean  you,  friends?  My  life  is  dear : 
J  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  1  fall, 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  fsce  to  yours ; 
1  ask'd  his  brother^s  name :  he  said — Ordonio, 
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Son  of  Lofd  Yaldet!  I  had  well  nigh  feinted. 
Ac  length  I  taid  (if  that  indeed  /  laid  it. 
And  that  no  Spirit  made  my  tongne  its  ocgan). 
That  woman  it  diifaononr'd  by  that  brother. 
And  |k  the  man  who  sent  as  to  destroy  yoa. 
Be  Arore  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.  1  told  him. 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.  He  look'd 
As  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his  hack- 
Ay,  just  as  yon  look  now— only  less  ghartly ! 
At  length,  recovering  from  hb  trance,  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  as  take  his  life. 
It  was  not  worth  his  keeping. 

otoomo. 

AodyoakilI'dhimT 

Oh  blood-hounds!  may  eternal  wrath  Hame round  you! 
Be  was  his  Maker  s  Image  uodefAced  ?  [J  pause. 

%  seizes  me— by  Hell  1  will  go  on ! 
What— wouldsl  thou  stop,  man?  thy  pale  looks  won't 
sayethee!  [A  pause. 

Oh  cold — cold— cold!  shot  through  with  icy  cold! 

isiDORB  (aside). 
Were  he  alive  he  had  return'd  ere  now — 
The  consequence  the  same — dead  through  his  plotting! 

OSDORIO. 

O  this  unutterable  d3^ng  away— here — 

This  sickness  of  the  heart !  [A  pause. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomb,  and  fed  on  weedsT 
Ay !  that 's  the  road  to  heaven !  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

[A  pause. 
What  have  I  done  but  that  which  nature  destined, 
Or  the  blind  elements  stirr'd  up  within  me? 
If  gbod  were  meant,  wliy  were  we  made  these  Beings? 
And  if  not  meant — 

ISlDOtl. 

You  are  disturb'd,  my  lord ! 
ORDONio   {starts,  looks  tU  him  wildly;   then,  a/ier  a 

pauscy  during  which  his  features  are  forced  into 

a  smile), 
A  gust  of  the  soul !  i'  faith,  it  overset  me. 

0  't  was  all  folly— all !  idle  as  laughter ! 
Now,  Isidore!  1  swear  that  thou  sbalt  aid  me. 

isiDORi  (<ft  a  low  voice). 
I'll  perish  £rst! 

OSDONIO. 

What  dost  thou  mutter  of? 

ISIDOSB. 

Some  of  your  servants  know  me,  I  am  certain. 

ORDONIO. 

There 's  some  sense  in  that  scruple;  but  we'll  mask  you. 

ISIDORI. 

They  *11  know  my  gait :  but  stay !  last  night  I  watch'd 

A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood, 

Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  flowers. 

1  had  foUow'd  him  at  distance,  seen  him  scale 
Its  western  wall,  and  by  an  eisier  entrance 
Stole  after  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
That,  'mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade, 
With  curious  choice  he  pluck'd  no  otlier  flowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonlight  fell :  and  once 
I  heard  him  muttering  o'er  the  plant.    A  wiard — 
Some  gaunt  slave  prowling  here  for  dark  employment. 

ORDOICIO. 

Doubtless  you  questioned  him? 

ISlDOtl. 

"T  was  my  intention. 


Having  first  traced  him  homeward  to  his  haunt. 

Bat  lo!  the  stem  Dominican,  whose  spies 

Lark  every  vHiere,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 

Bad  given  conamisaion  to  his  apt  familiar 

To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor ;  who  now  retnming, 

Was  by  thu  trusty  agent  stopped  midway. 

I,  dreading  fresh  suspicion  if  found  near  him 

In  that  lone  place,  again  conceafd  myself, 

Tet  vrithin  hearing.    So  the  Moor  was  questaon'd. 

And  in  your  name,  as  lora  <^  this  domain. 

Proudly  he  answer'd,  «  Say  to  the  Lord  Oidooio, 

He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again!* 

ORDONIO. 

A  strange  repiy! 

ISIDORB. 

*  Ay,  all  of  him  is  strange. 

He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  yet  he  wears 
The  Moorish  robes,  as  if  he  courted  death. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  does  this  wisard  live? 

ISIDORB  (pointing  to  (fce  distance). 

You  see  that  brooklet? 
Trace  its  course  backward :  through  a  narrow  opening 
It  leads  you  to  the  place. 

ORDONIO. 

How  shall  I  know  it? 

ISIDORB. 

You  cannot  err.     It  is  a  small  green  dell 

Built  all  around  with  high  off-sloping  hills, 

And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 

The  Giant's  Cradle.    There 's  a  lake  in  the  midst, 

And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  over, 

And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow 

Down  in  the  water.     At  the  further  end 

A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake ; 

And  there,  a  curious  sight!  you  see  its  shadow 

For  ever  curiing  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 

Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 

His  cot  stands  opposite.     You  cannot  miss  it. 

ORDONIO  (in  retiring  stops  suddenly  atthe  edge  of  ^ 

scene,  and  then  turning  round  to  Isidorb). 
Ila! — Who  lurks  there?  Have  we  been  overheard? 
There,  where  the  smooth  high  wall  of  slate-rock  glit 


ISIDORB. 

'Neath  those  tall  stones,  which,  propping  each  the  odiev 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  their  pointad  arch  I 
Pardon  my  smiles !  *T  is  a  poor  Idiot  Boyj* 
Who  sits  in  the  sun,  and  twirls  a  bough  about, 
His  weak  eyes  seeth'd  in  most  unmeaning  ttars. 
And  so  he  sits,  swaying  his  cone-like  head  ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to 
See-saws  his  voice  in  inarticulate 
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ORDONIO. 

T  is  well !  and  now  for  dib  same  Wiiafi^|iUi^^  .t 

ISIDORB.  •    .>*.'•',♦?• 

Some  three  strides  up  the  hill,  a  moontakh^aiiL^  \ 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scarlet  dorfat  .  .  *^ 
O'er  the  old  thatch. 

ORDONIO. 


*>^tV- 


I  shall  not  fail  to  find 
[BxeusU  OtDomo 
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SCENE  II. 

The  inside  of  a  Cottnge^  around  which  Flowers  and 
Plants  of  various  kinds  are  seen.  Discovers  Atf  Am, 
ZuLiMKZ,  and  Alhadra,  as  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

ALBADKA  {addressing  Altar). 
Farewell,  then  !  and  tliough  many  thoughts  perplex  mc, 
Aught  evil  or  ignoble  never  can  I 
Suspect  of  thee!  If  what  thmi  scem'st  thou  art. 
The  oppressed  brethren  %f  thy  blood  have  need 
Of  such  a  leader. 

ALVAR. 

Nobly-minded  woman ! 
Long  time  against  oppression  have  I  fought, 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  faith 
Have  bled  and  suffer'd  bonds.     Of  this  be  certain : 
time,  as  he  courses  onward,  still  unrolls 
The  volume  of  Concealment.     In  the  Future, 
As  in  the  optician's  glassy  cylinder. 
The  indistinguishable  blots  and  colours 
Of  the  dim  Post  collect  and  shape  themselves. 
Upstarting  in  tlieir  own  completed  image 
To  scare  or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 
And  what  I  sought  I  found :  but  ere  the  spear 
Flew  from  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  form 
Beiwix  t  me  and  my  aim.     With  baffled  purpose 
To  the  Avenger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart! 


VN'liate'er  betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid, 
Or  power  protect,  my  word  is  pledged  to  thee : 
For  many  are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble. 
Once  more  Jewell. 

[Exit  Alhadra. 
Yes,  to  the  Belgic  states 
We  will  return.    These  robes,  this  stain'd  complexion, 
Akin  to  falsehood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit. 
Whate'er  be^U  us,  the  heroic  Maurice 
Will  grant  us  an  asylum,  in  remembrance 
Of  our  past  services. 

ZDLIMRX. 

And  all  the  w#?aUh,  power,  influence  which  is  yours, 
YoQ  let  a  murderer  hold? 

ALVAR. 

O  faithful  Zulimez! 
That  my  return  involved  Ordonio'A  death, 
I  trust,  wmld  give  mc  an  un mingled  pang. 
Yet  bearable: — but  when  I  see  my  faiher 
Strewing  his  scant  grey  htirs,  een  on  the  ground, 
Which  sooo  must  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
Her  hnsbaod  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  infants, 
iJuinfaiiU— poor  Teresa!— all  would  perish, 
All  perish— «U!  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
CoriA  not  MTTive  tlie  complicated  ruin ! 
ZOLIMBZ  {much  affected). 
Ilsy  nmv!  I  lisre  distress'd  yoti— you  well  know, 
1 1^»  will  qak  TOur  fortunes.     True,  't  is  tiresome ! 
Ys«  aras  fMiOter,*  one  of  many  fancies! 
Tfjii  cm  eaU  op  past  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
Oni  tWbhak  canvas!  and  each  little  herb, 
thitpi^iraon  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 

.}«•  I^lf*  learnt  to  name 

\'     •  Hark  !  heard  you  not  some  footsteps 
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ALTAR. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwards? 
I  sent  a  most  mysterious  message  to  him. 

Enter  Ordorio. 

ALVAR  {starting). 
It  is  he ! 

oRDONio  (to  Idniselfns  he  enters). 
If  I  distinguish'd  right  her  gait  and  stature. 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife, 
That  pass'd  me  as  I  enter'd.     A  lit  taper. 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  night  flies  round  it,  than  a  conjuror 
Draws  round  him  the  whole  female  neighbourhood. 

[Addressing  Altai. 
You  know  my  name,  I  guess,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio,  son  of  the  Lord  Yaldez.  '"• 

ALVAR  {with  deep  emotiorC^. 
The  Son  of  Yaldez! 

[Ordorio  walks  leisurely  round  the  room,  and  looks 
attentively  at  the  plants. 
luuMsz  (to  Altar). 

>Vhy,  what  ails  you  now  t 
How  your  hand  trembles !  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish  you 

ALTAR. 

To  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep  forgiTeness! 
ORDONIO  {returning,  and  aloud). 
Pluck'd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey— 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  Tisited ! 
0  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  been  mutter'd  o'er  them : 
Then  they  work  miracles!  I  warrant  you. 
There  's  not  a  leaf,  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There 's  one  of  you 
Hatli  sent  me  a  strange  message. 

ALVAR. 

I  am  he. 

ORDORIO. 

With  you,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[IJauglUily  waving  his  hand  to  Zdlim EZ. 
And .  mark  you,  alone.  [Exit  Zulimbz. 

•  lie  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again!* — 
Such  was  your  message.  Sir!  You  are  no  dullard. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things ! 

ALVAR. 

'T  is  fabled  there  are  fmiu  with  tempting  rinds. 
That  are  all  dust  and  rottenness  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such  ? 

ORDORIO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool. 
What  dost  thou  mean?  Think'st  thou  I  journeyed  hi- 
ther. 
To  sport  with  thee  ?  ^ 

ALVAR. 

O  no,  my  lord !  to  sport 
Best  suits  the  gaiety  of  innocence. 

ORDONIO  {aside), 
O  what  a  thing  is  man  !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  Uughs  at  ito  own  folly. 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [Looks  round  the  Cottage. 

You  are  poor ! 

ALVAR. 

What  follows  thence  ? 

ORDORIO. 

That  you  would  fain  be  richer. 
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The  loquUition,  too— You  comprehend  me? 
You  are  poor,  in  peril.    I  hare  wealth  and  power, 
Can  quench  the  flames,  and  cure  your  poverty : 
And  for  the  boon  I  ask  of  you,  but  this, 
That  you  should  scnre  me — once — for  a  few  hours. 

ALTAR  {solemnly). 
Thou  art  the  son  of  Vaidez!  would  to  Heaven 
That  1  could  truly  and  for  ever  serve  thee. 

oRDomo. 
The  slave  b^tns  to  soften.  [/isidt. 

You  are  my  friend, 
«c  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again,* 
Nay,  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  brethren 
Believe  these  calumnies — f  know  thee  better. 

(Then  tvitfc  great  bitterness.) 
Thou  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  I  'II  trust  thee ! 

ALvAS  (aside). 
Alas!  this  hollow  mirth— Decbre  your  business. 

"4!\  ORDONIO. 

I  love  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me. 
But  for  an  idle  and  fantastic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  no  listeners  7 

[Ordo.<>iio  steps  to  the  door. 

ALVAI. 

What,  faithless  toot  False  to  his  angel  wife? 
To  such  a  wife  ?  Well  mightst  thou  look  so  wan, 
lU-starr'd  Teresa  '.—Wretch !  my  softer  soul 
Is  pass'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  conscience ! 

OSDONIO. 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man, 
But  lie  has  perish'd. 

ALTAI. 

What!  you  kill'd  him?  hey? 

OlDOIflO. 

ni  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  hut  think'st  it! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[Turns  abruptly  from  Altar,  and  Uien  to  himself. 

Why!  what's  this? 
'T  was  idiotcy!  I  'U  tie  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  fool's  cap— 

altar  (watching  his  agitation). 
Fare  thee  well — 
I  pity  thee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  is  retiring. 
oiDONio  (having  recovered  himself). 
Ho!  [Calling  to  Alvar. 

altar. 
l{e  brief :  what  wish  you? 

OlDOIflO. 

You  arc  deep  at  bartering — You  charge  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.     Gome,  come,  I  i^kc  unwisely. 

ALVAR. 

I  listen  to  you. 

OlDOlflO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest, 
Did  Alvar  perish— he,  I  mean— the  lover — 
The  fellow, 

.     ALTAR. 

Nay,  speak  out!  't  will  ease  your  heart 
To  call  him  villain  I— Why  stand's!  thou  aghast! 
Men  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  riTals. 

ORDONIO  (hesitating). 
Now,  till  she  knows  him  dead,  she  will  not  wed  me. 

ALTAR  (wiA  eager  vehemence). 
Are  you  not  wedded  then?  Merciful  HesTen! 
Not  wedded  to  Teresa  ? 


ORDOICIO. 

Why  what  ails  thee? 
What,  art  thou  mad?  why  look'st  tliou  upward  so? 
Dost  pray  to  Lucifer,  Prince  of  the  Air? 

ALTAR  (recollecting  himself). 
Proceed,  I  shall  be  silent 

[Altar ^itf,  and  leaning  on  the  table^  hides  his  fat 

ORDOlflO. 

To  Teresa  ? 
Politic  wizard!  ere  you  sent  tlst  message. 
You  had  conn'd  your  lesson,  made  yourself  proficteni 
In  all  my  fortunes.     Hah  !  you  prophesied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  haTe  not  mistaken — 
Be  faithful  to  me  and  I  'II  pay  thee  nobly. 
ALTAR  (lifting  up  his  head). 
Well!  and  diis  lady? 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  death. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.     Ere  her  loTcr  left  her, 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck. 
Entreating  him  to  wear  it. 

ALTAR  (sighing). 

Yes !  he  did  so ! 

ORDONIO. 

Why  DO :  he  was  afraid  of  accidents, 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gaTe  it  me  to  keep. 
Till  his  return. 

ALTAR. 

What!  he  was  your  friend  then ! 
ORDONIO  (wounded  and  embarrassed). 
I  was  his  friend. — 

Now  that  he  gaTe  it  me 
This  lady  knows  not.     You  arc  a  mighty  wizard- 
Can  call  the  dead  man  up— he  will  not  come — 
He  is  in  heaTcn  then — there  you  have  no  influence  : 
Still  there  are  tokens — and  your  imps  may  bring  you 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  altar 
Is  pass'd,  your  spiriu  will  have  left  this  picture. 
What  say  you  now  ? 

ALTAR  (after  a  pause). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  it. 

ORDONIO. 

We  'II  hazard  no  delay.     Be  it  to-night. 
In  the  early  CTening.     Ask  for  the  Lord  Vaidez. 
I  will  prepare  him.     Music  too,  and  incense 
(For  I  liaTc  arranged  it— Music,  Altar,  Incenw), 
All  shall  be  ready.     Here  is  this  same  picture, 
And  here,  what  you  will  Talne  more,  a  purse. 
Come  earl]^  for  your  magic  ceremonies. 

ALTAR. 

I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you. 

ORDONIO. 

Till  next  we  meet,  farewell ! 

[£jri<(NiDaiio- 
ALTAR  (alonCf  indignantly  flings  Ae  pmrs€  c«Ml/,  «>^ 
gates  passwnately  at  the  p^Hrttit), 

And  I  did  cmtMo  thai? 
At  midnight?  on  my  knees?  and  1  belieMi- 
I^ee  perjured,  thee  a  traitress!  Thee  ilishiinSMMT 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  folly !  \    •  ' 
Should  not  tliy  inarticulate  Fondnesses, 
Thy  Infant  Loves— should  not  thy  Maiden  Vovs  ,' 
Have  come  upon  my  heart?  And  this  sweet  Imagi^  <*■ 
Tied  round  my  neck  with  many  «  diastc  endcariBM(i 
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And  dnilling  handt,  that  inade  me  weep  and  tremble — 
Ah,  coward  diipe!  to  yield  it  to  the  miecreant. 
Who  spake  pollatioo  of  ibeel  barter  for  Life 
This  farewell  Pledge,  which  with  impaasion'd  Vow 
I  had  sworn  that  1  would  grasp— ev'n  in  my  death-pang ! 

I  am  onworthy  of  thy  lore,  Teresa, 

Of  that  oDearthly  smile  upon  those  lips, 

Which  ever  smiled  on  me!  Yet  do  not  scorn  me — 

I  iisp'd  thy  name,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother's. 

Dear  Portrait!  rescued  from  a  traitor's  keeping, 

1  will  not  now  profuie  thee,  holy  Image, 
I  To  a  dark  trick.    That  worst  bad  man  shall  find 
I  A  picture,  which  will  wake  the  hell  within  him, 

.\nd  rouse  a  fiery  whirlwind  in  his  conscience. 


I  ACT  III. 

;  SCENE!. 

I  A  Ball  of  Armoury^  witii  an.  Altar  at  the  back  of  0ie 
I  Staye.  Soft  Music  from  nn  instrument  of  Glass  or 
I     Steel. 

'  ViLDBz.  OsDONio,  and  Altar  in  a  Sorcerers  robe,  are 

discovered. 


OSDONIO. 

Tliit  was  loo  melancholy.  Father. 

TALDIZ. 


Nay, 


My  Alvar  loved  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Once  he  was  lost ;  and  after  weary  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
To  which  ^K>t  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy, 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
j  Sooe  strangely  moving  notes:  and  these,  he  said. 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.     Him  we  first  saw 
Stretch'd  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  lieatli-bank : 
And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep, 
His  bead  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.     It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fasten'd  round  the  pipe 
A  tilver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  1  see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd — 
Even  to! — Ue  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress. 
Yet  Mill  he  wore  it. 

ALVAI. 

My  tears  must  not  flow ! 
1  most  not  claqp  his  knees,  and  cry,  My  fother ! 

Enter  Tf  RBSA,  and  Attendants. 


TiaiSA. 

1^  VaUcs,  you  have  asked  my  presence  here, 
And  I  submk;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  hmn  appcovea  it  not !  't  is  mockery. 

.      ■  ORDONIO. 

''clMteTou  then  no  preternatural  influence  ? 
'^e  you  not  thst  spirits  throng  around  us? 

TBSISA. 

Sty  ratbar  ihii  1  have  imagined  it 
A  poviUe  tfiing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
^ other fiuBcSes  have;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
^  IrsHe  with  the  black  and  frensicd  hope 
^  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
(Ts  Alvar).    Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to 
here. 


you 


On  such  employment !  With  for  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

ORDOifio  [aside). 
Ha !  he  has  been  tampering  with  her? 

ALVAR. 

0  high-soul'd  Maiden !  and  more  dear  Co  me 
Than  suits  the  Stranger's  name!—* 

I  swear  to  thee 

1  will  ancovcr  all  concealed  guilt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not!  Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 

[Here  a  strain  of  music  is  heard  from  behind  the 
scene. 

ALVAR. 

Witli  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar ! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell : 
So  may  the  Gales  of  Paradise,  unbarfd. 
Cease  thy  swift  toik!  Since  haply  thou  art  one 
OF  (hat  innumerable  company 
^Yho  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  Aan  the  rainbow, 
(;irdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Kitliest  unheard  !  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers !  what  ear  unstunn'd. 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings? 

[Music. 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head  ! 

[Music  expressive  of  the  movementt  and  images 
that  follow. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  Sands, 
Thai  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness!  Ye  loo  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-lhaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard's  skiff ! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  dance, 
Till  from  tlie  blue  swoln  Corse  the  Soul  toils  out, 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Here  behind  lAe  scenes  a  voice  stn^s  0ie  three 
vtqrds,  ■  Hear^  Sweet  Spirit,* 

Soul  of  Alvar ! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  Charm ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead ! 

SONG. 

Behind  the  Scenes^  accompanied  by  the  same  Instru- 
ment as  before. 

Hear,  svreet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell. 

AiKi  at  evening  evermore, 

in  a  Chapel  on  the  shore, 

Shall  the  Chaunters  sad  and  saintly, 

Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 
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Doleful  MaMcs  cbaoDt  for  thee, 
Miserere  Domine! 

Hark  !  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonliglit  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 

Hiserere  Domine !  [J  iong  pause. 

OSDORIO. 

The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spdl ! 

My  brother  is  in  heaven.     Thou  sainted  spirit. 

Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 

Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 

O  *l  were  a  joy  to  me ! 

ALTAB. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard'st  him  now  7  What  if  his  spirit 
Re-enter'd  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  ? 
What  if  (his  stedfast  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
And  Brother^s  love)  he  tnm'd  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penitence? 

VALDBZ. 

These  are  unholy  fancies ! 

ORDONio  {struggling  with  his  feelings). 

Yes,  my  ^ther, 
He  is  in  Heaven  ! 

ALVAR  {still  to  OlDOmo). 

But  what  if  he  had  a  brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  d3^ng  hour. 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face, 
More  than  the  death-pang  7 

VALDIZ. 

Idly  prating  man ! 
Thou  hast  guess'd  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him  ! 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

ALVAR  {still  to  ObDORIo). 

What,  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pamper'd  his  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud  T 
And  what  if  Pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt? 
Tet  still  he  stalk'd  a  self-crcatcd  God, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  Mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness? 
Young  Lord  !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  such  Beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd. 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loath  mankind. 
At  every  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  conscience, 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites ! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Music  again. 

TIBISA. 

T  is  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures ! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries, 
This  dark  Provoking  of  the  Hidden  Powers ! 
Already  I  affront — if  not  high  Heaven — 
Yet  Alvar's  Memory ! — Hark  !  f  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
Tliat  voice  which  whimpers,  when  the  still  heart  listens. 
Comfort  and  faiiliful  Hope !  Let  us  retire. 
ALVAR  {to  Teresa,  anxiousfy). 
O  full  of  faitli  and  guileless  love,  tliy  Spirit 


Still  prompts  thee  wisely.    Let  the  pangs  of  guilt 
Surprise  the  guilty :  thou  art  innocent ! 

[Exeunt  Teresa  and  Attendant 
{Music  as  before). 
The  spell  is  muttered — Come,  thou  wandering  Shape, 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  this  man's  doom,  fair  be  it,  or  foul; 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come  !  and  bring  with  thee 
That  which  he  grasp'd  in  death  !  But  if  he  live. 
Some  token  of  bis  obscure  perilous  life. 

[The  wJiole  Music  clashes  into  a  Chorus. 

CHORUS. 

Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell ! 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel — 
[The  incense  on  the  altar  takes  f  re  suddenly,  and 
an  illuminated  picture  of  Alvar's  assassinnr- 
Hon  is  discovered^  and  having  remained  a 
few  seconds  is  then  hidden  by  ascending 
flames. 

ORDONIO  {starting  in  great  agUation). 
Duped !  duped !  duped  ! — the  traitor  Isidore ! 

[M  Oiif  instant  the  doors  are  forced  open.  Mom- 
viEDRO  and  Ae  Familiars  of  the  /n^uuiCion, 
Servants,  etc.  enter  and  f  II  the  stage. 

MONVIEDRO. 

First  seize  the  sorcerer !  suffer  him  not  to  sp^k ! 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  his  first  words. — Look  you  pale.  Lord  Valdei  ? 

Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  most  foul  sorcery. 

There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  this  castle. 

And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation, 

Surrender  instantly  the  keys  and  charge  of  it 

OROoifio  {recovering  himself  as  from  stupor,  to 
Servants.) 
Why  haste  you  not?  Off  with  him  to  the  dungeon  ! 

[JU  rush  out  in  tumult 


SCENE  IL 

Interior  of  a  Chapel,  with  painted  Windouts. 

Enter  Teresa. 

TERESA. 

When  first  I  entered  this  pure  spot,  forebodings 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart :  but  as  I  knelt. 
Such  calm  unwonted  bliss  possess'd  my  spirit, 
A  trance  so  cloudless,  that  those  sounds,  hard  by, 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  rain-storm 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  fair  banquet-room, 
While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling — — 

Enter  Valdrz. 

▼aldbz. 
Ye  pitying  saints,  forgive  a  fsither's  blindness. 
And  extricate  lu  from  this  net  of  peril ! 

TERESA. 

Who  wakes  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  peril  ? 

valdez. 
O  best  Teresa,  wisely  wcrt  thou  prompted ! 
This  w.is  no  feat  of  mortal  agency ! 
That  picture — Oh,  that  picture  tells  me  all ! 
Wiih  a  flash  of  light  it  came,  in  flames  it  vanish'd, 
Self-kindlcd,  self-consumed  :  bright  as  thy  Life, 
Sudden  and  unexpected  as  thy  Fate, 
Alvar !  My  son !  My  son !— The  Inquisitor— 
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TBRISA. 

Torture  me  not !  But  AWar— Oh  of  Alrar  ? 

VALDBZ. 

How  often  would  he  plead  for  these  Morescoes ! 
The  brood  acciirst !  remonel»s,  coward  murderers ! 

TBBESA  {wldly). 

Sol  so? — 1  comprehend  you — Ue  is 

▼ALDBZ  {wWi  avtrUd  countenance). 

He  is  no  more  1 

TEKBKA. 

O  sorrow !  that  a  father's  voice  should  say  this, 
A  fiather's  heart  believe  it ! 

TALOIZ. 

A  worse  sorrow 
Are  Fancy's  wild  hopes  to  a  heart  despairing ! 

TBBBSA. 

These  rays  that  slant  in  through  those  gorgeous  windows, 
From  yon  bright  orb^though  colour'd  as  they  pass, 
Are  they  not  Light? — Even  so  that  voice,  Lord  Valdez! 
Which  whispers  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
By  many  a  Fancy,  many  a  wishful  hope, 
Speaks  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALOBZ. 

Yes,  for  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
Ue  has  lived  for  thee — a  spirit  for  thy  spirit ! 
My  chfld,  we  must  not  give  religious  faith 
To  every  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
To  its  own  wish. 

TBBBSA. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
Permitted  prayers.     Must  those  remain  unanswer'd, 
Yet  impious  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
Save  with  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief  7 

VALDBZ. 

O  not  to  day,  not  now  for  the  first  time 
Was  Alvar  lost  to  thee — 

[Turning  off,  aloud,  but  yet  as  to  himself. 
Accurst  assassins ! 
Disarm'd,  o'erpower'd,  despairing  of  defence, 
Af  his  bared  breast  he  seem'd  to  grasp  some  relict 

More  dear  than  was  his  life 

TCBBSA  {with  a  faint  shriek), 

O  Heavens!  my  portrait! 
And  he  did  grasp  it  in  his  death-pang  ! 

Off,  filse  Demon, 
That  beafst  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head ! 

[Obdonio  enfers  wiA  the  keys  of  the  dungeon 
in  his  hand. 
Hush!  who  comes  here?  The  wizard  Moor's  employer! 
Moors  were  his  murderers,  you  say?  Saints  shield  us 

From  wicked  thoughts 

[Valdbz  moves  towwrds  the  hack  of  the  stage  to 
meet  Obdohio,  and  during  the  concluding 
lines  of  Tebesa's  speech  appears  as  eagerly 
conversing  with  him. 

Is  Alvar  dead  ?  what  then  ? 
The  nuptial  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
Here's  no  abiding-place  for  tlicc,  Teresa. — 
Away !  they  see  me  not — Thou  seest  me,  Alvar ! 
To  ifaee  I  bend  my  course. — But  first  one  question, 
One  question  to  Ordonio. — My  limbs  tremble — 
There  1  nuy  sit  unmark'd— a  moment  will  restore  mc. 

\^Retires  out  of  sigh*. 
ORDOifio  {as  he  advances  with  Yaldbz). 
These  are  the  dungeon  keys.     Monviedro  knew  not 
That  I  too  had  received  the  wizard  message, 


■  Ue  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again.* 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  thb  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  entrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALDBZ. 

'T  is  well,  my  son !  But  have  you  yet  discover'd 
Where  is  Teresa.?  what  those  speeches  meant — 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning? 
Then  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you. 
And  you,  1  know  not  why,  lo#k'd  pale  and  trembled — 
Why — why,  what  ails  you  now  ? — 

OBDONIO  (confused). 

Me?  what  aib  mc? 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen'd 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me? 

VALDU. 

His  speech  about  the  corse,  and  stabs  and  murderers, 
Bore  reference  to  the  assassins 

OBDONIO. 

Duped !  duped !  duped ! 
The  traitor,  Isidore!  [ji  pause ;  then  wildly. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDBZ  (confused). 
True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers, 
I  have  their  sutures  and  their  several  faces 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  Uiem 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

OBDONIO. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognize  tliem. 
I  was  benumb'd,  and  slaggcr'd  up  and  down 
Through  darkness  without  light— dark— dark— dark! 
My  flesh  creyit  chill,  ray  limbs  felt  manacled, 
As  had  a  snake  coil'd  round  them !— Now  'tis  sun-shine, 
And  the  blood  dances  freely  tlirough  its  channels! 

[Turns  off  abruptly;  tlien  to  himself. 
This  is  my  virtuous,  grateful  Isidore! 

[Then  mimicking  Isidobb's  manner  and  voice. 
«  A  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  lord!* 
Old  Gratitude!  a  dagger  would  dissect 
His  M  own  full  heartn — 't  were  good  to  see  its  colour. 

VALDBZ. 

These  magic  sights!  O  that  1  ne'er  had  yielded, 
To  your  entreaties !  Neither  had  I  yielded. 
But  that  in  spile  of  your  own  seeming  faith 
1  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem. 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubts 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fancies  quelling  foncies! 

OBDONIO  {in  a  stow  voice,  as  reasoning  to  himself). 
Love!  Love!  and  then  we  hate!  and  what?  and  wherefore? 
Hatred  and  Love !  Fancies  opposed  by  fancies ! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  reptile! 
Where  is  the  crime?  The  goodly  face  of  nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it. 
Arc  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonour?  Grant  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early— Where *s  the  crime  of  this? 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiotcy 
Of  moist-eyed  Penitence — 'tis  like  a  dream! 

VALDBZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son !  But  lljy  excess  of  feeling 

[//verting  himself. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  f. 

,  (Itirk,  except  where  a  gleam  of  moonlight  is 
i  one  side  at  the  further  end  of  it ;  supposed 
(lit  on  it  from  a  crevice  in  a  part  of  the  ea- 
it  of  siijht.  ISIDORE  alone^  an  extinguished 
n  his  hand, 

ISIDORE. 

a5  a  moving  loiter — very  moving ! 
in  danger,  no  place  safe  but  tlm ! 
•»  turn  now  to  talk  of  gratitude.* 
-but  no!  tlicrc  can't  be  sucb  a  villain. 
:  be! 

Tbanks  to  ibat  little  crevice, 
15  thtr  moonlight  in  !  I'  11  go  and  sit  by  it. 
.1  a  tree,  or  .see  a  be-goat'»  iK'ard, 
cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  sleep — 
;  hut  this  crash  of  water-drops ! 
I  abortive  sounds  that  fret  the  silence 
IV  thwartings  and  mock  opposition  ! 
:lio  de.ith-watch  to  a  dead  man'n  ear. 
He  gof^  out  of  sight,  opposite  to  tfie  patch  of 

moonlight:  returns  after  a  minute's  elapse, 

in  an  cestui  y  of  fear, 
pit!  The  very  same  I  dreamt  of! 
:  in — and  those  damn'd  fingers  of  ice 
lutch'd   my   hair    up!    Ila  ! — what's  that — it 
mov'd. 

Imdorb  stands  staring  at  anotlier  recess  in 
tite  cavern.  In  the  mean  time  Ordokio  en- 
ters with  a  torch,  and  halloos  to  Isidore. 

ISII>ORE. 

lat  1  saw  something  moving  there! 
:i»hine  came  and  went  like  a  Hash  of  light- 
ning  

saw  it  move. 

u  {^oes  into  the  recess,  C/ien  returns,  and  with 
great  scorn). 

A  jutting  rlay  stone 
tlic  long  lank  weed,  that  grows  beneath  : 
iveed  nods  and  drips. 

ISIDORE  (forcing  a  laugh  faintly). 

A  jest  to  laugh  at! 
t  that  which  scared  me,  good  my  lord. 

0RD0I«I0. 

red  you,  then? 

ISIDORE. 

You  see  that  little  rift? 
permit  me! 

his  torch  at  Ordomio's,  and  while  lighting  it 

(A  lighte<l  torcli  in  the  hand, 
deasant  object  here— one's  breath 
jnd  the  llame,  and  makes  as  many  colours 
in  clouds  that  travel  near  the  moon.) 
bat  crevice  there? 
extinguish'd  hy  these  water  drops, 
king  that  the  moonlight  came  from  tlicnce, 

to  it,  meaning  to  sit  there; 
cly  had  I  measured  twenty  paces>- 
}>ending  forward,  yea,  o'erb.ilanccd 
.*yoDd  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
!  rhasm  I  slept.     The  shadowy  moonshine 
e  Void,  so  counterfeited  Substance, 


That  my  foot  huog  aslant  adown  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear? 

Fear  too  hath  its  instincts! 
(And  yet  sucb  dens  as  tliese  are  wildly  told  of, 
And  there  are  Beings  tliat  live,  yet  not  for  the  eye) 
An  arm  of  frost  above  and  from  behind  me 
Pluck'd  up  and  snaich'd  me  backward.     Merciful 

Heaven  ! 
Tou  smile!  alas,  even  smiles  look  ghastly  here! 
Sly  lord,  1  pray  you,  go  yourself  and  view  it 

ordonio. 
It  must  have  shot  some  pleasant  feelings  through  you. 

isiDoai. 
If  every  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  With  a  particular  life, 
Yet  all  as  cold  as  ever — 't  was  jnst  so  1 
Or  had  it  drizzled  needle  points  of  frost 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald — 
ORDONIO  {interrupting  him). 

Why  Isidore, 
I  blusli  for  thy  cowardice.    It  might  hare  startled, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  brave  man  for  a  moment— 
But  such  a  panic — 

ISIDORC, 

When  a  l>oy,  my  lord ! 
I  could  liave  sate  whole  hours  beside  that  chasm, 
Puhh'd  in  huge  stones,  and  heard  them  strike  and  rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides  :  then  hung  my  head 
Low  down,  and  listen'd  till  the  heavy  fragments 
Sank  with  faint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well. 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  blest,  which  never 
A  living  thing  came  near — unless,  perchance, 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on  the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

oaooifio. 
Art  thou  more  coward  now  2 

ISIDORE. 

Call  him,  that  fears  his  fellow-man,  a  coward  ! 
I  fear  not  man — but  this  inhuman  cavern. 
It  were  too  bad  a  prison-house  for  goblins. 
Beside  (you  '11  smile,  my  lord),  but  true  it  is, 
My  last  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunted 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  horrors !     Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  tlicy  mock  remembrance^ 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing. 

But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  Fear! 

While  every  goodly  or  femiliar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breathing  terror  round  me! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes; 
And,  [  entreat  your  lordship  to  believe  me. 
In  my  last  dream — — 

OBDONIO. 

WeU? 

ISIDOtl. 

I  was  in  the  act 
Of  falling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  slie  heard  my  heart  beat 

OIDONIO. 

Strange  enough ! 
[lad  you  been  here  before? 

ISIDORE. 

Never,  my  lord! 
But  mine  eyes  do  not  see  it  now  more  clearly. 
Than  in  my  dream  I  saw — tliat  very  chasm. 

ORDONIO  {stands  lost  in  thought^  then  after  a  pause.) 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be !  yet  it  is — 
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What  is,  my  lord? 


To  kill  a  man. — 


isiDoas. 

oHDomo. 
Abhorrent  from  our  nature, 


isiDoai. 
Except  in  selMefeace. 

OBDONIO. 

Why  that  *s  my  case;  and  yet  the  soal  recoils  from  it — 
'T  is  so  with  me  at  least    But  you,  perhaps, 
Have  sterner  feelings? 

niDoiB. 

Something  troubles  you. 
How  shall  I  serre  you?    By  the  life  you  gare  me, 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me. 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honour,  I  swear  to  you. 
Name  it,  and  1  will  toil  to  do  the  thing. 
If  it  be  innocent!  But  this,  my  lord, 
Is  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate, 
No,  nor  propose  a  wicked  thing.     The  darknns. 
When  ten  strides  off  we  know  't  is  cheerful  moonlight. 
Collects  the  guilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart. 
It  most  be  innocent. 

[Ordonio  darkly,  and  in  Ae  feeling  of  self-justijica- 
tion,  tells  what  lie  conceives  of  his  own  character  and 
actions,  speaking  of  himself  in  tJie  third  person. 

OlDONIO. 

Tliyself  he  judge. 
One  of  our  family  knew  this  place  well. 

ISIDORE. 

Who?  when?  my  lord? 

OSOONIO. 

What  boots  it,  who  or  when  ! 

liang  up  thy  torch — 1  '11  tell  his  tale  to  thee. 

[Tkey  hang  up  their  torches  on  some  ridge  in 
tlie  cavern. 
lie  was  a  man  different  from  other  men. 
And  he  despised  them,  yet  revered  himself. 

tsiDORB  {aside). 
lie?  //e  despised?  Thou 'rt  speaking  of  thyself ! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  however :  no  surprise. 

[  Tlien  to  Obdonio. 
What !  he  was  mad? 

obdonio. 
All  men  seem'd  mad  to  him  ! 
Nature  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet. 
And  press'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  acciJenI  or  malice.     In  tliis  world 
He  found  no  fit  companion. 

ISIDOBE. 

Of  himself  he  speaks. 

[j4side. 
Alas !  poor  wretch ! 
Mad  men  are  mostly  proud. 

OBDONIO. 

lie  walk'd  alone. 
And  phantom  thoughts  unsought-for  troubled  him. 
Something  within  would  still  he  shado\%ing  out 
All  possibilities;  and  wrth  these  shadows 
Hhimind  held  dalliance.     Once,  as  so  it  happened, 
A. fhncy  rross'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest: 
To  this  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice 
lie  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep : 
The  man  who  heard' him. — 

Why  didst  thoa  look  round  ? 


ISIDOBK. 

I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old,  my  lord ! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.     As  1  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  sleep- 
But  I  am  talking  idly — pray  proceed! 
And  what  did  this  man? 

OBDONIO. 

With  Ilia  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  that  wild  ftincy  of  a  possible  thing. — 
Well  it  was  done  \  [Then  very  wildly. 

Why  babblest  thou  of  guiltT 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  pass'd  fairly  off. 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee — dost  thou  listen? 

ISIDOBB. 

I  would,  my  lord,  you  were  by  my  fire-dde, 
I  'd  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye. 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnight ; 
But  1  do  listen — pray  proceed,  my  lord. 

OBDONIO. 

Where  was  I? 

ISIDOBB. 

He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale — 

OBDONIO. 

Surveying  all  things  with  a  quiet  scorn. 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purposes, 
The  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men— and  such  he  seem'd! 
But  tliat  same  over  ready  agent — he — 

ISIDOBB. 

Ah !  what  of  Aim,  my  lord  ? 

OBDONIO. 

He  proved  a  traitor, 
Bctrayd  the  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  they  between  them  halch'd  a  damned  plot 
To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdez?    1  am  proud  of  the  name 
Since  he  dared  do  it. — 

[Obdonio  grasps  his  sword,  and  turns  off  from  Isi- 
dobb;  then  after  a  pause  returns. 

Our  links  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  darkly  finish'd !  Nay,  my  lord ! 
Tell  what  he  did. 

ORDONIO. 

That  which  his  wisdom  prompted— 

lie  made  the  Traitor  meet  him  in  tliis  cavern. 

And  here  he  kill'd  tlie  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  tlie  fool! 
He  had  not  wit  enoup.h  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  1>cctlc!  not  to  have  foreseen 
That  he  who  gull'd  ihee  with  a  whimperd  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scruple 
To  murder  tliee,  if  e'er  his  guilt  grew  jealous. 
And  he  could  steal  upon  iliee  in  the  dark ! 

OBDONIO. 

Thou  wouldfit  not  tlien  have  come,  if — 

ISIDOBB. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord ! 

I  would  have  met  him  arm'd,  and  scared  the  cowmrd. 
[IsiDOBE  throws  off  his  robe;  shows  himself  armU^ 
and  draws  his  sword. 

OBDONIO. 

Now  this  is  excellent,  and  warms  the  blood  I 
My  heart  was  drawing  back,  drawing  me  back 
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With  weak  and  womantah  tcrnples.   Now  my  Vengeance 
Beckons  me  onwards  with  a  warriors  mien. 
And  claims  that  life,  my  pity  robb'd  her  of— 
Now  will  I  kill  thee,  thankless  slare !  and  coimt  it 
Ajsong  my  comfortable  ihoughtt  henifter. 

ISIOOftl. 

And  all  my  little  ones  fatherless — 

Die  diou  first. 
[Theyfghi;  OlDOifio  disarms  IsiootB,  and  in  dis- 
arming him  throws  his  sword  up  tiiat  recess  oppo- 
siU  to  which  they  were  st^ding.  Isidohb  hurries 
into  the  recess  with  his  forelk,  Onoonio  follows  him; 
a  hud  cry  o/.  Traitor!  Monster  /•  is  heard  from 
Ae  cavern^  and  in  a  moment  OtooNio  returns 
alone. 

ORDONIO. 

I  hare  hori'd  him  down  the  chasm !  Treason  for  treason. 
He  dreamU  of  it :  habcefbrward  let  him  sleep 
A  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  no  wife  can  wake  him. 
His  dream  too  is  made  out—Now  for  his  friend. 

[Exit  OtDOHio. 

SCENE  ]!.> 

The  interior  Court  of  a  Saracenic  or  Gothic  Castle^ 
with  the  Iron  Gate  of  a  Dungeon  visiMe. 

TiaasA. 

Heart-chilling  Superstition !  tliou  canst  glaze 
Eren  Pity's  eye  with  her  own  frozen  tear. 
In  vain  1  urge  the  tortures  that  await  him  ; 
Even  Selma,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood, 
My  second  mother,  shuts  her  heart  a(;ainst  me  I 
IVell,  I  have  won  from  her  what  most  imports 
The  present  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon. 
Known  only  to  herself. — A  Moor!  a  Sorcerer! 
No,  I  have  faith,  that  nature  ne'er  permitted 
Baseness  to  wear  a  form  so  noble.     True, 
I  doubt  not,  tliat  Ordonio  had  subom'd  him 
To  act  some  part  in  some  unholy  fraud; 
As  little  doubt,  that  for  some  unknown  purpose 
He  hath  baffled  his  suborner,  terror-struck  him. 
And  that  Ordonio  meditates  revenge! 
But  my  resolve  is  fix'd !  myself  will  rescue  him, 
And  lesro  if  haply  he  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

ErUer  Valdiz. 

VALDBZ. 

Still  sad? — and  gazing  at  the  massive  door 
Of  that  fell  Dungeon  which  thou  ne'er  hadst  sight  of. 
Save  what,  perchance,  thy  infant  fancy  shaped  it, 
W)wn  the  nurse  stiU'd  thy  cries  with  unmeant  threats. 
Now  by  my  fiiilh.  Girl !  this  same  wizard  haunts  thee ! 
A  stately  man,  and  eloquent  and  tender — 

[fFith  a  sneer. 
Who  then  need  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
Even  at  the  thought  of  what  these  stem  Dominicans — 

TBKBSA  {with  Ktlemn  indignation). 
Vk  horror  of  their  ghastly  punishments 
Itoth  so  o'ertop  the  height  of  all  compassion, 
Tbat  I  should  feel  too  little  for  mine  enemy. 
If  it  were  possible  1  could  feel  more, 
Even  though  the  dearest  inmates  of  our  household 
Were  doom'd  to  suffer  them.     That  such  things  are— 

▼ALDIZ. 

Hodi,  tbooghtleas  woman ! 

*  ▼id«Ap|MiidIi,NM«a. 


TBBBSA. 

Nay,  it  wakes  within  me 
More  than  a  woman's  spirit. 

▼ALDBZ. 

No  more  of  this— 
What  if  Monviedro  or  his  creatures  hear  us! 
I  dare  not  listen  to  you. 

TBKBSA. 

My  honoured  lord. 
These  were  my  Altai's  lessons ;  and  whene'er 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  1  repeat  them, 
As  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  mute  image. 

▼ALDBZ. 

We  have  moum'd  for  Alvar. 

Of  his  sad  fate  there  now  remains  no  doubt. 
Have  f  no  other  son  ? 

TBBBSA. 

Speak  not  of  him  ! 
That  low  imposture !  That  mysterious  picture ! 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman  ? 
And  if  not  madness,  tliere  is  mptery. 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  it. 

▼ALDBZ. 

Is  this  well! 

TBBBSA. 

Yes,  it  is  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance  ? 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear, 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchanges  ? 

0  tbat  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power! 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  first-bom ! 

His  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead. 
His  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  on  his  lips ! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commanding  eye — his  mien  heroic, 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry !  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angel. 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladness  spread 
Wide  round  him!  and  when  oft  with  swelling  teaia, 
Flash'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyr'd  patriots, 
Oh,  what  a  grief  was  there — for  joy  to  envy. 
Or  gaze  upon  enamour'd ! 

O  my  fsther ! 
Recall  that  morning  when  we  knelt  together, 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves!  O  even  now. 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  him, 
As  at  thai  moment  he  rose  up  before  thee, 
Stately,  with  beaming  look!  Place,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio's  dark  perturbed  countenance ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind  ! 
To  take  in  exchange  that  brooding  man,  who  never 
Lifts  up  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unless  to  scowl. 

▼ALDBZ. 

Ungrateful  woman  !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion  !  was  it  not  enough, 
That  thou  hast  made  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Banish'd  hb  health,  and  half  unhinged  his  reason ; 
But  that  thou  wilt  insult  him  with  suspicion  ? 
And  toil  to  blast  his  honour  7  I  am  old, 
A  comfortless  old  man ! 

TBBBSA. 

0  Grief!  to  hear 
Hateful  entreaties  from  a  Toice  we  love !  ** 
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Enter  m  Pias ftsr  and  pretentt  a  letter  to  Valdez. 

TALDCZ  'reading  it). 
Ik  dare*  noc  Tentnre  kiiher!*    Whv  what  ran   ihts 


«  Lest  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 

That  w-itch  around  my  grites,  vliould  intchrept  him ; 

But  he  conjures  roe,  that  without  delay 

I  hasten  to  him— for  my  own  sake  entreats  me 

To  guard  firom  danger  him  1  liold  imprison'd — 

■I<;  will  rereal  a  secret,  the  joy  of  which 

Will  eren  outweigh'  the  sorrow.* — Why  what  can  Uib 

be? 
Perchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem, 
To  liaTe  in  me  a  hmtage  for  his  safety. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  not  7  Ho  I  collect  my  servants ! 
I  will  go  thitlier — let  them  arm  tliemselves. 

[Exi'CValdez. 
TERES  4  [alone). 
The  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hush'd. 
Yet,  anxious  listener!  I  have  scem'd  to  hear 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  ni;;ht. 
As 't  were  a  giant  angry  in  his  sleep. 
O  Alvar!  Alv.ir  I  that  they  could  return. 
Those  Messed  days  that  imitalc-d  heaven. 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  saw  nought  hut  beauty:  wlien  we  heard 
The  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  love<t  us 
In  every  gale  that  l>rea(hc(I,  and  wave  that  niurmur'd ! 

0  we  have  li»tcn*d,  even  till  higli-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  aMumcd  the  countenance  of  grief, 

And  the  deep  sifh  sccni'd  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  bliss,  that  preM'd  too  heavy  on  the  heart. 

[A  ynuse. 
And  this  mnjestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drunk  in  kimlred  lunire  from  his  presence. 
And  guides  me  to  him  uiili  rellccted  light? 
What  if  in  yon  dark  dungeon  coward  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  envenom'd  poignard — 
Hence  womanish  fears,  traitors  to  love  and  duty 

1  11  free  him.  [Exit  Teresa. 


SCENE  111. 


The  Mountains  hy   moonlight     Alhadra  nlone   in   a 

Moorish  dress. 

ALHADRA. 

Yon  hanging  woods,  that  louch'd  by  autumn  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold; 
The  Mower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay, 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rork,  the  sand.s. 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine  :  and  the  oul, 
(Strange  I  very  strange!)  ihe  scrcecli-owl  only  wakes! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  thin  woHd  of  beauty! 
Unless,  perhaps,  hlie  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  aihirsl  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  i  /—Where  are  these  men  ? 
I  need  the  sympathy  of  human  faced. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  conCempt  for  all  things, 
Which  quenrhes  my  revenge.     Oh  !  would  to  Alb, 
The  raven,  or  the  soa-mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  fooil !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
(>)uld  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  air ! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff 
Along  some  Ocean's  boundless  solitude. 
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To  float  for  ever  with  •  carelcM  coune. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive ! 

My  children ! — Isidore  s  children !— Son  of  Valdes, 
This  hath  new-«mm9  mine  arm.  Thoo  coward  tyrant ! 
To  stnpify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  slie  forgot — even  that  the  was  a  oiotlwr ! 
[She Jixes  her  ejt  on  Ihe  enrth.  Then  drop  in  one  after 
another,  from  different  parts  of  the  stage ^  a  eonsi- 
deraltle  number  of  Morescoes.  all  in  Moorish  gar- 
ments and  Moorish  armour.    They  form  a  circle  at  a 
distance  round  .VLii\DftA.  and  remain  silent  tiU  the 
Second  ak  command,  Naomi,  enters,  distinguished  by 
his  dress  and  armour,    and  by  the  silent  obeisance 
paid  to  him  on  his  entrance  hy  the  otlier  Moors. 

ilAoUl. 

Woman  t  may  Alia  and  the  prophet  bless  thee ! 
We  have  obey'd  tby  call.     Where  is  our  chief? 
And  VI hy  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  garments? 
AuuoRA  {raising  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  on  the 

circle). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet !  faithful  ia  the  battle! 
My  countrymen  !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed  ?  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  sl.ive's  garb?    Curse  on  those  Christian  robes! 
They  are  spell-blasted  :  and  whoever  wears  them, 
His  arm  shrinks  wither'd,  his  heart  melts  away. 
And  his  bones  soften. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore? 
ALHADRA  {in  a  deep  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  left, 
His  children  all  asleep  :  aud  he  was  living! 
.\nd  I  return'd  and  found  them  still  asleep. 
But  he  had  perish'd 

ALL   THE   MORESCOES. 

Perish'd  ? 

ALHADRA. 

He  had  perish'd  ! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes !  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan! 
Why  should  we  wake  them  ?  Can  an  infant's  arm 
Revenge  his  murder  7 

0!fB  MORESCOE  {to  anotlicr). 

Did  she  say  his  miuxler  ? 

NAOMI. 

Murder?  Not  murder'd  ? 

ALHADRA. 

Murder'd  by  a  Christian  ! 
[TJiey  ail  at  once  draw  their  sabres. 
ALHADRA  {to  Naomi,  who  advances  from  the  circle). 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  tliy  fliief  tain's !  [  lie  steps  forward  to  take  it. 

Dost  thou  dare  receive  it? 
For  1  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dim  these  eyes,  this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan,  till  1  have  seen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdcx! 

[A  pause. 
Ordonio  was  your  chieftain's  murderer! 

NAOMI. 

Uedics,byAlU! 
ALL  {kneeling). 

ByAUa! 

ALHADRA. 

This  night  your  chieftain  arm'd  himaelf. 
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And  hurried  from  me.  Bat  I  foIloVd  him 
At  distance,  till  I  ta.w  him  enter — Aere! 

2VA0XI. 

The  caTCiti  T 

ALHADftA. 

Yes,  the  mouth  of  yonder  cavern. 

After  ft  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 

Rush  by  with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 

There  wns  aootlier  and  a  longer  pause; 

And  once,  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords! 

And  soon  tlie  son  of  Valdez  rf4]^pear'd  : 

lie  flung  his  torch  towards  tite  moon  in  sport. 

And  seem'd  as  he  were  mirtliful '.   I  stood  listening. 

Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband! 

NAOMI. 

Thou  called'st  him  ? 

ALBADIi. 

I  crept  into  the  caTcm — 
T  was  dark  and  very  silent.  ^         \ThenwilMy. 

'>^*hat  saidst  tliou? 
No!  no!  I  did  not  dan  call,  Isidore, 
I   Lest  I  should  hear  no  ftimver!  A  brief  while, 
'  Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
I  Of  that  for  which  I  came!  After  that  pause, 
I  O  llearen!  1  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it : 
I  And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
!   Into  a  strange  recess— and  there  was  litjlii, 
A  hideous  light!  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground; 
Its  flame  burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink: 
1  spake;  and  wliiUt  1  spake,  a  feebk  groan 
Came  from  that  chasm !  it  was  his  last !  his  death-groan ! 

NAOMI. 

Comfort  her,  AUa. 

ALBADnA. 

I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony  that  cannot  be  remcmber'd, 
Li^^lening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
But  1  had  heard  his  last :  my  husband's  death-groan  ? 

NAOMI. 

Haste!  let  us  onward. 

-      ALHADRA. 

I  look'd  far  down  the  pit — 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment : 
And  it  was  stain'd  with  blood.  Then  first  1  shrick'd, 
Hy  eye-balls  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire. 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Turn*d  into  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood! 
And  I  was  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
>i^'hen  on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 

1  And  it  said,  Vengeance!— Curses  on  my  tongue! 
Tiie  moon  hath  moved  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here, 

1  And  he  hath  not  had  vengeance!  Isidore!  * 

;  Spirit  of  Isidore!  thy  murderer  lives!  1* 

j  Awjiy!  away! 

ALL. 

1  Away!  away! 

[She  rttihes  off,  all  following  her. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  1. 

A  Dungeon. 

ALVAR  {rtlotw)  rises  slowly  front  a  bed  of  reeds. 

ALVAB. 

And  this  place  my  forefathers  made  for  man ! 


This  is  the  process  of  onr  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us — 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty? 

Is  this  the  only  cure?  Merciful  God! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivcU'd  up     ^ 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison, 

They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  loathsome  plague-spot! 

Then  we  call  in  our  pamper'd  mountebanks: 

And  this  is  iheir  best  cure !  uncom|brted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears,  * 

And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour, 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapours  of  his  dungeon 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !  So  he  lies 

Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deform'd 

By  si{]hts  of  evermore  deformity ! 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature! 

Hcalest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child  : 

Thou  pourcst  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters! 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  disK>nant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  hack  his  way, 

l\n  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

I  am  chill  and  weary!  Yon  rude  bench  of  stone. 

In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place! 

But  the  self-approving  mind  is  iuown  l%ht. 

And  life's  best  waniilh  still  radiates  from  the  heart 

W'liere  love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retires  out  of  sight. 

Enter  Tebesa  witJi  a  Taper. 

TBIKSA. 

U  has  chill'd  my  very  life — my  own  voice  scares  me; 

Yet  when  1  hear  it  not  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  witness  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo. — How  the  half  sounds 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light!  Is  he  not  here— 

[Looking  round. 
O  for  one  human  face  here — but  to  see 
One  human  face  here  to  sustain  me. — Courage! 
It  is  but  my  own  fear!   The  life  within  me, 
It  sinks  and  wavers  like  this  cone  of  flame. 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward !  Oh ! 

[Shuddering. 

If  I  faint?  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault? 
[Faintly  screams  at  Alvar  emerges  from  the  recess. 
ALVAR  {rushes  towards  her,  and  catches  her  as  she 

is  falling). 
O  gracious  heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 
Shall  1  reveal  myself?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life, 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  he  still! 
Teresa,  best  beloved!  pale,  pale,  and  cold  1 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter!  Teresa!  my  Teresa! 

TElfksA  {recovering,  looks  round  wildly). 

1  heard  a  voice;  but  often  in  my  dreams 

1  hear  that  voice!  and  wake  and  try— and  try— 
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To  bear  it  wakiof !  bot  I  nerer  eoold — 
And  't »  Ml  oow^even  so !  Well :  he  is  dead— 
Nurder'd,  perhaps!  And  I  am  faint,  and  feel 
As  if  it  were  no  painful  thing  to  die! 

ALTAa  (eugerty). 
Bdiere  it  not,  tweet  nuid !  Believe  it  not, 
Bdovfld  woman !  T  was  a  low  impoatnre. 
Framed  by  a  gfuilty  wretch. 
TMISA  (retires  from  him^  and  feebly  sujfports  herself 
against  a  pillar  of  the  dungeon). 

Ha!  Whoart  thoQ? 
kLJiAM  (exceedingly  affected). 
Suborn 'd  by  his  brother — 

TiaUA. 

Didst  Aou  murder  him  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  lepent?  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  forgive  thee,  and  may  Heaven  forgive  thee! 

ALVA  a. 
Ordonio— be— 

TfflBSA. 

If  thou  didst  murder  him — 
His  spirit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Asks  merry  for  thee  :  prays  for  mercy  for  thee, 
With  tears  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAB. 

Alvar  was  not  murder'd. 
Re  calm !  lie  calm,  sweet  maid ! 

TKRBSA  {wildly). 
Nay,  nay,  hut  tell  tiie  I 

I  //  pauie ;  then  presses  her  forehead. 
()  't  is  lost  again ! 
This  dull  confuted  piiin  — 

[d  jfause,  she  gates  at  Alvab. 
MystcriouAman! 
MHhinks  I  ran  not  fear  thee  ;  for  thine  eye 
iMh  swim  wiili  love  und  pity—Well!  Onlonio— 
Oh  my  forrlxMling  heart?  ami  he  siibomM  ihcc, 
And  lhoudi(Uts|iHrohiftUru7  niesninysslioweronthee. 
As  many  m  tin;  drops  twice  counted  o'er  ^ 

In  the  fond  faithful  heart  of  his  Teresa  1 

ALVAR. 

I  can  endure  no  more.     The  !tfoorish  Sorcerer 
Exists  but  in  the  stain  upon  his  face. 
That  picture— 

TBBBSA  {advances  towards  him). 
Ha !  speak  on ! 

ALVAR. 

Beloved  Teresa ! 
It  told  but  half  the  truth.     O  let  this  portrait 
Tell  all— that  Alvar  lives— that  he  is  here! 
Thy  much  deceived  but  ever  faithful  Alvar. 
[Takes  her  portrait  from  his  neck,  and  gives  it  her. 
TBBBSA  {receiving  the  portrait). 
The  same— it  is  the  same.     Ah !  Who  art  thou? 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Alvab  !  [Shefalb  on  his  neck. 

ALVAB. 

O  joy  unutterable! 
But  hark!  a  sound  as  of  removing  bars 
At  the  dungeon's  outer  door.  A  brief,  brief  while 
Conceal  thyself,  my  love !     It  is  Ordonio. 
For  the  honour  of  our  race,  for  our  dear  father; 
O  for  himself  too  (he  is  still  my  brother) 
Let  me  recall  him  to  bis  nobler  nature,  • 

Tliat  he  may  wake  as  from  a  dream  of  murder! 
O  let  nM  reconcile  him  to  himself, 


Open  ihetMffBd 
And  be 


ofpcMlent 
his  own  beloved  Alw. 

nacsA. 
0  mj  all  virtaoas  love!  1  fear  to  leave  thee 
With  that  obdoTBle  man. 

ALVAB. 

Tbou  dost  not  leave  me! 
Bat  a  brief  wfaBe  retire  into  the  darkness : 

0  that  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  round  thee ! 

TBBBSA. 

The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall  be  my  mntic! 

[Retiring,  she  returns  hastily  and  embraces  Alvab. 
Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  thee? 
Is  it  no  dream?  thee  in  my  arms  my  Alvar!         [ExH. 
[A  noise  at  the  Dungeon  door.   It  opens,  and  Ob- 
DONio  enters,  wiA  a  goblet  in  his  hand. 

OBDOIflO. 

Bail,  potent  wisard !  in  my  gayer  mood 

1  poor'd  forth  a  libation  to  old  Pluto, 

And  as  I  brimm'd  the  bowl,  I  thought  on  thee. 

Thtm  hast  conspired  against  my  li^  and  honour. 

Hast  trick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  hate  tbee  not. 

Why  diould  I  hate  thee?  this  same  world  of  ours, 

T  is  but  a  pool  amid  a  storm  of  rain, 

And  we  die  air-bladders  that  course  up  and  down. 

And  joust  and  tilt  in  merry  tournament; 

And  when  one  bubble  runs  foul  of  another, 

[Waving  his  fiand  to  Altab. 
The  weaker  needs  must  break. 

ALVAB. 

1  see  thy  heart! 
There  is  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  eye 
Which  doth  betray  thee.     Inly-tortured  man  ! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguish. 
Which  ftLin  would  scoff  away  the  pang  of  guilt. 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

OBDomo. 

Feeling!  feeling! 
The  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bubble — 
'T  is  true  1  cannot  sob  for  such  misfortunes ; 
But  faintness,  cold  and  hunger — cmMS  on  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come,  take  the  beverage;  this  chill  place  demands  it 

rOaooNio  proffers  the  gobtet. 

ALVAB. 

Yon  insect  on  the  wall. 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limbs. 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft. 

It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing! 

But  it  has  life,  Ordonio!  life,  enjoyment! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity!  • 

OBDOlflO. 

What  meanest  tbou? 

ALVAB. 

There's  poison  in  the  wine. 
oBDomo. 
Thou  hast  guem'd  right;  there 's  poison  in  the  wine. 
There's  poison  in  't — which  of  us  two  shall  drink  it? 
For  one  of  us  must  die! 

ALTAB. 

Whom  doiC  ebon  thiak  nel 
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oasomo. 
Tbe  accomplice  and  fwoni  friend  of  Isidore. 

ALTAI. 

I  know  him  noc 
And  yet  methialu,  I  have  heard  the  name  but  lately. 
Heaaa  be  the  hutbaad  of  the  Xooriab  woman  ? 
?  liadore? 


} 


oaikOHio. 
Cood !  good !  that  lie!  by  hcaTcn  it  hai  restored  me. 
TCov  1  am  Iby  master!— Villain !  thou  shalt  drink  it, 
«Jr  die  a  bicierer  death. 

ALTAI. 

What  strange  solution 
Hmi  iboa  fbond  out  to  satisfy  thy  fears. 
And  drag  ihem  to  unnatural  sleep? 

[AtTsa  trnket  the  goklet,  and  throwing  it  to  the 
^rommd  with  sterm  contempt. 

My  master ! 
oaooHio. 
Booalebank ! 


I 


I 


ALTAI. 

MooBtebank  and  fillain ! 
WHai  then  art  thou  ?  For  slisme.  put  up  thy  sword ! 
What  faoocs  a  weapon  in  a  witber'd  armT 
I  fit  mine  eye  upon  ihee,  and  tiiou  tremblesl! 
I  «peak.  and  fear  and  wonder  crush  tliy  rage. 
And  inm  it  ro  a  motionless  distraction ! 
Thoo  blind  self-worshipper !  thy  pride,  thy  cunning, 
T>iT  faith  in  universal  Tillany, 
Hit  shallow  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
For  all  thy  hnman  brethren— out  upon  (hem ! 
What  haTe  they  done  for  theeT  liaTe  tliey  given  thee 

peace? 
tjorcd  ihce  of  starting  in  thy  sleep?  or  made 
Tlic  darkaeM  pleasant  when  tliou  wakcst  at  midnight ! 
in  happy  when  alone?  Canst  walk  by  thyself 
Wiih  even  step  and  quiet  cheerfulness? 

Yct,Tcf  iboo  ouTesi  be  savid 

oipoaio  (y€umntly  repeating  theuH>rJt). 

Saved?  saved? 

ALTAI. 

One  pang ! 
Geald  I  call  ap  oae  pang  of  true  Bemorse ! 

OIDOKIO. 

Br  uM  me  of  the  babes  thit  prattled  to  him, 

Ha  faihcflicss  little  ones!  Remorse!  Remorse! 

^  here  go^sl  thou  that  fool's  word  ?  Curse  on  Remorse ! 

do  II  give  np  the  dead,  or  rccompact 

X  msupled  body?  mangled— dash'd  to  atoms! 

\nc  all  the  Meiaings  of  a  host  of  angels 

<^o  Mow  away  a  desolate  widow's  rume! 

.%ad  ilinuph  ihoii  spill  fhy  he.iri's  blood  for  atonement. 

It  «ill  not  wci|;k  against  an  orphiin'h  (ear! 

ALVAl  {almott  oifcrtome  by  hi%  feelintft). 
Rot  Alva^ 

0ID07II0. 

Ha!  it  chokes  (hire  in  the  throat, 
Ei«n  thee;  and  yet  I  pray  (hnr  hpc.ik  i(  out. 
Vill  .llvar'  Alvar'— howl  i(  in  mine  car, 
H»^p  ii  like  coaU  of  fim  upon  my  heart, 
lad  shool  it  hiising  through  niy  brain  ! 

ALTAI. 

Alas! 
Thai  day  when  thoa  didtt  leap  from  off  the  rock 
Into  the  waves,  and  grasp'd  thy  sinking  biother. 
Ami  bore  bim  to  the  slnnd;  then,  son  of  Valdes, 


How  sweet  and  musical  the  name  of  Alvar! 
Then,  then,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  thee, 
And  thou  wert  dear  (o  him  ;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thou  hate  him  ? 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  fall  upon  thy  neck. 
And  weep  forgiveness! 

OIDONIO. 

Spirit  of  the  dead! 
Methinks  I  know  thee!  ha!  my  brain  turns  wild 
At  its  own  dreams! — off— ofF  fantastic  shadow! 

ALVAl. 

1  fun  would  tell  thee  what  I  am !  but  dare  not !  » 

oiDomo. 
Clieat!  villain!  traitor!  wluitkoever  thou  be— 
1  fear  thee,  man ! 

TiBE^A  (rushing  out  and  falling  on  Altai's  neclr). 
Ordonio !  't  is  thy  brother. 

[oiDONio  with  frantic  wildnest  runt  upon  Altak* 
with  his  swortl.     Tfnt^x  Jlinys  herself  on  Ol- 
oomo  and  arrests  hit  arm. 

Stop,  midman,  slop 

ALTAI. 

Does  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  from  thee?  Toil  and  p:iinful  wounds 
And  long  imprifonment  in  unwholesome  dungeons, 
Have  raarr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was!  Rut  chiefly,  chiefly,  brother, 
lly  anguish  for  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio — Rrother ! 
Nay,  nay,  thou  shalt  embrace  me. 

oiDO.fio   (drawing  back^  and   gazing  at  Altai  wiCA 
a  countenance  of  at  once  awe  and  terror). 

Touch  me  not! 
Touch  not  pollution,  Alvar!  \  will  die. 

[He  attempts    to  fall  on  his  swon/,   Altai    and 
Terksa  prevent  him. 

ALTAI. 

We  will  find  means  to  save  vour  honour.     LItc, 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  for  our  fsther's  sake ! 
Spare  his  grey  hairs! 

TIIRSA. 

And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

OSDOKIO. 

0  horror!  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 

Could  recnmpose  thiti  mi«>rahlc  heart. 

Or  make  it  capablf  of  one  brief  joy  ! 

Live'  Live!  Why  vc«!  '(  uvre  well  lo  live  wi(h  you  : 

For  \%  i(  ti(  a  villain  nhould  Im'  proud  ^ 

My  brother!  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother! 

fjrneef/fi<|. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar! — Curse  me  wi(h  forgivcneM! 

Al.ViS. 

Call  h.iok  thy  koiiI,  Onlonio,  ami  look  round  ihee: 
Now  in  (he  (inie  for  (;rtM(nir^!  Think  that  heaven — 

T»RE9k. 

0  mark  liift  eye!   he  heam  not  what  you  ii;iy. 

ORiiOKlo  (pointing  at  the  vai-ancv). 
Ye^  mark  Iiik  eye '.   ihere'n  fa«<'inaiioti  in  i( ' 
Thou  viiilM  ihuu  didH(  iio(  know  him — Tha(  is  he  ! 
He  comes  ujton  me! 

AI.VAR. 

Ileal,  n  he.il  him,  heaven  ' 

OSlM)M(). 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  can  no(  Mir! 

Will  no  one  hear  these  stifled  groans,  and  wake  roe? 
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'  Drir.kA  op  bm  fpinn  1 
S  okso«|j   Jicrcttjr  rtrolUcHmf  kfmielf^. 

f  Let  the  Et-rraal  Ja<i>-e 

I  l*r«y««i(  oaf  ftai»bne«i  ia  ihe  obscure  «orld — 
I  |.«.;i  SAC  bor  li>  live — to  lire — ^»  af;»ny  '. 

Juvl  ^>r  oniidf  i!ooe  an  own  tore  lonneoc! 

'  Th€  4-^.ri  of  the  dungeon,  are  broken  open,  and  in 

§  rush  Ala  AD  1 4,  and  ike  band  o/3loftESCOB&. 

ALBADKA.  • 

Sdxe  firu  that  oiao  ! 

[Alt\>  pretset  onward  Co  defend  Omoesno. 

.^        OKDOXIO. 

''iff,  mffiaoft !  I  hare  fluD^  away  my  kvord. 
IVoratn,  my  life  i«  thiac!  to  tbee  I  piTO  il  I 
'>ff '.  he  thai  toucht-ft  roe  with  hi^  Itand  of  fiesb, 
I  'II  rend  lii«  limlrt  a»under!  I  liare  Mren^^di 
With  thi*  bare  arm  to  scatter  vou  like  ashjs. 

ALBADtA. 

Mt  huftband— 

# 

0KD07II0. 

Yet,  I  murder'd  him  most  fouUv. 

ALV4t  and  TEftESA. 

0  liorrible ! 

ALBADBA. 

Whv  didftt  tliou  Icare  his  cliildrcn? 
Demon,  tlioii  ftlioulcUt  hare  sent  tliy  dof^  of  hell 
To  l.ip  thi.ir  blood  I     Then,  llif^n  I  mi;;ht  have  harden'd 
.My  v>iil  in  mifurry,  and  have  had  comfort. 

1  would  havf  Mor>d  far  off;<|iiift  thoii(jli  durk, 
And  li.idv  tlic  race  of  men  rai^  up  a  moiirnin«; 
For  a  direp  horror  of  deivilalion. 

Too  I'rcat  to  be  one  ftfiiilH  particular  lot  ! 
Brother  of  /aj;ri !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

[Strugqlimj  to  supprrss  her  feelings. 
The  time  in  not  yet  «ome  for  woman  s  an;;ui»h, 
I  have  not  keen  hit  hlood — Within  an  hour 
Thoiie  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me, 
Where  tn  our  father!    f  hhall  cunte  thee  then  ! 
Wert  thou  in  heaven,  my  curse  "would  pluck  thoc  thence! 

TEBESA. 

lie  rioih  rejKrnt !  Sec,  see,  I  kmtl  to  thee! 

O  let  him  live  !  That  a^ed  man,  his  father 

ALBADBA  {stemly). 
Why  lud  he  such  a  son  7 

[Sliouti  from  the  dittance  of  Rescue  I  Rescue! 
Alvar  !  Alvar!  and  Vie  voice  of  \aloez  heard. 

ALHADBA. 

Ri.-scue? — and  Isidore's  Spirit  unavenj;ed  7 
The  deed  he  mine  !  [Suddenly  stabs  Obdonio. 

Now  Like  my  lif.; ! 
ORiioNio  {staggering  from  the  wound). 

Aloncment! 
Alvab  {while  with  Tebesa  supporting  Obdonio). 
Arm  of  avcn|;in|;  Heaven 

Thou  ha»t  Knairh'd  from  me  my  most  cherish 'd  hope — 
But  yo  !  my  word  was  plcd(;ed  to  thee. 

OBDOMIO. 

Away ! 
Brave  not  my  father's  rage!  I  thank  thee!  Thou— 

I  Then  turning  his  eyes  languidly  to  Alvae. 


Sk  kidi  avcBfcd  ibe  blood  of  Isidore! 

I  fiXMhl  in  silcBce  like  a  stare  before  her 

T^c  I  nu^i  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 

AoJ  «aiia»  this  self-accusing  heart 

^itb  biiiefer  a^nies  than  death  caa  give. 

Forgive  ne,  Alvar ! 

Oh ! — conldst  thou  forget  me !       \Dies. 
[Alv  IB  and  TEEE$i  bend  over  the  body  o/Oedonio. 
ALBADEi  [to  the  Jfoors\ 
I  thank  tbee,  Beaven !  tliou  hast  fKlaiii'd  it  wisely, 
That  still  extremes  brin^  their  own  cure.    That  point 
Id  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  Slan 
lU^girdlrss  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  tlie  Oppresaor's—  Knew  I  a  hnndred  men 
INrspairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair. 
Tills  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World ; 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 

Should  sink  avray,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  tliem ; 
The  strong  holds  of  tlie  cruel  men  shouhl  fall. 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Towers  should 

fall; 
Till  Desolation  seemed  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were  and  had  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  forth. 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer  ! 

[Albadea  hurries  off  with  the  Moors;  the  stage 

Jills  witii  armed  Peasants  and  Serrmnis,  '/.v- 

LiMEZ   and  ViLDEZ   at  their  head.     Valdez 

rushes  into  Alvie's  arms. 

ALVAE. 

Turn  not  thy  face  that  way,  my  fotlier !  hid;. 

Oh  hide  il  from  his  eye!  Oh  let  diyjoy 

Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  first  blessing. 

[Both  kneel  to  Valdez. 

TALOEZ. 

.My  Son  !  3Uy  Alvar!  bless,  Oh  bless  him,  heaven ! 

TEEESA. 

Me  too,  my  Father  ? 

VALDEZ. 

Bless,  Oh  bless  my  children  ! 

[fiolA  rtsc. 

ALVAE. 

Delights  so  full,  if  unalloyeil  with  grief, 
Were  ominous,     in  these  strange  dread  events 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice. 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  clioice. 
Our  inward  monitrcss  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listened  to  ;  hut  if  repelled  with  scorn, 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappears, 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  seltish  fears! 
Siill  bids.  Remember  !  and  still  cries.  Too  late ! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  fate. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  I,  page  8i,  col.  i. 
Yoo  arc  a  painter. 

The  following  lines  I  have  preserved  in  this  place,  not 
so  much  as  explanatory  of  the  picture  of  the  assassina- 
tion, as  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect  to  tlie  Pub- 
lic) to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  the  passage  being  tio 
mere  fancy  portrait ;  but  a  slight,  yet  not  unfaichfol, 
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ie,»  who  still  Utcs,  nobililale  felix,  arte  cla- 
lendtsftimus. 

iMKa  {ipeakiMg  of  Alvar  in  the  third  person). 
le  Doble  Spiiniani'a  own  relation. 

too.  bow  in  hi*  early  youtb. 
(I  trflfpU.  't  wa*  kii  ritoice  or  tbance 
ig  a'tjourn  In  ttM-w aided  Venice  ; 
tbe  love  of  tbit  divine  old  man. 
iDip,btie«t  king*,  ihc  famou*  Titian  '.  * 

Aecood  and  more  lovely  .Nature, 
•t  myttery  ^linet  and  coloan, 
e  blank  canva*  to  a  ma^ic  mirror, 
lb«  Aliseni  pre*eni ;  and  to  Sbadowt 
depib,  »ub4iani-«,  hloom,  yen,  ibougbl  and  motion, 
e  uld  man,  and  reverinJ  hi*  art : 

of  nohleiit  birib  and  ani|>lr  fortune, 
t-ntbu*ia»i  thought  it  no  t^orn 
lii-nabitf  ornamuut. 
upil.  and  with  lilial  zeal 

10  appropriate  the  »agr>  lr.«  oos. 
gay,  cmilinn  old  man  gladly  gave. 
e  honuor'd  lba».  rcf]niic<i  bim  : 
fullowing  and  calamiton*  yoar« 
le  boors  of  bit  captivity. 

ALnAUn4. 
le  framed  ihit  piciuri-Y  aud  unaided 
lavifnl,  »p«ll.  or  laliiman! 

tLV»K. 

kell,  •  micbiy  lalitman  ! 

ithable  memory  of  tb(>  deed 

by  love,  and  grief,  and  ioJignatioo '. 

ere  ib«  form*  within  hit  brain. 

rev,  vihen  shut,  made  pi<:iurci  of  them! 

Note  2,  pfipe  89,  col.  i. 

.inc  Scene,  as  unfit  for  the  Stage,  was  takcu 
Tra|;edv,  in  ilie  year  1797,  and  publislietl  in 
1  Bvilbtis.  But  this  work  having  been  long 
It,  I  have  been  advised  to  reprint  it,  as  a  Note 
•nd  Scene  of  Act  the  Fourth,  p.  89. 

EmterTrm»k  ami  StLUk. 

TERES4. 

ht>  Spake  of  you  faiuiliarly, 
nd  Airar's  common  foacr-mother. 

sriui. 
ings  on  the  man,  whoe'er  be  l>r, 
d  yoor  oamei  wiib  mine'.  O  my  sweot  Lady, 
ft  I  think  of  ibu«i*  dear  time*, 

two  title  one*  would  «luiid,  at  eve, 
ide  of  my  chair,  and  maktj  me.  learn 
id  learnt  in  ibe  day  ;  aud  buw  to  talk 
pbra>4r ;  then  Lid  mu  aini;  tti  >ou — 
•  like  heaven  to  tumu,  than  what  htu  Iteen  I 


ntrmnce,  SelmaT 


TCBUA. 
SILWA. 

Can  00  one  bear  T  It  is  a  poriloaa  talc  * 

TF.nKftA. 


•  Sir  Cvwrje  Beaumont.   (Written  1S14.) 


•Bin  A.  ^ 

Sly  bnsi and's  father  toll  it  me,       ~" 
Poor  old  Seiina— angel*  re*!  hit  soul ! 
Be  was  •  woodman,  and  coald  fell  and  saw 
With  Insly  arm.    Yon  know  that  hage  roand  beam 
Which  props  the  banging  wall  of  the  oldCbapelf 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yet  it  was  a  tree,  ^ 

He  found  a  baby  wrapt  in  mostes,  lined  •  ^ 

With  tbittle-lteard*.  and  such  small  locks  ntwooj^T 
Aft  hiing  on  brambles.     Well,  he  brought  hia  bofll,'' 
And  reared  bim  at  the  then  Lord  Valdea'  cost. 
And  so  the  babe  grew  ap  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy.  but  most  onieacJiable— 
And  never  learnt  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  bcodjt 
But  knew  tbe  names  of  bird*,  and  mock'd  tbeir  DOtes. 
And  whistled,  as  bo  were  a  bird  bimceir: 
Aud  all  the  autumn  't  v^as  bis  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild-tlowers,  and  to  plant  tbem 
With  »-arib  and  water  on  the  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Frbr,  who  gat  her 'd  dimples  in  the  woglba 
A  grey-halr'd  man,  he  loved  this  little  boy: 
Tbe  boy  loved  bim,  and,  when  the  t  iar  taught  U^ 
lie  soon  could  write  with  tbe  pen  ;  and  from  that^me 
Lived  chiefly  at  ibd  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
So  he  Iwcame  a  rare  and  learned  yoatb  : 
But  0  *.  poor  wretch !  he  read,  ood  read,  and  read, 
'Till  bis  brain  turn'd  ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
Ue  had  unlawful  thoughts  of  many  things: 
And  though  he  pray'd,  be  never  loved  to  pray 
With  holy  men,  nor  in  a  holy  place. 
But  yet  his  speech.  It  was  so  soft  and  sweet. 
Tbe  late  Lord  Valdez  ne'er  wa*  wearied  with  bim. 
And  ooce,  as  by  the  north  side  of  tbe  chapel 
They  stood  together,  chain'd  in  deep  discourse, 
Tbe  earib  hfavixf  under  them  with  such  a  groan. 
Thai  ihe  wall  totter'd,  and  bad  well  nigh  fallen 
nit;ht  on  tbeir  bead*.     My  i^ird  was  sorely  frighteo'd  ; 
A  fever  se'zed  him,  and  he  made  confession 
Of  all  the  bereti(«l  and  lawless  talk 
Whit  b  brought  this  judgment:  so  the  youth  was  seized. 
And  rast  into  (hat  hole.     My  husband's  farber 
Soltb'd  like  a  child— it  almo*i  broke  bis  heart : 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  ibis  dungeon, 
lie  board  9  voice  distiucily  :  't  wa*  Ihe  youth's. 
Who  sun;;  a  doleful  song  about  green  fields, 
How  sv^eul  it  were  on  lake  or  wide  savaanah 
To  bunt  for  fnod.  and  be  a  naked  man, 
.\nd  wander  op  and  down  at  liberty. 
Ho  iilvtajs  doted  on  the  youtb,  and  now 
Hi*  luvejrew  de»|)eraiei  and  defying  death,  • 
He  made  that  cunning  entrance  t  descrilied. 
And  the  young  man  escaped. 

TERESA. 

T  is  a  sweet  tale : 
Such  as  woald  lull  a  listening  child  to  sleep. 
Hi*  ro*y  face  bcsoil'd  with  uowiped  tears. 
And  what  became  of  him  ? 

SCLMA. 

He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  bold  voyagers  who  made  discovery 
Of  golden  land*.     Setina'n  yuunger  brother 
Went  likewise,  and  vthen  be  return 'd  to  Spain, 
He  told  Sesina,  thai  the  poor  mad  youth. 
Soon  after  they  arrived  in  ibot  new  world, 
in  spile  of  bit  dissunftion,  seized  a  Ikmi, 
And  all  alone  set  sail  by  silent  mooaligbt 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea, 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more:  but 't  is  snpposed. 
He  lived  and  died  among  tbe  savage  men. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Hip  TTupi  xph  TOcatSrx  "Hyw*  j^ttp&voi  h  &pa. 

Jpud  ArHBHiKUIf. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tib  form  of  the  following  dramatic  poem  b  in  bamUe 
imiution  of  the  Winter*  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  except  that 
I  have  called  t)ie  first  part  a  Prelude  instead  of  a  first 
Act,  as  a  somewhat  nearer  resemblance  to  the  plan  of 
the  ancients,  of  which  one  specimen  is  left  us  in  the 
i£schyliaa  Trilogy  of  the  Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,  and 
the  Eumenides.  Though  a  matter  of  form  merely,  yeC 
two  pbys,  on  different  periods  of  tlie  same  tale,  might 
seem  less  bold,  than  an  ioteml  of  twenty  yean  between 
a  first  and  second  act  This  is,  howerer,  in  mere  obe- 
dience to  custom.  The  effect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all 
depend  on  the  Time  of  the  intenral ;  but  on  a  Tcry  dif- 
ferent principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  intenral 
of  twenty  hours  between  the  acts  would  hare  a  worse 
effect  (i.  e.  render  the  imagination  less  disposed  to  take 
the  position  required)  than  twenty  years  in  other  cases. 
For  the  rest,  1  .shall  be  well  content  if  my  readers  will 
take  it  up,  read  and  judge  it,  as  a  Cliristmas  tale. 


CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 
Embbick,  usurping  King  of  lUyria. 
Raab  KiCPBiLi,  an  lUyrian  Chieftain. 
Casimib,  son  of  KiuprilL 
Chbf  RaCoxzi,  a  MiUtary  Comuutnder. 

WOMAN. 
Zapolta,  Queen  of  iUjrria. 


ZAPOLYA. 


PART  L 


THE  PRELUDE,  ENTITLED   -THE  USURPER'S 

FORTUNE.- 

SCENE  L 

Front  of  the  Palace  wiA  amiagnifecent  Colonnade.  On 
one  side  a  wdlitary  Guard-house.  Sentries  pacing 
backward  and  forward  before  the  Palace.  Cibf 
Racozzi,  al  the  door  of  the  Guard-houset  as  looking 
forwards  at  some  object  in  Ae  distance. 

CBBT  BACOZZI. 

Mr  eyes  deceire  me  not,  it  must  be  be ! 

Who  hot  oar  chief,  my  more  than  father,  wlio 


But  Raab  Riuprili  moves  with  such,  a  fait? 
Lo !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  haste 
But  agitates,  not  quells,  its  majesty. 
My  patron !  my  commander!  yes,  't  is  he! 
Call  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili  comes. 


Drums  beat  etc.  the  Guard  turns  out 

KlUPBILl. 


Enter  Raab 


BAAB  KiUPBiLi  {wuiking  a  signal  to  stop  the  drwms,  etr.). 

Silence !  enough !  Thb  is  no  time,  young  friend ! 

For  ceremonious  does.     The  summoning  drum, 

Th'  air-shattering  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  claHer, » 

Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 

Soldiers,  *t  is  well !  Retire !  your  general  greets  too, 

lib  loyal  fellow-warriors.  [Guards  retire. 

CBBP    BAGOZZI. 

Pardon  my  surprise. 
Thus  sadden  from  the  camp,  and  unattended ! 
What  Okay  these  wonders  prophecy  ? 

BAAB  KlUPBILI. 

Tell  me  first. 
How  fares  the  king?  His  majesty  still  lives? 

CBEP  BAGOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise;  but  Emerick's  friends 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoff  at  hope. 

BAAB  KlUPBILI. 

Ragoxzi !  I  have  reared  thee  from  a  child, 

And  AS  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.     Whence  this  air 

Of  mystery?  That  foce  was  wont  to  open 

Clear  as  the  morning  to  me,  showing  all  things. 

Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CIEP  BAGOZZI. 

0  most  loved,  most  hooour'd. 
The  mystery,  that  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Beiray'd  my  whole  ule  to  thee,  if  it  told  tbee 
That  I  am  ignorant ;  but  fear  the  worst. 
And  mystery  is  contagious.     All  things  here 
Are  fiill  of  motion  :  and  yet  all  is  silent : 
And  bad  men's  bopos  infect  the  good  with  fean. 

BAAB  KlUPBILI  {his  hand  to  his  heart). 

1  have  trembling  proof  within,  how  true  thoa  Wfcak0^ 

CBBP  BAGOZZI. 

That  the  prince  Emerick  feasts  the  soldtery. 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanders'  6AUf 
And  (it  b  whisper' d)  by  sworn  promises 
Makes  himself  debtor — hearing  this,  thou  hast  heard 

All [Then  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  «oK«<} 

But  what  ray  lord  will  learn  too  soon  himsdf. 

BAAB  KlUPBILI. 

Ha! — W>11  then,  let  it  come!  Worse  scarce  can 
Thb  letter,  written  by  the  trembling  band 
Of  royal  Andress,  calls  me  from  the  camp 
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0  b»  imniediale  pretence.     It  eppoints  me, 
he  Queen,  and  Emerick,  guardians  of  the  realm, 
.mi  of  the  royal  tnhint.     Day  by  day, 
obb*d  of  Zapolya's  MMlhing  caren,  the  king 
earns  only  to  behold  one  precious  boon, 
ad  with  his  life  breathe  forth  a  Other's  blessing. 

catr  lAGozzi. 
cnmnber  yon,  my  lord!  that  Hebrew  leech, 
Fhoae  face  so  much  distcmper'd  you  ? 

AkkB  KIUPEIU. 

Banoni? 
bdd  him  for  a  spy;  but  the  proof  failing 
More  courteoasly,  I  own,  than  pleased  myself), 
lent  him  from  the  camp. 

CIET    SACOZZI. 

To  him  in  chief 
>riBce  Emerkk  tmsls  his  royal  brother's  health. 

lAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Hide  Bocbing,  I  conjure  you!  What  of  him? 

cur  BAGOZZI. 

MTicb  pomp  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cunning, 

knd  sbni|;sand  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whispers! 

Talks  in  dark  words  of  women's  foncies;  hints 

That 't  were  a  useleu  and  cruel  zeal 

To  rob  a  dying  man  of  any  hope, 

However  vain,  that  soothes  him  :  and,  in  fine, 

Dentes  all  chance  of  of^ring  from  the  Queen. 

K&AB  KIUPRILI. 

The  veaoBoos  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head. 
And  (fool  0  I  did  not  crush  it! 

CIV  KACOZZI. 

Nay,  he  fears, 
Z.ipoly«  will  not  long  sunrive  her  husband. 

aSAB    KIOPBIU. 

Xaarfcat  treason  I  Eren  this  brief  delay 

Half  makes  me  an  accomplice (If  he  live), 

[1$  moving  toward  the  palace. 
If  Ik  Imi  live  and  know  me,  all  may 

CUP   BAGOZZI. 

Halt!    [Stops  him. 
<>■  pain  of  death,  my  Ixird!  am  I  commanded 
To  Slop  all  ingress  to  the  palace. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Thou  I 

CBIP  BAGOZZI. 

5o  p^aee,  no  name,  no  rank  excepted — 

lAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Thou  ! 

CBBP  BAGOZZI. 

TbH  life  of  mine,  O  take  it.  Lord  Kiuprili  I 

I  iiive  it  as  a  Weapon  to  thy  hands, 

V'oe  own  no  longer.     Guardi.in  of  lllyria, 

I  »-leM  to  thee  't  is  wortlilfM  to  myself. 

Thca  art  the  framer  of  my  nobler  being : 

>or  does  there  live  one  virtue  in  my  roiiI, 

One  hoooarahle  bope,  but  calh  tliet-  father. 

Trt  ere  tliou  dnsi  resolve,  know  that  yon  palace 

U  gvarded  from  vrithin,  that  each  arccM 

Is  ihronf 'd  by  arro'd  connpiralorn,  walrli'd  by  ruffians 

l*imprr*d  with  gift»,  and  hot  u|K>n  ilie  ftpoil 

Whirb  that  false  promiser  slill  trails  before  them. 

1  a»k  bol  this  one  boon— reserve  my  life 
TiU  I  rao  lose  it  for  the  realm  and  thee  I 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

My  bean  is  rent  asunder.     O  my  country, 
f » fallen  lUyria  !  sund  1  here  spell-bound  * 


Did  my  King  love  me  7  Did  I  earn  his  lore? 

Have  we  embraced  as  brotliers  would  embrace? 

Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt?  And  now 

Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  ? 

Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  slnmg  wings  press  up 

Against  a  coiling  serpent's  folds,  can  I 

Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  restless  hoak 

Gore  my  own  breast? — Ilagoui.  thou  art  fiaithful  ? 

CHKF  BAGOZZI. 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Hark,  Ragozzi! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration  : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  Tliey  have  heard  my  voice  in  flight. 
Have  faced  round,  terror-struck,  and  fear'd  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  fell  pursuers. 
Ha!  what  is  this? 

[Black  Flag  displayed  from  tfte  Tower  of  the  Pa- 
lace :  a  death-bell  toUs^  etc. 
Vengeance  of  Heaven  !  He  is  dead. 

CBtP  RAG07ZI. 

At  length  then  't  is  announced.     AUs!  I  fear. 

That  tliesc  black  death-ll.igs  are  but  treason's  signals. 

BAAB  UUPtiLi  {looking  forwards  anxiously). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fulfill'd!  See  yonder! 
0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves!  the  death-bell  echoes 
Slill  in  the  doleful  air — and  sec!  they  come. 

CIRP  BAGOZZI. 

Precise  and  faithful  in  their  villany. 

Even  lo  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 

Had  pre-ordain'd  them. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Was  it  orer-hasie. 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  tliua  drops  its  OBssk,  and  blaaona  forth 
Their  infamous  plot  even  to  an  idiot's  sense. 

CIKP  BAGOZZI. 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  usurp'd !  Ueareo's  jus- 
tice 
Bought  like  themselves! 

[IHirffif  ffcif  conversation  music  is  heard,  fr$t  so- 
lemn and  funereal,  and  then  changing  to 
tfirited  and  triumphal. 

Being  equal  all  in  crime, 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides! 
For  the  one  nole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful. 
The  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt? 

BAAB  KIUPBIU. 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  way 
For  it*  own  outuiiting.     1  applaud.  Ragozzi ! 

[Mttsing  to  himself'-then — 
Hagoui !  I  applaud. 
In  thee,  liie  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onward 
An<l  keeps  the  life-spark  warm  of  future  action 
Bcneith  the  cloak  of  patient  sufferance. 
Act  and  apjK-ai  as  lime  and  pmdi-ncc  prompt  lliec: 
I  sliall  not  mivonccive  the  part  thou  playrst. 
Mine  xs  an  easier  part— to  brave  the  I'surper. 

[Entrrn procasion  o/Em r.siCKS .-tdhrrents^ Xohles, 
Chieftains,  and  Soldien,  with  Music.  They 
advance  toward  thr  front  of  the  Stage,  Kif- 
PBiLi  makes  the  signal  for  them  to  stop.—  The 
Jl/Mfic  erase* ■ 
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COLKlUDGJi'S  POETICAL  WOIIKS 


LKADKR  or  TBK  PROCBSSIOIV. 

The  l/ord  Kiuprili! — Welcome  frooi  tlie  camp. 

nkK%  CIDPRILI. 

Grave  ma(*ifttratcs  and  chicftAtns  of  lllyrta  ! 

In  (;ood  time  come  ye  hit!iur,  if  ye  come 

As  loyal  men  with  honourable  purpose 

To  mourn  what  am  alone  be  moum'd;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  last  commands  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  shield  the  (^ueen,  Zapolya  :  haply  making; 

The  mother's  joy  light  up  tlie  widow's  tears. 

LEADEB. 

Our  purpose  demands  speed.     Grace  our  procession  ; 
A  warrior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

lAAE  ElUPKtLI. 

This  patent,  written  by  your  lawful  king 
(Lo!  his  own  seal  and  signature  attesting) 
Appoints  as  guardians  of  his  realm  and  offiq[>ring, 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myself. 

[Foices  of  livt  King  Euunrick!  an  Emerick!  an 

Emerick  I 
What  means  this  clamour?  Are  these  madmen's  roiccsl 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brotla'r 
With  a  lie  black  as  Hell?  unmanly  cruelty. 
Ingratitude,  and  most  unnatural  treason !      [Murmurs. 
What  mean  these  murmurs?    Dare  tlien  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Eroerfok  a  spotted  traitor? 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  faith, 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe, 
Infamy  now,  oppression  in  rerersion. 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter? 

[Loud  murmurs^  followed  by  cries — Emerick !  No 

Baby  Prinvf!  A'o  Changelings! 
Yet  bear  with  me  a^^liile!  Have  I  for  this 
Bled  for  your  safety,  conquer'd  for  your  honour ! 
Was  it  for  tliis,  lllyrians  1  that  I  forded 
Your  thaw-swoln  torrenu,  when  the  shouldering  ice 
Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stain'd  iu  jagged  poinu 
With  gore  from  wounds,  1  felt  not?     Did  the  blast 
Beat  on  this  body,  frost-and-f:iminc-numb'd, 
Till  my  hard  flesh  distinguish Vl  not  itself 
From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warrior  T 
And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 
And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-footed  Peace, 
Her  countenance  twice  lighted  up  with  glory. 
As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddess  down  from  Heaven  ? 
But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  from  the  throne 
Of  usurpation ! 
[Murmurs  increase — and  cries  of  Onward!  onward! 

Have  you  then  thrown  off  shame, 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  subject. 
Throw  off  all  fear?  I  tell  ye,  the  fair  trophies 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe. 
Love's  natural  offerings  to  a  rightful  king. 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usurping  traitor, 
This  brother-blight,  this  Euierick,  as  robes 
Of  gold  pluck'd  from  the  images  of  gods 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  back. 

[During  the  last  four  lines,  enter  Lord  Casimib, 

with  expressions  of  anger  and  alarm. 

CASIMll. 

Who  is  this  factious  insolent,  that  dares  brand 
The  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick  7 

[Starts — tlien  approaching  with  timid  respect. 
My  father! 


RAAB  KfUraiLi  {turning  away). 
Gaaimir!  He,  he  a  traitor! 
Too  soon  indeed,  Ragozzi '.  have  I  learnt  it  [Jadt 

CASiMiR  {with  reverence). 
My  father  and  my  lord! 

RAAi  KiuraiLi. 

I  know  thee  not ! 

LEADSa. 

Yet  the  remembrancing  did  sound  right  filial. 

RAAE  KiUPRlU. 

A  holy  name  and  words  of  natural  duty 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankleu  traitor's  utterance. 

CASIMIR. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  luve  I  twom 

Homage  to  Emerick.    Illyria's  sceptre 

Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior's  grasp. 

The  queen  Zapolya't  aelf-expecled  offspring 

At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  all  our  nobles. 

The  king  inheriting  his  Urother^s  heart. 

Hath  honour'd  us  the  most,     fomr  rank,  my  lord ! 

Already  eminent,  is — all  it  can  be — 

Confirmed :  and  me  the  king's  grace  halh  appointed 

Chief  of  his  council  and  the  loni  higli  steward. 

KAAE  KIUPIILL 

(Bought  by  a  bribe!)  I  know  tbee  now  still  less. 
CASIMIR  {struggling  wiA  his  passion). 
So  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili's  blood  flows  here. 
That  no  power,  s.ive  that  holy  name  of  fatlier. 
Could  shield  the  man  who  so  dishonoured  me. 

RAAR  EICPRILI. 

The  son  of  Raab  Kiuprili!  a  bought  bond-slave, 
(iuilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  parrot, 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  usurp'd  titles. 
And  scream.  Long  live  king  Emerick ! 

LEADERS. 

Aye,  King  Emerick ! 
Stand  back,  my  lord !  I^ad  us,  or  let  us  pass. 

SOLDIER. 

Nay,  let  the  general  speak  ! 

SOLDIERS. 

Hear  him !  Hear  him ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Hear  me, 
Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  illyria. 
Hear,  and  avenge  lue !  Twice  ten  years  have  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honour'd  by  the  king. 
Beloved  and  trusted.     Is  there  one  among  you, 
Accu.scs  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe? 
Or  one  false  ^^hisper  in  his  sAereign's  ear? 
Who  here  dares  charge  me  with  an  orphtn's  rights 
Outfaced,  or  widow's  plea  left  undefended? 
And  shall  1  now  be  branded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  my  son, 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbane  and  aconite  on  a  mother's  grave  ? 
The  underling  accomplice  of  a  robber, 
That  from  a  widow  and  a  widow's  offspring 
Would  steal  their  heritage  ?     To  God  a  rebel, 
And  to  the  common  father  of  his  country 
A  recreant  ingrate ! 

C4SIMIR. 

Sire !  your  words  grow  daogerons. 
High-flown  romantic  fancies  ill-beseem 
Your  age  and  wisdom.     T  is  a  statesman's  virtne. 
To  guard  his  country's  safety  by  wliat  meant 
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U  beM  may  be  protected — come  what  will 
Of  these  monks'  morals ! 

lAAB  Kiuptiu  (aside). 

Ha !  the  elder  Brutiu 
Made  his  soul  iron,  tlioogh  his  sons  repented. 
l^iey  boasted  not  their  baseness. 

[  StartSy  and  draws  his  sword. 
Infamous  changeling! 
Recant  this  instant,  and  swear  loyalty, 
And  strict  obedience  to  thy  sovereign's  will ; 
Or,  by  tlie  spirit  of  departed  Andrtas, 

Thou  diest 

[Chiefs,  etc.  rush  to  interpose;  dun'njf  the  tumuU 
enter  EMiaiCK,  alarmed. 

IICKRICK. 

Gall  out  the  guard !  Rafosi !  seise  the  assassin. 

Kiuprili  ?  Ha ! [fruh  lowered  voice^  at  the  same  time 

wiA  one  hand  making  signs  to  the  guard  to 
retire. 

Pass  on,  friends!  to  the  palace. 
[Music  recommences. — The  Procession  passes  into 
the  Palace. — During  which  time  Emekick  and 
KiVPBiLi  regard  each  other  stedfastly. 

KMSaiCK. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili?  What!  a  father's  sword 
Against  his  own  son's  breast? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

T  would  best  excuse  him, 
Were  be  tfij  son.  Prince  Emerick.     /  abjure  him. 

EMRRICK. 

This  is  my  thanks,  then,  that  I  have  commenced 
A  reign  to  which  the  free  Toice  of  the  nobles 
Hath  call'd  me,  and  the  people,  by  re{;ards 
Of  love  and  grace  to  Raab  Kiuprili's  house? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

What  right  hadst  thou,   Prince   Emerick,    to  bestow 
them? 

EMIBICK. 

By  what  right  dares  Kiuprili  question  me? 

RAAB  KIUPBILI. 

By  a  right  common  to  all  loyal  subjects — 
To  me  a  duty!  Aa  the  realm's  co-regent. 
Appointed  by  our  sovereign's  last  free  act. 
Writ  by  bimaelf. —  [Grasping  the  Patent. 

IMERICK  {With  a  contemptuous  sneer). 

Aye !— Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

RAAR  sioniLi. 

I  likewise  adi,  by  whose  authority 

The  access  to  the  sovereign  was  refused  me  ? 

EMERICK. 

By  whose  autliority  dared  the  general  leave 
i\»  camp  and  army,  like  a  fugitive  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

A  fugitive,  who,  with  victory  for  his  comrade, 
Ran,  open-eyed,  upon  the  face  of  death! 
A  fugitive,  with  no  other  fear,  than  bodement« 
To  be  belated  in  a  loyal  purpose — 
At  the  command.  Prince!  of  m^  king  and  ihiue, 
Hither  I  came;  and  now  again  require 
Audience  of  Queen  Zapolya;  and  (the  States 
Forthwith  convened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  large, 
On  what  ground  of  defect  thou'st  dared  annul 
This  thy  King's  last  and  solemn  act— hast  dared 
Ascend  the  throne,  of  which  the  law  had  named, 
And  conscience  should  have  made  thcc,  a  protector. 


EMERICK. 

A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  subject's  questioning ! 
Yet  for  thy  past  well-doing — and  because 
'T  is  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  bdicf 
Long  cherish'd,  that  Jllyria  had  in  thee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom — and  for  this,  too. 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day-light 
And  fostering  breeze  of  glory  all  deservings, 
I  still  had  placed  thee  foremost. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Prince !  I  listen. 

BMRRICK. 

Unwillingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapolya, 

Madden'd  witli  grief,  ber  erring  hopes  proved  idle — 

CASIMIR. 

Sire !  speak  the  whole  truth !  Say,  her  frauds  detected ! 

EMERICK. 

According  to  the  sworn  attests  in  council 
Of  her  physician 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {aSidc). 

Yes !  the  Jew,  Barton  i  I 

EMEBICX. 

Under  the  imminent  risk  of  death  she  lies, 

Or  irrecoverable  loss  of  reason, 

If  known  friend's  Hce  or  voice  renew  the  frenzy. 

CASIMIR  (to  Kiuprili). 
Trust  me,  my  I(Mrd  !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  you — 
Us  too — but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  hif  own  fair  fame,  his  grace  prays  hourly 
For  her  recgvery,  that  (the  States  convened) 
She  may  taj^e  council  of  iter  friends. 

EMERICK. 

Right,  Casimir! 
Receive  my  pledge,  lord  general.     It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  claims ; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  wiser  course) 
With  all  the  past  passed  by,  as  family  quarrels, 
Let  the  Queen  Dowager,  with  unblench'd  honours, 
Resume  her  state,  our  first  lllyrian  matron. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Prince  Emerick !  you  spedk  fairly,  and  your  pledge  too 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 

CASIMIB. 

My  lord  !  you  scarce  know  half  his  grace's  goodness. 

Tlie  wealthy  heiress,  high-born  fair  Sarolta, 

Bred  in  the  convent  pf  our  noble  ladies, 

Her  relative,  the  venerable  abbess. 

Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgence,^  woo'd  and  won  for  me. 

EMERICK. 

Long  may  the  race,  and  long  may  that  name  flourish, 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chief,  have  render'd 
Dear  and  illustrious  to  all  true  lllyrians! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {stcmly). 

The  longest  line,  that  ever  (racing  herald 
Or  found  or  feignd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul, 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  comparison 
And  with  the  soul,  tlie  conscience  is  co-cval, 
Yea,  the  soul's  essence.  « 

EMERICK. 

Conscience,  good  uiy  lord, 
Is  but  the  puhe  of  reason.     Is  it  conscience, 
That  a  free  nation  should  he  handed  down. 
Like  the  dull  clods  beneath  our  feet,  by  chance 
And  the  blind  law  of  lineage  ?     That  wliciher  infant, 
Or  man  matured,  a  wise  man  or  an  idiot, 
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firr',  or  c.«:v*-ki  :w-hri.  ubaij  kat« 
<Jf  a  fr«e  pou&K  »  saoai-.  iboaU  fi!l  Ml 
la  il«  Bkrrt  iaoerr  cf  a  rcdklcM  Bstare. 
H^licFf  frv  u«t:  priM»  aaJ  ue  bteak*  are 

Thtr  —'.jafcd  •etsra  of  «a  ai£u^ft  skaU 


Whax  beOCT-dsiM 
Tkaa  il*e  fnt  ic-tcc  (»f 
Tbme  cLkAr  «iw  kive  foa^t  for  *l '  Wko  by  riffal. 
CUua  fiar  tlKir  ■M»aarcli  ooe.  vfM  luri^p  o6r*'dL 
bo  kafh  bat  Usaoit  !•  govern :  wiioi.  tuvia^  ««fFBr'iL, 
CiB  feel  for  eadi  bcave  •ofVmr  and  rewtrd  his 
Wbeaoe  ifnop  ibe  same  of  Empoor .'  Was  it ; 
ky  aaluret  6ii!  la  i!»e  aorm  of  tiinmplk. 
'MM  wHTior«'  »lMwn.  did  her  oncalar  voice 
Jlake  ilwtf  kear'l :  LeC  the  coaaMaodiaf  ffiinl 
Potaew  Ui«  suiioa  of  coaauad ! 


hulb  kicpuu. 

Phaw 
Tour  caiue  vill  protpcr  best  ia  roar  own  pleadia^ 

cacaiCK  'andr  to  Casihik}. 
Ka/TfKUi  «u  thy  school-oiiie — a  boUl  spirit ' 
BfU'l  hioi  to  tu' — Tby  father  thava  apace! 

'.T\e»  altnuL 
fxave  iM  awhile,  niT  lord ! — Toar  friend,  Eagooi. 
Whom  yoa  hare  not  yet  seen  unee  hit  retnrn, 
Coanttand*  the  (juird  to-<IaT. 

'  C«tiMtr  retires  to  the  Gm^rd-homse;  tmtd  af^rr  m 
Umu  appears  before  it  ufith  CiiHIUftozzi. 

We  are  aloaa. 
What  furt':<?r  filedj^e  or  proof  desire*  Kiuprili  ? 

Then,  «ith  your  auent 

a4Ae  KfuraiLi. 

Mistake  not  for  asient 
tlie  unqoiet  Mteoee  of  i  »*em  Resolve, 
IhffHlltaf,   fh«;  impatient  voice.     I   hare  heard   thee, 

Pf  io'  t  • 
\n4  I  liave  9«4trird  th««:,  loo^  )»iit  liave  small  faith  in 
\  plausible  Lib-  uM  «iili  a  Hilling  eye. 

r  Eats  ICC  Imrnt  »$  about  to  call  for  the  Guard. 
In  (lie  n«^l  monw'nt  I  am  in  thy  power, 
'n  (hi%  thou  an  io  niin<;.     Stir  bat  a  step, 
'fr  make  t>ntr  sign  —I  swear  by  this  good  sword. 
Tliffu  fiiest  tliat  instant. 

CaEKICK. 

lla,  ha  !— Well,  ^Mr! — Conclude  your  homitjf. 

SAAB  km:  I'll  LI  ^tn  a  somemhat  tupprested  voice.) 

.*•  Lai*?  which,  wh«:ilier  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 

\gjiu%t  all  in<runs  of  pniof,  detects  itself. 

I  he  (Juenn  mrw'd  up— this  too  from  anxious  care 

And  love  hrou|;ht  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 
;   With  tliy  diicovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 
,  <lf  a  rightful  ihronel — Mark  how  the  scorpion,  false- 
hood, 

Oiils  round  in  iM  own  perplexity,  and  fixes 
;   lis  aiing  in  'a%  own  head  ! 

■acaicK. 

i  Aye  !  to  the  mark  ! 

I  Haas  Kiu^aiu  [aloud):   [he  amf  Elf  saicK  Jtaaii- 

ing  at  equi-ditiance  from  the  Palace  and  the 
Guard'lloHse. 
Iladat  thou  lielieved  thine  own  tale,  hadst  ihon/sNcieil 
Thyself  the  rightful  succewor  of  Andreas, 


have  piifef'd  from  oar  achool-boyii^  themes 
shalhraraopfaisais  of  a  popular  ekoiee  ? 
.  Wkst  peaple?  How  cooveaed !  or,  if  convened. 
Mum.  aoc  the  aiafir  pofwer  thai  charms  together 
Hilfaas  of  aea  ia  eoaacii,  needs  have  power 
.  To  via  or  wtdd  them?  Better,  O  far  heller 
'.  Shoal  fbnh  thy  titles  to  yoo  circling  mountains, 
'  Aai  with  a  tfaoaaaad-fbld  rererheralion 
.  Sake  ihe  rocks  fialtor  ||bee,  and  the' volleying  air, 
;  Tabrihed,  shoat  back  to  Aee,  King  Emerick  ! 
■  By  wholesoafee  laws  tuflcmhaok  the  sovereign  power, 
I  To  deepea  by  tcstraiDt,  and  by  prevention 
Of  lavlesviil  toaaiaasaiidgaiile  the  flood 
la  its  Bkajesdc  chaaael,  is  aun's  task 
j  Aad  the  true  patriot's  glory!  In  all  else 
Mca  safeber  irast  to  Heaven,  duu|to  themselves 
Whea  least  theaiselves  io  the  mad  whirl  of  crowds 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 
Evea  wise  men  leave  their  better  senle  at  home, 
To  chide  aad  wonder  at  them  when  retum'd. 

BtfBKiCK  (aloud). 
b  *l  tfaas,  thou  scoff 'st  the  people !  most  of  all, 
The  soIdief«,  the  defenders  of  the  people? 

eaas  kiupkili  {aloud). 
O  mow  of  all.  most  miserable  nation, 
For  whom  ih*  Imperial  power,  enormous  bubble! 
Is  hlowa  and  kept  aloft,  or  burst  and  shattcr'd 
Bt  the  hrAcd  hicath  of  a  lewd  soldiery ! 
dbietf y  of  snch,  as  from  the  frontiers  far 
(Whidi  is  the  aohkat  station  of  true  warriors), 
la  rank  liceattoaj  idleaoK  beleaguer 
4  jty  aad  coart,  a  venom'd  thorn  i'  the  side 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tyrant. 
Still  ravening  for  fresh  largess !  But  with  such 
What  title  claim's!  thou,  save  thy  birth  1  What  oierils 
Which  many  a  liq|anan  may  not  plead  as  well. 
Brave  though  I  grmt  thee  ?  If  a  life  oatlabour'd 
Head,  heart,  aad  fortunate  arm,  in  watch  and  war. 
For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  acquests. 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 
And  whose  host  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safety ; 
If  victory,  douhly-wrvathed,  whose  under^rland 
Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 
Through  the  grey  olive-branch ;  if  these,  Prince  Emerick! 
Give  Ihe  true  title  to  the  throne,  not  thou— 
No !  (let  lUyria,  let  the  iafidd  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  bet^MBeB  ns!)  I, 
I  were  the  rightful  sovereign  ! 

BMKSICK. 

I  have  faith 
That  thou  both  thtnk'st  and  hopest  it.     Fair  Zapolya, 
A  prorideni  lady— 

aaaa  kiupsiu. 
Wretch,  beneath  all  answer ! 

KMiaiCK. 

Offers  at  once  the  royal  bed  and  throne ! 

RIAB  KIUPSIU. 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  glory, 
Tet  loved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  trust-worthy. 
Is  more  than  to  be  king ;  but  see !  thy  rage 
Figbu  with  thy  fear.     I  will  relieve  thee!  Ho! 

[To  the  Gumrd. 

SMBllCK. 

Not  for  thy  sword,  but  to  entrap  thoe,  mffitfi! 
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Thus  long  I  have  listen'd — Guard — Uo!  from  the  Pa- 
lace. 
[The  Guard  post  from  Ae  Guard-Hottse  with 
Crew  Ragobi  at  Aeir  head,  and  Ifcen  a  num- 
ber from  Ae  Palace — Chef  Ragozzi  demands 
KiupRiLr*  sword,  and  apprdtends  him. 

CASniIR. 

()  agony  !  {To  Embiick.)  Sire,  hear  me ! 

[To  Kiuraiu,  who  turns  from  him. 
Hear  me,  Father  I 

BMIBICK. 

Take  in  arrest  that  traitor  and  aisassin ! 

Who  pleads  for  his  life,  strikes  at  mine,  his  sorereign's. 

KAAB  BIUPBILI. 

As  the  co-regent  of  the  realm,  I  stand 

Amenable  to  none  wvte  to  the  States, 

Met  in  dut  course  of  law.    But  ye  are  bond-slaTes, 

Yet  witness  ye  that  before  God  and  man 

I  hare  impeach  Lord  Emerick  of  foul  treason. 

And  on  strong  grounds  attaint  him  with  suspicion 

Of  murder — 

BMBBICK. 

Hence  with  the  madman ! 

BAAB  UUPBlLt 

Tour  Queen's  murder, 
The  royal  orphan's  murder :  and  to  the  death 
Defy  him,  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[Hurried  off  by  Ragoui  and  the  Guard. 

BMBBICB. 

Ere  twice  llie  sun  hath  risen,  by  my  sceptre 
This  insolence  shall  be  avenged. 

CASIMIB. 

O banish  him! 
This  in^my  will  crush  me.     O  for  my  sake, 
Banish  him,  my  liege  lord ! 

BMBBICK  {scornfulfy), 

Whatt  to  the  army  7 
Be  calm,  young  friend !   Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger. 
The  child  o'er-powcrs  the  man.    In  this  emergence 
I  must  take  counsel  for  us  botti.     Retire. 

[Exit  CiSfM IB  in  agitation. 
BMBBICK  {alone,  looks  at  a  Calendar). 
Tlie  changeful  planet,  now  in  her  decay, 
Dips  down  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
With  her  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Cursed  by  the  last  look  of  the  waning  moon : 
I  And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'd  horns, 
'  Shall  greet  me  fearless  in  the  new-bom  crescent. 
,  [Exit. 

Scene  changes  to  another  view,  namely,  the  back  of  the 
\  Palace — a  Wooded  Park,  and  Mountains. 

Enter  Zapolta,  with  an  Infant  in  her  arms. 

ZAPOLTA. 

,  Uash,  dear  one!  hush !  My  trembUng  arm  disturbs  thee! 

I  Thou,  the  Protector  of  the  helpless !  thou, 

'  The  widow's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 

'  Direct  my  steps!  Ah  whither T  O  send  down 

Thy  angel  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother, 
I  Driven  forth  into  the  cruel  widerness! 

Hash,  sweet  one !  Thou  art  no  llagar's  offq>ring :  Thou 
art 

The  rightful  heir  of  an  anointed  king! 
'  What  sounds  are  those?  It  is  the  vesper  cliaunt 
I  Of  Ubouring  men  returning  to  their  home ! 

Their  qoecn  has  no  home !  Hear  me,  heavenly  Father ! 
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And  let  this  darknc 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  ontspraad  wings 

To  hide  and  shield  us !  Start's!  thou  in  thy  slumbers? 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.     Hush ! 

Betray  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seize  thee 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they  '11  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.     Ha!  what?  A  soldier? 

[She  starts  back — and  enter  Cbbp  Ragozzi. 

CDBP  BAGOZZI. 

Sure  heaven  befriends  us.     Well !  he  hath  escaped  1 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treachery 

From  fortli  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart.     ^Ragotzi! 

u  0  brave  Ragoui!  Count!  Commander!  tFhat  noti» 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing!  a  poor  nothing! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son— monstrous ! 

Tyrant!  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  ihought'st  me  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Gould  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  the  queen  : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

bapolt A  (coming  fearfully  forward) . 

Art  thou  not  Ragozzi? 

CHEP  BAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  thea  the  miracle  is  full ! 

1  sec  heaven's  wisdom  is  an  ovcr-matcli 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste! 

ZAPOLVA. 

Stay!  Oh,  no!  Foi^ive  mc  if  I  wrong  thee! 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us, 

And  be  not  trcacherou* !  [IneeUng. 

CBBP  RAGOZZI  {raising  her). 
Madam  I  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPULTA. 

But  tyrants  have  an  hundred  eyes  and  arms! 

CBBP  BAGOZZI.  ^ 

Take  courage,  madam !  T  were  too  horrible, 
(1  can  not  do'i)  to  swear  I  'm  not  a  monster! — 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  the  door  on  Raab  Kiuprili — 

BAPOLTA. 

Kiuprili!  How? 

CHEP  BAGOZZI. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  it. 
The  tyrant  calTd  me  to  him,  praised  ray  zeal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seemed  right  zealous).    But  time  wastes:  In  Gne, 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  friends,  as  couriers 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner— 

ZAPOLTA. 

What !  Raab  Kiuprili  ? 

CBBP  BAGOZZI. 

Yes!  my  noble  general ! 
I  sent  him  off,  with  Emerick's  own  pacquet, 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow  him 

ZAPOLTA. 

Ah,  how?  Is  it  joy  or  fear!  My  limbs  seem  sinking! — 

CHBP  BAGOZZI  {supporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.     I  have  left  my  charger, 
A  gentle  beast  and  flpet,  and  my  boy's  mule, 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  like  a  bird, 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountains. 
The  course  we'll  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesses, 
Or  scare  the  followers.     Ere  we  reach  the  main  road. 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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He  would  have  died  to  mtc  me,  and  I  killd  him — 
A  husband  ao^  ti4her! — 

TIBSSA. 

Some  secret  poison 
Drinks  up  his  spirits ! 

oBDOviu  (fiercely  recollecting  himself). 
k  --  Let  the  Eternal  JtiKtice 

Prepofe  my'||linifthment  in  the  obscure  world — 
Xwill  qot  bear  to  live — to  live — O  aG[ony ! 
And  he  myself  alone  my  own  sore  torment! 

[  Tlie  doors  of  the  dungeon  are  broken  open^  and  in 
m  rush  ALHiDa4,  and  the  band  o/Mokbscobs.  ; 

ALHADBA.  « 

Seize  first  that  man  ! 

[Alvab  presses  onward  to  defend  Obdonio. 

^  jf       OBDOftlO. 

Off,  ruffians !  I  have  flung  away  my  sword, 
^oman,  my  life  is  thine !  to  thee  I  give  it  ! 
Off !  he  that  touches  me  with  his  hand  of  flesh, 
I  'II  rend  his  limbs  asunder!  I  have  strength 
With  this  bare  arm  to  scatter  you  like  ashes. 

ALBADBA. 

My  husband— 

OBDOrtlO. 

Yes,  I  murdcr'd  him  most  foully. 

ALTAB  and  T£BBSA. 

0  horrible  ! 

ALHADBA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children? 
Demon,  thou  shouldsi  have  sent  tliy  dnf;s  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood !     Then,  then  I  might  have  hardcn'd 
My  soul  in  misery,  and  have  had  comfort. 

1  would  have  stood  far  offj  quiet  tliough  dark, 
And  bade  the  race  of  men  raise  up  a  mourning 
For  a  deep  horror  of  desolation. 

Too  great  to  be  one  soul's  particular  lot  ! 
Brother  of  Zagri !  let  me  le:«n  upon'tliee. 

[Struggling  to  suppress  her  feelings. 
The  lime  is  not  yet  come  for  woman's  anj;ui$h, 
I  have  not  seen  his  blood — Within  an  hour 
Those  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me, 
Where  is  our  father  1   f  shall  curse  thee  then  ! 
Wert  thou  in  heaven,  my  curse  would  pluck  thee  thence! 

TRBBSA. 

lie  doth  repent !  See,  see,  1  kneel  to  thee! 

O  let  him  live  I  That  aged  man,  his  father 

ALHADBA  {sternlf). 

Why  had  he  such  a  son  ? 

[Sliouts  from  the  distance  of  Rescue  !  Rescue  ! 
Alvar !  Alvarl  and  Vie  voice  o/Valdez  heard. 

ALHADBA. 

Rescue  ? — and  Isidore's  Spirit  unavenged  7 
The  deed  be  mine  !  [Suddenly  stabs  Obdonio. 

Xow  take  my  life  ! 
OBDONIO  {staggering  from  the  wounff). 

•  Atonement ! 

Alvab  {while  with  Tbbksa  supporting  Obdomio). 

Arm  of  avenging  Heaven 

Thou  hast  snatch'd-from  me  my  most  cherish'd  hope — 

But  go  !  my  word  was  pledged  to  thee. 

OBDONIO. 

Away ! 
Brave  not  my  father's  rage !  I  thank  thee !  Thou— 

[Then  tHming  his  eyes  languidly  to  Alvab. 


She  hath  avenged  tlte  blood  of  Isidore ! 

1  stood  in  silence  like  a  slave  before  her 

That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 

And  satiate  this  self-accusing  heart 

With  biiierer  agonies  than  death  can  give. 

Forgive  me,  Alvar ! 

Oh  ! — couldst  thou  forget  me !       [Dies. 
[Alvab  and  Tebesa  bend  over  tlte  body  of  0%dokio. 
ALHADBA  {to  the  Moors). 
I  thank  thee,  Heaven  !  thou  hast  oldain'd  it  wisely, 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cure.     That  point 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  the  Oppressor's— Knew  1  a  hundred  men 
Despairing,. but  not  palsied  by  despair. 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World; 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 

Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  them ; 
The  strong  holds  of  the  cruel  men  should  fall, 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Towers  should 

fall; 
Till  Desolation  seemed  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were  and  had  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
&uig  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  forth, 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer! 

[Alu^dba  hurries  off  witli  the  Moors;  the  stage 

fills  witJt  armed  Peasants  and  Servants,  Zv- 

LiMEZ  and  Valdez  at  their  head.     Valdbz 

rushes  into  Alv\b's  arms. 

ALVAB. 

Turn  not  thy  face  that  way,  my  father !  hide, 

Oh  hide  it  from  his  eye !  Oh  let  thy  joy 

Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  first  blessing. 

[Bo^i  kntel  to  Valdez. 

VALOEZ. 

.My  Son  !  My  Alvar!  bless.  Oh  bless  him,  heaven ! 

TEBESA. 

Me  too,  my  Father  7 

VALDEZ. 

Bless,  Oh  bless  my  children  ! 

[Both 

ALVAB. 

Delights  so  full,  if  unalloyed  with  grief. 
Were  ominous,     in  these  Ktrange  dread  events 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice, 
Tliut  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice. 
Our  inward  monitrcss  to  guide  or  warn, 
If  listened  to  ;  but  if  repelled  with  scorn, 
At  length  as  dire  Remone,  she  reappears. 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfish  fears! 
Still  bids,  Remember  !  and  still  cries,  Too  late! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  fate. 


rise. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note  I ,  page  8 1 ,  col.  i . 
Yoa  arc  a  painter. 

The  following  lines  I  have  preserved  in  this  place,  not 
so  much  as  explanatory  of  the  picture  of  the  assassina- 
tion, as  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect  to  tlie  Pub- 
lic) to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  the  passage  being  no 
mere  fancy  portrait;  but  a  slight,  yet  not  unfaitliful, 
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SAKOLTA. 

Tfaon  hast  hit  my  thought ! 
All  the  long  day,  from  yester-morn  to  erening, 
The  reKtleis  hope  flutier'd  aboot  roy  heart. 
Oh,  we  are  querakNM  ereaturea!  Little  leas 
Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  mftke  ns  happy; 
And  little  more  than  nothing  it  teougfa 
To  discontent  us. — Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
Repine  he  had  not  arrived  ju»t  one  day  earlier 
To  keep  his  birth-day  here,  in  his  own  birth-pUce. 

OLYCINI. 

Dut  our  best  sports  belike,  and  gay  proe«iisions 
Would  to  my  lord  have  secm'd  but  work-day  sights 
Compared  with  those  the  royal  court  affords. 

SAROLTA. 

I  bare  small  wish  to  see  them.     A  spring  morning, 

With  its  wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  birds, 

And  its  bright  jewelry  of  flowers  and  dew-drops 

(Each  orbed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it), 

Would  put  them  all  in  eclipse.    This  sweet  retirement 

Lord  CaJumir's  wish  alone  would  have  made  sacred  : 

Bat  in  good  truth,  his  loving  jealousy 

bid  but  command,  what  1  bad  else  entreated. 

GLTCINI. 

And  yet  had  I  been  born  Lady  Sarolta, 
Been  wedded  to  the  noblest  of  the  realm. 
So  beautiful  besides,  and  yet  so  stately 

SAROLTA. 

Bosh!  innocent  flatterer ! 

OLTCINB. 

Nay  !  to  my  poor  fancy 
The  royal  court  would  seem  an  earthly  heaven, 
Made  for  such  stars  to  shine  in,  and  be  gracious. 

SASOLTA. 

So  doth  the  i(piorant  distance  siill  delude  us ! 

Thy  fancied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 

In  lis  mere  self  a  cold,  drear,  colooriess  void. 

Seen  from  below  and  in  the  large,  becomes 

The  bright  blue  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 

Well !  but  this  broil  that  scared  you  from  the  dance  7 

And  was  not  Laska  there :  he,  your  betrothed  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Ves,  madam  !  he  was  there.     So  was  the  maypole, 
For  we  danced  round  it. 

SAROLTA. 

Ah,  Glycine!  why, 
Why  did  yon  then  betroth  yourself  ? 

GLYCIMS. 

Because 
My  own  dear  lady  wislied  it !  't  was^ou  asked  me ! 

SAROLTA. 

Ves,  at  my  lord's  request,  but  never  wish'd. 
My  poor  affectionate  girl,  to  see  thee  wretched. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

^  GLYCINE. 

Oh,  yes !  It  is  a  wife's  chief  duty,  madam, 
To  stand  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him ; 
And,  I  am  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
But  I  shall  tremble. 

SAROLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  1  think, 
For  you  still  mock  him.    Bring  a  scat  from  the  cottage. 
[Exit  Glycine  into  tiie  coWige,  Sarolta  continues 
her  speech  looking  after  her. 
Something  above  tliy  rank  there  hangs  about  thee, 
And  in  thy  countenance,  thy  voice,  and  motion, 


Yea,  e'en  in  thy  simplicity,  Glycine, 
A  6ne  and  feminine  grace,  that  makea  me  feel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  diae! 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that— the  courage. 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  ^ve 
A  new  soul  to  ifli  gentleness,  doth  prove  thee! 
Thou  art  q>rung  too  of  no  ignoble  bfood, 
Or  there 's  no  faith  in  instinct ! 

[Angry  voices  and  clamour  within^  re-enter  Gltgihi. 

gltciiie. 
Oh,  madam  !  there 's  a  party  of  your  servants, 
And  my  lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  their  head. 
Have  come  to  search  Ibr  old  Batbory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  young  man !  't  was  he,  my  lady. 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  off  the  intruders ; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  change  him 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pray  don't  believe  them,  madam !  This  way !  This  way ! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [Calling  without. 

SAIOLTA. 

Be  calm,  Glycine. 
Enter  Laska  and  Servants  unA  Old  Batbory. 

LASKA  {to  BaTIORY). 

We  have  no  concern  with  you !  What  needs  your  pre- 
sence? 

OLD  BATflORT. 

What !  Do  you  think  I  'II  suffer  my  brave  boy 
To  bealander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-ruffians. 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice, — yes,  mere  malice!  — 
To  tell  its  own  tale  7 

[Laska  and  Servants  bow  to  Lady  Sarolta. 

SAROLTA. 

Laska  !  What  may  this  mean? 
laska  {pompously,  as  commencing  a  set  speech). 
Madam  !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship ! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Batbory, 
Stands  charged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he, 
On  yester-eve,  being  his  lordship's  birth-day. 
Did  traitorously  defame  Lord  Casimir : 
The  lord  high-steward  of  the  realm,  moreover 

SAROLTA. 

Be  brief !  We  know  bis  titles ! 

LASKA. 

And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emcrick. 
And  furthermore,  said  witnesses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants ; 
Yea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsman, 
'  Ilis  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house. 
And  trampled  it  in  scorn. 

SAROLTA  (to  the  Servants  who  offer  to  speak). 

You  have  had  your  spokesman  ! 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  ? 

OLD  BATBORY. 

I  know  not : 
But  if  no  ill  betide  him  on  the  mountains, 
He  will  not  long  be  absent ! 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  art  his  father  ? 

OLD  BATBORY. 

None  ever  with  more  reason  prized  a  son  ; 
Yet  1  hate  falsehood  more  than  1  love  biro. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  presence, 
Witness'd  tlie  affray,  besides  tliese  men  of  malice; 
And  if  I  swerve  from  truth 
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OLTCIHS. 

Yes !  good  old  man  ! 
My  lady  !  pray  believe  him  ! 

•AROLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
Be  silent,  I  command  you.  [  Then  to  Batbokt. 

Speak  !  we  hear  you ! 

OLD  aATBOKT. 

My  tale  is  brief.     During  our  festive  dance, 

Your  servants,  the  accusers  of  my  son, 

Offer'd  gross  insults,  in  unmanly  sort. 

To  our  village  maidens.    He  (could  he  do  leas?) 

Rose  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty. 

And  so  persuasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Your  hectoring  sparks  so  over  brave  to  women 

Are  always  cowards),  that  they  soon  took  flight, 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters, 

Have  framed  this  tale,  out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  provoked. 

SASOLTA. 

Old  man !  you  talk 
Too  bluntly!  Did  your  son  owe  no  respect 
To  the  livery  of  our  house? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Even  such  respect 
Aft  the  sheep's  skin  should  gain  for  the  hot  wolf 
That  hath  began  to  worry  the  poor  lambs  ! 

LASKA. 

Old  insolent  ruffian ! 

GLTCINB. 

Pardon  !  pardon,  madam  ! 
I  saw  the  whole  affray.     The  good  old  man 
Means  no  offence,  sweet  l:uly  ! — You,  yourself, 
Laska!  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians! 
Shame  on  you  ! 

SAaoLTA  {speaks  with  affected  anger). 
What!  Glycine!  Go,  retire  I 

[Exit  Glycink,  mournfully. 
Be  it  then  that  these  men  faulted.     Yet  yourself, 
Or  better  still  belike  the  maidens'  parents, 
Might  have  complain'd  to  us.     Was  ever  access 
Denied  you  t  Or  free  audience?  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  to  punish  our  own  servants? 

old  BATBonr. 
So  then  !  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patience! 
And  must  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  plants, 
Leave  his  young  roses  to  the  rooting  swine, 
While  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance 
His  leisure  serve  to  scourge  them  from  their  ravage  ? 

LASKA. 

Ho !  Take  the  rude  clown  from  your  lady's  presence ! 
1  will  report  her  further  will ! 

SABOLTA. 

Wait  then, 
Till  thou  hast  learnt  it!  Fervent  good  old  man  ! 
Forgive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  face  of  sternness,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[Then  speaks  to  the  Servants. 
Hence!  leave  my  presence!  and  you,  Laska!  mark  me! 
Those  rioters  arc  no  longer  of  my  household  ! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  from  a  rose 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Restore  the  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden  s  eye  familiarised  to  licence. — 
But  these  men,  Laska — 


LASKA,  {aside). 

Tel,  now 't  is  coming. 

SAIOLTA. 

Brutal  aggressors  first,  then  baffled  dastards, 
That  they  have  sought  to  piece  oat  their  revenge 
With  a  tale  of  words  lured  from  the  lips  of  anger 
Stamps  them  most  dailgtroas;  and  till  1  want 
Fit  means  for  wicked  ends,  we  shall  not  need 
Their  services.     Discharge  them  !  You,  Bathory ! 
Are  henceforth  of  my  household !   1  shall  place  you 
Near  my  own  person.     When  your  son  returns, 
Present  him  to  us! 

OLD  BATIOIT. 

Ua !  what,  strangers'  here ! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eye  ? 
Your  goodness,  lady — and  it  came  so  sudden — 
I  can  not — must  not — let  you  be  deceived. 
I  have  yet  another  tale,  but—    [Then  to  Sabolta  euide. 

Not  for  all  ears ! 

SABOLTA. 

1  oft  have  pass'd  your  cottage,  and  still  praised 

Its  beauty,  and  that  trim  orchard-plot,  whQse  blmsoms 

The  gusts  of  April  shower'd  aslant  its  thatch. 

Come,  you  shall  show  it  me !  And  while  you  bid  it 

Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  1  should  witness 

The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 

Of  an  ebbing  grief. 

[Bathort  bowing,  shows  her  into  his  cottage. 
LASKA  {alon^ 
Vexation  ilffeffled!  schooi'd! 
Ho!  Laska!  wake!  why?  what  can  all  this  mean? 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger! 
Oh  the  false  witch!  It  is  too  plain,  she  lores  him. 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady's  person, 
She  'II  see  this  Bethlen  hourly! 

[Laska  Jlings  himself  into  the  seat.    Gltcire 
peeps  in  timidly. 

GLTCIRB. 

Laska !  Laska ! 


Is  my  lady  gone? 


Is  he  retum'd  ? 


LASKA  {surlUy). 
Gone. 

GLYClllK. 

Have  you  yet  seen  hira? 


[Laska  starts  up  from  his  seat. 
Has  the  seat  stung  you,  Laska? 

LASKA. 

No,  serpent !  no ;  't  is  you  that  sting  me ;  you ! 
What  I  you  would  cling  to  him  again ! 

OLYCIIfB. 

Whom? 

LASKA. 

Bethlen !  Bethkn ! 
Yes ;  gaze  as  if  your  very  eyes  embraced  him ! 
Ha !  you  forget  the  scene  of  yesterday ! 
Mute  ere  he  came,  but  then — Out  on  your  screams, 
And  your  pretended  frars! 

OLYCIIfB. 

Tout  fears,  at  least, 
Were  real,  Laska!  or  your  trembling  limbs 
And  white  cheeks  played  the  hypocrites  mo^Yilriy! 

'  Refrn  to  tbe  iMr,  which  1m  fwU  kUrtisf  la  hit  ejo.  As  W- 
iowiog  11m  wu  bemfwed  ■neoMclowly  frosi  Hr  WaNswartk'a 
Esemniom. 
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I  fear !  whom  7  What? 

OLTCim. 

I  know,  what  I  thonld  fear, 
Were  I  in  Laska's  place. 

WhICt 

OLTCINS. 

My  own  conscience, 
For  haTing  fed  my  jealousy  and  eniy 
With  a  plot,  made  out  of  other  men's  rerengea, 
Against  a  brsTe  and  innocent  young  man's  life !         • 
Yet,  yet,  pray  tell  me! 

LASKA  (malignantfy). 

You  will  know  too  soon. 

GLTClirs. 

Would  I  could  find  my  lady !  though  she  chid  me— 
Yet  this  suspense —  [Going. 

LASKA. 

Stop !  stop !  one  question  only  — 
I  am  quite  calm — 

6LTC1NK. 

Ay,  as  the  old  song  says, 
Calm  as  a  tiger,  valiant  as  a  dore. 
Nay  now,  1  have  marr'd  the  verse :  well !  this  one  ques- 
tion— 

,  LASKA. 

Are  you  not  bound  to  me  by  your  own  promise? 
And  is  it  not  as  plain*- 

,     GLTCIRK. 

Halt!  that's  two  questions. 

LASKA. 

P^baw!  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  impudence. 

That  you  're  in  love  with  this  young  swaggering  beggar, 

Beiblen  Bathory?  When  he  was  accused, 

Why  press'd  you  forward  ?  Why  did  you  defend  him? 

OLTCINS. 

Ouestion  meet  question  :  that  *s  a  woman's  privilege. 

Why,  Laska,  did  you  urge  Lord  Casimir 

To  make  my  lady  force  that  promise  from  me? 

LASKA. 

So  then,  yon  aay,  Lady  Sarolta  forced  you  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Could  I  look  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 

And  say  her  nay?  As  for  back  as  I  wot  of 

All  her  commands  were  gracious,  sweet  requests. 

How  could  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 

Most  needs  have  sounded  to  me  as  commands  ? 

Aad  as  for  love,  had  I  a  score  of  loves, 

t*d  keep  them  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  mistress. 

LASKA. 

Not  one  for  Beihlen  7 

6LTCINI. 

Oh  !  that  *Ib  a  different  thing. 
To  be  sure  he  's  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
To  his  good  old  father.     But  for  loving  him — 
Nay,  there,  indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Laska ! 
Poor  youili !  I  rather  think  I  grieve  for  him ; 
For  ]  sigh  so  deeply  when  1  tliink  of  him ! 
And  if  I  see  him,  the  tears  come  in  my  eyes. 
And  my  faenrt  beats;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 
Thatlkieiyrar-wolf  (  had  gored  him  as  he  hunted 
la  Mm  haunted  forest! 

'  For  iIm  bMt  acoovai  of  (be  War-wolf  or  Lyaalhropvt,  ms 
iuTTo>'s  Hmm  ntf,  CmAt.»%»*'  EwfUik  Pot;  vol.  Ir,  p.  i3  «. 


LASKA. 

Tou  dare  own  all  this? 
Your  lady  will  not  warrant  promise-breach. 
Mine,  pampered  Bliss!  yon  shall  be;  and  I  'U  make  you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeance.    Odds,  my  fingers 
Tingle  already  I  [Makes  OurtaUning  signs. 

OLTciicK  {tuide). 
Ha !  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Gltcink  then  cries  omI4U  if  afraid  of  being  betUen. 
Oh,  save  me  I  save  me !  Pray  don't  kill  me,  Laska ! 
Enter  BrrnLKN  in  a  Bunting  Dress. 

•KTILSir. 

What,  beat  a  woman ' 

LASKA  (to  GlTCIIIk). 

O  you  cockatrice ! 
•ktblbh. 
Unmanly  dastard,  hold! 

LASKA  {pompously). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I— am,  Sir?— (S'death !  how  black  he  looks  I) 

BITILKir. 

I  have  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time. 
But  none  less  like  a  man,  than  this  before  me 
That  lifts  his  hand  against  a  timid  female. 

LASKA. 

Bold  yontli!  she 's  mine. 

GLTCINK. 

No,  not  my  master  yet, 
But  only  u  to  be;  and  all  because 
Two  years  ago  my  lady  ask'd  me,  and 
I  promised  her,  not  him;  and  if  i/ie  'U  let  me, 
I  'U  hale  you,  my  lord's  steward. 

BKTHLEN. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 

6LYCINB. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen;  for  he  just  now  brought 
False  witnesses  to  swear  away  your  life : 
Your  life,  and  old  Batliory's  too. 

•  KTKLKK. 

Bathory's! 

Where  is  my  father?  Answer,  or Ha!  gone! 

[Laska  during  this  time  slinks  off  the  Stage,  ming 
Oireatening  gestures  to  Gltcink. 

GLTCINK. 

Oh,  heed  not  him!  I  saw  you, pressing  onward, 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youth, 
It  \%your  life  they  seek  ! 

BKTBLKN. 

My  life? 

GLTCINK. 

Alas! 
Lady  Sarolta  even — 

BKTBLKN. 

She  does  not  know  me! 

GLTCINK. 

Ob  that  she  did!  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 

With  such  stem  countenance.  But  though  she  spurn  me, 

I  will  kneel,  Betlilen — 

BITHLKN. 

Not  for  me,  Glycine ! 
What  have  I  done?  or  whom  have  1  offended  ? 

GLTCINK. 

Rash  words,  't  is  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 

[Bktblen  muUers  to  himself  indignantly. 
GLTCINK  {aside). 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  ball,  o'  the  god. 
The  shaft  just  flown  that  kilid  tho  serpent! 

^  i4 
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BiTHLXN  (muttering  aside). 


King! 


6LTCIICI.  • 

Ah,  often  have  I  wished  jo«  were  a  king. 
Ton  would  protect  the  hdplest  every  where. 
As  yon  did  us.    And  I,  too,  should  not  Uien 
Griere  for  you,  Bethlen,  as  I  do;  nor  have 
The  tears  cooie  in  my  eyes ;  nor  dream  bad  dreams 
That  yon  were  kiU'd  in  the  farest;  and  then  Laska 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Yes,  the  base  man,  he  says)  that  I~I  love  you. 

BrrHLiN.' 
Pretty  Glycine !  wert  thou  not  betrodied — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
This  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
With  my  own  fancies,  starting  up  like  omens. 
That  I  feel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  asks  and  answers  wildly.— But  Bathory7 

GLTCIlfl. 

Hist !  't  is  my  lady's  step !  She  must  not  see  you ! 

[BiTBLBN  retires. 

Enter  from  the  Cottage  Sabolta  and  Bathoet. 

SABOLTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son  !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy — 

You  here.  Glycine?  [Exit  Batookt. 

OLTCIMB. 

Pardon,  pardon,  Madam! 
If  you  but  saw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not, 
Tou  could  not  have  him  harm'd. 


SABOLTA. 


Be  calm,  Glycine! 
[Sobb^g. 


OLTCIlfB. 

No,  I  shall  break  my  heart. 

SABOLTA  {taking  her  hand). 
Ha!  in  it  so? 
O  strange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy. 
That  of  like  fates,  though  all  unknown  to  each, 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet! 

GLTCINE. 

Old  Bathory— 

SABOLTA. 

Seeks  his  brave  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Yes,  in  good  truth,  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlen 
Seems  a  most  noble  and  deserving  youth. 

OLTGIRK. 

My  lady  does  not  mock  me  ? 

SABOLTA. 

Where  is  Laska? 
Hashe  not  told  thee? 

GLTCfNE. 

Nothing.     In  his  fear — 
Anger,  I  mean— stole  off— I  am  so  flutter'd — 
Left  me  abruptly — 

SABOLTA. 

His  shame  eitcuses  him ! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd;  and  in  discharging 
His  own  tools,  cons  a  lesson  for  himself. 
Bathory  and  the  youth  henceforward  live 
Safe  in  my  lord's  protection. 

OLTCIlfB. 

The  sainto  bless  you  1 
Shame  on  my  graceleat  hyrt!  How  dared  I  fear 
Lady  Sarolta  could  h9t''*4li 


SAMIJ-A. 

Coiae^ 
Be  youraelf,  girl ! 

.      •LTOIRK. 

O, 'tis  so  full  Aere/      [Jtkerhemtt. 
And  now  it  can  not  harm  him  if  I  tell  you. 
That  the  old  man's  son-* 

SAIOLTA. 

Is  not  that  old  man's  son ! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  f/be«  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  intestine 
Shook  and  engulfd  the  pillars  of  lUyria. 
This  other  fragmenl;  thrown  back  by  that  same  eanh- 

qnake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  nature, 
Perchance  may  pieec  out  and  interpret  thioe. 

Command  thyself!  Be  secret!  His  true  father 

Heac'st  thou? 

M.TGUIB  {eagerly). 
OtelL 
BBTILBR  (who  had  overkaard  the  last  few  words^  now 

ncjfcesoMf). 

Tca»  tell  me,  Shape  from  heaven ! 
Who  IB  my  father  ? 

SABOLTA  {gazing  with  surprise). 

Thine?  7%^  father?  Rise! 

•LTCINB. 

Alas!  He  hath  alarm'd  you,  my  dear  lady! 


SABOLTA. 


■  r^ 


His  cowmnanct,  not  his  act! 

OLTCIlfB. 

Rise,  Bethlen!  Rise! 

BSTBLBN . 

No ;  kneel  thoa  too !  and  with  thy  orphan'*  tongue 

Plead  for  me!  I  am  rooted  to  the  earth. 

And  have  no  power  to  rise!     Give  nie  a  father ! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplifted  eyes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtake  it. 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  ^jtto 

In  thine  own  heart !  Speak!  speak f  1l(i4|ft  to  me 

A  name  in  the  world !  '''V 

SABOLTA. 

By  that  blest  Heavea  I  gtzod  at, 
I  know  not  who  thou  art.    And  if  I  knew. 
Dared  I— But  rise! 

BBTBLBN. 

Blest  spirits  of  osy  porenla^ 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now!  Yfe  shine  upon  me ! 
And  like  a  flower  that  coib  forth  from  a  ruin, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see! 

SABOLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spolon  the  mountain's  ridge. 
But  what  it  is  thou  knaiffiu  ftot.     Even  such 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee<«*haf>ly,  brave  youth. 
Is  all  Fate  makes  it  safe'  for  thee  to  know ! 

BETHLEN. 

Safe?  safe?  0  let  me  then  inherit  danger, 
And  it  shall  be  my  birth-right! 

SABOLTA  {aside). 

Thi^look 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  sk*" 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  mp 
Thou  know'st  it,  Bethlen  ? 

BBTBLEN. 

Lady,  't  was  my  wont 
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To  roam  there  io  my  chiUbood  oft  alone. 
And  mutter  to  myielf  the  name  of  Entber. 
For  tcill  Bathory  (why,  till  now  I  gucw'd  not) 
Would  never  hear  it  from  my  lips,  but  sighing 
Gaied  upward.    Tet  of  late  an  idle  terror—— 

•  OLTCIRB. 

Madam,  that  wood  it  haunted  by  the  war-wohres, 
Vampires,  and  moostrous— — 

SAiOLTA  {with  a  smile). 

Moon-calves,  erednloiM  girl ! 
Haply  some  o'ergrown  savage  of  the  forest 
Hath  lus  lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  the  rest. 

[Then  spemking  agmin  is  BetkUn. 
After  that  last  great  battle  (O  young  man ! 
Tbou  waketc  anew  my  life's  sole  anguish),  that 
Which  fixed  Lord  £merick  on  his  throne,  Bitfaory 
Ud  by  a  cry,  far  inward  from  tha  track. 
In  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  as  in  a  nesi, 
Did  find  thee,  Bethlen,  then  a  helpless  babe : 
Tbe  robe,  that  wrapt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 

BrraLBH. 
An  infant's  weakness  doth  relax  My  frame. 

0  lay— I  fear  to  ask 

iAaOLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BKTBLItf.  • 

Strike !  O  strike  quickly !  Sec,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  his  breast. 

1  am  stone,  cold  stone. 

'h;      Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 
Scarce  by  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 
A  wounded  lady  lay,  whose  life  fast  waning 
Seem'd  to  survive  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes. 
That  strain'd  towards  the  bal>e.     At  length  one  arm 
Painfully  from  her  own  weight  disengaging, 
She  pointed  first  to  Heaven,  then  from  her  bosom 
Drew  forth  a  golden  casket.    Thus  entreated 
Thy  faster-father  took  thee  in  his  arms, 
And,  kneeliQ^  spake :  If  aught  of  this  world's  comfort 
Can  reach  ikylNhft,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth, 
That  at  my  SM  risk  I  will  save  thy  child! 
Her  countenance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  preparing 
A  lend  voice,  but  it  died  upon  lier  lips 
I  In  a  faint  whisper,  •  Fly !  Save  him !  Hide- hide  all  !• 

I  BKTHLIN. 

;  And  did  he  leave  herT  What!  had  I  a  mother? 
And  left  her  bleeding,  dying?  Bought  I  vile  life 
With  the  dijsertion  of  a  dying  motlier? 
Oh  agony! 

OLTCINK. 

Alas!  thou  art  bewilder'd, 
And  dost  forget  diou  wert  a  helpless  infant ! 

BETMll.;'' 

What  else  can  1  i^member;'  tMtfH  mother 
Mangled  and  left  to  perish  ? 

SASOLTA.  ^ 

Husli,  Glycine ! 
It  is  the  ground-swell  of  a  teeming  instinct : 
Let  it  but  lift  itself  to  air  and  sunshine. 
And  it  will  find  a  mirror  in  the  waters. 
It  n«r  Mdut  boi  above  it.     Check  him  not ! 

'         V  '  BBTBLIN. 

0  AkI  iRre  diffused  among  the  waters 
That  pierce  into  the  secret  depths  of  earth, 
And  find  their  way  in  darkness !  Would  that  I 
Gould  spread  myself  upon  the  homeless  winds! 
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And  I  would  seek  herl  for  she  it  not  dead  ! 
She  c«is  not  die !  O  pardon,  graeious  lady; 
You  were  about  to  say,  that  he  recum'd— 

SAtOLTA. 

Deep  Love,  tbe  godlike  in  us,  still  believes^' 
itt  objects  as  Immortal  as  itself ! 

BSTM.Bfr. 

And  found  Iter  still— 

SAtOLTA. 

Alas!  he  did  return  : 
He  left  no  spot  unsearch'd  in  all  the  forest. 
But  she  (I  trust  me  by  some  firiendly  hand) 
Had  been  borne  off. 

•BTItBR. 

O  whither? 

OLTCim. 

Dearest  Bethlen! 
I  would  that  yon  could  weep  like  me!  O  do  not 
Gaxe  so  upon  the  air! 

SABOLTA  (continuing  the  story). 
While  he  was  absent, 
A  friendly  troop,  't  is  ceruio,  scour'd  tbe  wood, 
Hotly  pursued  indeed  by  Emerick. 

BCriLBII. 

Emerick. 
Oh  Hell! 

GLYCiRS  (Io  silence  him). 
Bethlen! 

BBTRLBR. 

Hist !  1  'II  curse  him  in  a  whisper  ^ 
This  graeious  lady  must  hear  blessings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head, 
Xor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift  way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek: 
Or  else  she  were  my  modier ! 

SABOLTA. 

Noble  youth  I 
From  me  fear  nodiing!  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Offerings  of  expiation  for  misdeeds 
Long  pass'd  that  weigh  me  down,  though  innocent ! 
Tliy  foKter-fether  hid  the  secret  from  thee, 
Fnr  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded. 
Proud,  restless,  and  ill-sorting  with  thy  state! 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'st  made  tliyself  suspected 
E'en  where  Suspicion  reigns,  and  asks  no  proof 
But  its  own  fears!  Great  Nature  hath  endow'd  ihee 
With  her  best  gifts!  From  me  tbou  sbalt  receive 
All  honourable  aidance!  But  haste  hence! 
Travel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  thy  years!  Be  tbou  henceforth  my  soldier! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  suffer'd, 
Thou  solvest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  from  thine  own  honour 
Guide  thee  10  that  thou  seekest ! 

«LTCIRB. 

Must  he  leave  us  ? 

BETBLBlf. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing. 

But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes?  Some  sighs 

That  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  stifling? 

May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtues,  high-born  lady. 

Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  far,  for  aloof 

To  scare  nil  evil  from  thee !  Tet,  if  fate 

Hath  destined  thee  one  douUful  hour  of  danger. 

From  tlie  uttermost  regiooi^  the  earth,  methinks. 
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Swift  as  a  spirit  ioToked,  I  should  be  widi  thee ! 

And  then,  perchaoce,  I  might  IiaTe  power  to  unbosom 

These  thanks  that  struggle  here.     Eyet  fair  as  thine 

Hare  gazed  on  rac  with  tears  of  love  and  anguish. 

Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  beheld  unconscious ; 

And  tones  of  anxious  fondness,  passionate  prayers. 

Have  been  talk'd  to  me !  But  this  tongue  ne'er  soothed 

A  mother's  ear,  lisping  a  mother  s  name ! 

O  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 

And  no  love  could  return!  One  boon  then,  lady! 

Where'er  thou  bid'st,  I  go  thy  faithful  soldier. 

Rut  first  must  trace  the  spot,  where  she  lay  bleeding 

Who  gave  me  life.    Mo  more  shall  beast  of  ravine 

Affront  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest! 

Or  if  avengers  more  than  human  haunt  thKre, 

Take  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly, 

They  shall  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart's 

blood 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.  Blood  calls  for  blood ! 

[Exit  BKTHLcn. 

SAIOLTi. 

Ah !  it  was  this  I  fear'd.    To  ward  off  this 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  the  self  same  oak, 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  his  infant  arm. 

6LYCINK. 

Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him!  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  to  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant  grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wizard 
Power  to  put  on  the  fell  hyaena's  shape. 

'.«.  SAROLTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  thee.  Glycine?  *' 

I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  faith. 

CLTCIMS. 

O  chide  me  not,  dear  lady !  question  Laska, 
Or  the  old  man. 

SAROLTA. 

Forgive  me,  I  spake  harshly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl : 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee? 

GLYCINE. 

Three  days  past 
A  courier  from  the  king  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilful  man,  that  arm'd  himself  on  purpose : 
And  never  hath  been  heard  of  from  that  time ! 

[Sound  of  horns  unthouL 

SASOLTA. 

Hark!  dost  thou  hear  it? 

OLTCIHK. 

T  is  the  sound  of  horns ! 
Our  huntsmen  are  not  out! 

SASOLTA. 

Lord  Casimir 
Would  not  come  thus !  [Horns  again. 

GLTCIMB. 

Still  louder! 

SAROLTA. 

Haste  we  hence! 
For  I  believe  in  part  thy  tale  of  terror ! 
But,  trust  me,  't  is  the  inner  man  transform 'd  : 
Beasts  in  the  shape  of  men  are  worse  than  war-wolves. 
[SAtoLTAafuf  Gltciai  exeunt.  Trumpets  etc.  louder. 


Enter  Emsrjck,Lord  Rudolph,  Laska  and  Hunts- 
men and  Attendants. 
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RUDOLPH. 

A  gallant  chace.  Sire. 

BMBRICK..     . 

Aye,  but  this  new  quarry 
That  we  last  started  seems  worth  all  the  rest . 

[77ttfn  to  Laska. 
And  you — excuse  me — what 's  your  name? 

LASKA. 

^  Whatever 

Your  Majesty  may  please. 

EMKRICK. 

Nay,  that 's  too  Ute,  man. 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfather 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee? 

LASKA. 

Laska,  my  liege  Sovereign. 

KMKRICK. 

Well,  my  liege  subject  Laska!     And  you  are 
Lord  Gasimir's  steward  ? 

LASKA. 

And  your  majesty's  creature. 

KMKRICK. 

'Two  gentle  dames  made  off  at  our  approach. 
Which  was  your  lady  ? 

LASKA. 

My  liege  lord,  the  taller. 
The  other,  please  your  grace,  is  h^r  poor  handmaid. 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    But  the  maid 's  froward^ 
Yet  would  your  grace  but  speak — 

KMKRICK. 

Hum,  master  steward ! 
I  am  honoured  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [To  Laska,  then  to  Rudolph. 

Lord  Rudolph,  you  'II  announce  our  coming. 
Greet  fair  Sarolta  from  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.     Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  state 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LORD  RUDOLPH  {aside). 
I..ewd,  ingrate  tyrant!  Yes,  I  will  announce  thee. 

KMKRICK. 

Now  onward  all.  [Exeunt  attendants. 

KMKRICK  (solus). 

A  fair  one,  by  my  foith ! 
If  her  face  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature. 
My  good  friend  Casimir  had  his  reasons  too. 
«  Her  tender  health,  her  vow  of  strict  retirement. 
Made  early  in  the  convent — His  word  pledged — • 
All  fictions,  all!  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  to  the  prophet, 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain !  In  this  Laska 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  dolt. 
Through  the  transparence  of  the  fool,  methought, 
I  saw  (as  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile's  eye.  that  peer'd  up  from  the  bottom. 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.     Hot  ambition 
Won  me  the  husband.     Now  let  vanity 
And  the  resentment  for  a  forced  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wife !  Let  him  be  deem'd  the  aggratsor 
Whose  cunning  and  distrust  began  the  game! 

[ExiL 
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ACT  VL 

SCENE  I. 

^  savage  vhkmI.     Al  one  side  a  cavern^  otferhung  with 
,iyjr.     Z4P0LTA  nnd  R4ab  Kiupsili  discovered :  6ot/t, 
▼iwf  especially  the^  latCfr,  in  rude  and  savage  gar- 
mients. 

SAAB  KIUPtlLI. 

Heard  you  then  aa^ht  while  I  wat  slumberiagT 

ZAPOLTA. 

Nothing. 
Only  your  hee  became  conrulsed.    We  miserable ! 
b  heaTcn's  last  mercy  fled?  Is  deep  grown  treacherous? 

EAAB  KtUPBlLI. 

0  for  a  sleep,  for  sleep  itself  to  rest  in ! 

1  dreamt  I  had  met  with  food  hen^ith  a  tree, 
Aod  I  was  seeking  yon,  when  all  at  ooce 

My  feet  became  entangled  in  a  net : 

Still  more  entangled  as  in  rage  I  tore  it 

At  length  I  freed  myself,  had  sight  of  you, 

Bat  as  I  hasten'd  eagerly,  again 

I  found  my  frame  encnmber'd  :  a  huge  serpent 

Twined  round  my  chest,  but  tightest  round  my  throat. 

Z4P0LTA. 

Alas!  't  was  lack  of  food  :  for  hunger  chokes ! 

SAAB   KIUPBILI. 

And  now  I  saw  yon  by  a  shrivell'd  child 

Strangely  pursued.     You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 

Tonch'd  yon  the  ground  methought,  but  close  above  it 

Did  seem  to  shoot  yourself  along  the  air, 

Aod  as  you  pass'd  me,  tiirn'd  your  face  and  shriek'd. 

ZAPOLTA. 

I  did  in  truth  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek, 
Scarce  knowing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock'd  sense  craved 
To  hear  the  scream,  which  you  but  seem'd  to  utter. 
For  vour  whole  face  look'd  like  a  mask  of  torture! 
Yet  a  rhikfs  image  doth  indeed  pursue  me  * 

ShriveiTd  with  toil  and  penury ! 

lAAB  KIUPIILI. 

Nay !  what  ails  you  ? 

ZAPOLTA. 

A  wonderons  faintness  there  comes  stealing  o'er  me. 
h  it  Death's  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
Ufe's  setting  san  behind  him  ? 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Cliecrly!  The  dusk 
^111  quickly  shroud  us.     Ere  the  moon  be  up, 
Tnui  me  I  'U  bring  thee  food ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
Coawn  itself  blunt.    O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
O'er  my  own  sorrows  as  my  rightful  subjects. 
Bat  wherefore,  O  revered  Kiuprilit  wherefore 
Did  my  importunate  prayers,  my  hopes  and  foncies. 
Force  thee  from  thy  seciire  though  sad  retreat? 
Woold  that  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth ! 
But  Beaven  b  just!  With  tears  I  conquer'd  thee, 
And  not  a  tear  b  left  me  to  repent  with ! 
Hadsi  thou  not  done  already — badst  thou  not 
Suffered — oh,  more  than  e'er  man  feign'd  of  friendship? 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Tec  be  thon  comforted!  What!  hadst  thou  faith 
^'hen  I  tnm'd  back  incredulous?  'T  was  thy  light 
That  kindled  mine.    And  shall  it  now  go  out, 
And  leave  thy  soul  in  darkness?  Tet  look  up, 


And  think  thou^ee'st  thy  samtod  lord  commission'd 

And  on  h»  way  to  aid  us!  Whence  those  late  dreams. 

Which  after  such  long  interval  of  hopeless 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  night  commanded  thy  return 

Hither?  and  still  presented  in  clear  vision 

This  wood  as  in  a  scene?  this  very  cavern? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  hand 

Work'd  in  those  signs.    The  hour  of  thy  deliverance 

Is  on  the  stroke : — for  Misery  can  not  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefs,  or  Patience  to  thy  sutPferance ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Can  not!  Oh,  what  if  thou  were  taken  from  me? 
Nay,  thou  sa^dst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one. 
Life's  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Necessity  of  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  onr  vestments. 
Housed  in  thb  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages. 
Danger  our  guest,  and  fimine  at  our  portal — 
Wolf-like  to  prowl  in  the  shmherd's  fold  by  night ! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  affrighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Gltcink  is  heard  dnging  without. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

Hark !  heard  you  not 
A  dbtant  chaunt ! 

SONG,  BT  Gltcink. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted : 

And  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold- 
Sweet  bird,  thou  wort  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  hefnpli'd 
''    Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist; 
His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 
All  else  of  amethyst ! 

And  thus  he  sang:  •  Adieu!  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  hiT  away! 
To-day!  to-day !» 

ZAPOLTA. 

Sure  *t  is  some  blest  spirit! 
For  since  thou  slewest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  wall,  that  wards  off  the  beleaguerer 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  again. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice !  quick  to  tlie  cave ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hark  !  her  voice  faulters!  [Exit  Zapolta. 

BAAB  KIUPBILI. 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  1  will  remain  unseen ! 

[KiuPBiLi  retires  to  one  side  of  the  stage.    Gltcink 
enters  singing. 

GLTCINK  (fearfully.) 
A  savage  place!  saints  sliield  me !  Bethlen !  Bethlen ! 
Not  here? — There 's  no  one  here!  I'll  sing  again. 

[Sings  again. 
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If  I  ill!  iiiii  liM'ir  ifiY  uwii  voice,  I  *\ui\  fiuicy 
[   V'lM  •■«  ill  '•11  <-lMiir«  MiuuUt!  [Starts. 

I  T  wM  tome  dry  braocU 

t»i  .|.i  i.r  ii«4  It'  oil,  ho  wi'ni  furth  m  tmIiIt, 

f'.>k  III!  I I  wtili  liini-'ouly  liw  arms .ID<1  bfku^cpear ! 

\^  till  •!  I  li>i%f  ilHwt  ijiki-*,  iliiAcriMtf  of  wine, 
|f--i--  Itf  ilii*  t  \%sv,  .iiiU  Mvk  iiim  with  tlic  restT 

itwm  kii>i*aiu  ^iif»Mr»\ 
I  i-tvM  ilti-iii  mill  l\v\' 

WIksv  an'  vwtt ' 

4|i   iK  i«t  itt.-,  Ih-tMtii    ^smK  ttt  ^tk«ir  own  voice! 
\il  .ill  III       li  iliiA  w«<«w  (Ik*  wM**oit%«Uii 

I  ti  » I  ti  •)  )i>ji  ^i'ti  * 


Ry  prayen,  and  wiili  the  shedding  of  hit  blood. 
To  nuke  dtuciosore  of  hb  parentage. 
But  most  of  all— 

ZAPOLTA  (rudiing  out  from  the  c««ent). 

Heaven's  blesaing  on  thee!  Speak! 
GLTam. 
Wb^her  bis  Mother  live,  or  perishM  here ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Angel  of  Mercy,  I  was  peri»bing 

And  thnu  didst  bring  me  food :  and  now  thou  briniffi 

The  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  consolation 

To  a  mother's  famish'd  heart !  Uis  name,  sweet  maiden 

«LTCItfB.  I 

E'en  till  this  momiog  we  were  wont  to  name  him 
Dethlen  Bathory ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Even  till  tliis  morning? 


\    i^i'Mi     •«•>>»   ''i. 


This  morning T  when  my  weak  faith  fail'd  me  wholly!    | 
1.^  txit  feurfmOy.  I  Pjinlon,  O  thou  that  portion'st  out  our  suffierance,  . 


K ■  I    •«•>>.  »w«„  .  '^  r  «t  .«iNi«,  <tfi.M-«  itk^m  i««J  car-  [  And  fill'st  again  the  widow's  empty  cruse ! 
■     .  .\.m,   .,i>   h^  .>•-»>««      tllitciiii  nrtsnUi    Sayon! 


■'•\    •>  »i-   » ..»  »»•,!».     \>  .•ii.i\i«>  .NfciMv  uivrn  and 


ti 


>>  I 

I    '■ 

»i  .  ■. 
(•■ ... 


OLTCIXB. 

The  fake  ones  charged  tlie  raliant  youth 
With  tmaoooos  words  of  Emcrick— 

XAfOLTA. 

Ha!  my  son! 

ALTCINE. 

.   ...s,  •    >s     Si         N.»     ^-i&'jiia:    And  of  Lord  Casimir— 

\   xi-t.  \«  Vt    \i«i  *.!  „*  ««i  'i»-«v.  HAS  KiOPtiu  [aside). 

...  >  «  w  «•    .  !.•  ««»t-«*  .*•  ?it  .-r*<*^     itj^ooy!  Mjr  son ! 

«   ■  .     >  ,•. ,   ss.    !>«•■  Mivi  \a'.  Sot  orr  dear  lady — 

\   «^<    >«>■  .«      ....■.■v>  tAPOLTA  and  BAAS  KlCPllLI. 

I  ..^     .  .        L     .     .         ....      a^       ..  ^»B      &.<«iwA-C.-  Who! 


*  » 


'    »  •      \  -  -» 


■  I        .  .      , 


•'   W  «tl 


.,  *,    .     .^x 


\    •X'i.. 


^  GLTCI<IB. 

X».;»»N  <*v»wx  ^.-v  LadySarolta 

.'  vva'J  a«d  dbehaf*:<d  these  b-id  men.  ! 

ahkS  Mrpsin  nminy  off  and  to  himself).  \ 

Righteous  heaveo  j 

xt:  stu  a  Ai«^:*:i.-t  «»f-.  and  I  repined  \ 

' 'Kt «  ,  "J*  Ts"*  A  Kk3.    A  »on  WA»  giTcn  me.  j 

V.  A»-.  •  *.r  ijL%-.  a:\*  1  fcrarc* »h«d  a  tear: 
»»».■*?    ;.!»:».•'»  Vk'ac*  my  curse  and  infamy. 

:k»«:iTk   n«rni«e»GlTCi!iE\ 
>.»-*^  irtrvx-on.    A»i  ^H*  vABfc;  Iwce  to  seek  him, 
in    »»in,  i..<i..Nv>i      A-.4I  ihou  fesr'st? 

Not  much !    : 

'\».  .••-?  rt.-^    I*."*    •■':%«  ?  •■*♦  A  child 
i.».v-.«.   m.  A'.  M..  ivr  >cA.-t  »ff<rbeatso. 
,      i.v  nH  vx  ii"7»i»»iT..  x&.*»i^i»frbe(S - 

—  s.«."»^  ir*.  K«»>  >*^'  -•**i»  *»«  deepen 
N     iv-  X..S  ».  .r,     "^  '**^'  ■■*'*^'  •*'  wAi:  »r  iifkaas  stormy! 

;i   ji.i.    .M  .-^nfaw-v  */»ii/^  jii^  ««r escape. 

"     .    v.  ,  .    >..»    »v«.»^             "  ■"  "•■  "  '  *•"»*    ••'^  **''*  *  vrk-lJmg  mother. 
*•■  •*»•■'■'■  •••».   i.|.  ..  .1.,      , .   ,..,„,,         "t^  )v.^'i-  I* /»iu  n- -y^ir  *<«.»«» 

.^  .  '  VL.,      Cftsimir's  wife 

-    •'!   *  liji,  ii4K||fr 

M 


•«\  •     \  •    «    - 

«   *\\  -.  \  » 

^      I.   ..   ..     '      K.      ..      .    J.^  »  «  .         k  »      . 

•     I.  k  ..     \>     .        1  ».        >•    .     .^,       1     ,,.        *  X  ^ 

>    «    k  »      k      .        .•        , 

^^  '  •■'  ' ,1  .»   ^SV^ 

•  • » .   \  »- 

»•*•     V      ...»      ,. 

^*  ■*'  '•'■-  ■•  '■■ > ,  >,     w...., 

lli>< 


I    If  ,►.-  -_^ 


a  ^r.'i.   u  .Numv    »ii,v 


Ok.  fc  i.-»  I  «^  j«'^v*wuis  iiTtf.  IV  T«-L««  iKt  old  mam 


•  * 


ZAPOLTA. 


Ill 


SAPOLTA  (m  agitation). 
O  speak! 

GLTCINK. 

A  wonnded  lady — 
[Zapolta  faints — they  both  support  her. 

OLTCINK. 

.other)   , 

BAAl  KIUPIILI. 

She  would  fain  bcliere  it, 
h  tbe  proofis  be.   Hope  draws  towards  itself 
ith  which  it  kindles. 

[Bom  heard  wtlftovt. 

To  tbe  cayem ! 
•k> 

«LTCI1«t. 

Perchance  some  biintsmen  of  the  king's. 
EAAB  KiopaiLi. 

OLTCINI. 

He  came  this  morning — 

tire  to  the  cavern,  bearing  Zapolta.  TIten 

'  BiTBLBN  armed  with  a  boar-spear. 

•  ETHLBlf. 

I  bad  a  glimpse 
ce  shape:  and  but  that  Fancy  often 
ntermeddler,  and  cries  halves 
tward  sight,  1  should  believe  I  saw  it 
le  human  prey.     O  my  preserver ! 
iilicr!  Yes,  thou  descrvcst  that  name ! 
lot  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
ypher  of  my  destiny 

[Looking  at  his  signet. 
inscribed  :  it  is  the  seal  of  fate  I 
nfing  the  cave).     Had  ever  monster  fitting 
r,  'i  is  yonder! 

ng  Den,  [  well  remember  thee! 
;ceived  me  not.     Heaven  leads  me  on  ! 
last,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance, 
;  monster  couchant  o'er  his  ravine ! 

[Biows  the  horn — then  a  pause. 
St !  and  with  another  swell 
■banned  watchers  of  this  wood! 
ive  come,  the  rightful  hrir 
e :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 
liofie  guiltless  blood  (lowed  streaming  here ! 

[hlows  again  louder. 
Is  the  monster  gorged  ?  Heaven  shield  me! 
Ful  spear!  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 
LEN  is  about  to  enter,  Kiuprili  speaks  from 
cavern  unseen. 

aAAB  kiuprili. 
hy  foot'  Retract  thine  idle  spear, 
>edient ! 

BKTHLEN  {in  amoicmenl). 

Ha!  What  art  ihou^  speak! 
ralAB  KiOPRiu.  (jtiU  unseen). 

BSTBLBX. 

By  a  dying  mother's  pangs, 
m  I.     Receive  me! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {sHU  unscen). 

Wait  !  Beware! 
step,  thou  treadest  upon  the  light 
I  must  darkling  flow,  and  sink  in  darkoess! 

BCTHLBN. 

boar-spear  trembles  like  a  reed  !— 


Oh,  fool !  minejiyes  are  duped  by  my  own  shuddering. — 
Those  piled  thongbts,  built  up  in  solitude. 
Year  following  year,  that  preia^d  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending, 
Biased  up  witliin  me  at  a  father^s  name- 
Do  they  desert  me  now! — at  my  last  trial? 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hiddoi  Light ! 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you!  Tell  what  sacrifice 
Will  make  you  gracious.  "^ 

BAAB  KiuPBiLi  {stiU  UHseen). 

Patience!  Truth!  Obedience! 
Be  thy  wholvioul  transparent!  so  the  Light 
Thou  seektiS^Aiy  enshrine  itself  within  thae ! 
Thy  name? 

BBTBLKN. 

•        Ask  rather  the  poor  roaming  savage. 
Whose  infoncy  no  holy  rite  had  blesL 
To  him,  perchance  rud»  spoil  or  ghastly  tropby« 
In  chase  or  bat4e  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none— but  Uke  a  dog  have  answof^d 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  tliat  fed  ^e  cali'd  me. 

BAAB  KIUPRILI  {sHU  UHseen). 
Thy  birth~place  ? 

BBTBLKiV. 

Deluding  spirits,  Do  ye  mock  me? 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  iu  birth-place? 
Yet  hear !  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  l>ats  cling,  have  I  survey'd  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  hath  her  nest  above  it. 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters! 1  iuvoke  you. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  dllved 
For  hidden  gold  bath  found  a  talismaii, 
O  telf!  what  rights,  what  offices  of  duty 
This  signet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  spirit* 
Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  ? 

BAAB  KiDPRiLi  (stiU  unseen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier. 
Than  tliou  mayest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hour! 

BBTBLBN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  prayer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows ! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice!  did  this 
Enwrap  one  fatherless  7 

ZAPOLTA  (unseen). 

One  fatherless! 
BRTBLSN  (starting). 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity ! 
Was  it  the  soften'd  echo  of  mine  own? 
Sad  echo!  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sickly. 
And  eru  it  died  it  had  been  moum'd  as  dead  ! 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul :  • 

()uick  let  me  ask!— while  yet  tliis  stifling  Fear, 
This  stop  of  tlie  heart,  leaves  utterance! — Art— arc 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  Uiat  gave  me  life? 
Have  I  a  mother  ? 
[Zapolta  ruslies  out  to  embrace  liim.  Bktbleii  startt. 
Ha! 
zapolta  (embracing  him). 
My  son!  my  son! 
A  wretched — Oh  no,  no!  a  blest — a  happy  mother! 
[7/te/  embrace.  Kiupbili  and  Gltcirb  atmeforwmrdt 
and  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT  ni. 

SCENE  L 

A  staUly  Boom  tit  LobdCasimik's  Catde. 

Enter  Emekick  and  Laska. 

KMKBICK. 

I  do  percehre  thou  bast  a  lender  coosdence, 
La*ka,  in  all  things  that  concern  thine  own 
Interest  or  safety. 

LASKA. 

In  this  soTereign  presence 
I  can  fear  nothing,  but  your  dread  db4>leguHire. 

BMBSICK. 

Perchance,  thou  think'st  it  strange,  that  /of  all  men 
Should  covet  thus  the  love  of  fair  Soralta, 
Dishonouring  Casinflr? 

LASKA. 

Far  be  it  from  me! 
Your  Majesty  s  loTe  and  choice  bring  honour  with  them. 

KMKBICK. 

Perchance,  thtp^^bast  heard,  that  Casimtr  is  my  friend. 
Fought  for  me,  yea,  for  my  sake,  set  al  nought 
A  parent's  blessing;  braved  a  fatbef's  curse? 

LiSKA  {aside). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Majesty  meant  I 
Oh  yes.  Sire!  't  is  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiuprili,  my  Lord's  fatlier — 

EMBBICK. 

T  is  your  ulk. 
Is  it,  good  statesman  Laska? 

laska. 

No,  not  mine, 
Not  mine,  an  pUosc  your  Majesty !  Tlicre  are 
Some  insolent  malcontents  indeed  that  talk  thus — 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.     As  Bathory's  son, 
The  fool  that  ran  into  the  monster's  jaws. 

bmkbick.  ^ 

Well,  't  is  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  us 
Of  traitors!    But  art  sure  the  youth 's  devoured? 

LASKA. 

Not  a  limb  left,  an  please  your  Majesty! 
And  that  unhappy  girl — 

EMEBICK. 

Thou  followed'st  her 
Into  the  wood  ?  [Laska  bows  assent 

Henceforth  then  I'll  believe 
That  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LASKA. 

Scarce  had  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her  veil 
When,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leaves 
Of  the  wood  shake — 

BMBBICK. 

Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LASKA. 

The  war-wolf  leapt ;  at  the  first  plunge  he  seized  her; 
Forward  I  rush'd! 

KMKBICK. 

Most  marvellous ! 

LASKA. 

Hurl'd  my  javelin; 
Which  from  his  dragon-scales  recoiling — 

BMBBICK. 

Enough! 
i  #And  take,  friend,  this  advice.  When  next  ihoo  longuest 

f    '■         


Bold  cooslMit  la  thy  exploit  with  this  monster. 
And  leave  oalonched  your  emnmon  talk  aforesaid, 
Whmc  voar  Lovd  did,  or  should  have  done. 


Jf/ talk? 

The  saints  forbid !  I  always  said,  fbf  aiy  part, 
«  fTas  not  the  king  Lord  'Casimir\dt^r9$i friend* 
Was  not  that  friend  m.  king  ?  tfhate'er  Ke  did 
'Tunis  all  from  pure  love  tp  his  Majesty. • 

KMKBICK. 

And  this  then  was  thy  talkl  While  knave  and  coward. 

Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  the  uppermost. 

In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  both. 

Babbler !  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  men. 

He  loved  himself,  loved  honours,  wealth,  dominion. 

All  these  were  set  upon  a  Calber'a  head : 

Good  truth !  a  most  unlucky  accident ! 

For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  the  prize ;  not  graze 

The  head  that  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 

Off  flew  the  parricidal  arrow.— Even 

As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Emerick 

Loves  Casimir,  intends  liun  no  dishonour. 

He  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  me  forsooth ! 

For  lore  of  me  now  let  him  wink !     Or  if 

The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  as  she  is  fair. 

He  may  still  pass  his  band,  and  find  all  smMkdi. 

[  Passing  his  hand  aerou  his  brom. 

LAStA. 

Your  Majttty's  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 
BMBBICK  (with  a  slight  start,   as  one  who  had  been 
talking  aloud  to  himself:  then  with  seem). 

Thee! 
*T  is  well !  and  more  than  meant  For  by  my  fsith 
I  had  half  forgotten  thee.— Thou  hast  the  key  1 

.  y  [Laska  bows. 

And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there's  full  ^Mtcel 

UkSXA. 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  you. 

BMBBICK. 

Here !  This  purse  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  fortune, 
If  thou  provest  faitliful.     But  if  thou  betniyest  me. 
Hark  you ! — the  wolf  tliat  shall  drag  thee  to  his  den 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 

[Exit  Embbice.    Laska  manet  with  a  key  in  one 
hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other. 

LASKA. 

Well  then  !  Here  I  stand, 
Like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Call  this  [Looking  at  the  pnrse. 

Preferment;  this  [Holding  up  Ae  key)^  Fidelity! 
And  first  my -golden  goddess:  what  bids  she? 
Only  :—  «  This  way  your  Majesty  I  hush,     tfu  house- 
hold 
Jre  all  safe  lodged.* — Then,  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her  round — 
So — the  door  opens— «nd  (brail  the  rest, 
'T  is  the  king's  deed,  not  Laska's.     Do  but  this 
And — ml  'm  the  mere  earnest  of  your  future  forinnes* 
But  what  says  the  other? — Whisper  on !  I  hear  you ! 

[Putting  the  key  to  his  ear. 
All  very  true  ! — but,  good  Fidelity! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promise. 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon-door, 
And  save  me  from  the  hangman?  Aye !  you  're  silent! 
What  not  a  word  in  answer?  A  clear  nonsuit! 
Now  for  one  look  to  tee  that  all  are  lodged 


BAPbLTA. 


.M. 


T«  btak  the  Gnt  commud  ■  molhci'i  will 

Hid  (be,  >  our  lUMCi  sr  tUi 
rk  ibiiliiv'o/  (k(  ttlipie  u  fflfiJnj  a/T 
n</i>U  DTt  !>/  Ur  datinj:  AInm-fy 
Til  rjctor  Cn>«n(  ;(iU«ri Jbnk,  ani  Atdi 
O'crtlujItllmqtTiiig  ha^  a  fllMjttom  lighl. 


TKima 


i„fBt„, 


and  with 


[Stammerin3  milKfta 


Soft :  KouHbim  gcntl 
Ucliiih  auimlch'd  hit  hour,  ind  half  uleep, 
Vith  i;jis  half  open,  mingla  lighl  with  dram. 


Good  Do«!  Bil  hi!  ADoudlml  irick. 
offence!  Bui  J  mnl  Uufh, 


I  ifnid !  Hay  no  offenr 
liu  an  fon  ur  now,  ihai  'i  it  fai 

I       ■ITIIIH  (AdUi  -  '     -  ' 


I  H  ii  AaaU  pron  hk  gbni,  the  toncb  wUDtd  frMW  ne 


id  ths  filM  OB*  fawn  iba  hla  <ba  lanpiod. 


6bt !  I  meed  her  hj  ihe  nice. 
I  Kiree  hdieie  nw,  when  1  ny  I  heard 
Tin  ctoae  of  a  Hmg :  Ihe  poor  wrdeb  liad  been  lii 
Ai  if  the  wUi'd  b)  eompliaail  (be  war-wslf 


A.  o»»  wi*  -"mVc  «^d_.  ^^^^^^^^ 

3 

U  tha  neii  momcDt  I  behdd  her  lunaiDE, 

Wringing  her  hand,  with,  BM^!  0  ^r  HefWe..' 

■Imoat  fear,  Ihe  •uddo  noi«i  1  made. 

XatbiBg  in^Qioua  Ihnugh  Ihe  brake, .>l>rm'd  her. 

Ifae  uopi,  then  mid  xiih  har.  Oim'dlilKnd  and  nn 

nto  tb.  mo»ur'>  Eript  One  piteoiUKream 

We'llipireyonrnadaiTl  Who  dam  not  hononr 
Laika'i  bran  toDpie,  end  high  beroic  fancf) 


jron  KDi  the  poor  eirl  Connid 
aniter'iauinaeht  Ddatfea quicklf 
lie  and  ctoj  the  appetite  1 


Whatlhent  jou  niell  npoa  my  lady'a  favonr, 
nigh  Lorjli  and  peritoiu  irf  one  day*,  growdi ! 
"   '  atJier  judgea  dow  at  on  ihe  bench  I 

bapiy,  Ijvka  hath  fonAd  andirncv  there. 


Might  end  in 


mora 
ng  up  both  Sun  and  Father 
height  from  which  ind«il 
Ih  lady  drop,  bul,  ipiu  of  ble  and  fortune, 
■eciuid  from  failing  to  ihe  ground. 
T  ia  pcKuhle  IDO,  young  man !  ihal  royal  Emcrich, 
'  I  rightful  luit,  may  make  inquiry 
aeduced,  lb*  Buid  to  lUiugely  mimog— 


I  Ihe  credil  of  IhcK  lover'd  10 
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Nay !  that  '•  inprrflaout!  Han  you 

~      you  yonrtelf,  led  by  impenoui 

ei^d  Ihe  whole?  Nyiale'iofli 


COUniDOE  »  HWriCAL   WOEILS- 


ff  amd^M.  bnacT  Wh  *f-  | 


I  'JfikaK   Lr^;!(M&I-  k  B 


U*B'  fwllwKipi&a      tV^Bfi-^- 


iJt't  "hJWi  f^  titk  fnoi  hkacarc^T 
il.IivK.Ode*rb4T! 


/'^  I*,  H^tVifHj.  4 


|0»*W— ■      -•     ■ 


■d  T""  '■rIi'  «f  luin : 


I'.r   I  i-^r.ril  miglil  bant dM bgT. ■i^Mrf 


Wtiii  I  rqKll  d.  when  ii  did  tarn  mj  mm 
"  igui,  »>i''li*p">>i>e— nil  Dchih, 
1  gill  now  ni4l«vl  iIh.  CI  my  ton, 
Krc  v'l  nuf  (oagiit*  hue  liBmiaaallm'n 
BMhJml— Hy— t'illlierlanM! 


My  Ntlier!  ihIii-i  lirii  lUin 


r  Ann  mJ  jt  Wc*_vi^.  Tlmich  Aev 
bA^  ^A  fiar  «Arh  ■  ponithn^E ! 
I*  ■;  pill,  ind  d«  ut  ufn  ipakf. 


In  ihiir  111.  »f  life;  >BdVi«  gnmj  ol 

S4iHpji.Ni;;  L.   ,,..    f.  :    ,.,..-   II. ..ir- 


Oi«. 


cDDraiDiu  ID  bi  dulT  puDuh'd, 
&<cl>TincreiHcirpini!  Tbo  Ponn  af  Eiil 
All' lailc-iu,  Maaaa.  Cuill  loa  l,iili  jnardaU 
Ind  Hell  in  oiia  pmbiuoa!— Uocifiil  Bonn. 
ILAIberlhaD  Ihi^  poor  down  upao  ihyttipplnnl 


»  Jnrili  Is ' 

u-Food1>lii. 


ih  dtsp™d  tan! 


ZA'POLYA. 
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That  plague  turn  inward  on  my  Gasimtr's  soul! 
Scare  thence  the  fiend  Ambition,  and  restorv  him 
To  hi«  own  heart!  O  save  him!  Save  my  hosband! 

[During  the  latUr  part  of  this  speech  Emerick 
comes  forward  from  his  hiding-place.  Sarolta 
seeing  him,  without  recognizing  him. 
In  such  a  shape  a  fstlier  s  curee  should  come. 

BMiaiCK  {advancing). 
Fearnot! 

^  SASOLTA. 

Who  art  rhon ?  Bobber!  Traitor 7 

KMKBICK. 

Friend! 
Who  in  good  hour  hath  startled  these  dark  fancies, 
Rapacious  traitors,  that  would  flin  depose 
Joy,  love,  and  beauty,  from  tbor  naluraL thrones : 
Those  lipa,  those  angel  eyes*  tliat  ftgal  forehead. 

SAaOLTA. 

Strengthen  me.  Heaven!  I  must  not  seem  afraid! 

[Aside. 
The  kin^  to  night  then  deigns  to  play  the  madier. 
What  seeks  your  Majesty? 

KMBBICK. 

Sarolta's  love; 
And  Emerick's  power  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

SAROLTA. 

neaven  guard  the   sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 
basement! 
Far  rather.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  vengeance 
On  the  base  ingratc,  on  the  faithless  slave 
Who  dared  unbar  the  doors  of  thesa  retiremenlk{ 
For  whom?  Has  Casimir  deserved  this  insult? 
0  my  mt^viog  heart  I  If — if — from  Heaven 
Tet  not  from  you,  Lord  Emerick ! 

IMKaiCK. 

Chif^y  from  me. 
Ha«  he  not  like  an  ingrate  robb'd  my  court 
nf  Beauty's  star,  and  kept  ray  heart  in  darkness! 
Firu  then  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
If  001  in  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.        [Stitcf  her. 

SAtOLTA. 

Help!  Treason!  Help! 

KMBMICK. 

Call  louder!  Scream  again : 
Here's  none  can  hear  you ! 

SABOLTA. 

.     .  Hear  me,  hear  me,  Hipven ! 

BHBBICE. 

Xay,  why  this  rage  ?  Who  best  deserves  you  ?  Casimir, 
Emericl^a  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
That  mtws  you  up  with  bolls  and  bars?  or  Emerick 
Who  proffers  you  a^ throne?  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
n«fnce  with  this  fond  resistance!  Yield;  then  live 
This  montli  a  widow,  and  tlic  next  a  queen ! 

SABOLTA. 

Vet,  yet  for  one  brief  moment  [Struggling. 

I'nhaiid  me,  I  conjure  you. 

[She  thrown  him  off,  and  ruxhet  towards  a  toilet. 

Euttitcjt.  follows,  and  as  she  takesa  dagger,  he 

grasps  it  in  Iter  hand. 

BMBBICX. 

Ha!  ha!  a  dagger; 
A  seemly  ornament  for  a  lady's  casket! 
T  b  held,  devotion  is  akin  to  love,  . ,. 


But  yours  is  tragic*.  Love  in  war!  It  charms  me. 
And  makes  your  beauty  wurth  a  king'a  unbraces! 
(During  this  Speech  Bbtmlbn  enten  armed), 

BBTHLBN. 

Ruffian  forbear!  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword! 

BMBBICK. 

Pish!  who  is  this! 

SABOLTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit!  Whence  camost  thoul 
Hay  I  still  call  thee  Beihbn? 

BBTBLBN. 

Ever,  lady. 
Your  faithful  soldier! 

BMBBtCK. 

Insolent  slave!  Depart! 
Know'st  thou  not  me? 

BBTBLBK. 

I  kitow  tboa  art  a  villain 
And  coward  I  That,  ifay  deviliali  purpote  marks  the*  I 
What  else,  this  lady  must  instruct  my  sword! 

SABOLTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  mot.  thou  West  one! 
This  is  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirite 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's  1 

BBTHLBN. 

Vmu^  it! 

BMBBICK. 

The  king  will  play  the  devil  with  thee  indeed ! 
But  that  I  mean  to  haar  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  would  debase  this  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate, 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feel ;  then  drag  ||^  forUi 
Stain'd  with  adulteroiu  blood,  and    [Then  to  SaboltA. 

— Mark  you,  traitress! 
Strumpeted  first,  then  tum'd  adrift  to  beggary! 
Thou  praycd'st  for't  too. 

SABOLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked, 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  Ifear  thy  threats ! 

BBTHLBN. 

Lady,  be  calm  I  fear  not  this  king  of  the  buskin! 
A  king!  Ob  layghter!  A  king  Bajazet! 
That  from  some  vagrant  aator^s  ty ring-room. 
Hath  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! 

BMBBICK. 

*  Ah!  treason! 

Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'en  the  mask  of  rebel ! 

[Emerick  points  his  hand  lutughtily  towardsBm- 
LKW,  who  catching  a  sight  of  the  signet,  seizes 
his  hand  and  eagerly  observes  the  signet,  then 
flings  the  liand  hack  with  indignant  joy. 

BBTHLBN. 

It  must  be  so !  'T  is  e'en  the  counterpart! 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it! 

The  light  hath  flash'd  from  Heaven,  and  I  must  follow  it! 

O  curst  usurper!  O  thou  brother-murderer! 

That  madest  a  sur-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow ! 

Who  fillest  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself 

All  curses  in  one  tyrant!  sec  and  tremble! 

This  is  Kiuprilis sword  tliat  now  hangs  o'er  thee! 

Kiupriirs  blasting  curse,  tliatfrom  its  point 


^aUiv 


\ 
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Shoots  ligbtoinst  at  thee.  Hark!  in  Andreaft*  name. 
Heir  of  hit  fengeuce,  hell-hoand !  I  defy  thee. 

[Theyjiykt,  and  just  as  Embbick  is  disarmed,  im 
rush  Gasimii,  Old  BAinoaT,  and  attendatUs. 
C&simi  runs  in  kehmeen  the  eombalantt,  and 
parts  them;  in  the  struggle BnnLMM'%iword is 
thrown  doom. 

cAtniia. 
The  king  dttanaa'd  too  by  a  itranser !  Speak  ^ 
What  may  thta  OMan? 

BMtaioi. 
Deceived,  dishonoured  lord! 
Ask  thou  yon  fair  adoltreis!  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouMat  thau  he  both  dope  and  traitor. 
Thou  wilt  halieva  agahiiC  thy  friend  and  soTerei(pi ! 
Thou  art  praseot  now,  and  a  friend's  duty  ceases: 
To  thine  own  jnatiee  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  half  thy  Tcngeance,  I  peifbrce  must  rob  thee. 
For  that  the  sovereign  claims.    To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  assassin. 

[Then  to  the  Jttendamiu 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to-morrow, 
Ere  the  ton  ri8es,-^rk!  your  heads  or  his! 

atTHLBN. 

Can  Hell  work  miracles  to  mook  Heaven's  justice? 

iMsaici. 
Who  speaks  to  him  dies!  The  traitoc  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air, 
Even  with  a  word  1 

OAUWa  (lo  BATioaT). 

Hence  with  him  to  ibt  dungeon  1 
[Exit  BiTBUii,  hurHedoffky  Batioit  andJtUndants. 

\,  EMsatci. 

We  hunt  to-morrow  in  your  upland  farnt: 
Thou  (to  CASimi)  wilt  attend  us :  and  wilt  tlien  explain 
This  sudden  and  most  fMtunate  arrival. 

[Exit  KMtaicK ;  Mmnent  C^siMia  «imI  Saiolta. 

UaoLTA. 

My  lord  I  my  husband !  look  whose  swoid  lies  yonder ! 
[l^s•Rll'N9  to  tk9  niHirvl  whi%h  Bbtilbr  had  been, 
dimrmedt^fky  ihp  Ithndants, 
It  is  Kiuprili's ;  CaMinir,  *l  |«  ihy  titOirrV! 
And  wieM«a  by  a  sirlpllHn'^  '♦♦^♦♦♦*  *•  bufflwl, 
Yea,  fell  like  lloNV«n*s  owit  li(|htHllt(|«  on  Uiat  Tarquin. 

tH«i|«llll. 

Hush !  hush !  [  tn  tin  under  voice. 

I  had  delected  ere  I  IpM  thi^  i*Uy 

The  tyrant's  curst  inlvnt.     Uwd,  dsmn'd  lugratel 

For  him  did  1  bring  down  «  fiilhi»r'ii  cnrso  I 

Swift  swift  must  be  our  means  I  To-morrow*s  sun 

Seu  on  his  lite  or  mloe !  O  blest  tlarolta ! 

[Emkradng  her. 
No  other  prayer,  late  penitent,  dsre  I  offer, 

5l*'  *!l*'.^7.*P**'!^  virtues  may  prevail 
'^—^--—'-^     ~'mes  and  dread  Kiuprili's  curse! 

t,  [Exeunt  consulting. 

■*  ■■ 


(Xer  Casimir^s 


4ki 


ACT  rv. 

SCENE  I. 

J  Glade  in  a  Wood. 
Alter  Casimii  ioofttn^  anxiously  around. 

CASIMia. 

BMd»  most  be  the  spot!  O,  here  he  comes ! 

f  ■ 


Enter  Loao  Buoolpb. 

Well  met  Lord  Rudolph ! 

Tour  vrhkper  wm  not  lost  upon  my  ear. 
And  I  daie  trust— 

LOBD  aUDOLPH. 

Enough !  the  time  is  pcecioua ! 
Ton  left  Temeswar  late  on  yester-eve? 
And  sojoum'd  there  some  hours? 

CAStMia. 

"  I  did  so! 

Loao  aUDOLPV. 

Heard  y 
Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing? 

CASIMia. 

Yes;  and  owe 
The  assembled  Inmlsmen ! 

%MD  aODOLPM. 

Was  there  no  vrord  give 

CASIMia.. 

The  vrord  for  me  was  this; — The  royal  Leopard 
Chases  thy  mOk-white  dedicated  Hind. 

.  LosD  acooLpa. 
Your  answer? 

CAMMia. 

As  the  word  proves  false  or  true 
Will  Gasimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  huntsmen! 

LOED  BUDOLPB. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge? 

CASmiB. 

It  did,  and  theref 
Have  I  sent  back  both  p)adge  and  invitation. 
The  s^ess  Hind  hkth  fled  to  them  for  shelter. 
And  bears  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship ! 

[They  mke  hande,  t 

LOBD  IVDOLPH. 

But  Emerick!  bow  when  you  reported  to  him 
Sarolta's  dimppearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards? 

CASIKIB. 

O  he  received  it 
As  evidence  of  their  mjitual  goilt '  >°  fi°'> 
With  coiening  warmth  condoled  with,  and  dismass'd  i 

LOBD  BUDOLPH. 

I  entered  as  the  door  was  closing  on  you : 

His  eye  was  6x'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  you : 

With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  scorn  and  triumph. 

As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already, 

And  were  then  chusing  where  to  stab  you  first. 

But  hush !  draw  back ! 

CAftlMIB. 

This  nook  is  at  the  farthest 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LOBD  KUDOLPB. 

There!  mark  them ! 
[Points  to  where  Laska  and  PasTALun  a 
the  Stage. 

CASIMIB. 

Las] 

X^BD  BUDOLPB. 

One  of  the  two  I  recognixed  this  morning ; 
His  name  is  Pestaluu :  a  trusty  ruffian. 
Whose  face  is  prologue  sifll  to  some  dark  murder. 
Beware  wo  BtaMigWn,  no  trick  of  message, 
|)isfart  yo^'frami  your  servants. 

tjMnwiMside). 


I  deserve  it. 


^ 


»-i. 
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The  comrade  of  that  nififian  it  my  tenrant : 
The  one  I  trusted  moat  and  mott  prefen^d. 
Bat  we  must  part    What  makes  the  king  so  laie7 
It  was  his  wont  to  he  an  early  stirrer. 

loao  lODOLPB. 

And  his  main  policy 
To  endiral  the  sluggard  nature  in  ourselves 
Is,  in  good  truth,  the  better  half  of  the  secret 
To  enthral  the  world :  for  the  will  gorems  all. 
See  the  sky  lowers !  the  cross-winds  waywardly 
Chase  the  fantastic  misses  of  the  clouds 
With  a  wild  mockery  of  the  coming  hunt! 

CASima. 
Mark  yonder  mass !  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
Of  a  huge  ram  that  hutts  with  bead  depresiTd. 

Loan  aUDOLPi  [tmilmg). 
Belike,  some  stray  sheep  of  the  oosy  flock, 
Which,  if  hards  lie  not»  ihe  Sea-shepherds  tend, 
Glancus  or  Proteus.    Bdit  my  fancy  shapes  it 
A  monster  couchuit  on  a  rocky  shdf. 

CASIMia. 

Mark  too  the  edges  of  the  lurid  mass — 
Bestless,  as  if  some  idly-vexing  Sprite, 
On  swift  wing  coasting  by,  with  tetchy  hand 
Plnck'd  at  the  ringlets  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 
These  are  sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand. 
And  elemental  war ! 

[^  single  Trumpet  heard  at  a  distance. 

LOSD  aUDOLPH. 

That  single  blast 
Annoanccs  that  the  tyrant's  pawing  courser 
Neighs  at  the  gate.  [^  volley  of  TmmpeU. 

■ark !  now  the  king  comes  forth ! 
For  ever  'midst  thb  crash  of  horns  and  clarions 
He  mounts  bis  steed,  whieh  proudly  rears  an-end 
While  he  looks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd, 
Vain  of  his  stately  form  and  horsemanship ! 
I  must  avray !  my  absence  may  be  noticed. 

CASIMia. 

Oft  as  thou  canst,  essay  to  lead  the  hunt 
Hard  by  the  forest-skirts;  and  ere  high  noon 
Eipect  our  sworn  confederates  from  Temeswar. 
I  trust,  ere  yet  this  clouded  sun  slopes  westward, 
That  Emerick's  death,  or  Gasimir's,  will  appease 
The  manes  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

[Exit  RuDOLpa  and  manet  CASiMia.' 

The  traitor,  Laska ! 

And  yet  Sarolta,  simple^  inexperienced. 

Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  wam'd  me. 

Whence  leam'd  she  this? — O  she  was  innocent! 

Aod  to  be  innocent  is  natures  wisdom ! 

The  fledfs-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 

Fear'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 

And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  hn  haunches^ 

The  never-^et-seen  addei's  hiss  first  heard. 

0  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 

Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  hearty 

By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodiiMS, 

Reveals  the  approach  of  evil.     Gaaimir ! 

0  fool !  O  parricide !  through  yon  wood  didst  thou, 

With  fire  and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  father, 

A  widow  and  an  orphan.    Darest  tliou  then 

(Curse-laden  wretch),  put  forth  these  handt  to  niw 

The  ark,  all  sacred,  of  thy  country's  caoii! 

Look  down  in  pity  en  lliy  son,  Kiuprili; 

And  let  dtis  deep  abhonence  of  bis  crima^ 


I  Uttstain'd  with  selfish  fean,  be  bis  atonement ! 
O  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  deliverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[Exit  CAitmu. 

Scene  changes  to  tfce  mouth  of  a  Cdventf  as  in  Act  If. 
2^0LTA  and  Gltcirk  discovered. 


SAPOLTA. 

Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave 
Do  not  then  leave  roe  long  alone,  Glycine ! 
Having  enjoy'd  thy  comipune,  loneliness. 
That  but  oppress'd  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

OLTCIHK. 

I  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furthest  distance, 
And  the  same  moment  I  descry  him,  lady, 
I  vriU  return  to  you.  [Exit  Gltciiti. 

Enter  Old  BAxaoar,  speaking  as  he  enters, 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

Who  hears?  A  friend ! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  bears  the  signet! 

[Zapolta,  who  had  been  gating  affectionately  after 
Gltoinb,  starts  at  Batbobt's  voice. 
He  hath  the  watch-word !—  Art  than  not  Bathory  ? 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

0  noble  lady !  greetings  from  your  son  1 

[Bathobt  kneels. 

SAPOLTA. 

Rise!  rise!  Or  shall  I  rather  kneel  beside  thee. 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  honoured  head  ?  When  thou  last  vrf/^i  me 

1  would  full  fiftin  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not, 
Thou  dear  old  man !  How  oft  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worship  to  thee,  as  an  ang^r 
Bearing  my  helpless  hab^upon  thy  wingiT 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

O  he  was  bom  to  honour !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  since  yester^ve. 
Now  from  Temeswar  (for  to  him  was  trusted 
A  life,  save  thine,  the  dearest)  he  hastes  hither-~ 

lAPOLTA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean'st  thou? 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

She  is  safe. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overleapt  hb  prey. 
And  when  he  tum'd  a  sworded  Virtue  ^ced  him. 
My  own  brave  boy — O  pardon,  noble  lady ! 
Your  son 

SAPOLTA. 

Hark!  U  it  he? 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

I  hear  a  voice 
Too  hoarse  for  Bethlen's !  T  vras  his  scheme  and  hope, 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest. 
To  have  led  you  hence. — Retire. 

lAPOLTA. 

O  lifi  of  terrors ! 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  we  have  such  'vantage  ground 
That  even  this  old  arm— 

[fixeuiUSAroLTA  and  Batbobt  ImCd  thmtlkim. 

Enter  Laska  and  PisTALirA 


Not  a  step' further  1 

PlSTALim. 

Dastard!  was  this  yoar  promise  to  the  king ? 
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Jk*  vin:  a  frii 

Ite  t«  T«ar  {Bard,  maml 


T«» 


ibe  wolf  ia  ife  woods  to  day. 
mdGt,xt 


€LT( 


For  TOOT 


Maw!  What,  yoa  think  't  «  fear  that 


Is'tBOC 

Bat  ibon 


to  play  the  koave  to  ochos, 
UetothiBeawB  heut! 

Friend !  Laska  wilt  be  fbund  at  hi*  ova  pott, 
WaidHD^  ebevhere  for  the  king^t  interest. 
HMrre  \  a  rank  plot  chat  Laska  most  honl  down, 
Twi&c  Bethlea  and  Glycine! 

rurjorrx  ^wiik  m  tmerr). 

What!  the  ^ 
Whom  Laska  sew  the  «ar-wolf  tear  ia  pieces? 

L&SKA  '^fArwtsf  dowM  a  frow  mnd arrams). 
Well !  there  's  my  cnns!  Ilark !  shoold  your  jarelia  ful 


These  poinli  are  tipf  with  venom. 

[^Carff  and  s«r«GLTci»  writhcmt. 
By  Heaven !  Glycine ! 
Xow,  a%  you  love  the  kiog,  help  me  to  seiie  her! 

[Thrjr  run  tmt  afttnr GLXcmu,  and  %he  shrieks  witk- 
tfut :  then  enter  BATHOaT/nm  the  Cavern. 

OLD  SATBOBT. 

Ke*i,  Udy,  rest !  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  youni*  man'*  strength  returning!   Which  way  went 

ihey  ? 
Tlie  sliriek  came  thence. 

[r/ai/i  of  tvMndt,  and  BrraLg^i's  »'oir#r  heard  from 
Itehindlhe  .Srenet ;  GlTCISIB  entrrs  aiarmed;  then, 
at  tet-ing  Laska's  lf*im  and  armvft. 

GLTCINB. 

lU !  Mr<;apons  here?  Tlien,  Bethlea,  thy  Glycine 

Will  <li«'  with  fhee  or  save  thee! 

[She  %riz^\  Ihrm  and  ru%k^  out.  hxrno%r  following 
her.  U'tely  and  irrrtjular  Mutir,  and  Peasants 
tfith  huntin^'tpear%  cross  the  stage,  singing  cho- 
rally. 

CBORAL  SO.XG- 

^F»  "F*  y*  daiDBS,  ye  lasses  gay ! 

To  the  meadoaiB  trip  away. 

T  it  yoa  miHl  tend  the  flocks  this  mom, 

And  scare  the  small  birds  from  Um  com. 

Not  a  soul  at  home  my  stay  i^  ^ 

For  the  shepherds  mait  f#  •"' 

Willi  Imcif  and  bow 
To  hunt  Uit  wolf  in  Dm  woods  lo-day.   • 


Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  tlw  hoBm    ;^ 
To  llie  cricket  and  the  moua^ :    .  1 


<di 


Was  it 
T^t 
I  Tbat  sped  die  dulta  wbicb  saved  me  and  awcafcd  me? 
OLO  asraoBT  (ivBcraLEa  ejosltinglr). 
T  was  a  vmoa  blasoa'd  on  a  cload 
By  li|phtaia(.  shaped  iaio  a  pMrioBitr  acbcnBC 
Of  life  and  death:  I  aiw  the  tniior,  Laska, 
Scoop  and  snatch  ap  dw  javdia  of  hb  comrade ; 
Tbe  poiai  was  at  yoar  back,  when  ber  shaft  reach'd  hii 
The  coward  tam*d,  and  at  the  self-same  instant 
Tbe  braw  villain  M\  beneath  yonr  sword. 

falrr  Zavolta. 

ZAn>LTA. 

Bethlen !  mv  cbihl!  and  safe  loo ! 

BBTBLBH. 

Mother !  Queen ! 
Boyal  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  sOB,  if  being  a  kiay,  he  yet 
Oath  made  bis  own  arm,  minister  of  his  justice. 
So  do  the  Gods  who  launch  the  thunderbolt! 

KAPOLTA. 

O  Raab  Kiuprili !  Friend!  Proieclarl  Guide ! 

In  vain  we  irench*d  the  ahar  round  wiih  waters, 

A  flash  from  Heaven  hath  louch'd  the  hidden  incenie- 

BETBLBii  {haitily). 
And  iliai  majestic  form  that  stood  beside  tliee 
Was  Roab  kiuprili ! 

ZAroLTA. 

It  was  Raab  Kiuprili ; 
As  sure  as  tliou  art  Andreas,  and  the  kin^. 

OU>  BATBOBT. 

Uail  Andreas!  hail  my  king!  [rrtiun/y^MC/j 

A!IDaEAS. 

Stop,  thoB  revered  ow 
Lest  we  offend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  rictory.     Deem  it  Uicn  tliy  duty 
To  pay  this  boma^^e.  ^hcn  't  is  mine  to  claim  it. 

GLYCINB. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service !  [Mntelim 

ZAPOLTA. 

Raise  bety  bm  ! 
O  raise  her  to  thine  arms!  slie  saved  tliy  life. 
And  ilirough  her  love  for  thue,  she  saved  thy  mother'i 
lh;reafter  ihott  shall  know,  llut  this  dear  maid 
Hath  otlicr  and  hereditary  claims 
Upon  thy  licarli  and  with  llcavcn-guarded  inslinct 
But  carried  oo  the  work  her  sire  began! 

AN  USE  AS. 

JMu-  m;ud!  vioredcar  thoo  canst  not  be!  the  ivst 
]|hBH  mikf ^ilovji religion.    Haste  we  hence : 
KrjiT  ndvttt  akiro  of  diis  high  forest, 
i  hoM  thSiiSm  madm^ft^ta  of  the  chace, 
BigUiDf;  iiacAoe^RifHl  (lie  mountain  fimt 


.it 

IS* 


) 


0LTC1KK. 

Uark !  sure  the  hunt  approachet. 

[Horn  without,  and  afterwards  distant  thunder, 

ZAPOLTA. 

OKiuprili! 

OLD  BATOOftY. 

The  demon-hinitcrs  of  the  middle  Air 
Are  in  full  cry,  and  scare  with  arrowy  fire 
The  Ruiliy !  Hark !  now  here,  now  there,  a  horn 
Swells  singly  wiili  irregular  blast !  the  tempest 
Bas  scatier'd  them  ! 

[Boms  heard  as  from  different  places  at  a  distance 

ZAPOLTA. 

O  Heavens '.  where  stays  Kiuprili? 

OLD  SATBOaT. 

The  wood  will  he  surrounded!  leave  me  here. 

▲NDBBAS. 

My  mother!  let  me  see  thee  once  in  safety, 
I  too  wljl  hasten  back,  wHh  lightnin^^'s  speed, 
To  seek  the  hero  ! 

OLD  BATBOBT, 

Haste!  my  life  upon  it 
I  'U  guide  him  safe. 

ANDBBAS  (thunder  again). 

Ha !  what  a  crash  was  there ! 
HeaTfn  seems  to  claim  a  minhtier  criminal 

[Pointing  without  to  the  body  of  Pbbtalutz. 
Tliao  yon  vile  subaltern. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Your  behest,  High  powers, 
Low  I  obey !  to  the  appointed  spirit. 
That  hath  so  long  kept  watch  round  this  drear  cavern, 
In  fervent  foith,  Kiupriii,  I  entrust  tliee! 

[Exeunt  Zapolta,  Amdbbas,  and  Gltcinb.    Andbbas 
having  in  haste  dropt  his  suford.    Jfaii«£  Batboby. 
old  bathoby. 
Yon  bleeding  corse,  {pointing  to  Pbstalutz's  body)  may 

work  us  mischief  still : 
Ooce  «een,  't  will  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  the  hunt 
From  all  parts  towards  this  spot.     Stript  of  its  armour, 
I  'U  drag  it  hither. 

[Exit  Dathoby.   After  a  while  setieral  Hunters  cross 
the  stage  as  scattered.     Some  time  afier,  enter 
KiUPBiLl  ii»  his  disguise,  fainting  with  fatigue, 
and  as  pursued, 
BAAB  BtUPBiLi  [throwing  off  his  disguise). 
Since  Ueaven  alone  can  save  me,  Heaven  alone 
Shall  be  my  trusL 

[Then  speaking  as  to  Zapolya  in  tlie  Cavern. 
Haste !  haste!  Zapolya,  flee! 
[He  enters  the  Cavern,  and  then  returns  in  alarm. 
Gone!  Seised  perhaps?  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
Despairing  of  Heaven's  justice!  Faint,  disarm'd, 
bch  sinew  powerless,  senseless  rock  sustain  me  ! 
Thim  art  parcel  of  my  native  land. 

[Then  observing  the  sword. 
A  sword ! 
Ha  I  and  my  sword  !  Zapolya  hsklU  escaped. 
The  murderers  arc  baffled,  and  there  liftB 
An  Andreas  to  avenge  Kiuprili's  fall !—  ' 

Theft  was  a  time,  when  this,  dear  swoid  4id  flash 
As  dreadful  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  aims : 
I  can  scarce  raise  it  now — yet  come,  Ml  u-jau-i* 
And  bring  with  tlice  my  shame  and  Hi 
To  end  /t/ »  work  and  thine !  Kiaprfli  b«w  i.-.  .^ 
Can  uke  the  death-blow  as  a  •oUier  alioUll/^'' 


Re-enter  Batboby,  with  tlie  dead  body  of  Pbstalutz. 

OLD  BATBOBY. 

Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guHt! 
Thou  follow'st  heavily :  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honour 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kluprilfs  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-place. 

[Then  (^serving  KiUPBlLi. 
'T  is  he ! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  form?  Tho*  needst  not  speak. 
For  thou  can's!  be  no  other  than  Kiupriii! 

KIOrtlLI. 

And  are  they  safe  7  [iVbite  without. 

OLD  BATBOBY. 

Conceal  yourself,  my  lord ! 
I  will  mislead  them ! 

KlUPBILI. 

la  Zapolya  safe? 

OLD  BATBOBY. 

I  doubt  it  not;  but  haste,  haste,  I  conjure  you! 

[.is  he  retires,  in  ruilies  Casimib. 
CASiMlB  {entering). 

Monster! 
Thou  shalt  not  now  escape  me ! 

OLD  BATBOBY. 

Stop,  lord  Casimir ! 
It  is  no  monster. 

CASIHtB. 

Art  thou  (oo  a  traitor? 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderers  lurk? 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  this  dlkguise, 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  followers? 
Tliou  must  have  seen  him.     Say  where  w  A'  assassin  ? 

OLD  BATBOBY  {pointing  to  the  body  o^ Pbstalutz). 
There  lies  the  assassin !  slain  by  that  same  sword' 
That  was  descending  on  his  curst  employer. 
When  entering  tliou  beheld'st  Sarolta  rescued ! 

CASIMIB. 

Strange  providence !  what  then  was  he  who  fled  me  ? 
[  Batiiory  points  to  the  Cai>em,  whence  KiUpaiLi 
advances. 
Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things!     Whither,  old  man  1 
Would  thy  hand  point  me? 

OLD  BATBOBY. 

Casimir,  to  thy  father. 
CASIMIB  {discot*ering  Kiupbili). 
The  curse !  the  curse !  Open  and  swallow  me, 
Unsteady  earth!  Fall,  dixzy  rocks !  and  hide  me ! 

OLD  BATflOBT  (fo  KtUPBILl). 

Speak,  speak  my  lord ! 

KIUPBILI  {holds  out  the  sword  to  Batboby). 
Bid  him  fulfil  his  work ! 

CASIMIB. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  9finll 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  form, 
And  save  me  from  perdition  and  daipair! 

OLD  BATBOBY. 

He  lives ! 

OASIMIB. 

LitcbVA  fethef'B  curse  can  never  die! 
ltlOPBll^4^;«  90ne  of  pity). 


■OCasimfr! 


HiurkI 


1  "*-' 


OLD  BAnOIT.  ^ 

Look !  he  doth  fergfre  you ! 
't  U  fly  tyrB^^t  VBice. 

[Rnbbicb's  I'oice  without. 


■/".^ 
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cAsimi. 

IkneeUIkiMel! 
Retract  thy  cane!  O,  by  my  mothers  atbet, 
HaTe  pity  on  thy  aelf-abhorring  child! 
If  not  for  me,  yet  for  aiy  iiiiu»cenc  wife, 
Tet  for  my  coantry't  «ka>  give  my  arm  strength, 
Permitting  me  again  to  caU  thee  fiather! 

KIUPIIU. 

Son,  I  forgire  thee!  Take  thy  fithei's  tword ; 
When  thon  shalt  lift  it  in  thy  coantry't  cante, 
In  that  same  instant  dalh  thy  fiather  bless  thee! 

[  Kiopniu  and  GisiMia  embrace ;  they  uU  retire  to 
the  Cavern  supporHn^  Kiupsili.  Gasimis  as  by 
accident  drops  his  robe,  and  Batioit  throws 
it  over  the  bodyofPuTkLvrz'. 
BMBRICK  {entering). 
Fools!  Cowards!  follow— or  by  Hell  I'll  make  yoa 
Find  reason  to  fear  Emerick,  more  than  all 
The  mummer-fiends  that  eter  masqueraded 
As  gods  or  wood-nymphs!— 

[Then  sees  the  body  of  Pbstalittz,  covered  by  Casi- 
Kil's  cloak.) 

Ha! 'tis  done  then! 
Our  necessary  villain  hath  proved  faithful, 
And  there  lies  Gasimir,  and  oar  last  fears! 

Well!— Aye,  well! 

And  is  it  not  well?  For  though  grafted  on  us. 
And  fill'd  too  with  our  sap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-trae,  Inrk'd  in  its  fibres  : 
There  was  too  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  his  face. 
E'en  when  his  words  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[M  Emuick  moves  towards  the  body,  enter  from 
the  Cavern  Casimie  and  BiiTHOlY. 
OLD  BATHOBT  (pointing  to  where  the  noise  is,  «uid  aside 

to  Gasimie).  j 
This  way  they  come  I 

CASiMia  {aside  to  BATHoaT). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile, 
The  path  is  narrow !  Rudolph  will  assist  thee. 
BMSaiCK  {aside,  not  perceiving  Gasimis  and  BatcoSY, 

and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 
And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 
I  '11  scan  that  face  once  more,  and  murmur — Here 
Lies  Casimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[Uncovers  the  face,  and  starts. 
Hell!  tisPestaluu! 

CASiMia  {coming  forward). 

Yes,  l^ou  ingrate  Emerick! 
T  is  Pestalutz !  't  is  thy  truaty  murderer ! 
To  quell  thee  more,  see  Raab  Kiuprilis  sword! 

KMBIICK. 

Gurscs  on  it,  and  thee !  Think'st  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dare  whisper  fear  to  Emerick's  destiny  1  ' 

Ho !  Treason !  Treason ! 

CASIMI  a. 


Betray'd  and  baffled. 
By  mine  own  tool  !• 


Then  have  at  thee,  tyrant! 
[Theyfght.  Eukkick falls. 

BMBBICK. 


-Oh! 


[Dies. 


CASIMIR  {triumphantly). 

Hear,  hear,  my  fother! 
Thou  fthoiildst  have  witness'd  thine  own  dead.  OFatber ! 
Wake  from  that  envious  swoon!  The  tyrant's  follen ! 
Thy  sword  hatli  conqucr'd !  As  I  liflad  it 


Thy  blessing  did  indeed  descend  upon  me; 
Dislodging  the  dread  curse.    It  flew  forth  from  me 
And  lighted  on  the  tyrant! 

Enter  Rudolpm,  Batbomt,  and  Attendants. 

BUDOLPB  and  BATBoBT  {enterimg). 

Friends !  friends  to  Gasim 

CASIKXB. 

Rejoice,  Illyrians!  the  usurper's  Mien. 

anooLPB. 
So  perish  tyrants !  so  end  usurpation ! 

CASIMIB. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  on  ! 

One  moment 

Devoted  to  a  joy,*that  bears  no  witness, 
I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  our  countrymen 
With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifu  of  heaven— 
A  tyrant  fallen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[fxeuitt  Casimir  into  Ae  Cavern.    The  rest 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Chamber  in  Gasimib's 
Castle.     GoHPBDEBATBS  discovered. 

PIBST  CONPEDBBATB. 

It  cannot  but  succeed,  friends.     From  this  palace 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  messengers  are  posted 
With  such  short  intenpace,  that  fast  as  sound 
Can  travel  to  us,  we  shall  learn  the  event ! 

Enter  another  Gorpbdbbjltb. 

What  tidings  from  Temeswar? 

SBCOBD  CONPBDBBATB. 

With  one  voice 
Th'  assembled  chieftains  have  deposed  the  tyrant; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy, 
And  the  protection  of  the  law  irithdrawn. 

PIBST  COlfPBDBBATB. 

Just  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law ! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sov'reignty  will  fall  T 

SECOND  CONPBDEEATE. 

Nothing  is  yet  decided  :  but  report 

Points  to  Lord  Casimir.     The  grateful  memory 

Of  his  renown'd  fiather 

Enter  Sabolta. 

Hail  toSarolta! 
sabolta. 
Confederate  friends !     1  bring  to  you  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  Kiuprili  lives. 
And  from  his  obscure  exile,  hath  retum'd 
To  bless  our  country.     More  and  greater  tidings 
Biight  1  dinclose ;  but  that  a  woman's  voice 
Would  mar  the  wonderous  tale.     Wait  wc  for  him. 
The  partner  of  the  glory — Raab  Kiuprili ; 
flor  he  alone  is  worthy  to  announce  it. 

[Shofuts  of  «  Kiuprili,  Kiuprili !»  and  «The  Tync 
^Icn  !ii  without.   Then  enter  KlUPSiU,  CaSIM 
Rldolpb,  Bathobv,  and  Attendants,  after 
clamour  luu  subsided. 

RAAB  EIUPBIU. 

Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends!  A  higher  waits  you : 
Bohold  your  Queen! 

Enter  from  opposite  side,  Zapolya  and  Amdbeas  roya 
attired,  with  Glycinb. 

COimOBBATES. 

Comes  she  from  heaven  Co  bksa  i 
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OTHBE  GONraOSlATKS. 

ItU!  it  it! 

ZAPOLYA. 

HeaTen's  work  of  grace  is  full ! 
Kiuprili,  tliQB  art  aafe ! 

lAAB  KiupaiLi. 

Royal  Zapolya! 
To  the  heaveoly  powani,|iay  we  our  duly  first; 
Who  not  alone  preserved  ihee,  but  for  thee 
And  for  our  country,  the  one  precious  branch 
Of  Andreas'  royal  house.    O  countrymen, 
Behold  your  King !  And  thank  our  country's  genius. 
That  the  same  neans  which  have  preserved  our  sove- 

reign, 
Uave  likewise  reared  hiu  worthier  of  the  throne 
By  virtue  than  by  birth.    The  undoubted  proofo 
Pledged  by  his  royal  motlier,  and  this  old  man 
(Whose  name  henceforth  be  dear  to  all  lllyrians), 
We  haste  to  lay  before -the  assembled  council. 

ALL. 

Hail  Andreas!  Hail,  lUyria's  rightful  king! 

AlfDKKAS. 

Supported  thus,  O  friends!  't  were  cowardice 

Uoworthy  of  a  royal  birth,  to  shrink 

From  the  appointed  charge.     Yet,  while  we  wait 

The  awful  sanction  of  convened  lllyria, 

Id  this  brief  while,  O  let  me  feel  myself 

The  child,  the  friend,  the  debtor! — Heroic  mother! — 

But  what  can  breath  add  to  that  sacred  name  ? 

Kiuprili !  gift  of  Providence,  to  teach  us 

That  loyalty  is  but  the  public  form 

Of  the  sublimest  friendship,  let  my  youth 

Climb  round  thee,  as  tlie  vine  around  its  elm : 

Thou  my  support  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage. 

My  heart  is  full,  and  these  poor  words  express  not 

They  are  but  an  art  to  check  its  overswelling. 

Botltory!  shrink  not  from  my  filial  arms! 

Now,  and  from  henceforth  diou  shalt  not  forbid  me 

To  call  thee  father!  And  dare  I  forget 


The  powerful  intercession  of  thy  Yirtue,  • 

Lady  Sarolta?  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  faithful  soldier!— But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  soul  address  to  thee.  Glycine? 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  forth  from  a  bed  of  roses! 
Thou  falcon-hearted  dove  7 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hear  that  from  me,  son ! 
For  ere  she  lived,  her  father  saved  thy  life. 
Thine,  and  tliy  fugitive  motlier's! 

CASlMia. 

Chef  Ragoui ! 
O  shame  upon  my  head !  I  would  have  given  her 
To  a  base  slave ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose, 
And  sent  an  angel  {Poiniing  to  Sasolta)  to  thy  liouse 

to  guard  her ! 
I  Thou  precious  bark!  freighted  with  all  our  treasures! 

\To  Andizas. 
The  sporu  of  tempests,  and  yet.ne'er  the  victim, 
How  numy  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

{Pointing  to  Glycihs.)         Take  her,  son ! 
A  queen  that  brings  with^her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give  ! 

SAtOLTA. 

A  banquet  waits!— 
On  this  auspicious  day,  for  some  few  hours 
I  claim  to  be  your  hostess.    Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all! 
E'en  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see. 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free ; 
l^lay  whisper,  whenilhe  waves  of  factipn  foam, 
None  love  their  country,  but  who  love  their  home ; 
For  freedom  can  with  those  alone  abide. 
Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride> 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  fire-side: 
While  mad  ambition  efcrdoth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fate,  in  its  own  restlessness ! 


A  DRAMA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


PREFACE.  « 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wallen- 
tfein  to  this  translation;  but  I  found  that  it  must  either 
have  occupied  a  space  wholly  dbproportionate  to  ilie 
Dsture  of  the  publication,  or  have  been  merely  a  meagre 
catalogue  of  evenu  narrated  not  more  fully  than  they 
already  are  in  the  Play  itself.  The  recent  translation, 
likewise,  of  Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
diinioisbed  the  motives  thereto.  In  tba  tranAalion  I 
endeavoured  to  render  my  Author  Uteratty  wherever  1 


was  not  prevented  by  absolute  differences  of  idiom ;  but 
I  am  conscious,  tliat  in  two  or  three  short  passages  I 
have  been  guilty  of  dilating  the  original;  and,  from 
anxiety  to  give  the  full  meaning,  have  weakened  the 
force.  In  the  metre  1  have  availed  myself  of  no  other 
liberties  than  those  which  Schiller  had  permitted  to 
himself,  except  the  occasional  breaking-up  of  the  line 
by  the  substitution  of  •  trochee  for  an  iambic;  of  which 
liberty  so  frequent  in  onr  tragedies,  I  find  no  instance 
in  these  dramas. 

S.  T.  CoLsaincB. 
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THE  PIGCOLOMINI,  ETC. 


ACT  L 

sEene  I. 

j4n,  old  Gothic  Chamber  m  the  Council  Hotue  at  Pilsen, 
decoiw^  witli  Colours  and  other  ffar  Insignia. 

,  IlLO  Wl(^  BUTLBlAlulboLANl. 

ILLO. 

Ye  hare  come  late — bat  ye  are  come !  The  distamce, 
Ck»uat  laolan,  exeniea  your  deUy. 

ISOLANI. 

Add  this  too,  that  we  come  not  empty-haoded. 
A.t  Donauwert*  it  was  reported  to  lu, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way 
Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision, 
Almost  six  hundred  waggons.    This  my  Croats 

Plunged  down  upon  and  seixed,  this  weighty  prise! 

We  bring  it  hither— — 

ILLO. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illustrious  company  assented  here. 

BUTLft. 

'T  is  all  alive!  a  stirring  scene  here! 

ISOLJOU* 

Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  his  eye  round. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
Tou  *re  settled,  quite  at  home!  Well,  well !  we  soldiers 
Must  shift  and  luiiNii  in  what  ^"ay  «9b  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  raiments. 
You  '11  find  Count  Teriaky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetx,  Uaradas,  Uinnersam, 

The  Piccoloouni,  both  son  and  fother 

You  '11  meet  wiih  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.     Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altrioger. 

BDTLia. 

Exptct  not  Galas. 

ILLO  {hesitating). 

How  so  7    Do  you  know 

iSOLANt  {interrupting  him). 
Max.  Piccoiomini  liere?— 0  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('t  is  now  ten  years  ago. 
We  were  engaged  with  Slansfeld  hard  by  Dessau), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  1  %x  him, 
Lesp  htt  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  hb  ^ther,  then  in  extreme  peril. 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin !  1  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

ILLO. 

Tou  '11  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  conducts 
The  Duchess  FriedUnd  hither,  and  the  Princess* 
From  Carnthen.     We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 
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BUTLXl. 
Both  wife  and  daughter  does  the  Duke  call  hither? 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 

ISOLAHI. 

Hm! 
So  much  the  better !  I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  nought  but  warlike  circumstance, 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  httteries: 
And  lo !  the  Duke  provides,  that  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  present 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  {who   has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  of 
meditation,  to  BuTLXa,  whom  he  leads,  a  little 
on  one  side). 
And  how  came  you  (o  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not? 

BUTLBR. 

Because 
He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 
ILLO  {with  warmth). 
And  you? — You  hold  out  firmly? 

[Grasping  his  hand  with  affection. 
Noble  Butler! 

BUTLBB. 

After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Uad  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

I  had  forgotten 
A  pleasant  duty— Major  General, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

ISOLAHI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  regioieat? 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter. 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each  preferment. 
From  the  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  it  giws 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remembrance 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTLKR. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yet  confirm'd  the  appointmeuL 

ISOLARI. 

Seixe  it,  friend !  Seize  it !  The  liand  which  in  that  post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  kerp  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers? 

ILLO. 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it  I — 

If  we  would  all  of  us  consider  it  so! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  ail— whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  have. 

^  isoLANi  {to  Illo). 

My  noble  brother!  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors? 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me  , ,. 

From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honour. 

ILLO. 

O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  widi  his  wishes! 
Why,  friend !  he'd  give  the  whole  world  to  his  soldiers. 
But  at  Vienna,  brother !— here 's  the  grievance  !— 
What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  Uy  to  aiwnea 
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Thete  tequUiiionn  of  iheEmperar.— 
I  iDo  hiTe  hard  ahoul  ifiem;  bul  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  rfniw  back  a  (ideIb  inch  l 

Km  fiDm  liii  rigbi  mou  uiMj,  udIch  Em 
-From  office! 

auTLn(i*oc(iW>Hj«>/W>F^. 

uaUKi  (U  Eke  aueliW  wfM  BuiLH,  g«l /.  B 

Wetboolil  be  niin'd.  creiT  oneoFiu' 


,  y^odctl  heetmrwortky friend'  l^roacbiDg 

.  WiihlheLieulenini-CeDeral.nceakiiaiDi. 

I  «DTlB»  ifliMkimg  kii  knul  lijtifcmmtlx). 


Von  did  pnaeniyDunelf  upon  lh*>arl 

Thai  be  wouJil  (InighliHiimeihe  chief  u 

To  mpflkate?  Kay.  Dobie  Geoeflil! 
So  br^uended  neither  my  eoMipiHiDti 


SCENE  11. 
Eater  Ocrairo  Piccolomiiii  and  QDoniuiaa. 

Whyn.»i,(>,.a(IioUBl 

tT.aT!more«iin  Still  more  oe- fiailon! 

A^ligo-ledge.  friend    llial  i.ev<.T  wu  a  camp, 
«hUi  heU  al  once  lo  nuDj  litadt  of  hero.. 

To  uulch  Bantia  from  her  eaemy^  handj 
To  fne  her  from  her  lood  frhndl  uid  prDUMo 

*deon.e.C™.I«l.niI                '"^             ' 

By  nohle  brolher, 
En  B««  «a  1  arriTedi  ii  had  been  <Ih  my  dniy— 

A  wotlhy  office!  Adcr  »IiIl  out  blond 

We  lure  >rewd  i?...1tol.cmM  from  iheSaun, 

T»  he  >wepl ««  of  it  ia  .11  our  ihaDkl, 

The  wle  reward  of  all  onr  hard-mn  ttetork*. 

Inl  CoIokI  Bullet-truu  me,  1  r^oice 
WW  <orih  .nd  KK-ice.  I  know  and  h«ioDr. 

UDle»<h.<  vrelchcri  bud  be  doo.ned  lo  anffer 

Only  a  change  of  erilt,  i(  niM  be 

Freed  from  >b<  KOUf* -Xke  of  frioid  uid  foe. 

He  nia  of  war'a  whole  trade  and  uiyMcry — 
.  [r.Qi]inuiaaaa,pmeiiti'a,  Iviun  a>J  Itoi 


I  Die  loof-^ried  friend  and  palron  of  all  iotdien, 

j  iLLo  (nmii'iij  tewnnb  Qcitrinaiaa). 

'  Tbnol  ihe  fini  lime,  noble  Hinitler, 
I  Tea  haic  ibowu  our  camp  thnhonour. 


'lay  tnm  piw 

id  Werdeqberg  appcar'd 

■  ■  a  with  prayer 


laouni  (itrr>  up  n  Men] 
Yea,  yea,  "i  it  comprehaaiblc  enoogh. 
Wherefore  with  your  cgmmiaiion  of  to< 
Tou  were  not  all  loo  willing  la  reflaeail 


lithe 


a  and  meadoi^groDnda — 
Arv  the  boora  roiu'd. 


Thewirauini 

The  Emperor  gaina  ao  Ban- 
poorer  by  areu  ao  many  tahjectt. 
ire  all  fail  aabjecn. 

Yet  vilh  a  'liffmniri,  CeoenI '.  The  one  fill 

r,.hepur«, 

ilNto-mptyit. 
The  iword  baa  made  the  Empeior  poor ;  the  plou|h 
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QUESTBHBIIO. 

Thank  Beaven !  that  means  hare  been  found  oat  to  hide 
,  Some  tittle  from  the  fingers  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There!  The  Stawata  and  the  Blartinits, 

On  whom  Ihe  Emperor  heaps  his  (;ifts  and  graces. 

To  the  heart-hurning  of  all  good  Bohemians — 

Those  minions  of  court  favour,  those  court  harpies, 

Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven  from    their    house  and  home — who  reap   no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insnlt  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — these, 
Let  these,  and-«ach  as  tliese,  support  the  war, 
The  faUl  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled ! 

^  r  ,  BOTLXR. 

And  those  tute-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor^s  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall^  bnt  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dog's  hunger— they,  forsooth. 
Would  pare  the  soldief's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

ISOLANI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago. 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragged  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour' 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favour 
That  fall  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last. 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin  ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  nns 
For  absolurion— but  im> such  luck  for  me! 
This  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses: 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  Um  field. 
The  business  unaccomplish'd.     Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me  in  three  days,  wliat  1 
Gould  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUESTBtfBERO. 

Tes,yes !  your  travailing  bills  soon  found  their  way  to  us: 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounu  to  settle. 

ILI.O. 

War  is  a  violent  trade;  one  cannot  always 
Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 
Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 
If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council. 
With  due  deliberation  had  selected 
The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenty  evils, 
r  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

«  Dash !  and  through  with  it  !»>— That 's  the  better  watch- 
word. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.     'T  is  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  «  what  shall  I  do  ?• 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

QUCSTENBBBO. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true :  the  Duke  doestpare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  chusing. 

BUTLEB. 

Tea,  the  Duke 
Cares  with  a  fsther's  feelings  for  hb  troopt; 
But  how  the  Emperor  fads  fbt  bb^  we  Mt. 


qubstbubxbo. 
His  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike, 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

ISOLANI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
lib  dear  sheep  ^ttening  in  hb  fields  at  home. 

QUBSTENBBBG  {with  a  Sneer). 
Count!  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 

BUTLRB. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  Court  supposes  us, 
"T  were  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty. 

QUESTBNBEBO. 

Tou  have  taken  liberty — it  was  not  given  you. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

ocTAVio  {interposing  and  addressing  QcBSTENBlftC). 

My  noble  friend, 
Thb  b  no  more  than  a  renoembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warrionk 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  hb  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?     One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  tliis  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Butlxb. 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  nought  but  boldness  could  preserve  it, 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.       [Military  music  of  a  distance. 

Hah!  here  they  come! 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

OCTAVIO  {to  QUESTENBEBO). 

Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.    T  was  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Carnthen  hither. 

ISOLANI  {to  Illo). 
Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them? 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  go. — Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[To  OCTIVIO. 

Tou  'II  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
Tlie  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  l^UESTENBEBa  oiulOcTAVio. 


SCENE  III. 

QUESTENBEOG  and  OCTAVIO. 

QUESTENBEBO  {with  signs  of  aversion  and  astonishsmenCy 
What  have  I  not  beao  forced  to  hear,  Octavio! 
What  sentiments!  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defiance! 
And  were  thb  spirit  universal — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 
You  are  now  acipiaintcd  witli  three-fourths  of  the  army. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this?  That  IIIo 

Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.     And  thAi 

This  Butler  too— he  cannot  even  conceal 

Tlie  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Qnickneas  of  temper — irriuted  pride; 

•T  wna  nothing  more.    I  cannot  give  up  Boiler. 
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I  know  a  spell  that  will  loon  dispogiest 

The  jeril  spirit  in  him. 

QUESTIR BXBG  {wiUking  up  and  down  in  evident  disquiet). 

Friend,  friend! 
O !  this  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  we  had  suffer'd 
Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.     There 
We  saw  it  only  with  a  conriier's  eye«, 
Eves  dauled  by  the  splendour  oF  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  War-chief,  the  Commander, 
The  man  all-powerful  in  his  camp.     Here,  here, 
T  is  quite  another  thing. 
Here  is  no  Emperor  more — the  Duke  is  Emperor. 
Alas,  my  friend  !  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 
This  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is. 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Costs  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
But  hasten  bis  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QUESTENBKafi. 

Where  was  oar  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
Thn  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 
In  such  a  hand  7 1  tell  you,  he  'II  refuse, 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  tie  can  do  't,  and  what  he  can,  he  will. 
And  then  the  impunity  of  Ms  defiance — 
Oh !  what  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

D*  ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 

Without  a  purpose  hither?  Here  in  camp! 

And  at  the  very  point  of  time,  in  which 

We  *re  arming  for  the  war?  That  he  has  taken 

These,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty. 

Away  from  out  the  Emperor^s  domains — 

Til  is  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 

Of  some  eruption ! 

QUESTENBCIG. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
Beneath  this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
And  threats  us  from  all  quarters?  The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
Ttie  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther. 
And  ^rther  still,  extending  every  hour! 
In  our  interior  the  alarum-bells 
Of  insurrection — peasantry  in  arms — 
All  orders  discontented — and  the  army, 
Just  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  it — lo!  this  Tery  amy 
Seduced,  run  wild,  loAt  lo  all  discipline, 
Loown'd,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  he  wields! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  nay,  friend !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds: 
And  vany  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  An  a  sudden 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of, 
Let  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
Tlie  true  name  of  his  crime !   Remember  too, 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
CoantB  Altringer  and  Galas  have  maintain'd 


Their  little  army  faithful  to  its  duty, 

And  daily*  it  becomes  more  numerous. 

Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 

I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  listeners. 

Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  't  u  doing — 

No  step  so  small,  but  instandy  I  hear  it ; 

Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it 

QUESTEMBKae. 

T  is  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant     ^ 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces: 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professioniw 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship  1  No — 
Gompell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  oQOdtry,  and  our  sovereign, 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  i  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

QUESTBNBEBO. 

it  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were— long  liabit| 

Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company. 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  oat  in  sudden  growth.     It  was  the  morning 

Before  tlie  memorable  fight  at  Liitzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  diam.  I  sought  him  out. 

To  press  hira  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  ta^la,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep. '  When  I  had  waked  him, 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 

Long  lime  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  tha't  small  service. 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  foUow'd  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from  him. 

QUESTERBEBO. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret? 

OCTAVIO. 

No! 

QUBSTBIfSBBO. 

What!  and  not  warn  him  either  what  bad  hands 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

OCTATIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits!  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  n^eerful  air, 
The  unembarrass'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit,. 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

QUESTENBEBG  (anxioiulj). 

My  honour'd  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — |et — if 

Reflect  a  little 
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OCTATIO. 

I  mutt  venture  it 
Hush !— There  he  comes ! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  PiccoLOMiifi,  Octatio  Piccoloviiii, 
QunrsiiBBfta. 


MAX. 


Ilal  there  he  is  himself.  Welcome,  my  father! 

[He  embraces    hit  father.      .-Is    he   turns   round, 

he   ohatntes   QuESTXtiSEiC,  and  drums  back 

with  a  cold  and  rescn>ed  air. 
You  are  eopaifed,  I  see.  I  'II  not  disturb  you. 

OCTATIO. 

How,  Max.?  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.  an  old  friend  merits — RcTereoce 
Belongs  of  right  to  tlie  euToy  of  your  soTerei^n. 

MAX.  {driiy). 
Von  Questenbeiig ! — Welcome — if  you  bring  with  yon 
Au^lit  (jood  to  our  liead -quarters. 

QUKSTEiiBBSC  {seiting  hi$  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away,  (k>unt  Picebl^mini! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seised  it. 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewitlu 

*  [Taking  the  hands  of  both, 

Octavio-^lfcx.  Piccolomini! 

0  saTiour  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 
Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  hieved  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  al>ove  her  hosts. 

MAX.  ^ 

lleh ! — Nohle  minister!  You  miss  your  part 

You  ramc  not  here  to  act  a  paneg|y|B.  ' 

You're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault llM  to  scold  us — 

1  mukt  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTATIO  (m^Hift.). 

Tie  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  witli  tlie  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  thcr  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  I 
That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 
What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 
Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  persist  in't. 
Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammer'd  out  to  suit 
Another's  Liste  and  fancy.     He  'II  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister: 
It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it. 
He  b  poMess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit, 
And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 
And  well  for  usll  is  so!  There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 
Their  inlellccLs  intelligently. — Then 
Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  mau. 
Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him. 
The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands- 
Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  ^firm-built  column, 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 
Now  surli  a  man  is  Wallunstcin;  and  if 
Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 
But  such  a  one  ■•  be  can  serve  tlie  army. 

QUESTINaiRO. 

ThtarmyT  Doubtless! 


OCTATIO  (to  QuiSTBRBiao). 

Hush!  SuppresB  it  friend !  . 
UnleM  ioiiie  end  were  answer'd  by  the  tttteFBDce.— 
Of  Aim  there  you  'II  make  nothing. 
MAX.  (confiitMiii^). 

In  their  distrBM 
Tbey  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comeB, 
Straight  their  Beth  creeps  and  quiTeri,  and  cbey  dread 

him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  op. 
The  uncommon,  tlie  sublime,  must  seem  awl  be 
^  Like  things  of  erery  day.— But  in  the  field, 
Aye,  there  the  Fretent  Being  makes  itself  felt 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.  If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTATIO.    . 

My  son !  of  thoee  old  narrow  ordinances 

Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  weights 

Of  priceleai  Talue,  which  oppress'd  mankind 

Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 

For  always  formidable  was  the  league 

And  partnership  of  free  power  with  freewill. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds. 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  patli 

Of  the  cannon-ball.  Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  sliattering  what  it 

reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels. 
That,  on  which  blbssijig  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  rirer's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  tlie  hill  of  vines. 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property! 
And  tlius  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUBSTENBEBG. 

0  hear  your  fether,  noble  youth !  hear  him, 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 


OCTATIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee ! 

A  war  of  fifteen  years 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd !  There  exists 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  WMliate  purpose. 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment. 

These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 

The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Mighty! 

Lo  there!  the  soldier,  rapid  architect! 

Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 

The  whole  scene  moves  ami  bustles  momently. 

With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quarrel 

The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  tlie  streams 

Arc  rrnwded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  harries! 

But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly, 

The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  nmreh. 

Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 

The  meadow  and  down- trodden  seed-plot  lie. 

And  tlie  yeai^s  harvest  is  gone  otterly. 
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MAX. 

iperor  make  peace,  my  father ! 
would  I  give  the  blood-stained  laurel 
L  violet  ■  of  the  Icaflen  spring, 
bose  quiet  fields  where  I  have  journey'd ! 

OCTATIO. 

lee!    What  so  moves  tliee  all  at  once? 

MAX. 

I  ne'er  beheld?  1  have  beheld  it. 
e  am  1  come  bilhcr :  O!  that  sifjht, 

ftlill  hefore  me,  like  some  landscape 
iistance,— some  delicious  landscape! 
iducted  me  through  countries  where 
rnot  yet  reach'd.     Life,  life,  my  father — 
le  failior.  Life  has  charms 
luve  ne'er  experienced.     Wc  have  been 
g  along  it5  barren  coasts, 
»oor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 
led  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 
le  vildiSea  with  wild  usages, 
tught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 
ieftl  they  may  venture  a  thiuvcs'  landing. 

the  inland  dalen  the  land  conceals 
exquisite,  O!  noihing,  nothing. 
Id  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 
10  (attenfi»»e,  with  an  apprarancf  of 

ttnifasinns). 
r  journey  has  revcal'd  this  to  you  T 

MAX. 

rst  leisure  of  my  life.     O  tell  me, 
meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth, 
heart  unMiuI'd  and  soliUiry, 
nform'd,  unornamcnted. 
ip's  stir  and  crowd  and  censclcsx  larum, 
ig  war-horse,  Ihe  air-«haitcring  trumpet, 
•d,  still  returning  hour  of  duly, 
mmand,  and  exercise  of  arms — 
hing  here,  there  's  nothing  in  all  this 
lie  heart,  the  gasping  heart! 
ng  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not — 
t  be  the  sole  fcliciry, 
ot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 

OCTAVIO. 

hou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

ce  lovely!  when  at  length  the  soldier 
me  into  life;  when  he  becomes 
an  among  his  fellow-men. 
s  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 
nd  now  the  \nni  is  hMh'd,  and  hark! 
ft  peace-march  bears,  home,  brothers,  home! 
nd  hcluieljk  are  all  garLinded 
boughs,  the  last  pluntlering  of  the  fields, 
ics  fly  open  of  iheuisclves, 
no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
rtR  are  all  fill'd  with  men  and  women, 
:ful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
wclcomings  upon  the  air, 
y  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures, 
ic  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 

rigioal. 

tilut'GCD  Lorbeer  geb  Ich  bin  mil  Froodeo 
I  er»t«  VeildMO.  daa  der  ttrn  aa«  briogt, 
darftiee  Pf»nd  der  neiiTerjOBgicn  Erde. 


The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open. 
The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 
QUESTXnBUG  [apparently  wtuch  affected)^ 
O !  tliat  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  [turning  round  to  him,  quick  and  vehement). 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questeaberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  1  saw  you  standing  k§re, 
(I  '11  own  it  to  you  freely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'T  is  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye! — and  the  warrior. 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 

Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him. 

Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 

What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 

And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy; 

Which  vet's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 

W^ar  intermit  not  during  war,  liow  then 

And  whence  can  peace  come  ? — Your  own  plagues  fall 

on  you  ! 
Even  as  I  love  what 's  virlBoiis,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallensteio,         4^ 
And  my  heart  draia  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  y#iL.. 


Shall  revel  and  daace  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  V. 

QUESTEflBEIG,   OCTAVIO   PiCCOLOMllfl. 
QUKSTENBEIG. 

Alas,  alas!  and  sta|Mlt  i|  so? 

[ThSjfiht  pressing  and  impatient  tones. 
id  00  we  let  him  go  away 


liil|jM  away  ? 
imenit 


Itely,  not  open 


What,  friend !  and 
In  this  delusion— let  li 
Not  call  him  back  imm 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot? 

OCTAVIO  (recoi»ertni7  himself  out  of  a  deep  study). 

He  has  now  open' d  mine, 
And  I  sec  more  than  pleases  me.        ^ 

QUBSTBNBEIG. 

What  is  it  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey ! 

QUEST  EN  BXB6. 

But  why  SO?  What  it  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.     Come  ! 

[Drauts  Qubstbhbebg  on  with  him. 

QOESTBNBBB». 

What  now  ?  ff'liere  go  you  then  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

To. her  herself. 

QUESTENBBBO. 

To 

OCTAVIO  [interrupting  him,  and  correcting  himself). 
To  the  Duke.     Come  let  us  go— 'T  is  done,  't  is  done, 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went. 

qubstbiibbbg. 
Nay,  hut  explain  yourself. 
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OCTATIO. 

And  that  I  should  not 
Foresee  it,  not  prevent  this  journey  I  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him?— You  were  in  the  right, 
['should  have  wara'd  him!  Now  it  is  too  late. 

QUESTENBBRG. 

But  wliafs  loo  late?  Bethink  yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  vm. 

oCTAVio  (more  collected). 
Gomel  to  the  Duke's.     'T  is  close  upon  the  hour. 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.     Come! 
A  curse,  a  tbreeCi^  curse,  upon  this  journey! 

[He  leads  Qukstihbho  off. 


SCENE  VI. 


Changes  to  a  spacimu  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland.  —  Serttants  employed  in  putting  the 

*  tables  and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters  StNl, 
like  an  old  Italian  doctor,  in  black,  and  clothed 
somewhat  fantastically.  He  carries  a  white  staff, 
with  which  he  marks  oiU  the  quarters  of  the  heaven. 


The  five  is  the  first  number  that 's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

•XCOND  SaaTANT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 

FiasT  sEiTAirr. 
Ey!  let  him  alone  though.    I  like  to  hear  biai';  there 
is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  at  first  si^lit. 

TBllD  SSaVANT.  « 

Off,  they  come. 

SICOtfD  SERVANT. 

There !  Out  at  the  side-door. 

[They  hurry  off.  Semi  follows  slowly.  A  Page 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  cushion, 
and  places  it  on  the  table  near  the  Duke's 
chair.  They  are  announced  from  without, 
and  the  wings  of  the  doorfiy  open. 


\ 
» 


FIBST  SERVANT. 

Come— to  it,  lads,  to  it!  Make  an  end  of  it,  I  hear 
the  sentry  call  out,  •  Stand  tt)  your  arms!»  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience  would 
be  held  here?  Nothing  prepared— no  orders— no  in- 
structions— 

TH1BD  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet?— there  one 
can  look  about  one. 

VIBST  SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  tlie  mall^^matician  tlierc.  He 
says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND  Saif  AMT. 

Poh !  stuff  and  nonsense!  Tliat  's  what  I  call  a  hum. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  tlic  affair? 

SkNi  {with  grainty). 
My  son,  there's  ttothing  insignificant, 
\othing!  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 

FIRST  SERVANT  (to  tlie  SCCOnd). 

Say  noUiing  to  him,  Nat.     The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 
SBNi  {counts  the  chairs,  lialf  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  low 

voice,  till  he  comes  to  eleven,  which  he  repeats). 
Eleven!  an  evil  number!  Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seven, 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven?    I 
should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SRNI. 

<  I  Eleven  is  transgrcsrton ;  eleven  oversteps 
The  ten  commandments. 

SECOND  tBRVANT. 

That 's  good!  and  why  do  you  call  five  an  holy  num- 
ber? 

SBNI. 

Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 


SCENE  VII. 
Wallenstein,  DUCBg&S. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  «»f  Hungary  ! 

DUCBESS. 

Yes;  and  to  the  Empress  too. 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  wlliler^time? 

DUCBESS. 

I  did  even  that 
WMiich  you  commission'd  me  to  do.     I  told  them. 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  marriage. 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field. 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made? 

DUCBESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  fallen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Elizabeth? 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  you  know,  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEIN  {after  a  ptuue). 

Well  then? 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court? 

[The  DuCDESS  cam  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
remains  silent. 
Hide  nothing  from  me.     How  were  you  received  ? 

DUCHESS. 

O  !  my  dear  lord,  all  is  not  what  it  waa 
A  canker-worm,  my  lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay !  is  it  90  ! 
What,  they  were  lax?  they  fail'd  of  the  old  respect? 

DUCBESS. 

Not  of  respect.     No  honours  were  omitted, 
No  outward  courtesy;  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness. 
Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 
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Only  tbcae  boBonra  and  tbat  toleniii  coarte>y» 

Ah !  and  the  teodenieM  whieh  trat  |Mit  mi, 

It  was  the  guise  of  pity,  not  of  ftvoar. 

Ko !  Albrecht's  wife,  Dnka  Albrechfa  prinoely  wife, 

Coont  Harrach't  noble  daughter,  should  not  so— 

Not  wbdiy  so  should  she  have  been  received. 

wAixmrrim. 
Yes,  yes ;  they  hare  tt'cn  offence.    My  Utest  conduct. 
They  rail'd  at  it,  no  doubt. 

DUCBUS. 

O  that  tliey  had ! 
I  hare  been  long  aecnstom'd  to  defend  you. 
To  heal  and  pacify  distempered  spirits. 
Ho;  no  one  rail'd  at  you.    They  wrapp'd  them  up, 
O  Heaven !  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence ! — 
Here  is  no  every-day  misuudentanding, 
?lo  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over; 
SoBwthiog  most  luckless,  most  unhealable, 
Has  taken  place.    The  Quetn  of  Hungary 
Used  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt. 
And  ever  at  departure  to  embrace  me^- 

WAIXIMSTUJf. 

Mom  she  omitted  it  7 

DCCHXSS  {wiping  away  her  fears,  afier  a  pause). 
She  did  embrace  me. 
Rut  then  first  when  I  had  already  taken 
My  formal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  closed  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
la  baste,  as  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself, 
And  press'd  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
Than  tenderness. 

WAUJUISTIIN  {seizes  her  hand  sooAingly). 
Nay,  now  collect  yourself. 
Amd  what  of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
And  of  our  odier  friends  there? 

DOCatSS  {thakiny  her  head). 

I  saw  none. 

WALLINSTHH. 

The  AmbasMdor  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  for  me? — 

DUCIXSS. 

Silent,  silent! 

WALLItfSTIIX. 

then  arc  eclipsed  for  us.     Henceforward 
roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

OUCIEU. 

And  werv  it — were  it,  my  dear  lord,  in  that 
WUrh  BBOved  about  the  court  in  buis  and  whisper. 
But  io  the  country  let  itself  be  beard 
Akmd— in  tliat  which  Fatlier  Lamormain 

la  sundry  hints  and 

WAiXBRSTKiif  {eagerly). 

Lamormain !  what  said  he  ? 

DCCBESS. 

T^at  you  *re  accused  of  having  daringly 
(Xensepp'd  the  powers  entrusted  to  you,  charged 
With  traaloroos  contempt  of  the  Emperor 
Aad  his  supreme  behests.    The  proud  Bavarian, 
Be  aad  the  S^niards  stand  up  your  accusers- 
Thai  there's  a  storm  collecting  over  you 
Of  far  more  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 
Which  whirTd  yon  headlong  down  at  Regcnsbur^. 

Aad  people  talk,  said  he,  of Ah!— 

[StiJIing'extreate  emution. 

WALlBNSnilf. 

Proceed! 


I  cannot  utter  it! 


Ducins. 

WALLIlfSTIlN. 

Proceed! 


Well! 


Ducaiss. 

They  ulk 

WAIXIifSTUR. 
DUCIKSS. 

Of  a  second {catches  her  voice  and  hesiUUes). 

WALLMSTUR. 

Second — — 


DUCRISS. 


Dismission. 


More  disgraceful 


WALLKRSraiN. 

Talk  they? 
Strides  across  the  Chamber  in  vehement  agitation. 
O!  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  against  my  own  will,  onwaid! 

DUCBISS  (presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
O!  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband!  if 
By  giviag  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  lord,  give  way! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  lord,  your  Emperor 
Before  whom  you  retreat.    O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  maUoe  blacken  your  good  mraBinf 
With  abhorred  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth. 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermo*!  shame 
These  slanderous  liars!  Few  firm  friends  have  we — 
You  know  it!-rThe  swift  growth  of  our  good  fortune. 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  hivour 
Stand  not  before  uil 


SGBNE  YIIL 

Enter  the  Countess  Tbitsxt,  leading  in  her  hand  Ute 
Princess  Tbbkla,  richly  adorned  with  Brillianls, 

CouHTBSs,  Tbbkla,  Wallbhstbih,  Ducrbss. 

COURTBSS. 

How,  sisier !  Wliat,  already  upon  bnainesA; 

[Ohsert'ing  the  countenance  of  the  DocRBSS. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see, 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.    The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.     Here,  Friedland !  fsiher ! 
This  u  thy  dsughter. 

[Taaxuk  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  to  ki%s  his  Itand.  He  receives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  for  some 
time  lost  in  the  feeling  of  her  prrsmce. 

WALLBHSTBIIf. 

Yes  I  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me: 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

D0CRB9S.  ^ 

T  was  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  amy  for  tlie  Fuaperor: 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
Wlien  you  relum'd  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  tlie  convent. 
Wherein  she  has  remain'd  till  now. 

W%LI.BNSTBIR. 

The  whilf 

»: 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  onr  cares  and  toib 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo!  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  cooTent  walls 
lias  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bcstow'd  on  the  l>eloved  child 
The  godlike;  and  now  leads  lier  thus  adom'd 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHESS  (to  ThIKLa). 

Tliou  wouldst  not  hsTe  recognized  thy  father, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child?   She  counted  scarce  eight 

years, 
When  last  she  saw  your  face. 

TBEKLA. 

O  yes,  yes,  mother! 
At  the  first  glance  I — My  father  is  not  alter'd. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLBNSTKIII. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

\Then  after  a  pause. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny. 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child  lo  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune, 
And  rc-illume  my  soon  extinguish'd  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wroog'd  my  destiny.     Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  foil  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  these  beauteous  brows, 

[He  clasps  her  in  his  arms  as  PiccoLOMiNl  enters. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  Max.  Piccolomini,   and  some  time  after  Count 
Tbktsky,  the  others  remaining  as  before. 

COUITTESS. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Always  wert  thou 
The  morning  star  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Till  DOW  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  tliei*. 
I  but  the  instrument.     This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  hither  to  thee,  Max !  the  fortunate  father. 
And  thu  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 

MAX. 

My  prince ! 
You  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it. 
1  come  with  hliame:  yea,  not  without  a  pang! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliver'd 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-plated  hunting  dress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles^x— 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favour 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thaok  you  for. 


No !  't  was  not  istetended,  that  tar  b 
Should  be  my  bigbHt  best  good-fortnne ! 

[Tbitskt  emtert,  atut  delhiers  Mien  to  tfcc  Dou, 
which  he  knaJu  open  hurry inyly. 
couNTcii  (m  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble!  For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.    'T  is  not  unfitting 
For  yon,  Goant  Piceoloiiuni,  to  feel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  bimself  for  ever  great  and  princely. 

TIBCia. 

Then  I  too  aunt  have  aeruples  of  hii  love : 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father^s  heart  had  spoken  lo  me. 

MAX. 

Yes ;  't  is  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

{Be  grasps  the  hand  of  the  DlfCIIss  with  stiU  in- 
creasing  warmdt. 

How  my  heart  pours  onl 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him  .'  Of  how  I  teem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  eaplive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  me ! 
COUNTESS   [who  during   this  time  has  been  anxiously 
watching  the  DuKs,  and  remarks  that  tie  is  lost  in 
thought  oi*er  the  letters). 
My  brother  wnhes  us  to  leave  him.    Come. 
WALLENSTEIN  {tums  htwiself  Tound  quick,  collects  him- 
self, and  speaks  with  cheerfulness  to  the  Duchess). 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcon>e  to  the  camp. 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this 'court.     Ton,  Max. 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  offiee. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 
^Max.  Piccolomini  offers  the  Duchess  his  arm;  the 
Countess  accompanies  the  Princess. 
TERTSKT  {calling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 


SCENE  X. 


Wallemstein,  Count  Terts&t. 

WALLENSTEIN  (ill  deep  thought  to  himself). 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are — It  is  ao. 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  mc  my  successor  already; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son  I  be  *s  now  their  saviour, 
He  's  the  new  star  that  *«  rising  now!  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fairiy  rkl. 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possession— Therefore — dispatch ! 

[//i  he  tums  round  he  obseriK-s  Teetskt,  suul  gives 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Allringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Galas  too— 1  like  not  this! 

teetskt. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fall  away. 
One  following  tlift  other. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Allringer 


THE  PICGOI/OMINI. 
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I«  maaier  of  the  Tyrol  puM».    I  oumlbithwiUi 
Send  tome  one  to  him,  that  he  let  noftfa 
The  SpaobnU  on  me  from  the  IlilawM^ 

Well,  and  the  oM  S«MO.  that  ancient  trader 

In  coolraband  tte(;ocialione,  he 

Hat  shown  himself  agsin  of  bte;    What  brin^  he 

From  the  Gomit  Thur  I 

TltTSKT. 

The  Count  commonicalcs^ 
He  has  foand  oat  the  Swedish  chanceHor 
At  Halhentadt,  where  the  conventioa  *•  held, 
Who  says,  yoa  've  tired  him  out,  and  that  he  *i\  have 
I  Ho  further  dealing  with  you. 

WA|4^IISTIIIf. 

And  why  so  7 

TIkTSKT. 

lie  says,  yoa  are  never  in  earnest  in  your  qieeches; 
That  yon  deeoy  the  Swedes— to  make  fools  of  iliem; 
Will  leaipie  yourself  with  Saxony  against  them, 
And  at  last  nuke  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 

WALLKNSraia. 

So  then,  douhtJess, 
Tea,  doubtless,  this  same  modest  Swede  cxpecu 
That  1  shall  yield  him  some  fair  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  hoocy,  that  ourseUte  at  last 
On  <»ur  own  soil  and  native  territory, 
May  he  no  loafer  our  own  lordf  and  masters! 
Aa  CTccllent  scheme!   No,  no!  They  must  he  off, 
Off,  off!  away !  we  want  no  such  neighbours. 

TISTS&T. 

Nay,  yield  ibam  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land- 
It  goes  not  from  your  portion.    If  you  win 
The  game,  what  matlen  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 

wALumtriiR, 
Otf  with  then,  off!  Thou  understand'st  not  this. 
!(eTrr  shall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parrdl'd 
My  BBiirr  land  away,  dismember'd  Germany, 
Beinv'd  it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
To  coane  with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
My  own  share  of  tlie  plunder — Never!  never! — 
5o  foreign  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire. 
And  leau  of  all,  these  Gotlis!  these  hunger*wolvesI 
Who  •cod  anch  envious,  liot  and  greedy  glances 
Towards  the  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands! 
I  II  have  their  aid  to  east  and  draw  my  nets, 
lui  noi  a  aianlc  fish  of  all  the  draught 
Shall  they  come>in  for. 

nSTSKT. 

You  will  deal,  however, 
More  fairly  with  the  Saxons?  Tlicy  lose  pniieoce 
While  you  sliift  ground  sod  make  so  many  curves. 
Siv.  to  what  parpo«e  all  these  masks?  Your  friends 
kr*  pluncrd  in  doubts,  baffled ,  and  led  aURiy  in  you. 
TKerr  s Oxeosiein,  there's  Arnh<>im— neitlivr  knows 
W  hat  he  should  think  of  your  procrastitutioDS. 
And  ia  the  end  I  prove  the  liar;  all 
fa«n  through  me.  I  have  not  even  your  hand-writing. 

WAI.LB^STII!!. 

I  «^.^r  give  my  hand-writinf^;   ihou  knowest  it. 

TIBT»KT. 

ki<t  how  can  it  lie  known  that  yon  're  in  earnest. 
If  ct»^  act  follows  not  upon  the  word  ? 
Tou  must  yourself  ackoowlrd(;e.  that  in  all 
Tour  inlercuursea  hillierto  with  the  enemy, 
Tow  might  liave  done  with  safely  all  yon  hare  done, 
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Had  you  meant  nothing  further  than  to  gull  him 
For  the  Kmperoi^s  service. 

WALLXHSTBlif  {afltfr  a  pause,  during  whUh  he 
looks  narrowly  on  Tbstskt). 

And  from  whence  dost  Ihcm.  know 
That  I  'm  nof  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor^s  senriceT 
W'lienre  knowest  ihou  that  I  'm  not  gulling  all  of  you? 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well!  When  made  I  thee 
The  intendaiit  of  my  secret  purposes? 
1  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  opcu'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Rpiperor,  it  b  true, 
llalh  dealt  with  me  amiss;  and  if  I  wotUd, 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  gie.  It  delights  me 
To  know  my  powrr;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it. 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  couldst  speak 
No  wiselier  than  thy  fellows. 

TxarsKT. 
So  hast  thou  always  played  thy  game  with  ns. 

[Euler  Illo. 

SCENE  XI. 
Illo,  WALLxatTiiR,  TskiUT. 

WALLXriSTBlIf. 

How  stand  affairs  without?  Are  iliey  prepared? 

ILLO. 

You  'II  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wisli. 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions. 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLX.'fSTBIN. 

How  hath  Isolan 
Declared  himself? 

ILLO. 

He *s  yours,  both  soul  and  body. 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WALLBNSTIIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend?  Oast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodate? 

ILLO. 

What  Piccolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLXTISTBlIf. 

You  mean,  tlien,  I  nuy  venture  somewhat  with  them? 

ILLO. 

— If  you  are  assured  of  the  Piccolomini. 

WALLBNSrXin. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self. 

TBSTSKT. 

And  yet 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Ocuvio, 
The  fox! 

WALLBHSTBIN. 

Thou  teacliest  mc  to  know  my  man  ? 
Sixtern  campai{;ns  1  have  made  with  that  old  warrior. 
De%ide%,  1  have  his  horoscope: 
We  l>olh  are  lK)rn  lieuealh  like  stars — in  short 

[/I't'tA  an  air  of  mystery. 
To  ihix  lM>lont;4  \K%  own  particular  aspect. 
If  ihoreforr  ihou  canst  warrant  nie  tlie  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  them  all  hul  ihis  one  voice. 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.  I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALLBMSTEI7I. 

If  I  'm  in  au(;ht  to  bind  myself  to  them, 
They  loo  must  hind  themielves  lo  mc. 
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lUO. 


Of 


WALLBHSTIlir. 

Their  words  of  honour  they  miut  gire,  their  oaths, 
Ghre  them  ia  writio(;  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  umcondiUonal. 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TBarsKT. 
Devotion  nnconditianal? 
The  exception  of  their  duties  tovards  Austria 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 

With  this  reserve 

WALLiNSTiiif  {shaking  his  heady. 
All  unconditional ! 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening? 

TIOTSKY. 

Yes;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

ILLO  (to  WaLLENSTBIN.  ) 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  my  own  discretion? 
I  'II  gain  for  you  the  Generals'  words  of  honour, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALU5STEItf. 

Gain  me  their  signatures ! 
How  you  come  by  them,  tliat  is  your  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white, 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition; 
Say,  will  you  then— then  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Hake  trial  of  your  luck? 

WALLtNSTElN. 

The  signatures ! 
Gain  mc  the  slijaaturcs. 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour, 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.     Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
O!  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  repaid. 
Must  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short, 
Far,  far  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple! 
This  is  that  moment.  See,  our  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you. 
Their  king-like  leader!  On  your  nod  they  wait. 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fortune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 
These  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
T  is  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Particular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympatliy 


Of  each  man  vidMbe  whole.    He,  who  t<Hiay 
Forgeu  himself,  fbited  onward  with  the  stream. 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself, 
Peek  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad-trodden  road, 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight. 

WALLBHSTBIN. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TBkTSKT. 

So  you  say  always. 
But  when  will  it  be  time? 

WALLIRSTIIIV. 

When  I  shaU  say  it 

ILLO. 

Ton  11  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  hours. 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.    O,  believe  me. 
In  ytkur  own  bosom  are  yonr  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution. 
This  is  your  Venus!  and  the  sole  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeih  you,  is  Doubt. 

WALLIIfSTEIIV. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand'st.     How  oft 
And  many  a  time  I  've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  earth. 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan, 
Lead-colour'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see, 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  tha  OBarest;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  belitrt  thee !  but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves, 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  grass  and  visible  world  of  dust 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds, 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministeries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit — 
These 'see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[He  walks  across  the  Chamber,  titen  returns,  and 
standing  still,  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  merely 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest.    Human  action,    - 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  land  of  fotarity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fote. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time. 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours, 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  houses. 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.     Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part.     As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /shall  do— only,  give  way  I  will  not. 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not    On  these  points 
You  may  rely. 

PAGE  {entering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generals. 

WALLBNSTai.<«. 

Let  them  come  in. 


SCENE  xn. 

Walurstiir,  TiftTtKT,  Tllo. — To  them  enter  Qukstin- 
Bno,  OcTATio,  and  Max.  Piccolomihi,  Botlbk,  Iso- 
LANi,  Makadas,  and  three  other  GenenUs.  Wallbn- 
STBiif  wMtions  QouTiHBiio,  who  in  consequence 
takes  the  chair  directly  opposite  to  him  ;  the  others 
fallow,  arranging  themselves  according  to  their  rank. 
There  reigns  a  mtomentary  silence. 


▼AIXIKSTBIR. 

I  bare  nndertCood,  't  is  true,  the  •am  and  iraport 

Of  your  instmcticMis,  QueUmher^ ;  hare  wdglied  them, 

And  formed  my  final,  abaolate  retolTo : 

Yet  it  teems  fitting,  that  the  Generals 

Shoold  hear  the  will  of  the  Emperor  from  your  month. 

May 't  please  yon  theirto  open  your  cQmmiation 

Before  these  noble  Cbieftainf ! 

QQISTBIiaiaO. 

I  am  ready 
To  obey  you;  but  will  first  entreat  your  ffighneii, 
And  all  these  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider. 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
Speaks  from  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presumption. 

wallbhstuh. 
We  excuse  all  preface. 

QOISTXnSMO. 

When  his  Majesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renown'd  commander, 
He  did  it  in  gkd  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  formne  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  ampicious  change*    Tfc«  maet 
Was  fiiTonrable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  SaxoM, 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check'd !  These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scatter'd  armies  of  the  enemy  ; 
Hither  ioToked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Rhinegraire,  Bemhard,  Banner,  Oxenstein, 
Tea,  and  that  nerer-conquer'd  King  himself; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Niimberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WALLBMSTIIN. 

May't  please  you,  to  the  point. 

QUISTKIfBiaO. 

In  Niimberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 

His  fame — in  Liitzen's  plains  his  life.    But  who 

Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 

After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 

March'd  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight. 

And  vanish'd  from  the  theatre  of  war ; 

While  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 

Into  Franconb,  to  the  Danube,  like 

Some  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 

Makes  its  own  channel;  with  such  sudden  speed 

He  marched,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regen^nrg 

Stood  to  the  affright  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 

Then  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 

Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need; 

The  Emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Friedland, 

Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty : 

He  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 

Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 


In  vain  his  supplieation !  At  tins  moment 
The  Duke  bears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge. 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge— and  so  falb  Regensporg. 

WAIAXIItrtlH. 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  fhe  war  alludes  he  I 
My  recollection  foils  me  here  ? 

MAX. 

He  means 
When  we  were  in  Silesia.    • 

WAUBRfTBIN. 

Ayl  islttol 
Bat  what  had  we  to  do  there? 


To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

WALUmSTBIN. 


True; 


In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave 
I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

{To  QUXSTINBUO.) 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTBRBiao. 

Tes;  at  length 
Beside  tha  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fome.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms, 
Subdued  without  a  blow.    And  here,  with  others. 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Delivered  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thur. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands ; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward. 
And  with  rich  presents  diSi  the  Duke  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

WALLXMSTKIIf  (loughs). 

I  know, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  forestall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain'd  your  graces — 
But,  to  hare  cheated  them  of  a  spectacle. 
Oh !  tliat  the  good  folks  of  Vienna  never. 
No,  never  can  forgive  me! 

QUXStENBiaO. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  called  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  preas'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round. 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winter-quarters. 

WALLKIfSTBIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 
Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort. 
Tlie  winter  came.    What  thinks  his  Majesty 
His  troops  are  made  of?  An't  we  men?  subjected 
Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 
The  circumstances  of  necessity  7 
O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 
Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him. 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  cnrse 
Follows  him  on  his  route.    All  must  be  seized, 
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Nothing  is  given  him.    And  compeird  to 
From  every  man,  he 's  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  siand  my  Geoerak.    KuafHl 
Count  Deodate!  Buikr!  Tell  this  man 
ilow  long  the  soldiers'  pay  is  in  arrears. 

aUTLU. 

Already'a  full  year. 

WALLBMSTIIH. 

And  *t  is  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  dntiea, 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  s<^ier's  covenant,* 

QUtSTBRBlRO. 

Ah!  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that. 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WALLINSTKIR. 

Yes  I  *t  is  my  hiult,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  hy  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force, 
Forty  or  fifty  tliousapd  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit.    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on. 
E'en  to  the  surf-rocks  of  the  Baltic*  bearing 
The  (errors  of  his  name.     That  was  a  time ! 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Uonour'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Alhrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown ! 
But  at  (he  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regenshurg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out, 
There  't  was  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known, 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  tlie  host. 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now. 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
llad  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses. 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  ulone — What  thanks  had  I! 
TVhut?  I  was  offcr'd  up  to  their  complaints, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QUKSTBNBIBO. 

But  your  Hi|'liness  knows 
What  litde  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  diet. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Death  and  hell ! 
/  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No  !  Since  't  was  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  staff, 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire^s  general — 
For  the  common  well,  the  universal  interest. 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandisement! 
But  to  the  point.     What  is  it  that 's  desired  of  me! 

QUBSTBIfBBBO. 

nrst,  his  imperial  Uajesty  hatli  will'd 

^  Tb«  orif  inai  {•  noc  trantUtable  lata  EagiUh ; 

Uad  Mia  Sold 

Uuu  den  SoUUmt  werden,  daraach  heiMt  «ff. 

It  alfht  parhapa  bsTe  baea  that  readarad : 

Aad  that  for  which  ha  loki  hia  aarrloes. 
Tba  loldlar  aaat  raaaiTa, 

Bat  a  ftlaa  or  doabtfiil  erraolaffj  ta  ao  aera  ihaa  aiall  paa. 


That  without  pretexts  of  dday  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLBRSTBta. 

In  this  seasop  7 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  w«  direct  oar  course  T 

QOBtraRBStO. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensbnrg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheran  ism  may  be  no  longer  preach 'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festival. 

WAILBNSTBIH. 

Mygenerala, 
Can  thisbenaliaad? 

II«L0. 

T  is  not  possible. 

BUTLBB. 

It  can't  b«  naliaed. 

QUBSTBRBBBO. 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  colonel  Suys 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WAIXBNSTBIN. 

What  did  Suys? 

QlTBSTBHBBBe. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted,     lie  advanced! 

WALLBHSTBIR. 

What!  he  advanoed !  And  I,  his  general. 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders, 
Not  to  desert  hit  iiation!  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authoilty!  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside. 
No  war  can  he  conducted?  Chieftains,  speak! 
You  be  the  judges,  generals!     What  deserves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  eontempc  of  orders? 

ILLO. 

Death. 
WALLBNSTB1H  (mifin^  his  voice,  as  all,  btti  Ilu>,  had 

remained  silent,  and  seemingly  scrupmlous). 
Count  Piccolomini !  what  has  he  deserved? 

MAX.  Picco(.oiiiRi  (after  a  long  poMue). 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Death. 


nOLARI. 


Death. 


BUTLSa. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QUBSTBMBBBG  riscs  from  kis  seat,  WALLBJIsrilR 
follows  i  all  the  rest  rise, 

WALLBHSTEIM. 

To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  1  show  him  Aavour,  't  will  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  1  owe  my  Emperor. 

QUESTBFISBR6. 

If  so,  I  can  say  nothing  further — here! 

WALI.BR&TBIR. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions  : 
And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  authority  no  human  being. 
Not  even  the  Empcroi's  self,  should  be  entitled 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  a^my. 
If  1  stand  wanranlMT  of  the  event. 


THB  PICCOLOHIRI. 


Plarinf  ay  hoMsr  and  mj  b«i  in  fMge. 

XaIi  muM  I  hm  fall  ^iry  in  .11 

Thr  muiH  iberetn.  Wbu  nndcr'd  (hit  Giuttn 


^  The  Prinn  Cirdinil 

Bi^ina  bb  nulc  ai  the  ■ppnurh  of  tprinf 

j  Fn>niIlirlliLiiw;aadln<l>iS|HnUlriirnT 

,  TiiraU|[li  Gcnnjiif  into  Iht'  Nrthrrliod*. 

^  Thai  lie  my  nurfh  ihiir  inil  udimpoled, 
't  it  tlw  EBiiienr'i  will  yoo  gnitl  him  t,  dcUkchnKBI 

,  'iTriglii  hoiw-rapmrdtii  frnni  iIk  anoyhnv. 

.  Vr^  tnl  I  unlinMind!— Eighl  n|niiEal>!  Wall, 
l.i|;lil  tbnuund  Iidik:  Vr.i,y«!  'Tilai  ilthnuldbel 


Thr  diTBIc  of  fleceaily ! 


,  Whil.  mt  Unl  EoToyl  May  I  nol  he  wffer'il 
!■■  (imlvr^IaDi).  Hial  Mkaarc  tired  Afic^ing 
The  HBvrd'a  hilt  id  my  craip:  and  tltal  your  coh 
Sn  ii^Ij  evf^rlr  al  thia  fPtuiiKe.  tntl  uaa 
TI.^  Spani^  ■'■lie,  lo  drain  off  my  fnmi,- 
Tn  lead  into  Ihr  empire  ^  new  icny 
r'BH>t.)Fr(«liaayciuiin>ll    Tn  throw  me 
llumpli  Aide, — I  iBUiU  too  powerful  fat  you 
t»  .tniure  Il«t  My  •■ipulaiioa  mni. 
n^i  jII  ib«  laperiaJ  fbrcca  nhall  olivy  me 

TVcf .  djnd>  na  lylUhk  in  my  >litiu]jlian. 

M/iL  jn  a  tiptoe,  and  ereepA  round  behind  ii^ 
TriT  mahA  me  weaker,  then  to  he  diipen^d  wii 
Ti.l  .1  dam  •irihe  a(  leuEtfa  ■  bolder  hlow 


le  would  that  I  noted  off  ]— 
raitfyhim; 


^>*eM  me  ttv  ny  nohle  oflieen^  u 
i'  mnnrya  llier  hate  ailiaDreil.  or  I 


The  Emperor  ii  ahnied— It  ciniial  be. 

It  cinaoi  bt;  all  gas  to  inuaBt  wmh. 

Thou  hatt  aid  tnriy.  faiihhl  bnlaoi ! 
Whit  re  with  mil  and  toreoij-bt  biTe  buili  up, 
Will  |o  to  wreck— ill  gs  to  imtant  wrerk. 
iliei)  I  inotber  cbiefuin  ia  kwo  fmad. 
er  army  likewiae  (who  direi  daubl  Itl] 
Wilt  Dork  from  ill  lida  to  the  Emperor, 
lint  beat  of  hia  recruiting  drvm- 
Dvrinj  Mil   iprrth,  ItoLliti.  TiarllT,  liu.  BuJ 
Miaanii  Ml  mfimify  milk  jmit  mgUm- 


""r  "^  r> 


.Mirlyy, 


I  hope  all  may  Le  yet  lel  Ti([ht  again. 


You  will  Ik laiil 
Id  public  for  wn 
Will  tliat  gold  key  proirrt  yon  fmni  n 


dnm.  my  Irfird  Envfr 


>■  krtinifrom  vtMenl. 


Irjder  hrin 


lata  quickly. 


Tt.»Tc  t  ree  lurre  muy  fani);nen  in  llie  i 

iK4  wire  the  nan  in  all  ria  hia>e  aod  eollanl, 

Ifu*  h»  pe<li|;rR  or  ratnhlHD. 

Tim  will  b«  ollmine,  i'llic  time  to  come. 

-I  •«— a*  BO  langer  it  concenu.  (He  mti  liimitif-  \  To 


Aalui 

ry  cmtDKl Thou,  Oclano! 

.wcr  forihe  ufely  of  our  gwit. 

1.  Vuo  gurtienberg  ! 

[QtiiiTiHina  it  ahMl  H  i|>m1. 

Nay.  not.  we 

rd. 

Not  on 

wonl  more  nf  ihit  delnied  lul^t 

Voii  1.1 

c  perFnrm'd  your  duty — We  knaw 

how 

To«v 

rjlell>eaflieetron.theman. 

I. 

(Jv..ti«.«s  .-.  gong .//».(»  Ikt 

t.o;C«r^ 

Tiarianici,  K.Liiiu,  prr-,  >» , 

Where 

.he.l«.mean,loml.u.nfo..r|.c 

eral! 

What 

re  we  fi.re«l  w  Wn^  Thai  thou  wit 
«i.rr«(,(rt..™*«-r). 

le>t««*T 

Wf  wi 

lire  with  tlw.  we  will  die  with  [Iwe. 

ttrtii  Wilh  ,iuul-r,.,  a»4;>»il» 

jMliifl). 

[<ry„v,,y(.«.,«,,„j|/«c,M^ 

Ilif  curtum 

.J..y.. 



ACT  II. 

SCE5EI. 

Sct^.-.l  «m.U  l-hamicT. 

Illo  lid  T«IT»»T. 

^owf 

r  .hi,  e.enit.g'.  b»i^^'-  ll»w  intend  you 
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ILUK 

Attend !  We  frame  a  fomul  deebratkni, 

WhereiD  we  to  the  Duke conai^nonnehres 

Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 

His  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  him^  proTided 

So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty, 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — Mark ! 

Thb  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  consdence. 

Now  hear!  This  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banqueL    No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  offence  or  scruple.    Hear  now  further ! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shutt  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out. 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TISTSKT. 

How?  think  ymt  then 
That  they  '11  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath, 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  jugglel 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them !  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TlkTSI^Y. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me;  let  but  something 
Be  done,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  't  is  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  ^r,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  generals.    T  is  enough  Aat  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his — Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them. 
And  he  will  have  tliem.    Where  he  plunges  in, 
Ue  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it 

TKKTSKT. 

Bis  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth. 
That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he  *s  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing, 
lie  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  mc 
To  write  to  them,  to  Arnheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him — off  at  once  ■  ■  ■ 
He  has  slipp'd  from  mc,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans!  I  '11  tell  you,  friend! 
Bis  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else. 
Even  in  his  sleep — They  are  his  thoughts,  hu  dreant, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets— — 

TIKTSKT. 

Ay!  you  know 
This  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Sim 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  obaervationt— for  1  bear, 


It  is  to  be  a  w^bX  of  wa%hc  and  crisit; 
And  soDwdiiDf  great,  and  of  long 
Is  to  make  its  iMrocessiam  in  the  heavea 


Oome!  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatch.  The  work 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.    And  let  but  only 

Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below 

Mark  what  I  say— the  right  stars  too  will  show  them- 
selves. 
Gome,  to  the  generals.    All  is  in  the  glow. 
And  must  be  beaten  while  't  is  nulleable. 

TXkTSXT. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Illo.    I  must  stay 
And  wait  here  for  the  Countess  Tertsky.    Know, 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.    Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readin< 


ILLO. 

Tes!Tes! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What 'sin  the  wind? 


TXtTSKY. 

A  secret 


Hush !  she  comes. 

[Exit  Illo. 


SCENE  IL 

(The  Qoufnwu  sttps  out  from  a  Closet  J 

CoORT  and  Countess  TxaTSXT. 

TBKTSKT. 

Well— is  she  coming — I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTISS. 

Ae  will  be  there  instantly. 
You  only  send  him. 

TXITSKT. 

I  am  not  quite  certain 
I  must  confess  it.  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.    You  know. 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point. 
You  have  o'er-mled  me,  and  yoursdf  know  best. 
How  fnr  you  dare  proceed. 

couirrxss. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[Talking  to  herself  while  she  is  advaneimg. 
Here 's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commissions — 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  understand  each  other — 
And  without  words.    What,  could  I  not  unriddle. 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither. 
Why  first  lie,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  feteh  her  hither !  This  sham  of  betrotliing  her 
To  a  bridegroom,*  when  no  one  knows — No!  no!-— - 
This  may  blind  others !  I  see  through  thee.  Brother ! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  draw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.  Not  yet! — It  all  remains 
Mutely  delivered  up  to  my  finessing — ^ 
Well— thon  shalt  not  have  been  deceived^  Duke  Fried- 
land! 

In  her  who  is  thy  sbter. 

SIKVAHT  (enters). 

The  commaadeit ! 

TltTSKT  (to  the  GoUlfTBSS). 

Take  care  you  heat  his  ftmcy  and  affections —    ' 

*  !■  G«rwuy,  after  iMNKHuaMe  aAdreMw  tavs  bsM  paM  mi 
illj  aooeptad.  iW  lavwi  are  oftlad  Bride  aad  BrUa^imtm, 
ikMfhthe  amiiifa  tbMM  set  lalw  plsct  till  ywf«  slkKvu^ 


j 
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Po«e«  him  with  a  rererie,  aad  send  him, 
Abseii|^||d  dreamiog,  «o  tbe^nqaet;  that 
He  maynot  bo^fgle  at  the  sjgnaCnre. 

coumst. 
Take  yoa  care  of  your  (piestt !— Go,  tend  him  hither. 

TIkTSKT. 

All  mis  apoo  his  ODdersigniDg. 

eouiiTBSS  {interrupting  him). 
Goioyoorgoesu!  Go~ 

iLLo  {comes  back). 

Where  art  suying,  Tertsky? 
The  house  is  foil,  and  all  expecting  you. 

TXSTSKT. 

Instandy !  Instantly ! 

[7b  the  GouicTxss. 
And  let  him  not 
Slay  here  too  long.    It  might  awake  saspidoa 
In  the  old  man 

couimss. 
A  truce  with  your  precautions! 

[Exeunt  TaamT  and  Illo. 


SCENE  III. 

Conrass,  Max.  Picgoloiiiici.  " 

MAX.  {peeping  in  on  the  stage  shily), 
AnntTertsky!  may  I  veDtore? 

[Advances  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 
around  him  udth  uneasiness. 

She 's  not  here ! 
Where  is  sheT 

couirrxss. 
Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
In  yonder  comer,  lest  peHnps  she  lie 
ConceaFd  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves! 
[^MlcAef  at  them,  hut  the  Countxss  taies  them 
herself. 
Ton  unkind  Lady!  You  refuse  me  this— 
You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

COUNTISS. 

And  this  the  thank  yon  give  me  for  my  trouble  7 

MAX.  * 

O,  if  yon  fielt  the  oppression  at  my  heart! 
Since  we  've  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself — 
With  such  poor  stealth  to  haiard  words  and  glances — 
These,  these  are  not  my  habits! 

COONTSSS. 

You  have  stiU 
Many  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend  ? 
Bat  on  this  proof  of  your  o(|edieot  temper 
I  mutt  continue  fo  insist;  and  only 
On  this  condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

MAX. 

But  wherefore  comes  she  not? 
Where  is  she  ? 

couimss. 
Into  my  hands  you  must  pbce  it 
Whole  and  entire.    Whom  could  you  find,  indeed, 
More  lealonsly  affected  to  your  ioierest  7 
'o  soul  on  earth  must  know  it — not  your  father. 
Be  must  not,  above  all. 

MAX.  , 

Alas !  what  danger?    • 


Here  b  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enrapnued  sod  stirs  up  witfaio  me. 

0  Lady !  tell  me.    Is  all  changed  aioand  me? 
Or  is  it  only  1 7 

I  find  myself. 
As  among  strangers!  Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish'd  to?  There  was  a  time 
Whea  even,  melhought,  with  such  a  world,  as  this, 

1  was  notJiseontented.    Now  how  flat ! 

How  stale !  No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavour  in  it ! 

My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father^Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 

My  arms,  my  military  duties — 0 ! 

They  are  such  wearying  toys! 

COUMTISS. 

But,  gentle  friend! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  favour 
With  one  short  glunce  or  two  this  poor  sule  world. 
Where  enu'now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  tlie  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know;  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.    Well, 
In  due  lime,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  you  1  have  been,  dear  lady  ?  Nay, 
No  raillery.     The  turmoil  of  the  camp, 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in, 
The  pointlees  jest,  the  empty  conversation, 
Oppress'd  and  stiffd  me.    I  gasp'd  for  air-> 
I  could  not  breathe — 1  was  constrrifo'd  to  fly, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Countess!  In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  here  to  the  heaven's  gate, ' 
Thither  I  went,  there  fooiid  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  bung  a  holy  mother ; 
A  wretched  painting  't  was,  yet 't  was  tlie  h'iend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment    Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendour,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not  1  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

OOUNTKSS. 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity! 

Forget  the  world  around  you.     Meantime,  friendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment. 

How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  passion  7 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  haiard  the  first  word. 

conirrcss. 
This  morning  the  first  time  hi  twenty  days  7 

MAX. 

T  vm  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here    ^ 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and — 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey! 

'  I  am  doabtfni  wbetber  this  b*  tb«  dedldltioB  of  tbe  einbter  or 
th«  name  of  ona  of  tbe  city  fatat,  aaar  whieb  It  •toed.  I  bava 
traaalated  it  ia  tba  foraar  mbm  ;  bat  faarfal  of  baviaf  auda  aoaa 
biaadar,  I  add  tba  orifiaal.-Ba  lat  olo  Uoator  blar : 
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In  a  balcony  wa  ware  standing  mute, 

And  gaiing  out  upon  the  dreary  fiald  : 

Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward. 

The  safe-guard  'which  the  Duke  had  sent  us-^heavy 

The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 

And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  words : 

This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 

To-<lay  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  6nd  a  father, 

Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friendly, 

And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger. 

Lost  in  the  many— «  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertdty  !• 

With  hurrying  roice  she  interrupted  me. 

She  faltered.     I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground    ■ 

Aaised  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine — no  longer 

Did  1  control  myself. 

[  The  Princess  Thikla  appears  at  the  door,  and 


Max. 

This  morning,  when  I  fodbd  yoa  in  the  circU 
Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  father's  arms,       If 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 
O!  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment 
To  fall  upon  his  neck,  locall  him  father! 
But  his  stem  eye*  o'erpower'd  tlie  swelling  passion— 
I  It  dared  not  bitC  be  silenL     And  those  brilliants, 
I  That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  your  brows, 
They  scared  me  too  I  O  wherefore,  wherefore  shonid  he 
At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  't  were  the  ban 
Of  excommunication  round  you, — wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful liur then  of  his  station?  Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love;  but  such  a  splendour 
Blight  none  ba(  monarchs  venture  to  approach. 

THSKLA. 


remtains  standing,  observed  by  l/ie  Codhtms,    Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummerv  ; 


but  not  by  Piccolomimi. 

With  instant  boliloav 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  touch'd  her^s; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us— 'T  was  you.    What  since  has  happen'd, 
You  know. 
COUNTESS  {afier  a  pause,  witli  a  stolen  glance  at  Tbejkla). 

And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious^  tliat  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secfet? 

MAX. 

Of  your  secret  f 

COUNTKSS. 

Why,  yes!  When  in  the  instant  after  you 
1  stepp'd  into  the  roAn,  and  found  my  niece  there, 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta'en  with  surprise — 

MAX.  {with  eagerness). 
Well? 


SCENE  IV. 


Tbekla  {hurries  forward)^  Countkss,  Max. 
PiCCOLOMlNI. 

TBEKLA  {to  the  GOURTCSS). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
That  hears  he  better  fiom  myself. 

MAX.  {stepping  backward). 

My  Princess! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  ? 

TBBXLA  (to  the  COUNTBSS). 

Has  he  been  here  long? 

COUNTKSS. 

Yes;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  sta/d  so  long  ? 

TBBXLA. 

Alas!  my  mother 
Wept  so  again !  and  I— I  see  her  suffer. 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  you. 
To^ay  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazxie  of  tlie  jewels  that  play'd  round  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

TBBXLA. 

Then  yon  saw  me 
With  your  eye  only — and  not  with  your  heart  ? 


I  You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off. 

j  [To  the  Countess. 

I  He  is  not  in  spirits.     Wherefore  is  he  not? 

j  'T  is  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gloomy! 

i  He,had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 

!  So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent. 

]  [To  Max. 

ft  was  my  wuih  to  see  you  always  so, 
And  never  otherwise  1 

MAX. 

You  find  yourself 
In  yourf[reat  Other's  arms,  beloved  lady! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  you. 
And  which,  were  't  only  by  its  novelty. 
Delights  your  eye.  *  * 

TaEV<A. 

Yes;  T  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  mc  here:  this  camp, 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  im.igc  of  my  fancy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality, 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream ! 

MAX. 

Alas!  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  realiry.      « 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
!  I  've  lived  for  tliese  last  days.     This  mass  of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.     It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

TBEKLA. 

•  The  gaiQe  of  life 
T<ooks  clieerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.    'T  is  a  game,  . 
Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more  joyoot 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  sportife  tone. 
In  this  short  lime  that  I  've  been  present  here. 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  1  not  seen ' 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  wond^ 
Which  this  mysterious  caatle  guards. 

COUNTESS  {recollecting). 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then?  Metbought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dutky  comers  of  this  house. 


THE  PIGGOLOMINI. 
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▲y,  but  the  road  ibertte  it  i«tcb'd  by  ^nriu. 
Two  s4fiD*  still  tuud  •Aitry  at  ibe  door. 

GODirrut  {immghs). 
The  astrological  tower!— ilow  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable. 
Opens  before  yon  even  at  your  approach! 

TBKKLl. 

A  dwarfish  old  man  with  a  friendly  hce 

And  snow-white  hairs,  whose  gracious  senriees 

Vftn  mine  at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the  doors. 

MAX. 

That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old  Seni. 

raiKLA. 
He  qnestion'd  me  on  many  points;  for  instance, 
When  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
Wbether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

COUMTSSS. 

He  wisli'd 
To  erect  a  figure  for  y<mr  horoscope. 

THiaLA. 

BIy  hand  too  he  examined,  shook  his  liead 

With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought, 

Did  not  square  orer  truly  witli  his  wishes. 

COUNTKSS. 

Well,  Princess,  and  what  found  you  in  this  tower? 
My  highest  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

TIBKLA. 

It  was  a  strange 
Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  noshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone;  and  all  about  me 
*T  was  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast.     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
la  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star; 
And  in  the  lower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars:  ail  seem'd  to  come  from  ihcm. 

•  These  are  the  plancts,»  said  that  low  old  man, 

•  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings,     lie  fitrihest  from  you, 
Spiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy. 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 

He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
An  arm'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars: 
And  both  these  bring  but  liule  luck  to  man.* 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright. 
On  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And  the  left  hand,  loL  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  witli  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star : 
And  at  his  side  1  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAJU 

0  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

In  tlie  might  of  stars  and  angels!  T  is  not  merely 

The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance; 

Sioce  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

Tli'is  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

li  all  too  narroa* :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


Lurks  in  the  lefead  told  ray  infiint  years 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  ^ble  is  Love's  world,  bis  home,  hb  birth-place : 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 

The  fair  humanitie*  of  old  religion, 

The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths;  all  these  have  vanish'd. 

They  live  00  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  <^d  names. 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  sliare  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;  *  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down:  and  even  at  thb  day 

'T  is  Jupiltr  who  brings  whata'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that 's  fair ! 

THKtLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too,  with  glad  and  sealeus  industry, 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 

With  sparkling  sUrs  for  flowers. 

COUNTISS. 

Not  only  rose% 
Rut  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate: 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 
Blest  be  the  General's  seal :  into  the  Uurel 
Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 
Peace  to  the  sliouting  nations.    Then  no  wish 
Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart !  Enough 
lias  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 
Live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domains 
Will  he  retire;  he  has  a  sUtely  seat 
Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reidienberg, 
And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly- 
Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 
Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  foresu: 
His  ruling  paision,  to  create  the  splendid. 
He  can  indulge  without  restraint;  can  give 
A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 
And  to  all  worth  a  Sovereign's  protection. 
Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  courses— 

coutrrKSS. 
Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again, 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  brWe,  as  she  b,  b  well  worth  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 

couirriss. 

What  was  that? 

>  No  mon  of  talk,  wker*  fod  or  aassl  enMt 
Wiib  BMB,  ••  wilb  bb  frieiMl  faoiiliar.  a*rd 
To  til  iadaUjeal.  Parmdtm  U$t,  B.  IX. 
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Did  you  hear  nothiDgl  Seem'd,  m  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  iaram  in  the  banquet-room. 

[Exit  CooNTias. 

SCENE  V. 

TaiKLA  atid  Ukx.  PiccoLOMiin. 

THULA  {as  soon  as  the  Cooirrgsff  is  out  of  sight ,  in  a 
quick  low  voice  to  Piccou)iuiii). 
Don't  tnut  them !  They  are  false ! 


TRKKLA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now?  Art  thou  not  mine? 

Am  I  not  thine?  There  livet  Wfkliin  ray  soul 

A  lofty  courafje— 't  it  love  gives  it  me! 

1  ought  to  be  less  open — ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee— so  decorum  dictates : 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  ieek  fw  trudi. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  dtdst  not  find  it? 


Impoftible! 

TBBKLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.  1  saw  at  once, 
They  had  a  purpose. 

MAX. 

Purposel  but  what  purpose? 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it? 

THBKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you;  but  yet  believe  me: 
There 's  some  design  in  this!  to  make  us  happy, 
To  realize  our  union — trust  me,  love! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it. 

MAX. 

But  these  Tertskys 

Wliy  use  we  them  at  all?  Why  not  your  mother? 
Excellent  creature!  she  deserves  from  ns 
A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

TBIKLA. 

She  doth  love  you, 
Doth  rate  you  high  before  all  others— hut- 
But  such  a  secret — she  would  never  have 
The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  h'om  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret? 
I  love  not  secrets.  Mark,  what  I  will  do. 
I II  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet— let  him 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes! — He  is  true, 
He  wears  no  mask— he  hales  all  crooked  ways- 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble! 

THiXLA  {falls  on  his  neck). 
That  are  you ! 

M4X. 

You  knew  him  only  since  this  morn;  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us? 

You  are  silent? 

You  look  at  roe  with  such  a  hopelessness! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  |par  &ther? 

TBEELA. 

1  ?  Nothing.  Only  he 's  so  occupied- 
He  has  no  leuure  lime  to  think  about 
The  happiness  of  us  two.       [Taking  his  hand  tenderly. 

Follow  me! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Tert^ys— we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  furtlier 

Than  they  deserve  ;.~and  in  all  else  rely 

On  our  own  hearts ! 

MAX. 

O !  shall  we  e^er  be  happy? 


SCENE  VL 

To  them  enters  the  Countess  TxiTSKT. 

COCNTSSS  (in  a  pressing  mating.  • 

Come! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you — It  is  now 
I  The  latest  moment. 

[T^iey  not  appearing  to  attend  to  whtU  she  says, 
she  steps  between  them. 
Part  you! 

TBIKLA^ 

0,  not  yet ! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment. 

COUNTESS. 

Aye!  Then  time 
Flies  swiftly  with  your  Highness,  Princess  niece! 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt. 

couirrsss. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.    Twice  already 
His  &ther  has  ask'd  for  him. 

TBXKLA. 

Ha !  his  father ! 

COUIITBSS. 

You  understand  that,  niece ! 

TBBKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society? 

T  is  not  his  proper  company.    They  may  ^ 

Be  worthy  men,  but  he  's  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

COUIVTESS. 

You  mean,  you  'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here? 

TBEELA  {with  energy). 
Yes!  you  have  hit  it,  aunt!  That  is  my  meaning. 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company — 

COUNTESS. 

What?  have  yon  lost  your  senses,  niece? — 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.    Come ! 

UKX.  {to  Tbckla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey,  Farewell,  dear  lady! 

[TatKLA  turns  aWayfrom  him  with  a  guiek  MoCum. 
What  say  you  titen,  dear  lady? 

TBEKLA  {without  lookimg  at  him). 

Nothing.  Go! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 

[He  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meef,  she  stands 
silent  a  moment,  tfien  throws  herself  into  his 
amu;  he  presses  her  fast  to  his  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Off!  Heavens!  if  any  one  should  come !  , 

Hark !  What 's  that  noise !  It  comes  this  way. Off! 

Max.  tears  himself  away  outof  Iter  arms,  and  goes. 
The  Countess  accompanies  him.  ^bbku^/oI- 
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lows  him  with  her  eyes  at  first,  walks  restlessly 
across  the  room,  Hten  stops,  and  remains 
standing,  lost  imtSimsght.  A  guitar  lies  on  the 
table,  she  seizes  it  as  by  a  sudden  emotion,  and 
after  she  has  played  a  while  an  irregular  and 
melancholy  symphony,  she  falls  gradually 
into  the  music  and  sings. 

TiiKLA  {plays  and  sings). 
The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 
The  damael  paces  along  tlie  shore; 
Tlie  billows  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might; 
And  siie  flings  oat  her  voice  to  the  darbome  night; 

Her  botom  is  swelling  with  sorrow; 
The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
There 's  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 
Thoa  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away ! 
1  've  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 

Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to«morrow.  * 


SCBNE  YII. 

Couirriss  (returns),  Tbkkla. 

couirriss. 
Fie,  lady  niece!  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it. 
And  so  must  be  flung  after  bim !  For  you, 
Duke  Friedland's  only  child^  I  should  have  th«nght, 
It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 
More  chary  of  your  person. 

THIKLA  (rising). 

And  what  mean  you? 

*  I  foaod  it  BOI  ia  mj  power  to  traasUto  ibft  toag  wltb  Mtnt 
Maliiy,  proMrTiag  at  ibataaM  tima  the  AFcaie  VoraaMat ;  aad  bare 
tbaraferd  addad  ibe  origiaal  w  tb  a  proae  traailatloa.  Soaia  of  aij 
I  asy  ba  aora  fsr^aata. 


TB  BEL*  {jipi*U  mW  timfi) . 
Dar  Elebwald  braaMi,  die  Woiliaa  ildia, 
fiat  Hargdiaia  waadalt  aa  Ufar*  GrSa. 
Es  bricbt  ticb  die  Weiia  aiit  Wacht.  alt  Hacbt. 
Uad  tie  siajt  biaaas  ia  die  fiattra  Xacbt, 

Oat  Aaga  vab  Walaan  natrOhat : 
Dm  Ban  i«t  geaiorbaa.  dia  Walt  i*t  tear, 
Uad  waiter  giebt  tie  dea  WaaMba  aii^U  askr. 
Da  Beilifr.  rofe  d«ia  Kiad  larSek. 
IA  babe  feaoM«n  dat  irdit^a  GiOck. 

Ich  babe  galebt  aaJ  gallebet. 

untAL  nAiiu.Atieif. 

TBHLA  (pfoy«  mmd$lufi$). 

Tba  oak<4Breat  bellows,  ibe  cloadt  (piher.  tbe  daanel  walks  to 
aad  fro  on  tbe  greea  of  tbe  tbore;  ibe  wave  break*  witfc  night, 
wiik  aigbt,  aad  aba  sitg* oat  lato  tbe  dark  aigbt,  ber  eye  dUoo- 
loared  witb  waeprag :  tbe  beart  is  deed,  the  world  Is  enpty,  «ad 
fartbar  giTcs  it  aoibiag  more  to  tbe  witb.  Tboo  Holy  Uaa,  ail 
tky  ckild  booia.  I  bare  eajoyed  the  bappiaeta  of  tbis  world.  I  bava 
lived  aad  bava  lov^id. 

I  aaaot  bal  add  bare  ao  iaiiatioa  of  tbis  soag.  witb  wbi<A  tbe 
aaiborM  •  Tba  Tale  of  Rouaaad  Gray  aad  Blind  Hargarwt*  bas 
fiivoared  aa,  aad  wbicb  appears  to  ae  to  bave  caugbt  tba  happiest 
'  of  oar  old  ballads. 

Tba  doads  are  blackaalag,  tbe  storas  ibreat'alog, 

Tba  cavera  doib  natter,  tbe  p.reenwood  noaa  ; 
Billows  are  breakiag,  ib«  dsnsel's  bean  acbiag, 

Tbas  la  tbe  darli  aigbt  she  siagetb  aloae, 
n<»r  eye  opward  roviag : 
Tha  world  Is  aapty,  tbe  beart  Is  dead  sarely, 

la  this  world  piaioiy  all  secneib  snia ; 
To  thy  baavaa.  Holy  Ooe.  lalie  bone  thy  little  one, 

I  have  parukao  of  ail  earth's  bliss. 
Both  llvlag  aad  loviag. 


conirmt, 
I  mean,  niece,  that  yoa  should  got  have  forgotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.     But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurred  to  you. 

TBIKLA. 

What  Chen  7 
Gonirrfss. 
That  you  're  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Duke  Friedland. 

THEBLA. 

Well— and  what  farther  7 

COCirTBtS. 

What 7  a  pretty  question  ! 

TBKKLA. 

He  was  bom  that  which  we  have  but  become. 
He  *s  of  an  ancient  Lombard  fsmily. 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COURTBSS'. 

Are  you  dreaming T 
Talking  in  sleep?  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honour  with  his  haqd  the  richest  beiresa 
In  Europe. 

TBIKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Methinks  't  were  well  though  not  to  run  the  hazard. 

TBIKLA. 

His  father  loves  him  ;  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 

COUNTISS. 

His! 
His  father!  his!  But  yours  niece,  what  of  yours? 

TREK  LA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  fother. 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man! 
His  father,  his,  I  mean. 

couHTBSS  (looks  at  her  as  scrutinizing). 
Niece,  you  ^n  false. 

TBBKLA. 

Are  you  then  woundad?  0,  be  friends  with  me! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.    Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon  !— 
•  TBEKLA  (interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  soothe 

her.) 
Nay  now,  be  fricnils  with  me. 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

TBBKLA. 

I  beliere  you. 

COUNTESS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  out 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  esrthly  bliss. 

Had  banisli'd  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only. 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you?  At  length 

To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes!   All  this,  methinks. 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

TBEKLA. 

That  which  be  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  affectionate  fste. 
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Oat  of  hb  fearful  and  uiwuim  ban^. 
Will  bat  prepare  die  jan  of  Itfie  for  Mr 

cocrruB. 
Thoa  leetC  it  with  a  krrelora  maiden's  eyvs. 
Case  thine  eye  round,  betbiak  thee  who  thou  arf. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  haul  thou  siepp'd. 
For  no  espousals  dost  iboa  find  the  walb 
Dedi'd  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garlaod  weiriof. 
Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.     Or  tbtnk'st  thoa 
That  all  these  Uionsands  are  here  coBgre^ted 
To  lead  up  the  long  dunces  at  ihy  wedding ' 
Thou  lee'a  thy  father^s  forehead  full  of  thonghl. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears  :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  ihe  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leare  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  fediog, 

0  thrust  it  fur  behind  ihee !  Give  thou  proof, 
Tliou  'rt  tiie  daughter  of  the  Sliglity— Ai'f 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  lierself  tlie  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 

But  slie  performs  the  best  part,  slie  the  wisest. 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
MMt  and  diurm  necessity  by  choieei 
And  what  muAt  he,  take  freely  to  her  heart. 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

TBtKL*. 

Such  ever  was  niv  lesson  in  the  convent. 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wislics,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his— his  dau(;hlcr — his,  the  Mighty ! 
liis  f^mc,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
Finm  the  far  distance,  wakcn'd  in  my  soul 
Nn  nihcr  lhou(*ht  thar.  this — I  am  appointed 
To  offer  lip  m)'M:lf  in  pashivencss  to  him. 

COUNTBSS. 

That  M  ihy  futr.     Mould  thou  Uiy  wislies  to  iL 
I  itnd  lliy  moilior  i;avr  ilwv  ilio  example. 

THKKtA. 

My  ffiii'  liitlli  ahowii  nw  him,  lo  \%hom  behoves  it 
'llt.li  I  ktiiMilil  iillfi  up  MiyM>lf.     In  ({ladnoss 
UiM  ^lll  I  rullnw. 

«iuiiNr»«. 
Niil  iliy  I.Uii  huih  i^town  him  ! 
Ihy  l»^.»H,  k.iy  MtliiJi     'I  M,u  iliy  luMrl,  my  child! 

iMii;  ImIIi  till  Viilii:  lull    llilt  hlhlirk  MllpulMW. 

I  4111  .ill  |i)»(      Nit  |«i«i«t<iil     lilt  iiiiiiii', 

I*  till*  iii.-^  hr..   MJiii  li  li^M  III  nil-.'     11,1  lirtih 

4  llljlll  lu  liU  MM  II   t  M.lllllll         \\  Imi  Wi«S  I 
^•»i.  hu  i.ilt   liiMi  IliriUid  •!  Milll  IMhl  IM(!  f 

|.i|l>M  lit» 
lluiU  vfci.iililpi  ii|i|iiiku  ijiy  r.illui  lluil,  kllOllId  lli> 
lldvi.  iiiiii.t\*i»t.  ■ii.it  ifiiiiitil  Miili  iliy  |i«-ia«»iir 

|lu»»ll    liliMflM    »tl,Ht,       /fci-   l!ll|iMk««  iNINflNHrS. 

* ii.iM  m..^ii »i  I.,  r„i. ,,  itiiii  lu  ii,y  UKiim  f   t:iiiid, 

Hi*  14414*1.  U   t-lli.ilLlld. 

INkhl.i 

If)  iitiiHf  iim  |«  rri«sll.ind. 
lie  •ii4ll  Imv.:  found  A  umuiiir  d.iii|;hlri  iii  iu<>. 

i:ii|(Mli.k». 

VtUaii  Uv  lt.i»  v.iiii|Mikir,t  .,11  iiiip,-aimrnt. 
And  Hi  ihu  Milfiil  iiiimhI  III  Iii«  imii  d.Ui|;litfr 
iihall  a  iirur  fttMi|;t;lc  rikc  fur  him  f     Child  '  i  hild  I 
Afc  yef  fliou  li.i»f  seirii  thy  fathn'a  sinilfa  iilonr; 
The  lyir  of  hi*  rj|{r  thou  hast  not  seen.     IWr  child, 
I  will  not  ff  ighlen  tliee.     To  thsi  vsiivme, 
I  ttv  ^ball  come.    Hi*  will  is  y«i 


»  ■> :  1  is  pomBile  his 
iftv  SUM  dirccdeo  as  tky  wish. 
behiswiU 

of  bsi  haoghty  fortunes, 
'm  «'<r  dcacm  tbec  m  a  love-sick  maiden ; 
■V  poor  cost  Bothipg,  fling  thyadf 
HKD,  who,  (f  that  high  prixe  ever 
Bit  fcrmawf  so  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
TW  hi^iteac  iavc  earn  bring,  must  pay  for  it. 
i  [Exit  CocirrESft. 

dke  last  speech  had  keea  sending 
lost  im  her  rvjfCecfioiu). 
1 1  thank  ihcc  for  the  bint.    It  tunu 
Sly  sail  prrsmiiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  b  so'.— Sot  one  friend  have  we  here, 
Not  one  trae  heart!  we  've  nothing  but  ourselves ! 

0  she  said  rightly— no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  thb  covenant  of  our  affections. 
Thb  b  no  tlieatre,  where  hope  abides: 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here; 
And  love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  ghrds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[Jhuiefrwn  the  banqurt-room  is  heard. 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house. 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 
It  lures  pie  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

1  see  it  near,  1  see  it  nearer  floating, 
It  dravrs  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  povrer— 
And  lo !   the  abyss-rsnd  thither  am  I  moving — 
1  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move! 

[The  mnsicfrom  the  banquet'roqm  becomes  louder. 
O  when  a  house  b  doom'd  in  lire  to  perish, 
Many  and  dark  heaven  drives  hb  clouds  together. 
Yea,  slioois  hb  lightnings  down  from  sunny  heights, 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterriiDeoas  chasms, 
•And  fiends  and  angels  minglmg  iu  their  fury. 
Sling  fire-braiids  at  the  burning  edifice. 

[Exit  Tbikuu 


I 


I 


SCENE  VIII. 

A  large  Saloon  lighted  itp  with  festal  Splendonr;  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  in  the  Centre  of  the  Stage,  a 
Table  richly  set  out,  at  which  eight  Generals  arc 
sitting,  among  whom  are  Octavio  Piccotoni^i, 
TiSTSKT,  and  Masadas.  Eight  and  left  of  this,  but 
further  back,  two  other  Tables,  at  each  of  which  stx 
Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door,  which  is 
standing  open,  git>es  to  the  Prospect  a  fourth  Table, 
with  the  same  Number  of  Persont.  More  forward 
stands  the  Sideboard.  Tlie  whole  front  of  the  Stage  is 
kept  open  for  the  Pages  and  Ser^Hints  in  wailing. 
.411  is  in  motion.  The  Band  of  .Hnsic  belonging  to 
TtSTjKTS  Regiment  march  across  the  Stage,  and 
dntw  np  round  the  Tables.  Jleftre  they  are  qnite 
off  from  the  Front  of  the  Stage,  Max.  Piccolomiki 
apftears,   Testskt    adiuinces   towards    him   with   a 

•  Th.w  nre  hrm,  wbo  will  oot  liav«  ItiWfooojili  to  laaffb  ai  ibe 
two  (wo.liKlias  lian  of  ihU  wliloqaj  ;  •ad  •till  fewer.  I  •o«ld  bia 
bofMs  «bo  woaM  MC  ba«e  been  more  «li«.  om«1  to  Aaddtr,  kad  I 
f(lT(>a  a  fm'rk/mt  traotlalion.  For  the  raaden  of  Gerwao  I  baw 
aild<^  ib«  urif  ioal : 

Blia«l-irOilieod  aclileoilert  aelbal  der  Goit  der  Freiide 
D»a  Pwbkraat  in  das  btMseode  GeNtode. 
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Paper,  IsoLxifi  comes  up  t»  meet  him  with  a  Beaker 
or  Ser9U»-€up. 

Tkktskt,  Isolani,  Max.  Piccolomihi. 

UOLAm. 

nerc  broiher,  what  we  lore!  Why,  where  h««t  been? 
Off  to  thy  place— «|oick!  Tertsky  here  hu  given 
The  mother's  holiday  wine  up  to  free  ]>ooty. 
Here  it  tToet  on  anal  the  Heidelberg  castle. 
Alr«.>ady  faa«t  tlioo  lo«t  the  best.    Thry  're  giTing 
At  yonder  ul»le  daeal  crowm  in  thareaf 
There's  Sternberg'*  bods  and  chattels  are  paf  up, 
With  Eupenherg's,  Siawata's,  Lichtenstein's, 
And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalittes. 
Be  nimble,  l.iil!  and  something  may  turn  up 
For  thee— who  knows!  off— to  ihy  place!  quick!  march ! 
TiKFtifSACH  and  Gorrz  (caU  out  ftwa  the  second  and 

third  tables). 
Count  Piccolomini ! 

TKRTSKT. 

Stop,  ye  shall  hare  him  in  an  instant.- Read 
This  oath  here,  whether  as  'l  is  here  fet  forth. 
The  wording  satisfies  you.     They  've  all  read  it, 
Etch  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
His  individual  signature. 

MAX.  {reads). 
>  Ingratis  senrire  nefas.* 

ISOLARt. 

That  sounds  to  my  ears  rery  much  like  Latin, 
And  being  inter^Mreted,  pray  what  may 'I  mean? 

TBRTSKT.        « 

No  honest  man  wil^enre  a  thankless  master. 

MAX. 

•  Inasmnch  as  our  supreme  Commander,  the  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Priedlaod,  in  consequence  of  the  manifold 
affronts  and  grievances  which  he  has  received,  ha«l  ex- 
pressed bis  determination  to  quit  the  Emperor,  but  on 
our  unanimous  entreaty  has  graciously  consented  to 
remain  still  wiili  the  army,  and  not  to  part  from  us 
without  onr  approbation  thereof,  so  we,  collectively  and 
rach  in  partiadar,  in  the  stead  of  an  oath  personally 
taken,  do  hereby  oblige  ourselves— likewise  by  him  ho- 
nourably and  faithfully  to  liold,  and  in  nowise  what- 
soever from  him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready  to  shed  for  his 
inlervsu  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  so  far,  namely,  as 
our  oath  to  the  Emperor  will  permit  it.  {These  last  words 
are  repeated  by  Isolani.)     In  testimony  of  which  we 
subscribe  our  names.* 

TXHTSKT. 

How!— are  yon  willing  to  subscribe  this  paper) 

ISOLANI. 

Why  should  he  not!  All  officers  of  honour 
Can  do  it,  aye  must  do  it.— Pen  and  ink  here! 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  let  it  resc  till  after  meal 

ISOLANI  {drawing  VLkx.  along). 
Come,  Max. 
{Both  seal  themselves  at  their  table. 


SCENE  IX. 

Tkrtskt,  NtDMAim.  ' 

TSXTSKT  (beckons  to  Neumann  who  is  waiting  at  the 
^'  side-table^  and  steps  forward  with  him  to  the  edge  of 

the  stage).  , 

Have  you  the  copy  with  you,  Neumann!  Give  it. 
It  may  be  changed  for  the  other! 

nkumanh, 

I  have  copied  it 
Utter  by  letter,  line  by  line;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  difference. 
Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause, 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 

,  TESTSKT. 

Right!  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with  this— 
'It  has  perfonn'd  its  business— to  the  fire  with  it— 

[Nei}Mann  lays  the  copy  on  die  tables  and  steps 
back  again  to  the  side^table. 


^ENE  X. 
Illo  {comes  mUfrom  the  second  chamber),  TntrsKT. 

ILLO. 

How  goes  it  with  young  Piccolomini ! 

TVETSKT. 

All  right,  I  think.  He  has  started  no  objection. 

iLLO. 

lie  is  «he  only  one  I  fear  about — 

He  and  his  father.  Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

TBRTSET. 

How  looks  it  at  yonr  table :  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring? 

ILLO. 

O,  quite  cordial, 
They  areqnite  cordial  in  the  scheme.  We  have  them. 
And  t  is  as  I  predicted  too.  Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  station.  •  Since  we  're  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not,» 
Says  .Montecuculi,  •  ay,  why  not  onward, 
And  make  con8itions  with  the  Emperor 
There  in  his  own  Vienna !•   Trust  me.  Count, 
Were  it  not  fer  these  said  Piccolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat. 

TESTSKT. 

And  Butler  I 
How  goes  it  there !  Hush ! 


SCENE  XI. 
To  them  enter  BuTLEs/row  the  second  table. 

BUTLER. 

Don't  disturb  yourselves. 
Field  Marshal,  I  have  understood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  scheme;  and  as  to  me, 

[fFithan  air  of  mystery. 

You  may  depend  upon  roe. 

ILLO  {with  vivacity). 

May  we,  Butler? 

BOTLEl. 

With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me? 
You  understand  me?  My  fidelity 
The  Duke  may  pnt  to  any  proof— 1  'm  with  him ! 
Tell  him  so !  1  'm  the  Emperor  s  cffieer. 


i 
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As  long  at 't  is  his  pleasan  to  remain 

Tlie  Emperor's  general !  md  FHwlkind's  serrant, 

As  soon  as  it  shall  pkaae  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TIITSKT. 

Tou  would  make  a  good  excbai^e. 
No  stem  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  serrices. 

BUTLKK  {with  a  haughty  took). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  6dclity 
To  sale,  Count  Teruky !  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  Overture  to  that,  to  which  1  now 
Offer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord.— 
But  that  is  past !  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Blan^, 
I  bring  myself  togetlier  with  my  regiment. 
And  mark  you,  't  is  my  humour  to  beliere, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  IB  ignorant. 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them? 

•VTLKa. 

Ey? 
Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  yean  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  1  say,  sir  Generals! 
My  real  motivex — they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  m/ judgment — or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause, 
II.1S  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honour. 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden.— -Come,  my  friends! 
I  'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness, 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  1  have  determined. 


ILLO. 


«*y. 


And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deetti  you  7 

BDTLEK. 

A  friend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand !  I  'ip  your's 

With  all  I  have.     Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want. — Go,  tell  him,  sirs! 

I  've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  hit  aerrice, 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor, 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeath'd  him. 

He  is  my  heir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world;  nought  know  I  of  tha feeling 

That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 

ILIA. 

T  is  not  your  money  that  he  needs— a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of   gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions! 

BDTLBB. 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 

To  Prague— and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 

From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up, 

Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank, 

The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 

And  Wallenstein  too  is  a  child  of  luck ; 

1  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 


ILLO. 

All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other. 

BUTLEB. 

This  is  an  awful  moment!  to  the  brave. 

To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment. 

Tlie  Prince  of  \^'ermar  arms,  upon  the  Maine 

To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.     He  of  Halberstadt, 

That  Mansfeld,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 

To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lordship 

That  sliould  reward  his  courage.     Who  of  these 

Equals  our  Friadland?  there  is  nothing,  nochiof 

So  high,  bat  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 

TBBTSKT. 

That 's  spoken  like  a  man ! 

BUTLUU 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  ItaliaD— > 
I  '11  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come,  to  the  company ! 

TBBTSKT. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar  ?  Ho ! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  up.     Ho !  cheeriy,  boy ! 

Luck  comes  to-daiy,  so  give  her  hearty  welome. 

[Exeunt,  each  to  his  table. 


SCENE  XU. 


The  Mastbb  or  tbi  Cbllab  advancing  with  Nbum Aim, 
Servants  passing  backwards  and  forwards. 

MASTBB  or  TBB  CSLLaB. 

The  best  wine!  O:  if  my  old  mbmsB,  his  lady  mo- 
ther, could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on,  she  would  tum 
herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes,  sir  officer !  't  is 
all  down  the  hill  with  this  noblailiousaj  no  end,  no 
moderation  !  And  this  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister, 
a  splendid  connection,  a  very  splendid  connection !  but 
I  will  tell  you,  sir  officer,  it  looks  no  good. 

NBUMANN. 

Heaven  forbid !  Why,  at  this  very  moment  the  wbok 
prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom  ! 

MASTBB  or  TBB  CELLAB. 

You  think  soT — Well,  well!  much  may  be  aaid  oa 
that  head. 

riBST  sBBVANT  (comesj. 
Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTBB  or  TBB  CBLlJkB. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the  serenlieth  flask— 

riBST  SBBVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  Gennan  lord,  Tiefenbadi 
sits  at  that  table. 

MASTBB  or  THE  CELLAB  {continuing  his  disamrse  to 

Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival  kings 
and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendour;  and  wbcr* 
ever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gracioas 

master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink (to  the  Ser- 

\>ant\.) — What  do  you  stand  there  listening  fort  1  will 
let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Off!  see  to  tke 
tables,  see  to  the  flasks!  Look  there!  Count  Palfi  has 
an  empty  glass  before  him! 

BUNNBB  {comes). 

The  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  sir;  that  rich  gold 
cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it.  The  Count  says  yon 
know  which  it  is. 

MASTBB  or  TBB  CELLAB. 

Ay!  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  coronatioa  by  the 
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artisc  WUliam— tb«re  was  not  such  another  priae  in  the 
vdiote  booty  at  Prague. 

aUMIflB. 

The  same ! — a  health  it  to  go  roand  in  him. 
MASTBR  OP  THK  CKX,LAt  {shaking  his  head  while  he 

fetches  and  rinses  the  cups). 
This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearers — this  goes 
to  Vienna. 

mUMANN. 

Permit  me  to  look  at  it— Well,  this  is  a  cup  indeed! 
How  heavy!  as  wdl  it  may  be,  being  all  gold.— And 
what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it!  how  natural  and 
el^ant  they  look ! — There,  on  that  first  quarter,  let  me 
see.  That  proud  Amazon  there  on  horseback,  she  that 
is  taking  a  leap  over  the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  car- 
ries on  a  wand  a  liat  together  witli  a  banner,  on  which 
there  *s  a  gobl^  represented.  Can  you  tell  me  what  all 
this  signifies  T 

MASTia  or  TBB  CBLLAS. 

The  woman  whom  you  see  there  on  horseback,  is  the 
Free  Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is  signified 
by  the  ronnd  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on  which  she 
is  riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man;  for  he  who 
cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and  emperors  is 
no  free  man. 

NICMANN. 

Bat  what  is  the  cup  there  00  the  banner? 

MASTER  OP  TBI  CBLLAH. 

The  cop  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  our  forefotbers'  times.  Our  fore- 
fathers in  the  wars  of  tlie  Hussites  forced  from  the 
Pope  this  noble  pririlege:  for  the  Pope,  you  know, 
will  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your  true 
Moravian  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup;  it  is  liis 
costly  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
blood  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

NKDMANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  bangs  in  the  air  there, 
over  it  all? 

MASTBR  OP  TBB  CBLLAR. 

That  signifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we 
forcod  from  the  Bmperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never 
to  be  enough  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the  new 
Clmrch  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and  open  psal- 
mody. But  since  he  of  Steiermark  has  ruled  over  us, 
that  b  at  an  end;  and  after  the  battle  at  Prague,  in 
which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown  and  empire, 
our  fiaith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the  altar — and  our 
brethren  look  at  their  homes  over  their  shoulders ;  but 
the  letter-royal  the  Emperor  himself  cut  to  pieces  with 
his 


NEUMANN. 

Why,  my  good  Master  of  the  Cellar!  you  are  deep 
read  in  the  chronicles  of  your  country  7 

MASTEB  OP  TBE  CELLAB. 

So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for  that  reason  were  the 
minstrels,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Ziska.  Peace 
be  with  their  aslies !  Well,  well !  they  fought  for  a  good 
cause  though — There !  carry  it  up ! 

NEUMANN. 

Stay!  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
Acre!  That  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial 
Counsellors,  Martinitz  and  Stawata  were  hurled  down 
head  over  heels.  T  is  even  so!  there  stands  Count  Thur 
iriio  commands  it. 

[Runner  takes  the  service-atp  and  goes  off  with  it. 


MASTER  OP  TIB  CELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
three-and-twentieth  of  Hay,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  seems  to  me 
as  it  were  but  yesterday<~from  that  unlucky  day  it  all  * 
began,  all  the  heart-aches  of  the  country.  Since  that 
day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has  never  onee 
been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[HetUth  drank  aloud  at  the  second  table. 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra ! 

[M  the  third  and  fourth  table. 

Long  live  Prince  William !  Long  live  Duke  Bernard  > 
Hurra! 

{JSusic  strikes  up. 

PIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  *em !  Hear  'em !  What  an  uproar ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  {comcs  in  running). 
Did  you  bear?  They  have  drank  the  Prince  of  Wei 
mar's  health. 

TBIBD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander ! 

PIRST  SERVANT  {speaking  at  the  same  time). 
The  Lutheran! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the  Em- 
peror^s  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  OP  TIB  CBLLAR. 

Po,  po !  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things  come 
out.  A  good  servant  hears,  and  beats  not! — You  should 
be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  except  when  you  are 
called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[To  Vie  Runner,  to  whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flask 

of  wine,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Master  of  the 

Cellar,  standing  between  him  and  the  Runner. 

Quick,  Thomas !  before  the  Master  of  ilie  Cellar  runs 

this  way— 't  is  a  flask  of  Frontignac  T— Snapped  it  up 

at  the  third  table — Canst  go  off  with  it? 

RUNNER  {hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servant. 
TBiRO  SERVANT  {osidc  to  the  First). 
Be  on  the  hark.  Jack!  that  we  may  have  right  plenty 
to  tell  to  father  Quivoga — He  will  give  ua  right  plenty 
of  absolution  in  return  for  it. 

PI  EST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  something 
to  do  behind  llio's  chair.— He  is  the  man  for  speeches 
to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTEB  or  THE  CBLLAR  (fO  NeUMANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  he,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Esterhats? 

NEUMANN. 

Ay!  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide  too 
much.     He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spanbrd  is  he. 
MASTER  or  TBB  CELLAR  [impatiently). 

Spaniard!  Spaniard!— I  tell  you,  fri^d,  nothing 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  out-landish 
fallows!  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

<  Tber«  U  •  bamosr  ia  tbe  orisloal  whi^  oaoQOt  b«  given  la  lli« 
tniotlatioa.  iDie  WtUehtu  alle,*  etc  which  word  ia  claMloel 
GeroMQ  BieeQS  tbe  ttatlam$  eloae;  hat  ia  its  fint  teate,  aod  at 
preseot  ia  the  rn/yor  ate  of  the  word,  ■iftoifiet  roreigaer*  iafaoeval. 
Oar  word  wail-oau,  I  tacpoae,  aMSos  omdmnditk  oaU— Walls  r 
In  GeroMo  •  Weltdw  NOMe.*    T. 
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NKOMAIIII. 

Fy,  fy!  you  should  not  say  so,  friend.  There  are 
among  them  our  rery  best  generals,  and  those  on  whom 
the  Duke  at  this  moment  relies  the  most 

HASTBI  or  THK  CKUUAB. 

[Taking  theJLuk  out  cf  the  Mnnet^i  pocket. 
My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket. 

[TlHTSKT  tuirrtet  in,  fetches  away  the  paper  and 
calls  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  and  goes  to 
the  back  of  the  Stage. 
MASTia  OP  m  CEtXAa  fto  Vie  ServanUj. 
The  Lieutenant'^eneral  stands  up. — Be  on  the  watch. 
—Now!   They  break  up. — Off,  and  more  back  the 
focuts. 

[They  rise  at  all  tJte  uMes,  the  Servants  hurry  off 
thefrontef  the  Stage  to  the  Tables  ;  part  of  Hie 
guests  eomeforwmi- 


SCENE  XIII. 

OcTAvio  PiccoLOMlNl  enters  in  conversation  with  Ma- 
■ADA8,  and  both  place  themselves  quite  on  tite  edge  cf 
the  Stage  on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium.  On  the  side 
directly  opposite.  Max.  Piccolomini,  by  himself,  lost 
in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any  thing  Aat  is 
going  forward.  Ttie  middle  space  between  both,  but 
rather  more  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  Stage,  is 
filled  up  by  Butlbs,  Isolari,  Goktz,  TiErsiiBACH,  and 

KOLATTO. 

Isolari  (while  th:  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  night,  good  night,  Kolatlo!  Good  night,  Lieute- 
nant-General! — I  should  ratlier  say,  good  morning. 

OOBTZ  (to  TiEPENBACH). 

Noble  brother !  (making  the  ustuU  compliment  after 

meals.) 

TIEPENBACH. 

Ay !  't  was  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

OOBTZ. 

Tes,  my  Lady  Countess  understands  these  matters. 
Her  mother-in-law,  Uearen  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
— Ah !  that  was  a  housewife  for  you  ! 

TIEPEXBACN. 

There  Was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting  out 
a  table. 

ocTAYio  (aside  to  Maraoas). 
Do  mc  tlie  favour  to  talk  to  me— talk  of  what  you 
will — or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance  at 
least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wi»li  to  stand  by  myself, 
and  yet  I  conjecture  tliat  there  will  be  goings  on  here 
worthy  of  our  attentive  observation,  'lie  continues  to 
foe  his  eye  on  the  whole  following  scene.) 

ISOLAAI  (on  the  point  of  going). 
Lighu!  lights! 

TBHTSKT  (advances  with  the  Paper  to  Isolahi). 
Noble  brother;  two  minutes  longer!— Here  is  some^ 
thing  to  subscribe. 


deaee  hare.  (Ogtavio  runs  otter  the  Paper  with  appa- 
retU  indifference.  Tbbtskt  watches  him  at  some 
distance), 

oorrz  (to  Tbbtsbt). 
Noble  Connt!  with  your  permission— Good  oigfaL 

TBBTSKr. 

Where  *s  the  hurry?  Come,  one  other  eompomg 
draught.  (To  the  Servants)''l9ol 

OOBTX. 

Excuse  me— an't  able. 

TBBTSKT. 

Athimble^uU! 

GOBTX. 

Ezcuiema. 

nBPBN BACH  (sits  down). 
Pardon  me,  nobles! — This  standing  does  .not  agree 
with  me. 

TBBTSBT. 

Consult  ooly  your  own  convenience,  General ! 

TIBPBRBACH. 

dear  at  bead,  sound  in  stomach— >  only  my  legs 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (pointing  at  his  corpulence). 

Poor  lags!  how  should  they!  Such  an  unmerciful 
load!  (OcTAVlo  subscribes  his  name,  and  reaches  over 
the  Paper  to  Tbbtskt,  who  gives  it  to  Isolari  ;  and  he 
goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name.) 

TIBFBRBACH. 

"T  was  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  6ret  brought  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers — ice  and  snow — no  help  for 
it— I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of  my 
life. 

60BTZ. 

Wliy,  jn  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  nice 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TBBTSKT  (observing  Isolari,  whose  hand  trembles  ex- 
cessively, so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen^.  Have 
you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  brother?— 
Dispatch  it. 

isolari. 

Tlie  sins  of  youth !  I  have  already  tried  the  chaly- 
beate vnten.     Well— I  must  bear  iL 

[Tbbtskt  511  vef  the  Paper  to  Mabadas;  he  steps  to 
the  table  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  {advancing  to  ButlbiI. 
You  are  not  over  fond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Colo- 
nel!   I  have  observed  it.    You  would,  I  think,  Gnd 
yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a  battle, 
than  of  a  feast. 

BUTLBB. 

I  must  confess,  't  n  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  {stepping  nearer  to  him  friendlily). 

Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  I  am  not 
a  little  glad,  my  much-honoured  Colonel  Butler,  that  we 
agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half  doaen  good  friends 
at  most,  at  a  small  round  table,  a  glass  of  genuine  Tokay, 


«...  ,      **<**•*"[•  I  open  hearts,  and  a  rational  conversation— that  's  mv 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like— but  you  must  excuse    taste  I 
me  from  reading  it. 


. 


TEBTSKT. 

There  is  no  need.    It  is  the  oath  which  you  have  al- 
ready read. — Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

[Isolari  hands  over  the  Paper  to  Octavio  rrspec^ly. 

*  tkbtskt. 

Nay,  nay,  first  come  first  served.    There  is  no  prece- 


butlkb. 
And  mioe  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 

[The  paper  comes  to  TiBPBHBAca,  who  glances  over 
it  at  the  same  time  with  Gobtz  and  Koiarro. 
Mabadas  III  the  mean  time  returns  to  OcTATlo. 
Ml  this  takes  place,  the  conversation. 
Bdtlkb  proceeding  uninterrupted. 


THE  PICGOLOMINI. 


OCTATIO  (introducing  Mjuudai  to  BcTUa). 
Don  Balthtaar  Maradu!  likewise  a  man  of  oar  etamp, 
and  long  ago  your  admirer.  [Botlii  bows, 

OCTATIO  {continuing). 
You  are  a  stranger  here— 't  was  but  yesterday  you 
arriTed — you  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  here. 
T  is  a  wretched  place — I  know,  at  our  age,  one  lores  to 
be  snug  and  quiet— What  if  you  mored  your  lodgings? 
—Gome,  be  my  risilor.  (Butlis  makes  a  low  bow). 
Nay,  without  compliment !— For  a  friend  like  yon,  I 
hare  still  a  comer  remaining. 

BUTLia  {coldly). 
Your  obliged  humble  serrant,  my  Lord  Lieutenant- 
General! 

[The  paper  comes  to  BcTLsa,  who  goes  to  the  table  to 
subscribe  iL  The  front  of  the  stage  is  vacant, 
so  that  both  the  Piccou>miiii8,  etuh  on  the  side 
where  he  had  been  from  the  commencement  of 
the  scene,  remain  alone,  \ 

OCTATIO  {after  having  some  time  watched  his  son  in 
silence,  adnmnces  somewhat  nearer  to  him).  You  were 
long  absent  from  us,  friend ! 

MAX. 

I ui^gent  business  detained  me. 

OCTATIO. 

And,  1  obserre,  you  are  still  absent! 

MAX. 

You  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes  me 
silent. 

OCTATIO  (advancing  still  neaivr). 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was  that 
detained  yon ?     Tertsky  knows  it  without  asking ! 

MAX. 

What  does  Tertsky  know? 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 
ISOLARI  {who  has  been  attending  to  them  from  some 
*  distance,  steps  up). 

Well  d<me,  faiher!  Bout  out  his  baggage!     Beat  up 
his  quarters!  there  is  something  there  that  should  not  be. 
TBiTskr  (ivi'tli  the  paper). 
Is  there  none  wanting?  HaTe  the  whole  subscribed  ? 

OCTATIO. 

All. 

TIBTSIT  {calling  aloud). 
Uo!  Who  subscribes? 

BUTLKS  (to  TsaTSKY). 

Count  the  names.    There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

TISTSKT. 

Here  is  a  cross. 

TIirKNBACB. 

That 's  my  mark. 

ISOLANl. 

He  cannot  write;  but  his  cross  is  a  good  cross,  and  is 
honoured  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

OCTATIO  {presses  on  to  Max.). 
Come,  general !  let  us  go.     It  is  late. 

TERTSKY. 

One  Piccolomini  only  has  signed. 

ISOLAHI  {pointing  to  Max.). 

Look!  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who  has 
had  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole  eren- 
iag.  (Max.  receives  tlie  paper  from  Tbbtskt,  which  he 
looks  upon  viuautly). 
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To  these  enter  iLLofrom  Ae  inner  room.  Be  has  in  his 
hand  the  golden  service-^up,  and  it  extretuely  dis- 
tempered  with  drinking :  Gobts  and  BuTUB  foUow 
him,  endeavouring  to  keep  him  back. 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want?  Let  me  go. 

GOBTZ  and  butlbb. 
Drink  no  more,  lUo !    For  heaTcn's  sake^  drink  no 
more. 

ILLO  {goes  up  to  Octatio,  and  shakes  him  cordially  by 
die  hand,  and  then  drinks). 
Octario!  I  bring  this  to  you!  Let  aU  grudge  be  drown- 
ed in  this  friendly  bowl !  1  know  well  enough,  ye  never 
loTed  me — Deril  take  me! — and  I  never  loved  yonl— I 
am  always  cTcn  with  people  in  that  way !— Let  what 's 
past  be  past— that  is,  you  undentaod— fbrgoOen  1    I 
esteem  you  infinitely.  {Etnbraeing  him  repeateMy).  Yon 
haTe  not  a  dearer  ftiend  on  earth  tlian  I^but  that  yon 
know.    The  fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  vil- 
lain—and I  Ml  strangle  him!— my  d^r  friend! 
TBBTSKT  {whispering  to  him). 
Art  in  thy  senses?  For  heaTen'ssake,  Illo,  think  where 
you  are! 

ILLO  {aloud). 
What  do  you  mean? — There  are  n<me  but  friends 
here,  are  there !  {Looks  round  the  whole  circle  with  a  jolly 
and  triumphant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  ns,  thank 
heaven ! 

TBBTSKT  (to  BuTLBB,  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat  you, 
Butler! 

BUTLBB  (to  Illo). 
Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.  {Leads  him  to  <Ae 
side-^HKtrd.) 

ILLO  {cordisMy). 
A  thousand  for  one;  Fill-^Fill  it  onee  more  up  to  the 
brim. — To  this  gallant  man's  health! 
isoLAin  (to  Max.,  who  ail  the  while  has  been  staring  on 
the  paper  withfoced  but  viuant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother! — Hast  jMineiiit  all 
yet?— Some  words  yeC  to  go  through? — Ha? 
MAX.  {wiking  as  from  a  dream). 
What  am  I  to  do? 

TBBTSKT,  and  at  the  same  time  isolani. 
Sign  your  name.  (Octatio  directs  his  eyes  on  him 
widt  intense  anxiety), 

MAX.  {returns  the  paper). 
Let  it  suy  till  to-morrow.    It  is  business — to-day  I 
am  not  snfficiendy  collected.  Send  it  to  me  to-morrow. 

TBBTSKT. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

nOLAHI. 

Awake  man !  awake !  —Gome,  thy  signatue,  and  hire 
done  with  it!  What?  Thou  art  the  youngest  in  the 
whole  company,  and  wouldst  be  wiser  than  all  of  as 
together  ?  Look  there !  thy  ^iher  has  signed— we  have 
all  ugned. 

TBBTSKT  (to  Octatio). 

Use  your  influence.    Instruct  him. 

OCTATIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

iU0  {leaites  the  service-cup  on  the  sideboari). 
What 's  the  dispute? 
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TIlTtKT. 

HedecUnet  •uLtcribiii^  the  paper. 


I  say,  it  may  at  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

nAo. 
It  camiot  stay.     We  hare  all  nilwcribed  to  it— and  to 
molt  you. — Tou  must  tabacrtbe. 

MAX. 

Illo,  good  ni(;ht ! 

ILLO. 

No!  Ton  come  not  off  to !  The  Dnke  thall  learn  who 
are  hit  friends.  {Ml  collect  rotmd  Illo  and  Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  tentimenia  are  towards  the  Doke,  the  Dnke 
knows,  erery  one  knows — what  need  of  this  wild  stuff  7 

ILLO.      . 

This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  foreigners. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds  for 
little  better  than  dullards — nothing  pleases  him  but 
what 's  outlandish. 

TflTiKT  (m  extreate  embarrastment,  to  the  ComHtan- 
den,  who  at  Illo's  Vfords  give  a  sudden  start,  as  pre- 
paring to  resent  them).  "" 
It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason.     At- 
tend not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

isoLARi  {with  a  hitter  laugh). 
Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tattles. 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Your  tender 
cmisciences !    Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back-door, 

by  a  puny  proviso 

TiSTSKT  {interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad — don't  listen  to  him ! 

ILLO  (roMtn^  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso. — What  of  the 
proviso  7    The  devil  take  thu  proviso ! 
MAX.  {has  his  attention  roused,  and  looks  again  into  the 

paper). 
What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  7  Tou 
make  me  curious — I  must  look  closer  at  it. 
TiRTSKT  {in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  7  Yon  are  ruining  us. 

TIIFKMBACB  {tO  KoLATTo). 

Ay,  ay !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to  supper, 
it  was  read  differently. 

OOKTS. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  loo. 

ISOLANI. 

What  do  I  care  for  that  7  Where  there  stand  other 
names,  mine  can  stand  Ido. 

TfXrXNBACB. 

Before  supper  tliere  «mu  a  certain  proviso  therein,  or 
short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Emperor. 
BUTLBK  {to  one  of  the  commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame!     Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  ?    The  question  now  is,  whether  we 
shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One  must  not 
take  tliese  things  too  nicely  and  over^scrupulously. 
ISOLARI  {to  one  of  the  Generals). 

Did  the  Duke  |Bake  any  of  these  provisos  when  he 
§Kf9  you  your  regiment  7 

TXBTSXT  (to  GOITZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-punreyancer, 
^|lMd>  brings  you  in  yeariy  a  thousand  pistoles ! 

ILLO. 

He  »  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rogues.    If 


there  be  any  one  that  wants  sBtiifaction,  let  him  say  ao, 
— I  am  his  man. 

TUrXNaACB. 

Softly,  softly!  'T  was  but  a  word  or  two. 
MAX.  {having  read  fke  paper  gives  it  hmdk). 
nil  lo-norrow,  therefore ! 
tUA  {stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  oil 
enter  kimuelf,  and  presents  the  paper  to  Max. 
hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  otlur^ 


ISOLAm. 

Out  upon  you,  Illo ! 

ocTAVio'  TxarsKT,  BCTLxa  {all  together). 
Down  with  the  sword ! 
MAX.  (  rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disartns  him,  then 

to  Count  TxiTSXr). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[  BIax.  leaves  tiu  stage.  Illo  cursing  and  rmring  is 
held  back  by  some  of  the  C0cers,  and  amidst 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  . 
j4  Chamber  in  PiccoLOMiNi's  Mansion. — If  is  Night. 
OcTAVio  PiccoLOMim.  A  Falet  de  Cliambre,  wiA  Lights. 

OCTAYIO. 

And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him  hidier. 

What  is  the  hour  7 

VALBT. 

'T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  dovrn  llic  light     We  mean  not  to  undress. 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Exit  Falet.  Octavio  paces,  musing,  across  the 
chamber;  Max.  PiCCOLOMim enters  unobserved, 
and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  mutatents  in 
silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me  7  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  ^ult  of  mine. 

*T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature, 

What  thou  hadst  sanction'd,  should  not,  it  might  seem, 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — 't  is  my  nature — 

Thou  know'sl  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 

My  own  light,  not  another^s. 

OCTAVIO  {goes  up  to  him  and  embraces  him). 

Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  &ther. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  do  so. 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night. 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  us  two. 

[Both  seat  themuelves. 
Max.  Piccolomini  I  what  thinkcst  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures? 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import, 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declarations. 
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OCTATIO. 

And  on  no  other  groand  hate  tbon  refoMd 
The  Mgnature  they  foin  had  wraslM  from  thee  ? 

MAX. 

It  waa  a  lerioas  bnsineia— <-^I  waa  abient— 
The  affoir  itself  seem'd  not  to  argent  to  i6e. 

OCTATIO. 

Be  open,  Max.    Thou  hadst  then  no  •aq>tcion  ? 

MAX. 

Suspicion  !  what  antpHion  ?  Not  the  least 

OCTATIO. 

Thank  thy  good  angel,  Piccolomini : 

He  drew  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 

OCTAYIO. 

1  will  tell  thee. 
Fain  would  they  hare  extorted  ^m  thee,  son. 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
Yea,  with  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 
Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honour ! 

MAX.  (rises). 
Octario ! 

OCTATIO. 

Piitience !  Seat  yourself.     Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  from  me,  friend  !-^hast  fbr  years 
Lired  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Before  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom  : 
A  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence — dare 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
Nor  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father! 
Yet,  ere  thou speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
If  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
Conjectures  only — and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further— spare  them  1  I 
Am  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  preient. 
That  1  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTATIO. 

The  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light. 

The  more  impatient  cause  hare  I,  my  son, 

To  force  it  on  thee.    To  the  innocence 

And  wisdom  of  thy  heart  I  could  hare  trusted  thee 

With  calm  assurance — but  1  see  the  net 

Preparing — and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

Alarms  me  fbr  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eye  steadfastiy  on  his  son's  face. 
Which  thou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

[  Max.  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  die  ground  embarrassed. 
OCTAYIO  {after  a  pause). 
Know,  then,  they  are  duping  thee !— a  most  foul  game 
With  thee  and  with  us  all—nay,  hear  me  calmly— 
The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 
The  mask,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army; 
And  in  this  moment  makes  he  prepare liom 
That  army  from  the  Emperor  to  steai. 
And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 

MAX. 

That  low  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVlO. 

That  month. 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment. 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  PriestTs  l^nd. 

MAX. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke  • 
What,  he  can  mediutet— the  DnkeT — can  diiam 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honourable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them, 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honour  lure  them, 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels? 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed. 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
No  ways  desires— what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  far  gentler  apg^lation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  tne  Empire  peace. 
.4nd  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  Empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  m  his  gripe)— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us. 

That  we— that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  him? 

OCTAVIO. 

What  tve  would  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  affair  speaks  for  itself— and  clearest  proofs ! 
Hear  me,  my  son— 't  is  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  wiOi  the  Court  we  stand.  *. 
Out  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices, 
Have  been  employed — for  this  sole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp!  All  bands  are  loosed— 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citisen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  sute  he 's  bound  to  guard.    To  such  a  height 
'T  is  swoln,  that  at  thb  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — his  own  amueS'— trembles; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  hb  tender  offspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans — 
No!  from  hn  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease!  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  oft  vre  tremble  at  an  empty  terror; 
But  the  false  phantasm  briogs  a  real  misery. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  n  no  phantasm.    An  intestine  war. 

Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel. 

Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 

We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.    The  Generals 

Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 

The  subalterns  are  vacillating — ^whole 

Begiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 

To  foreigners  our  strongholds  are  evirusted; 

To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 

Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Tertsky 

Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse  —to  Isolani, 

To  lllo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops.  ^^ 

MAX. 

Likewise  to  both  of  us. 
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OCTATIO. 

BeeaotetlMDahe 
Belieres  he  has  tecnred  ns — means  to  lore  ns 
Still  further  on  by  qkleodid  promiaek 
To  me  be  portions  forth  the  prineedoos,  Glatt 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  1  see  the  anfel 
With  which  he  doobls  not  io  calch  tkee. 


No! 
1  tell  thee— no! 

OCTAYIO. 

O  open  yec  thine  ejw! 
And  to  what  purpoae  chink'st  thon  he  has  called  as 
Hither  to  Pilsen  ?— to  avail  himsetf 
Of  our  advice  ?-0  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  oar  advico? — Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  onnelves  are  we  called  hHher,  and 
Decline  we  that^io  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  fiiiher,  too,  thon  wouldst  not  have  seen  here. 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fietlef^d. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it — needs  make  none — 
That  we're  called  hither  for  his  sake — he  ovms  it 
He  needs  our  aidanee  to  maintain  himself — 
He  did  so  much  for  ns;  and  *t  is  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTATIO. 

And  knoWst  thoa  what  it  is  which  we  must  do? 

That  Illo's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 

Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen? 

The  counterfeited  paper— the  omiasion 

Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 

Docs  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 

TonoAinggood? 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  vrith  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.    Trust  me,  father, 
The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  SO  specious;  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — must  act. 
1  therefore  -will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  1  've  entrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That— yes,  I  will  tell  thee— (a /musc)— Max. !  I  had  it  all 
From  his  own  mouth — from  the  Duke's  mouth  I  bad  it 

MAX.  (lit  excessive  agUoHom). 
No! — no!— never! 

OCTAVlO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  't  is  true,  had  long  before  discovei'd 
By  other  means— himself  confided  to  me. 
That 't  was  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes ; 
Aad,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies, 
Compel  the  Emperor 


MAX. 

He  is  piwionati, 
Tlie  Goort  Iws  stang  him — he  is  sore  all  over 


Widi  injaries  andWGENnits;  and  in  a 
Of  ipkation,  vrhat  if  he,  far  once, 
ForfM  himself?  He  *s  an  impetnoas  nun. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ray,  in  eold  blood  he  did  confess  this  to  me : 
And  haviof  coastroed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scrapie  of  his  power,  he  diowed  me 
His  vrritieB  evidences — showed  me  letters, 
toch  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  sLfsitft,  and  defined  the  amoonL 


It  cannot  be  !^<an  not  be! — earn  not  be! 
Dost  thoa  not  see,  it  cannot! 
Thoa  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 
Soch  horror,  snch  deep  loathing — that  or  be 
Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 
Thoa  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  myobjectioDS  to  him, 
DisBoaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 
Bat  my  oMorremee,  the  foil  sentiment 
Of  my  wfcole  heart— that  I  have  still  kept  sacred 
To  my  ovm  coDsdoasness. 

MAX. 

And  (fcoM  bast  been 
So  treacbetoos?  That  looks  not  like  my  father! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tdl  me 
Evil  of  him ;  mnch  less  can  1  itow  do  it. 
That  thon  calnmniatest  thy  own  self. 

•CTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrnst  myself  into  his  secresy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Disumulation,  sore,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scrapie  of  my  honour? 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  b  not  always  possible 

Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  oar  inmost  heart. 

Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watch 

Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men:  ^en  Virtue 

Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 

Soiled  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 

This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed. 

That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 

I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  sophisms : 

I  but  perform  my  orders;  the  Emperor 

Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearest  boy, 

Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  vn  all 

Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing. 

In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men, 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  object. 

"T  is  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 

By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served— the  heart 

May  whisper  what  it  will— this  is  our  call ! 
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MAK. 

It  warns  a  thing  appointed,  that  to-day 
I  should  not  comprehend,  not  understand  thee. 
The  Doke,  thoa  lay'st,  did  honestly  pMir  out 
His  heart  to  thee,  but  for  an  evil  purpOM ; 
And  thou  dishonestly  hast  cheated  him 
For  a  good  purpose!  Silence,  I  entreat  thee— 
My  friend,  dion  siealest  not  from  me — 
Lm  me  not  lose  my  ftithcr! 

ocTATio  {suppmsing  resentment). 
As  yet  thoo  know^st  not  all,  my  son.  I  have 
Tec  somewhat  to  disclose  to  thee.  [Afiera 

Dnke  Friedland 
Bath  made  his  prsparatioitt.    He  relies 
Upon  his  stars.    He  deems  us  unprovided. 
And  thinks  to  fisll  upon  lu  by  surprise. 
Tea,  in  his  dream  oJF  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  hb  hand.    He  em, 
We  loo  have  been  in  action— he  but  grasps 
His  evil  fftte,  mosi  aril,  most  mysterious! 

■St. 

O  nothing  rash,  my  sire !  By  all  that 's  good 
Let  me  invoke  thee— no  precipitation ! 

OCTAVIO. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
And  light  tread  bath  Vengeance  stole  on  after  him 
Unseen  she  sunds  already,  dark  behind  him— 
But  one  step  mors — he  shudders  in  her  gra^ ! 
Thoa  hast  seen  Questenberg  with  me.     As  yet 
Thoa  know'st  but  bis  ostensible  commission  : 
He  brooght  with  him  a  jmvate  one,  my  M>n ! 
And  that  was  for  me  only. 


MAX. 


May  I  know  il  ? 
ocTAVio  (seizes  the  patent). 


Max.! 

{A  pause. 


In  this  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 

The  Empire's  wdfsre  and  thy  fath^s  lift*. 
Ucar  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallensteio  : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thoa  nourishfst  the  wisfc.— O  let  me  still 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  conBdence !       j^ 
The  hope  thoa  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Tet  closer  to  him 

MAX. 

Father 

OCTAVIO. 

O  my  son ! 

I  trost  thy  heart  andoubtingly.     But  am  I 
I  Li|uAlly  sure  of  thy  collectedocss? 

Wilt  thoa  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
I  To  enter  this  man's  presence,  when  tliat  I 
I  Have  trnsted  to  thee  hm  whole  hxe  T 

I  MAX. 

■  According 

I  Ai  thou  dost  trust  me,  father,  with  hit  crime. 
i  [f>cTAVio  takei  a  paper  out  of  his  etcmtoire,  and 

ffiitet  it  to  him  . 

MAX. 

What?  bow?  a  full  Imperial  patefit! 

OCTAVIO. 

Bead  it. 
MAX.  {just  glances  on  it). 
Duke  Friedland  sentenced  and  condemn'd ! 


OCTAVIO. 

Even  so. 
MAX.  {Uirows  down  0ie paper). 
O  this  is  too  much !  O  unhappy  error ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Band  on.    Collect  thyself. 

HAX.  {after  he  has  read  further,  with  a  took  of  affright 
and  iutonishmtent  on  hisfaiher). 

How !  what !  Thou !  thoa! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  command  assign'd  to  me. 

MAX. 

And  ihink'st  thoa. 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thoa  wilt  tear  it  from  him  I 
0  never  hope  it!— Fater!  father!  fslher! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here— this!  and  wilt  thoa  enforce  it  I 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host. 
Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  woaldst  thon 
Disarm — degrade!  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all  of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  haiard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.    The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  ImperisI  house. 
And  shatter,  in  his  vrrath,  the  work  of  darknew. 
Tlie  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  arc  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  wam'd— the  dangerous 
Are  closely  wsfch'd.     I  wait  but  the  first  step. 
And  then  immediately^ — 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion? 
Immediately? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he  'II  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted, 
He  will  be  silendy  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  ton. 
An  honourable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefoction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.    But  the  first  open  step 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mighlsM  easily, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishsble  were 

Duke  Friedlanii's  purposes,  yet  still  llie  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.     It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  uninforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea. 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 

MAX. 

But  who  the  judge  7 

OCTAVIO. 

Thyself. 

MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  vriU  lie  idle. 
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OCTAVIO. 

Too  soon,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all  be  prored. 

After  the  counter-proaise  of  this  evening, 

It  cannot  be  but  he  most  deem  himself 

Secure  of  the  majority  with  us; 

And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 

He  bath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 

Which  thou  deliTfli«d*st  to  him  from  the  regiments. 

Add  this  too— I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 

Hath  changed  his  route,  and  trarels  by  forced  marches 

To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  this  purports, 

Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion. 

This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.    Thou  'It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thoa  hast  convinced  me— me  myself. 

OCTAVtO. 

U  it  possible?  Still,  after  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence? 
HAS.  {wiOi  enthusiasm). 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake;  my  heart  can  not. 

[MoilertUes  his  voice  and  manner. 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  faith : 
For  as  he  kniu  liis  fortunes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret. 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.  All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame— 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  Unapproachable  glide  OBt  in  splendour. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  await  it. 


SCENE  II. 


OcTAVio  and  Max.  as  before.  To  Oicm  the  VaLXT  of  tBK 

Chambbi. 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  ? 

VALKT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  eariy ?  From  whom  comes  he  then  7  Who  is  it? 

VALET. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in : 
And,  hark  you — let  it  not  transpire. 

[fxi't  Valxt;  the  Coanxr  steps  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha!  Cornet — is  it  you?  and  from  Count  Galas? 
Give  me  your  letters. 

COXNIT. 

The  Lieutenant-general 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  what  is  it? 
He  bade  me  tell  yon— Dare  I  speak  openly  here? 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  knows  all. 

COMBT. 

We  have  him. 


OCTAVIO. 

Whom  I 

COB  RET. 

Senna, 
Hm  old  negociator. 

OCTAVIO  (eagerly). 
And  you  have  him? 
coanxT. 
In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester  morning  early : 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensburg, 
And  on  him  were  dispatches  for  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  dispatches 

COBHBT. 

The  Lieutenant-general 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding ! 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us, 
Enclosing  weighty  things — Was  much  found  on  liim? 

CO  BRET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Teruky' s  arms. 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  ? 

COBNBT. 

Not  that  I  know. 

OCTAVIO. 

AndoldSesina? 

COIRET. 

He  was  sorely  frighten'd, 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart, 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confession. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  ?  1  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  Lins. 

COBtfET. 

Tliese  three  days  past 
He's  with  my  master,  the  Lieutenant-general, 
At  Fraucmburg.     Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  tKy  greet  you  with  assurances, 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

COBNET. 

I  wait  your  orders. 

OCTAVtO. 

Remain  till  evening. 

[CoBNET  signifies  his  assent  and  obeisance,  and  is 
going. 

No  one  saw  you — ha  ? 

COBNET. 

No  liring  creature.   Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  coaceal'd. 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 
I  shall  dispatch  you.  The  development 
Of  this  affair  approaches :  ere  the  day, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven. 
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Ere  this  erentFul  day  hath  set,  the  lot 

That  miMt  decide  our  fortaoet  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  COIMBT. 


SCENE  III. 


OcTAYio  and  Max.  Pigcolomimi. 

OCTAX^O. 

Well — and  what  now,  sonT  All  will  toon  be  clear; 

For  all,  I  'm  certain,  went  ihrouf^h  tbatSetina. 

MAX.  {who  Arough  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  scene  has 

been  in  a  violent  and  visibie  struggle  of  feelings,  at 

length  starts  as  one  resolved), 
I  will  procure  me  light  a  sliorter  way. 
Farewell. 

OCTATIO. 

Where  now? — Remain  here. 

MAX. 

To  the  Duke. 

OCTATIO  {alarmed). 

What 

MAX.  (returning). 
If  thou  ha«t  believed  that  1  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  must  he  straight  on.     True  with  the  ton(p]e, 

Fdlae  with  the  heart— I  may  not,  cannot  be : 

Nor  can  I  suffer  that  a  man  sliould  trust  me — 

Aft  his  friend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these : — « I  ask  him  not — 

He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard — and 

My  mouth  has  never  lied  to  him.» — No.  no! 

What  a  friend  lakes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

— I  '11  tu  the  Duke;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  be  do  save 

His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  yours. 

He  can,  he  will !— /  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  1  'II  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 

May  furnish  you,  perchance,  with  proofs  against  him. 

How  far  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded — 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 

Tlie  laws  of  war  excusing?  Nothing,  save 

His  own  mouth  shall  convict  him — nothing  less! 

And  foce  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt? 

MAX. 

1  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 

I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 

Who  would  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 

That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss — and  lo ! 

A  fascinated  being  I  discover, 

Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wildert, 

^  horn  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal. 

Go,  question  him! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  tVee. 

The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 

Co,  give  it  up  free  booty :—  Force  me,  drive  me 

To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.  And  now, 

Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 

My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 

And  laid  to  sleep  Suapicion's  piercing  eyes, 

Ul  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 


Willi  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labours  and  state-policy. 

MAX. 

Ay— this  state-policy?  O  how  I  cuno  it! 

You  will  some  lime,  with  your  stale-policy. 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen, 

Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty. 

Guilty  ye  '11  make  him.    All  retreat  cut  off, 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hein  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  leugth  ye  force  him— 

Yes,  ye, ^ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 

To  set  fire  to  his  prison.  Father!  father! 

That  never  can  end  well — it  cannot — will  not ! 

And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 

Of  an  ill-starr*d,  unblest  catastrophe. 

For  this  great  Monarcb-spirit,  if  he  foil, 

Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  witli  him.  ^ 

And  as  a  ship  (th^t  midway  on  (tiaoceail 

Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  ibnndtr-burst 

Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  ill  crew 

In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven; 

So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 

All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 

Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt;  but  pardon  me. 

That  I  must  bear  nie  on  in  my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me; 

And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  lose— my  father,  or  my  friend. 

[During  his  exit  the  curtain  drops. 


[ 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 

Scene  a  Room  fitted  up  for  astrological  labours,  and 
provided  wiOi  celestial  Cliaris,  with  Globes,  Tele- 
scopes, Quadrants,  and  <Mier  mat/iematical  Instru' 
ments.  —  Setfen  Colossal  Figures,  representing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Colour  on  its  Head,  stand  in  a  semi-circle  in  the  Back- 
ground, so  that  Mars  tmd  Saturn  are  nearest  the 
Eye. — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Disposi- 
tion, is  gi^ten  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second  j4ct. 
—  There  mtist  be  a  Curtain  m*er  t'le  Figures,  which 
may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  it  must  be  dropped;  but 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part.] 

Walliivstiiii  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speculum 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  Hunt  is  taking 
Observations  through  a  window. 

WALLBNSTSIR. 

All  well— and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni. — Come, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.    Gome, 
We  know  enough. 

SMI. 

YoUr  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.    She  's  now  rising : 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  t)ie  east. 

wallknstiin. 
She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee. 
And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

[Contemplating  the  figure  on  the  table, 
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Aiupicious  mspecl!  fateful  !•  eoBJUBCtioD, 

At  leugth  ili«  mighcy  three  comdntej 

And  the  two  stars  of  ble«in§,  Jopker 

And  Venus,  uke  beCweeo  them  the  maUgnaat 

Slily-malicious  Mara,  aad  thus  compel 

Into  my  ierrioe  that  oM  mnchief-foonder  : 

For  long  he  riew'd  me  hoatilely,  and  eter 

Wiih  lieam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 

Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Serundan, 

Shot  hb  red  lightnings  at  my  start,  disturbing 

Their  Itlessed  inflneoees  and  siteet  aspects. 

IVow  they  hare  conqner'd  the  old  enemy. 

And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

Sim  (wAo  has  come  down  from  the  wimJom). 
And  in  a  comer  bouse,  your  Highnem — think  of  tl^t! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

VALLinSTIIR. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect. 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement^so  I  lore  it 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luha  the  head  of  heaven, 
Bold  be  the  plan,  6ery  the  execution. 

SMI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
MaleGcus  affronted.  Lo!  Salumns, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALUINSTnR. 

The  empire  of  Satnmns  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates; 

And  his  are  all  thinj^s  that  eschew  the  light. 

The  lime  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance. 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordelh  uow. 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  oJF  prcpamlion, 

lie  draws  hy  force  into  ilie  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

Tlie  sclwme,  and  most  auspicious  poNiturc 

Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  kikes  once  more  its  flight;  ' 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojourn  not. 

[There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
There  's  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TISTSKT  {from  wilhotU). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLi^rarsiM. 
Ay — 't  n  Tertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgencc?     We  are  busy. 

TiBTSST  {fntm  wil/ioMf). 

U^  all  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  suffers  no  delaying. 

WALLINSTIIN. 

Open,  Seni! 
[ff'htle  SiNi  openi  the  door  for  TtarstT,  Wallinstkin 
draws  the  curtain  over  Hiefgures. 
TIBTSST  {enters). 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  7     He  is  taken .' 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Rmperor. 

[Stwi  draws  off  the  black  table,  and  exit. 


SCEKKII. 
WalXbnstiin,  Coumt  Tistsky. 

WALLSHSTIIN  (IoTiBTSKt). 

Who  has  been  uken^— Who  is  given  ap? 

TBtTSKT. 

Ttw  mui  who  knows  our  seci^sts,  who  knows  every 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 

Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thing  has  ptaTd— 

WALLENSTBIN  {drawing  hack). 
Nay,  not  Sesina? — Say,  No !  1  entreat  dhee. 

TBSTSKT. 

AH  on  hb  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush,  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstim,  to  Amhdm  : 
All  thb  b  in  dieir  hands;  they  have  now  an  insight 
Into  the  whole — onr  mealnres,  and  our  motives. 


Has  he  heard  it? 


SCENE  III. 

To  them  enters  Illo. 

1 1X0  (to  Tbbtskt). 


TBBTSKT. 

He  has  heard  it. 
iLLo  (to  Walumstbir). 

ThinkestthonsUll 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
Hb  confidence? — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wbh*d ;  then  forwards  thou  must  press; 
Retreat  b  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TBBTSKT. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands, 
W^hicb  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction — 

WALLKRSTtllf. 

Of  my  hand-writing — no  iota.  Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILt.0. 

And  thou  believest. 
That  what  thb  man,  tliat  what  thy  sister's  husband. 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck'ning? 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna. 

TBBTSKT. 

In  writing  tliougavest  nothing — But  bethink  thee. 
How  far  thou  ven|iired*st  hy  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Scsina!  And  will  he  be  silent? 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them? 

ILI.O. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak ! — tell  us, 
What  art  thou  waiting  for?  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou  'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  security.  Tlie  army  will  not 
Abibdon  me.  Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down — 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty, 
They  must  l>e  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

I  The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  thb  mooMDi — 
I  T  b  thine :  but  lliink  with  terror  on  the  slow, 
The  quiet  power  of  time.    From  open  violence 
The  atuchment  of  thy  soMiery  secures  thee 
To-day— to-morrow  ;  baC  gmnt'st  ckoa  them  a  nqnCflt 
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Unheard,  unseen,  they  *U  undermine  that  lore 
On  which  tliou  now  dost  feel  so  firm  a  footing, 
With  wily  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
One  after  the  oilier 

WAtXCNn-IIR. 

T  ia  a  cursed  accident ! 

ILLO. 

Oh !  I  will  call  it  a  most  blesaed  one, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do. 
Hurry  thee  on  to  action — to  decision — 
The  Swedish  General 

WALLKNfTllN. 

He 's  arrived !  Know'st  thou 
What  his  commission  is 

ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
Will  he  entmst  the  purpose  of  his  cnming. 

WALLBlfSTII!f. 

A  cursed,  cursed  accident!  Yea,  yes, 
Sesina  knows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TIBTSKT. 

He 's  a  Bohemian  fugitive  and  rebel, 
Uis  neck  is  forfeit.    Can  he  save  himself 
At  thy  cosr,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it? 
And  if  ihey  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 

Will  he,  that  dastardling,  have  strength  enough 

WALLBNSTilif  (lost  in  thought). 
Their  confidence  is  lost — irreparably! 
And  I  may  act  what  way  I  will,  I  sliall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  country/  How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty. 
It  will  no  longer  help  me 

ILLO. 

Ruin  thee, 
That  it  will  do !  Not  thy  fidelity. 
Thy  weakness  will  bo  deem'd  the  sole  occasion—' 
VALttBiiSTBiif  {paciny  up  and  down  in  extreme 
agitation). 
What  I  I  must  realize  it  now  in  earnest. 
Because  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought? 
Accursed  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil  ^ 
And  must  I — I  must  realize  it  now— 
Now,  while  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place? 

ILLO. 

Now — now — ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

WALLBifSTBiN  {looking  at  the  paper  of  signatures). 
I  have  the  Generals'  word — a  written  promise ! 
Max.  Piccolomioi  stands  not  here— how 's  that? 


It  was- 


TBBTSKT. 

-he  fancied 

ILLO. 

Mere  self-willed ness. 
There  needed  no  such  tliin[;'twixl  him  and  yoti. 

WALLBNSTBfN. 

He  b  quite  right— -there  uecdcth  no  such  thing. 
The  regiments,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders — 
Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstraucc. 
And  openly  resist  llie  Imperial  orders. 
The  first  step  to  revolt 's  already  taken. 

ILLO. 

Bdieve  me,  thou  wilt  find  it  fur  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
Thaa  to  the  Spaniard. 


WALLBMtTBlII. 

1  will  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  has  ^  say  to  me. 

ILLO  {mgerly  to  Tebi^kt). 

Go,  call  him ! 
lie  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALUMSTBIIf. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.  It  ha^  taken  me 
All  by  surprise,— it  caAie  loo  quick  upon  me; 
T  is  wholly  novel,  that  an  aoeidenc,        , 
With  its  dark  lordship,  end  blind  agency. 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
And  after  weigh  it  {Exeunt  Tbbtskt  and  Illo. 


SGElfEIV. 


i 


WALLBNSTBIN  (m  tolUoquy^i 
is  it  possible? 
Ts't  so?  I  can  no  longer  what  I  would? 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking?  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  1  thought  of  it. 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream?  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
Commenced  no  movement,  le|t  all  time  uncertain. 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  acccM  open? 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it. — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air. 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free  ?  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it! 
Where  am  I?  Whither  have  I  been  transported? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountft|>le. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spelUl  muttet'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauses  and  retnains  in  deep  thought. 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt. 
Try  wliat  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me; 
The  equivocal  demeanour  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved. 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me. 
Been  calm  and  cliary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncormpied  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humours,  to  my  passion  : 
Bold  were  ray  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not. 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph, 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowiug, 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  far-off  mark. 
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Siq>  tracing  Mep,  each  «iqp  a  politic  pragivM; 
And  oal  of  all  iher  II  fabricate  a  duiripe 
So  RpecioiHL,  that  I  matt  aiMlf  tumA  damb. 
I  an  eaof ht  ia  mj  owb  oh,  and  tmlj  farrc, 
Xoocht  bat  a  Mttldra  rant  cMn  libcraie 


[ 


i«. 


How  ebe!  -^occ  that  the  b^rt '»  unhiati'd  iaatincl 

ImpeUM  me  to  ihe  «ljriii|;  deed,  which  now 

Neceauty,  tclf-pre«ervatioD,  orders. 

Siero  it  the  Oo-look  of  Neceantr, 

Not  witliout  shudder  may  a  bnaiaD  band 

Gratp  the  myaterioua  urn  of  deuiny. 

My  dee«l  was  mine,  nniMioiDf  in  my  botoa: 

Once  suffirr'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  coraer 

Within  the  Iksart,  its  nursery  and  hirth-phce. 

Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belon|>« 

For  ever  to  those*  sly  roalicioiis  powers 

Whom  never  art  of  man  eoaciluted. 

[i*<i(Ys  U^jgtkitum  thnmtih  the  chamber,  then  pauses, 

amti.  afher  the  pauie,  breaks  out  again  into 

auttiMe  jo/i/h^n/. 
What  is  thy  entorpriseT  ihy  aim?  thy  object? 
Ilast  honeAily  ronffssM  it  to  thyself! 
Power  so.iiisl  iin  n  quirt  ihmne  thou  'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  anrient  iMMiti>"rated  throac. 
Strong  in  poiwos^iiin,  foiiuilctl  in  old  custom; 
Power  Ity  II  thnuMUil  lnu||h  aiiil  strtn(;y  roots 
Fik'd  to  llitf  |>enplo'»  pioua  nuisi*r^*-faith. 
Thin,  this  will  ho  no  Ntrifo  of  slivngth  with  strength. 
That  hard  \  not.     I  hr.uo  earh  combatant, 
Whom  I  ran  IiniK  on,  ti\\»Q  i>yo  to  eye, 
Who,  full  hinwif  of  roiir»n;r,  kiuilles  courage 
In  me  loo.     'T  in  a  Uw  invi»ihlc. 
The  which  I  fiNir— a  rrurriil  i-iioiuy, 
Wliirh  Ml  iImi  liinii<4ii  Imiiiii  ii|)|to«i«  me, 
My  iN  i  MWitiil  li>-ii  tiliiiiti  iii.iilii  fourfiil  to  me. 
UmI  llml,  nith  It  hill  hI"  lirti,  iiiviiiict  with  power, 
MiH''*  IrHH  <ri<  lu  |tit>-«-Mt  l<iiiii||,  iliMl  Is  not 
Th"  inih  tU-  |4>-Hl><M-lt  h<iiiiiil>4l>lii 
(I  tin'  If  H  Hii<  !  <(MMii«M    llti«  i|ull<i  tiMiiiiion. 
thf  fhlMff  .(>  -tH    •i-mhI  ii-l  mLiv, 

Whir  "wf   ■>■«-    H«  I  '.HMU'Hi.  tftMIIU. 

9trrllrtff»M  fH..H.<.^    Imi  I'i  ihiy  I  *•*•  •l«»ill«|l' 
Fnr  nf  Mm  ^rflMlly  i  itlUHlUH  M  m-MI  HHll»«, 

Arifl  MMinm  U  hill  mu-H'  Hm».  IMhm  Im  iIikiii. 
Who  hy  Irf.MhfHMl  U'MI'U  Hpii  l*U  iilil 
llriMw  furfilM»r»..  iIih  iImi  ImIihINhih 
From  hi«  fMri.frtJht'f«  •     I  •••  Hihh  t-MHwiMlw  , 
And  whnt  i«  (in-t  «l«li  iHt-  ItH^MiMH*  i».||(|Ih« 
Be  in  poMei^imi,  niiil  iIihii  li'tM  lh*<  ll||hl, 
And  sacred  will  tlii>  mii«iiy  ||iiMid  H  fiil  ihi***' 

I  ht  Ihf  ISttii,  •♦•^•»  hptP  entprt. 
The  Swedish  offiocrT--Wi>ll,  |i>|  lilm  i*nl#r. 

[The  Paoe  exit.  WALLktvut  RiN  /»«fi  hit  py*  in  Aeep 
thought  on  the  titmr, 
Tel  is  it  pure— as  yet!- the  crlmii  Imn  chuih 
5ol  o'er  thi«  threshold  yet>-so  sli«ndi*r  U 
The  boundary  that  divideih  life's  two  paths. 


VaAMGBL. 

GutUTe  Wraiifel,  Geotnl 
Of  the  SadermaniaB  Blues. 

WALLBRSTIIlf. 

*  It  was  a  Wraogd 

Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  bis  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  mad«. 

WIAKGBL. 

If  was  the  doing  of  the  dement 

With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  merit 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom: 
The  sea  and  lanft,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

WALIANSTBIN  (fnokes  the  muttion  for  him  to  take  a  semt, 
and  seats  htmsHf.) 
And  where  are  your  credentials? 
Gome  you  provided  with  full  powers.  Sir  General  ? 

WRANGEL. 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solve 

WALLINSTBIN  {having  rea^  the  credentials). 
An  able  letter! — Ay — he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  yon  ferve.  Sir  General! 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  belpiac  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 


SCENE  V. 

WAtLBNSTBI?!  and  WSANOKL. 

VALLBRtTBlfi  {after  having  fxed  a  searching  look  on 

him). 
Tour  name  is  Wrangel? 


WBARGBU 

He  says  tbe  iraih.    Our  great  King,  now  in  heaven. 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius; 

And  always  tbe  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  sboakl  have  command,  and  be  the  King. 

WALLBNSTBlIf. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely.— General  Wran(>el, 

[TaibiM^  his  hand  affectionately. 
Come,  fair  and  open. — Trust  me,  I  was  alviays 
A  Swede  at  heart.     Ey!  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg  ; 
I  had  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
T  is  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction, 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WBARGBL. 

Confidence  will  come 
lias  each  hut  only  first  security. 

WALLBtrSTBIN. 

Tlie  Chancellor  still,  I  see,  does  not  quite  Crust  me; 
And,  I  confess ~ the  gain  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advaalage— Without  doubt  he  thinks. 
If  I  can  play  false  with  tbe  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  he  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too.  Sir  General? 

WBA.NGBL. 

I  have  hero  an  office  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLBNSTBIR. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost : 

I  can  no  longer  honourably  serve  him. 

For  my  securily,  in  selfnlefence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  Idamcs. 
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waAnoiL. 
That  I  beltere.     So  far  would  no  one  go 
Who  was  not  forced  to  it.  i^fi**'  <*  pouse. 

What  may  hare  impell'd 
Your  princely  Htghness  in  thn  wise  to  act 
Toward  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
Beseems  not  us  to  expound  or  criticise. 
The  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
With  bis  good  sword  and  conscience.    This  concur- 
rence. 
This  opportunity,  is  in  our  favour, 
And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 
We  t&ke  what  offers  without  questioning; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubting?  Of  my  will  7 

Or  of  my  power  ?  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 

Would  he  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men. 

That  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 

With  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WSARGEL. 

Your  Grace  n  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chief, 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
'T  is  talked  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment. 
How  some  years  past,  beyond  all  human  faith, 
You  call'd  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation  : 
But  yet 

WALLKRSTXIN. 

But  yet  ? 

WBARGXL. 

But  still  the  Ch«ncellor  thinks. 
It  might  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle. 
Than  to  persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them — 

WALLBlfSTSm. 

What  now  7  Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WIANGBL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

And  he  thinks  sol — He  judges  like  a  Swede, 

And  like  a  Protestant.     You  Lutherans 

Fight  for  your  Bible.     You  are  interested 

About  the  cause;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 

Your  banners. — Among  you^  whoe'er  deserts 

To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 

With  two  Lords  at  one  time. — We  've  no  such  fancies. 

WBANOBL. 

Great  God  in  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fire-side,  no  altar  7 

WAIXJNSTBIIf. 

I  will  explain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands  : — 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it. 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
I  That  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  none — no  country ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Unclaim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun. 

WBANGBL. 

But  then  the  Nobles  and  the  Officers? 
Such  a  desertion,  such  a  felony. 
It  b  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
I  In  the  world's  history. 

WALLBNSTBin. 

They  are  all  mine — 
Mine  unconditionally — mine  on  all  terms. 


Not  me,  your  own  eyes  yon  must  trust. 

[He  gives  him  the  paper  containing  the  written 
oath,  Wbahobl  reads  it  throaghy  and,  having 
read  it,  lays  it  on  the  tabie,  remaining  silent 

So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 

WBAROBL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop — yes ! 
I  've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlemeoC 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  4ty%'  march  from  here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  oily  waits 
For  ordttrs  to  proceed  and  join  your  army. 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We  're  compromised. 

WAIJ.BIfSTBIlf. 

What  asks  the  Chancellor  7 
WBARGBL  (eimsiderately). 
Twelve  Regiments,  every  man  a  Swede<-^i^  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  nst 

Only  false  play 

WALLBRSTBIR  (starting). 
Sir  Swede! 
WBAROBL  {calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLBRSTBIR. 

Come,  brief,  and  open  !  What  is  thfe  demand? 

WBARGBL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  wilh 
The  strong  pass  Cgra. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague!— Egra  's  granted— But— but  Prague!— T  won't 

do. 
I  give  you  every  security 

Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason — 
But  Prague— Bohemia— these.  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect. 

WBAROBL. 

We  doubt  it  not* 
But 't  is  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.     We  want  security. 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLBRSTBIR. 

*T  is  but  reasonable. 

WBAROBL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLBRSTBIR. 

Then  trust  yon  us  to  little? 
WBAROBL  {rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  wottld  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  hftve  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 
The  liberty  of  faith,  aipd  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 

No  longer  felt,  the  load  atone  is  felt 

Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us, 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire, 
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GOOWIIS. 

He  will  not  whmt  i^  must! 

ILLO. 

It  lie*  with  you  now.  Try.  For  I  am  silenced. 
When  folks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conacienc^ 
And  of  fidelity. 

GODIITISS. 

How?  then,  when  all 
Lay  in  the  fsr-off  distance,  when  the  road 
Strelcird  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably. 
Then  liadst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now. 
Now  thst  the  dream  is  being  realized. 
The  puqjKMe  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd. 
Dost  ihou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now? 
Plann'd  merely,  't  is  a  common  felony ; 
Accoraplish'd,  an  immortal  uni^nrtaking  ; 
And  with  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand; 
For  all  event  is  God's  arbitrement. 

Slav  ANT  {enters). 
The  G>lonel  Kccolomini. 

oovNTOS  (hastily). 
— Mnsc  wait. 

WALLINSTIIR. 

I  cannot  lee  him  now.  Another  timt. 

SISTANT. 

But  for  two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  hb  bumnew. 

WALLINSTXIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  us!  I  will  hear  him. 

couNTus  (Uuighs). 
Urgent  for  him,  no  doubt;  but  thou  mayest  wait 

WAIXSflSTBIN. 

What  is  it? 

COUlfTBSS. 

Thou  shalt  be  inform'd  hereafltr. 
First  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[ffxitSlSTANT. 
WALLKNtTBlN. 

If  tliere  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  possible — I  still 
Will  chuse  it,  and  avoid  ilie  last  extreme. 

COUlfTBSS. 

Iksirest  thou  nothing  further?  Such  a  way 

Lies  still  before  thee.  Send  this  Wrangel  off. 

Foiigci  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  hr  away 

Ail  thy  past  life;  determine  to  commence 

A  new  one.   Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 

As  well  as  Fame  and  Fortune.— To  Vienna — 

lleocc — to  the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  tlirone; 

Take  a  full  coffer  with  thee — say  aloud, 

Thou  did»t  but  wisli  to  prove  thy  fealty; 

Thy  whole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

For  that  too  't  is  too  late.  They  know  too  much : 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

OOUHTBSS. 

I  fear  not  that.     They  have  not  evidence 

To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 

The  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 

They  'II  let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturiiance. 

I  see  how  all  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 

Makes  his  appearance,  and  't  will  of  itself 

Be  asderstood,  that  then  the  Dnkc  retires. 

There  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration: 

Tlie  young  King  will  administer  the  oath 

To  the  wiiole  army ;  and  so  all  retams 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now 't  is  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.     He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 

Superintend  hb  hones'  pedigrees, 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer ;  in  brief, 

Communceth  mighty  King— in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  hioMtlf, 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance, 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  be  likes: 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  hb  last  dying  hour? 

Well  now,  what  then  T  Dute  Friedland  is  as  others, 

A  fironew  Noble,  whom  tlie  war  hadi  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd. 

An  over-night  creation  of  ooi)rt-fivour, 

Which  with  an  undistingubhable  ease    ^, 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALLBNSTBiN  (in  extreme  agitation). 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomini. 

COUMTBSS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest?    1  entreat  thee!  Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave, 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up? 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  an  height 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing, 
When  one  was  always  ootiiing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been— — 

WALLKRn-Eiif  (tlar/»  np  in  violent  agittUion). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stilling  crowd, 
Ye  powers  of  Aidance!  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  longue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-pralder ; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me, 
Magnanimously:  •  Co;  I  need  thee  not* 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun. 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, 
Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great. 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  mc  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles, 
This  age  and  after  ages  ■  speak  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

cocirrBss. 

What  b  there  here,  then, 
So  against  nature?  Help  me  to  perceive  it! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder?— vrith  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee? 
Tliat  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Muke  thy  Qesh  sliodder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.  > 

'  Coold  I  hava  haianled  tocli  •  GenunUa,  u  tb«  osa  of  tb« 
word  arter-world,  for  potMritv,— ■  Es  sprecfcc  Walt  vad  NaeAmtk 
■Mioea  .Naraeaa— Bilglit  have  ticaa  rwadand  arilh  were  lliaral  f • 
delilj :— L«l  world  aad  arter..world  tpoak  oat  ay  aaaM,  ate. 

*  1  baT«  aot  iratarad  to  affront  the  faatidioM  dalioacj  of  oar 
ago  witb  a  literal  traaalal  o«  of  thU  tiaa, 

wartb 
Die  Elatawaida  ■ABodarBdai 
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Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object. 

Hare  ventured  even  thU,  ay,  and  perfbnn'd  it. 

What  is  there  in  thy  case  to  black  and  monstrouaT 

Thou  art  accused  of  treason — whether  with 

Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question— 

Tliou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 

Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest — Friedland!  Duke! 

Tell  me,  where  lives  tliat  Uiing  so  meek  and  tame, 

That  doih  not  all  bb  living  faculties 

Put  forth  in  presenratioa  of  his  life  ? 

What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 

And  desperation  will  not  sanctify! 

WALLENSTfilN. 

Onea  was  this  Ferdinand  so  grarioiu  to  me : 

Ue  loved  me;  he  esieem'd  me;  I  was  placed 

The  nearest  to  his  heart.     Full  many  a  time 

\^  e  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 

Uave  banquetled  together.     He  and  I — 

And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  bason 

Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is 't  come  to  this? 

COUMTBSS. 

So  fsithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  favour, 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies? 

]dust  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  tliy  faithful  services? 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wroag'd,  to  make  him  great,— hadst  loaded 

on  thee. 
On  thee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why?  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.     To  the  Emperor  alone 
Qung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gaiher'd  round  him 
At  Regenshurg  in  the  Diet— and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
lie  let  thee  h\\ !  Ue  let  thee  full  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes. 
Thou  wort  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not,  the  rcsloratioa  of  thy  honour 
Has  made  atonemcDt  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  tliee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not. 

WALLENSTfilN. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain, 
Nor  yet  to  his  affection  I  'm  indebted 
For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COIJNTESS. 

Affection!  confidence ! — They  needed  thee. 

Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy. 

Is  served,  who  '11  liifve  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol. 

Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best. 

And  at  the  rudder  places  him,  e'en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble — 

She,  tliis  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

In  this  high  office;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters  patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can, 

This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheaptti  rate 

With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets!  At  the  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 

Is  foui>d  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 

Then  falls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-bom. 
Who  listens  only  to  lumself,  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences. 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmasler'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLXNSTIIN. 

'T  is  true !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always!  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  wortli  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay  rather — thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man,  without  restraint; 

Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetuous  Mature,  which  had  been. 

Once  granted  to  thee.    Tlierefore,  Duke,  not  thtm. 

Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  with  thyself. 

But  (Ar/  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 

Entrusted  such  a  power  in  hand  they  fearVI. 

For,  by  tlie  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  cliaraeter 

That  acu  in  strict  consistence  with  itself. 

Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert  thou  anotlier  being,  then,  when  thou 

Eight  years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles 

Of  Germany,  tlie  universal  scourge. 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, 

Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy, 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan  s  domination  ? 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  tlie  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience  : 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  mannnr 

lie  stamp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 

What  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 

For  him,  to  day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobriou6,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 

Jgaimt  him.—  O  most  flimsy  superstition! 

WALLBNSTEIN  (rtJtlt^). 

I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before, 

'T  is  even  so.     Tlie  Emperor  perpetrated 

Deeds  throup.h  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderiy. 

And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 

1  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him, 

But  most  high  misdemeanours  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it  Friedland !) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty. 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo!  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds;  then  with  a  swing 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-seat. 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat.     The  moment  comet; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee. 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  «Now  s  the  time!*  The  starry  connca 
liast  thou  thy  life-long  measuffed  to  no  purpose? 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  playthinfs? 
[Pointing  to  the  different  okjecU  in  Hbc 
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The  zodiacs,  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven, 

Hast  pictured  on  these  walls,  and-all  around  thee 

In  dumb,  foreboding  symbok  hast  thou  placed 

These  seven  presiding  Lords  of  Destiny — 

For  toys?  Is  all  this  pr^Jparation  nothing? 

Is  there  no  marrow  in  this  hollow  art, 

That  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 

Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 

In  the  great  moment  of  decision? 

WiiLLBifSTBiR   {duHng  this  last  speech  waiks  up  and 

down  with  inward  strugyles,  labouring  wiA  passion; 

stops  suddenly,  stands    still,  then  interrupting  the 

Countess), 
Send  Wrangel  to  me^I  will  instantly 

Di^atch  three  couriers 

ILL«  {hurrying  owC), 

God  in  heaven  be  praised ! 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

It  is  /Uf  evil  genius  and  mine. 

Our  evil  genius!  It  chastises  hint 

Through  me,  the  instrument  of  bb  ambitioo; 

And  1  expect  no  less,  than  that  Revenge 

E'en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.     Every  crime 

Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 

Its  own  avenging  angel — dark  misgiving. 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart. 

Ue  can  no  longer  trust  me — Then  no  longer 

Can  1  retreat — so  come  tliat  which  must  come. — 

Still  destiny  preserves  its  due  relations, 

The  heart  within  lu  is  its  absolute 

Vicegerent. 

[To  Tbbtskt. 
Go,  conduct  you  Gustaie  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet. — Blyself  will  speak  to 
The  couriers. — And  dispatch  immediately 
A  servant  for  Octavio  Piccolomini. 

[To  the  CouKTSss,  who  caitnoC  conceal  tier  triumph. 
No  exultation!  woman,  triumph  not! 
For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory. 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 

[fVhite  he  is  making  his  exit  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  Act. 

WALLBNSTEIN.  OCTAViO  PiCCOLOMlNI. 

WALLXNSTBiif  {coming forward  in  conversation). 
He  sends  me  word  from  Lini,  that  he  lies  sick ; 
But  1  have  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretes  himself  at  Fraucnbeq^  with  Galas. 
Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Remember,  thou  Liktsl  on  tlicc  the  command 
Of  those  same  Spanish  rcgimentit, — constandy 
Hake  preparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me. 
Still  answer  tks,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  felter'd. 
1  know,  tliat  it  is  doing  lifee  a  (service 
To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
Thou  Invest  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances ; 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  1  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  tfaou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. 

Enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 

Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off,  take  my  own  horses : 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  farewell— 
Trust  mc,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

OCTAVIO  (to  his  son),  ' 

I  sliall  see  yon 
Yet  ere  I  go. 

SCENE  II. 
Waixxicstxin,  Uax.  PlOCOLOMini. 

MAX.  {advances  to  him), 
Uy  General! 

WALLXIVSTKIN. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  styles!  thyself  the  Emperoi's  officer. 

Max. 
Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  General? 

WALLERSTBIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Rather  hope  I 

To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[Be  seats  himself. 

Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delay'd  to  open  it  to  thee, 

Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 

Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seise  easily 

The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 

To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 

Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 

But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 

One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 

Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  dudes, 

There  't  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election, 

And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  fiivour. 

— This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee,— 

It  can  no  more  avail  thee.     Look  thou  forwards! 

Think  not!  judge  not!  prepare  thyself  to  act! 

The  Court— it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin, 

Therefore  I  will  to  l>e  beforehand  with  them. 

We'll  join  the  Swedes— right  galUnt  fellows  are  they, 

And  our  good  friends. 

[He  stops  himself,  expecting  PiCCOl^Minrs  answer. 

I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise.     Answer  me  not. 

I  grant  tliee  time  to  recollect  thyself. 

[lie  rises,  and  retires  at  the  biuk  of  the  stage. 
Max.  remains  for  a  Untg  time  motionless,  in 
a  trance  of  excessiwt.  anguish.  At  his  first 
motion  Wallbnstbiii  returns,  and  places  him- 
self before  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  mc 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.     Thee  have  I  foUow'd 
I  ai 
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With  a»n«l  implicit  aDcoodiliona)  fiiilh. 
Sure  of  Uie  riglil  paib  if  I  folkm'd  ibec 
I  X^f^-Axf,  ior  the  6nl  time,  do*t  thoa  refer 
Me  to  mvfeif,  and  foreesc  me  to  make 
Election  l>etwecn  thee  and  my  own  heart.  . 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  lo  day; 
Tliy  duii«(  titon  couMu  exercise  in  tport. 
Indulge  all  lo«ely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  liearL     It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roada 
Start  from  e4ch  other.     Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  muu  Deeds  chuse  thy  party  in  the  war 
Whieb  is  now  kindling;  'twizt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War '.  is  that  the  name  ? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  tliat  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  Wrfgest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  I 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
To  ihi-e,  who  like  the  fix'd  sur  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  irackleM  ocean  7 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  makcst  in  my  heart! 
The  ingrain  d  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  ol>ediency, 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  alwjyM  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me! 
Duke  \Vallrn>tein,  its  power  is  not  departed: 
The  senses  siill  ure  in  thy  hoods,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  huih  freed  itself. 

WALLEM»TEI?I. 

Max.  hear  mc. 

MAX. 

O !  do  it  not.  I  pray  thcc,  do  it  not ! 

Thffre  is  a  pure  and  nohle  soul  within  thee, 

Knows  not  of  l|ii«>  uiihlc)*!,  unlucky  doiug. 

Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 

Which  hath  polluied  ihec — and  innocence, 

It  will  not  let  itself  he  driven  away 

From  ihut  world-awiog  as|>ect.     Thou  wilt  not. 

Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 

All  iniinan  crcarures  to  dt»loyally 

AgaiuKt  the  nohlencM  of  their  own  nature. 

'T  will  justify  the  vulgar  misl>elief. 

Which  holilelh  nothing  noble  in  free  will. 

And  trusts  itself  lo  iuipotunce  alone. 

Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  nie  sternly,  I  expect  it. 
Already  have  1  k\u\  to  my  own  self 
All  lliou  canst  say  to  mc.     Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.     Yes — I  mu»t  use 
Or  aiiffcr  violence — so  stands  the  case, 
Ther«  remains  nothing  ittllhlo  hut  that. 

•'wax. 
O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 
'T  is  the  lost  desperate  resource  of  those 
Cheap  souls,  lo  whom  their  honour,  their  good  name 
Ji  Uiair  poof  savintf,  their  la^t  worthless  ktfp, 
WMiicb  having  stakctl  and  lost,  ihcy  stake  themselves 
In  iIk'  m:id  rage  of  gamirf|j.     Thou  art  rich, 
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And  cWiosHiTwiih  ma  aopolloled  heart 

Thoa  caMt  make  cooqiicst  of  irhaie'er  iirmi  kicfaett ! 

Bol  be,  who  once  hath  acted  infomy. 

Does  nothiffg  more  io  this  world. 

WALLUISTSUI  'Srmtps  his  kmmd^ 

Calmly, 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we- 
Peifiwm  together  yec    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  hcicht  with  dignity,  't  it  toon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  sliines  spotlcsa ; 
That  yet  was  deeply  sallied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  dioM 
Send  from  alwve,  are  univertal  bleawngift : 
Their  light  rejoices  as,  their  air  refreshes. 
Bat  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them : 
In  tlieir  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  ura  *gled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depravc.1  in  nature. 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  san4ighL 
Not  without  sacrifict-s  are  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 

MAX. 

Wliate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  1  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action;  but  to  thee,  my  General! 

Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  tlie  master — 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction. 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  tliy  post 

By  violence.     Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 

I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it. 

But  not— not  to  the  traitor — yes! — the  word 

Is  spoken  out . 

Not  lo  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess!  that  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature— that  is  wholly  different, 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallemstein  betrays  a  sudden  agitation. 
Tliou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  do  it? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.     That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna  : 

I  '11  make  thy  peace  for  thcc  with  the  Emperor, 
lie  knows  thee  not.     But  I  do  know  thee.     lie 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke  !  with  my  unclouded  eye, 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidjuce  to  thee. 

WALLEN^TEI!*. 

It  is  too  late.    Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd. 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  ihings^gonc  so  hm^ 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall. 
Then — fall !  fall  honourably,  even  as  thou  stood'sL 
Lose  the  command.     Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it — do  it  too 
With  innocence.     Thou  hast  lived  much  for  others. 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.     I  follow  thee. 
JUy  destiny  1  never  part  from  tliine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late!   Even  now,  wliil#  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  milc>siones 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers. 
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T\r)io  bear  tlic  order  on  Co  Pra^e  and  E^A. 

[Max.  standt  as  conmdsed,  with  a  gesture  and 
countenance  expressing  the  most  intense  an- 
guish. 

Yield  tliyself  io  it     We  act  as  we  are  forced. 

/  cannot  Qive  assent  Co  my  own  sliame 

And  ruin.     Thou — no — thou  cansc  noC  forsake  me! 

So  lee  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dimity, 

With  a  firm  step.     What  am  1  doing  worse 

Than  did  famed  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon, 

When  he  the  legions  led  against  his  country, 

The  which  his  country  had  deliver'd  to  him  ? 

Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost. 

As  I  were,  if  I  bnl  disarm'd  myself. 

I  trace  out  tomdhing  in  me  of  his  spirit; 

Give  me  his  luck,  thai  other  thing  I  '11  bear. 

[Max.  guits  him  abrupt/.  WALLBNSTfiifi,  startled 
and  ot>er  powered,  continties  looking  after  him, 
and  is  still  in  this  poiture  wlien  Tkbtsky 
enters. 


SCENE  III. 

WALLBNSTElIf,   TkBTSKY. 


TK»TSKT. 

Max.  Piccolomini  just  left  you  7 

WALLBNSTKllf. 


Where  is  Wrangel  ? 


He  is  already  gone. 


TEtTSXT. 


WALLKNSTEIlf. 

In  such  a  hurry ! 

TIBTSKT. 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallow'd  him. 

lie  had  scarce  left  ihce,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wisli'd  some  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.     Nay, 

I  half  believe  it  was  the  deril  himself; 

A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 

Hare  vanish'd. 

iLLo  (enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
OctavioT 

TBBT9KT. 

How,  Octavio!  Whither  send  him! 

WALLBNSTKIN. 

He  goes  to  Frauenberg,  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Nay,  Heaven  forbid  ? 

WALLE?ISTBIIf. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  T 

ILLO. 

Him! — that  deceiver !  Wouldst  tliou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery?  Ilim  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  tliee, 
Now,  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us 

TKRTSXY. 

Thou  wilt  not  do  tliis!— No !  I  pray  thee,  no! 

WALLKNSTEm. 

Te  are  whimsical. 

ILLO. 

O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  our  warning!  \jei  him  not  depart. 

WALLBlfSTBtlf. 

And  why  should  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time, 


Who  have  always  trusted  him?  What,  then,  ha»happcn'd, ' 

That  1  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him? 

In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  mf  own, 

I  must.  Forsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment. 

Think  not  I  am  a  woman.     Having  trusted  him 

E'en  till  to-day,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TBRTSXT. 

Must  it  be  he — he  only?  Send  another. 

WALLVNSTBIIf. 

It  must  Ite  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen  ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.  Therefore 
I  {;ave  it  him. 

ILLO. 

Because  he 's  an  Italian — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fiitc<t  for  the  business! 

WALLENSTBIN. 

1  know  you  love  them  not — nor  sire  nor  son — 

Because  that  1  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  llian  you  and  others. 

E'en  as  they  merit.     Therefore  are  they  eye-blights, 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.    But  your  jealousies, 

In  what  affect  they  me  or  my  concerns? 

Are  tliey  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  them  7 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Ociavio. 

WALLBNSTElIf. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

ILLO. 

1  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 

From  Calas 

WALLS  rrsTBiif. 
That 's  not  true. 

ILLO. 

O  thou  art  blind, 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes! 

WALLBNSTBm. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
BIy  faith  for  me — my  faitli,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.  If 't  is  false. 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  i»  false ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself, 
That  he  is  tlie  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false? 

WALLBIfSTBIlV. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man. 

When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 

Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 

The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 

And  such  a  moment 't  was,  when  in  the  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Liitxen, 

Inning  against  a  tree,  thoughu  crowding  tlioughto, 

I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  futur^  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  wprocession. 

And  to  the  destiny  of  the  noKiorning 

The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  •  So  many 

Dost  thou  command.  They  follow  all  thy  sttn. 

And  as  on  some  great  number  let  their  All 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
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[The  nmtl  of  ihy  fbrtnne.     Tec  a  day 
Wn  coaie.  vbcD  Dmioy  shjil  once  mofe 
I  AR  iheie  ID  maoj  a  terenl  direction : 
Few  be  they  who  will  suod  oat  faithful  In  thee.* 
I  yearn 'd  lo  know  which  one  was  faithfallcsl 
Of  all.  thi«  camp  incladed.  Great  Dr»tinT, 
Gire  me  a  ti^ !  And  he  ftbail  be  the  man. 
Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  fine 
To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  lore: 
And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slnmber. 
Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 
In  spirit.  Gmt  the  pressure  and  the  tnmnit! 
Then  was  my  hone  kilPd  nnder  me:  I  sank; 
And  over  me  away  all  nnconcemedly, 
Drore  hone  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 
I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man; 
Then  seiied  me  suddenW  a  saviour  arm : 
It  was  Octario's — I  awoke  at  once, 
T  was  broad  day,  and  Ocfai'io  stood  before  me. 
■  Vy  brother,*  said  he,  •  do  not  ride  to-day 
The  dapple,  as  you  're  wont;  but  mount  the  hone 
Which  i  have  chosen  for  thee.  Do  it,  brother ! 
In  love  to  me.  A  strong  dream  wam'd  me  so.* 
It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  hone  that  snatch'd  me 
From  the  hot  punuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 
My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day, 
And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WAlXLiNSTBi!f  {significanUr)' 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  't  is  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  tliisOctavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  is  retiring. 

TIRTSKT. 

This  is  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hosUge. 

I'.LO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  liere  alive. 

WALLK!«STEiN  {%tupt  and  tiirHt  himself  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  lh«  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  ulking  reason  by  the  hour! 
Know,  that  the  human  beinj^'s  thoughu  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit- 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kemd  fint  eiamined  ? 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  acticm. 


SCENE  IV. 


8«»»»«— -^  Chamber  in  PiccoLosrim's  Dwellint^Bwtse. 
OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiifi,  IsoLANi,  entering. 

ISOLAIir. 

Here  am  I— Well!  who  comes  yet  of  the  othera? 

ocTAVio  {with  «»  air  of  mystery). 
But,  first,  a  word  with  yon.  Count  Isolani. 

llOLANi  (assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery). 
Win  it  explode,  ha?— Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt?  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Full  confidence.— Nay,  put  me  to  the  proof. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  may  happen. 


ISOLAKI. 

Noble  brother,  1  am 
Not  one  of  tboae  men  who  in  words  are  valiant. 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towanis  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knovn  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him  all 

Be  may  rely  on  my  fiddily. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

ISOLARI. 

Be  on  your  gnard, 
I  All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
I  Who  still  hold  with  the  Court— yes,  and  tliey  say 
I  Tliat  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  lo  nothing. 

i  OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  iL 

isoiaxr. 
You  rejoice! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  3fet  such  gallant  seminfB, 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  yoa. 
Tbey  are  no  snch  worthless  fellows,  1  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 
That  I  sliould  jest!— In  very  serioas  earnest, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 
So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil!— what!— why,  what  means  this? 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  1  here? 

OCTAVIO. 

■  That  you  may  make  full  decbration,  wiietber 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  {with  an  air  of  defiance). 
That  declarauon,  friend, 
I'll  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OOTATIO. 

Whether  Gonnt, 
That  right '»  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

ISOLANI  {stammering). 
Why, — why— what !  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  and  seal ! 

[Reads. 
•  Whereas,  the  officen  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  Lieutenant-general  Piccolomini. 

As  from  our  ourselves.* Hem! — Yes!  so ! — Yes!  yes! — 

I — I  give  you  joy,  Lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order? 

ISOUINT. 

I 

But  yon  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 
Time  for  reflection  one  must  have 

OCTAVIO. 

Tw9  minntes. 

ISOLANI. 

My  God !  But  then  the  case  is 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  simple. 
Yon  must  declare  yon,  whether  you  determine    * 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  Sovereign, 
Or  whether  yon  will  serve  him  faithfully. 
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noLARI. 

Treafon! — My  God! — Bat  who  talks  then  of  treason? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  is  the  case.     Tlie  Prince-duke  is  a  traitor — 
Means  to  lead  over  to  tlie  enemy 
The  Emperor's  army. — Now,  Count! — ^brief  and  full — 
Say,  will  yon  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor? 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy  ? — Say,  will  you  ? 

ISOLAIfl. 

What  mean  yon  7 1 — I  break  my  oath,  d*  ye  say, 

To  his  Imperial  Majesty? 

Did  i  say  so  I — >Vhen,  when  have  I  said  that? 

OCTATIO. 

You  hare  not  said  it  yet— not  yet.     This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear,  Count,  whellier  you  will  say  it. 

ISOLANI. 

Aye!  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
Bear  witness  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  renounce  the  Duke  then  ? 

ISOLAIfl. 

If  he 's  planning 
Treason — why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO.  ^ 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him? 

ISOLANI. 

lie  has  done  me  service— but  if  he 's  a  villain, 
Perdition  seize  him! — All  scores  are  rubb'd  off. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  tbat  you  're  so  well  disposed. 
This  night  break  off  in  the  utmost  sccresy 
With  all  the  light-arm'd  troops— it  munt  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Frauenherg  *s  the  place  of  rendezvous; 
Tliere  will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders* 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done.     But  you  '11  remember  me 

With  the  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

on-Avio. 
I  will  not  fdil  to  mention  it  honourably. 

[Exit  IsoLANi.    j4  Servant  enters. 
What,  Colonel  Botlor !— Show  bi^  up. 
ISOLANI  {rrtwrning). 
Forgive  me  too  my  beari»h  ways,  old  Ihther ! 
Lord  God !  how  should  1  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Person  I  had  before  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses! 

ISOLANI. 

I  am  a  merry  bd,  and  if  at  time 

A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 

Amidst  my  wine — You  know  no  harm  was  meant. 

[Exit. 

OCTAVIO. 

Yon  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
That  has  succeeded.     Fortune  favour  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVIO  PiCCOLOXINI,  BUTLIB. 
BUTLKR. 

Ac  yonr  command,  Lieutenant-general. 

OCTAVIO. 

Wdcome,  as  honour  d  friend  and  visitor. 


BUTLIt. 

, ,  You  do  me  too  much  honour. 

OCTAVIO  (after  both  haiie  seated  themselves). 

You  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yesteiday — 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  forms. 
Tliat  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart — I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — for  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  cloiely. 

RUTLIR. 

'T  is  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO. 

True!  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

1  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him;  for  alas!  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenberg.     Did  the  Count  Galas 

Say  nothing  to  you?  Tell  me.    lie  's  my  friend. 

BUTLBR. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th*  embarrassment. 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.     Wallenstcin 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  you  further — 
lie  has  committed  treason;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.     But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — the  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  hers,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mi|bty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Becals  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  bim. 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  ihe  honest. 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Chuse— will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause? 
Or  inth  tlie  evil  share  an  evil  loL 

BUTLBR  (rises). 
His  lot  is  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve? 

BUTLEB. 

It  is. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you.  Colonel  Bntler! 
As  yet  you  have  time.     Witliin  my  faithful  breast 
That  rashly  utter'd  word  remaint  interr'd. 
Recal  it,  Butler!  chuse  a  better  party: 
You  have  not  ehosen  the  right  one. 

BUTLER  i^oing). 

Any  other 
Commands  for  me.  Lieutenant-general? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  hairs !  Recal  that  word ! 


U 
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BUTLER. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What !  Would  you  draw  tins  (jood  and  gallaoC  fword 
In  Mich  a  rauNc?  Into  a  ciiree  would  you 
Trdosfnrm  the  (imtitude  wliirli  you  have  carn'd 
By  forty  years'  fidelity  from  Austria? 

BUTLEB  {laughing  with  bittcmei.%). 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria.  [He  i$  going. 

OCTAVIO   {permits  him  to  go   ax  far  as  the  door,  then 

vallx  after  him). 
Butler ! 

nUTLEB. 

what  wish  you  ? 

OCTAYIO. 

How  w.T»  'c  witli  the  Count? 

BL'TLBB. 

Count?  what? 

OCTAVIO  {lOllUy). 

The  title  that  you  wish'd,  I  mean. 
BUTLER  {\tarts  in  sudtien  passion). 
Hull  and  damuaiion! 

OCTAVIO  (cnldly). 

You  poliliou'd  for  it — 
And  your  peiilion  was  ropeli'd — Was  it  so? 

nUTLEH. 

Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  qq  hy  unpunish'd. 
Draw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay!  your  sword  to'ts  she.ith !  and  tell mc calmly, 
How  all  that  h.ippen'd.     I  uill  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afterwards. — C.ilmly,  Butler  '. 

BUTLKR. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forjjive  niy«elf. 

Lienten.-int-;;en('r.il!  Yes — I  have  nmhition. 

Ne'er  was  I  iihle  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stunt;  me  to  (he  quirk,  (h.it  hirih  and  tirle 

Should  have  more  wci|;ht  th.in  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  he  me.iner  than  my  equal, 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  my«i-lf 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure — It  wax  folly  ! 

But  yet  so  hani  a  pen:uice  it  deserved  not. 

It  mi(;ht  h.ive  Wen  refuse  1 ;   hut  wherefore  harh 

And  venom  (he  ri'fuH.il  with  ronicmpt? 

Why  d.ibh  to  earth  and  rrush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  (;rey-hair'd  man,  Ihe  faithful  veit-nui? 

Why  to  the  ha!>eness  of  his  parent.i(;e 

Befer  him  with  such  cruel  rou;;lini-ss,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  f(>r(;ot  himst^lf  ? 

But  nature  ^ives  a  stiuQ  e'en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  .•iport  and  insult. 

OCTWIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.     (lUcss  you 
The  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service? 

Bl'TLEn. 

Be  't  who  it  will — a  most  low-hearted  scoundrel, 
Some  \ile  court-minion  mu»i  it  he,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  younj;  squire  of  some  ancient  fauiilv. 
In  uhoso  lii;ht  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave, 
Stun^;  to  his  soul  hy  my  fair  »«;lf-earii'd  honours! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me!  Did  the  Duke  approve  that  mea«urc? 

B|}TLBB.  X 

Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  intcreBt  *' .'  *| 

In  my  I>ehalf  with  all  tlie  warmth  of  friendBhipe 


OCTAVIO. 

Ay T  are  you  Bune  of  that? 

BL'TLBB. 

I  read  the  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  BO  did  I — but  the  contents  were  different. 

[ItirTi^B  If  suddenly  ttvucl. 
By  chance  I  'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  you. 

[lie  gifes  him  the  lettfr. 

BtlTLCR. 

Ua!  what  is  this? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playin};  with  you. 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  mirasure? 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concernin{;  you,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit. 
For  so  he  calls  it. 

[Bltler  reads  thrtmgh  the  letter,  his  krieet  tremor, 
he  seizes  a  chair,  and  sinks  down  in  it. 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor; 
Then  *s  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.     Ascribe 
Tlie  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable,     lie  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Empi^ror — he  hopod 
To  (;aiu  from  your  revenj^e  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  loni;-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
lie  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  caloi  reason. 
A  blind  tool  wouhl  he  make  you.  in  ronleinpt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  mo^t  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  (^aiii'd  his  point.     Too  well  has  he  sticcceJed 
In  liirinj;  you  away  from  that  {;ood  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journc^-inj;  forty  years! 

BL'tler  (/ill  noicetn'mbling). 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  for(;ive  me? 

octatio. 
)1ore  than  for|;ive  you.     He  would  fain  compensate 
Tor  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  i;ricvauce 
Sustain'*!  hy  a  deserviof*,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulBO  he  confirms  the  preseDt, 
Which  the  Ihike  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  your's. 

[Butler  attmtpts  tv  ri\r,  iinkt  tlown  again.  Ik 
labours  inwardly  with  I'iohiit  emotions ;  trii"* 
to  s/teah.  and  cannot.  Jt  length  he  takei  Aii 
swoni  from  the  Itelt.  and  i»ffer\   it  to  Pic- 

COLUSflNI. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you?  Recollect  yourself,  friend. 

bi:tler. 

Take  it. 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose?    Calm  yourself. 

butleb. 

O  lake  h! 
I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Beceive  it  then  anew  from  my.  hands — and 
W*ear  it  with  honour  for  the  right  cause  ever. 

bdtlbb. 
PeijurB  mpelf  to  nch  a  gncioiu  Sovereign  1 

'' 1  bcwk  off  from  tbt  Onke! 


^fjf^ 


J 


.J^ 
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j  Rrnk  off  fnm  him 

:  Only  bruk  oH  fnu 
I  CnmciFur  Kic  ID  F 


;  AH  «liu  nn  Inyal.  *r«  UKmblme  under' 
I  Cnunu  AJuinGeriDd  CaUi.  Hau|rvliim 
;  I  'tt  brmghi  iv  t  naambnou  of  ihcirdmy, 

I  T1.il  oLelillio*umbalT«uc»c.pefciiml'ilwi. 

ilr/ii  H/f  fu  OCTIVIU  mfth 


Thy  wiy  ii  crookal— ii  b  not  my  ny. 

u  Ihou  bHii  bai  limplc  nnd  lire 
liul  k  coin.  10  ibh-il\  hid  ua«l 

Hclud 

Tiie  .i.l 

III  had 


IDC  iltai  hoi  ind  horrible  dee 
liad  nlun'd  Ihdr  inllninH  o-< 

■r.iiiiDi 


ullkt 


I  ihiif,  a. 


CmiBI 
Ufhi 

lie,  who  rcpenu  la  dixply  oF  il,  dim, 

TlxD  leave  ino  hen,  upon  my  word  of  be 


jreepTjeh  nd  liim^-liiHiiiig  ior  Ihypreyl 
ihlol  iilHhuod    HolhuroFallnil! 

Till  lidk'uiu  iuperdiiisD.    SioipL- trulb, 


wlhn 


ufMilJy! 


,.»). 


Tl,:,ll1.ed,r.d<.ill[el 

Tru«  ID  mc. 

«fely.     By, 

.li.in„G«l 

[Exit  I 

.»*„  (,-h. 

-•  rrilh  n  hllrt). 

X 

tlnnecr  l«fl 

LmHtf"'- 

TliePrii 

e-Duk.'.  !«>«.< 

■HitForyoubt'low. 

tt-«.s 

{•rad,). 

ri:jid.ru[lKibQ.. 

-Othi 

Iha 

1  Imi  Ml  Ihi 

lo«n  biliind  me. 

T,..p1il 

poo 

1  rork  »  !■« 

r  ll,t  l.a«n:- 

1  poBrble?  hndM  lliou  liiv 

Il  colli  prumulilalcd  piirpoie!  Thou — 

u  llinii  iIk  heair.  lo  wuh  lo  mm  him  guiliTi 

njdicr  ihao  uvnil  Tbou  riml  by  liit  Fall. 

OcUvio, '[  will  nol  pleju  sic. 

Gftd  b  Ikiten  < 


j  l.iud  10  iiK.  all  ihu  I  tt' 
'.Na'no-noiall!  Sho- 
I  Idd  iliE  ii  iru>.  and  or 


SCENE  VI. 

OCUTIO  ««<  Mil,  PlGCOL 


rclbynclF 


Ui.  »Em  afnoit  iV  o  .ftiV  n/rffiiii.sniiriK/niwnr-  Tlu^  panB  oF  nwriMry  Kpir. 

frmrr  oyifaft'oa.  Aiii;}'«  rollwJUI/'.Ai'i'iHJlii  na-  Come  wilb  mc !  Came,  my Min ! 
ilmAitf.  hhJ  hi:  apfinfi  woLtarLamraf    ii/iAllirf,l9hu  [Atlempt%  In  tulf  him  i 

long  ilriJtt  Anngh  Ibr  chamber.  Ihrit   ttanii  Hill  OCTtvlo  (nnnr  Hryenllf). 

rg.hi  altJ^*^allll^n^l•<him^rl/iMlo»flkair,Iblr-  Conw  uiHtme,  I  comnwid  ihcv!  I,  iliy  Fallici 
iKg  iwa"!'/  ulihi-  •■hjal  ilin->:llf  iifurt  him.  h<i. 


[* 


I  hill 


'  Mji,  !  in  Ihe  Kmper 

Nn  Ejiipcror  bai  pfntor  lo  |ijVH-rilw 

I  tdwi  ID  ibi;  hear!   lad  mmtdx  ihou  ariil 
'  OFtUewIe  Ulcviinf  whii-hmy  fn»  hat  lei 

llerijiDpiEhy  r  lliuiilienaeriulilei.il 
I  Be  done«iihc(ucUj!  The  unjlimibk 


I« 
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'   Hot.-  • "..:  ■  -. :=.:..!.  -  .♦  -.:  l,ij  :>.-  i-v.:  «iJ. 

i  1.-..:  »«y  •.....-,  :  '^  an.    V-    -  ■;  =i=.i^  .-i.-« 

f.---m  Aft  1  jek  !*jii>  aj.Jai»';c  >.'>c..-r 
*  -   •OS  r*c.!?»i:  3T  »•■«.-  IC-:  in  **ft  •  "'"-"* 

i  IWq  v^  CMC  *.«».'  '-.pe;:  r«  ij.  :  ■:^  -"=«  c"^ 

OCTii.-,    •"-»::«.    J*i  ■    .*_;*-.  ^(•'■^   ■•»»-*--' 
*»i-     Mkv     .:'  :.-i:  =.  ■»;  ii-r.-:  ..  -":  ^^•--  "•  -«?- 
If  L.-!j— -T  MB— ST  own  h.»:—  iats  I  :-.:»i  ;:* 

Aa4  ;a  ur.r.t'.^rt.    •rz.i'i'.  »   ij  li-s  iim.. 
Of  L".*.  «,a  '.r.-.jt.'s  ■»!:-  i^r  f«:l.-r'*  i.:cd 

7;«0Q  bill!  ?;*:5  k  t-r:  .^:.>r.     «^urs:  »u.p.  Ira 
ro.'iolT  B.***riS.-:  <!■■.-.■..■.     T-:  i.i^ 
Sochiai;  on  nr: .  azLMah  un-ArcacL'd  ind.  z:a. 
WJm  Lu  bo  f iJtii. 

OCT|Ti>. 

And  if  I  iriur  :hfT  h.-iri. 
i   Viiii  ii  J>!  ai» iy»  .a  iJjv  povir  i  i  follow  ii " 


,  T^>f  bcM^ftv«t.-e  ;>>..■«  ha-^t  not  o'erpover'd— as  lUlle 
I  Vi\2  WiMtm^ia  L«  ab'e  co  o'crpomer  tf. 

•  Ol  KiL  *  I  «r.*  ihM  ncvvr  more  again! 

r;«'jf.'-T  ci  :h«  -aJt  Lh-u  oerer  tec  me. 

I  ".*  ":  Fn=;E'S:rr — r'*;  Pjpp-^n'ieiiiier* 

1    :.iTf  i'-it  iifT.  ih#  L::hna^T»  too;  TcukiDa 

XZ'i  Tj:fr-^i  ;i  mruiiji  Y.-irg  ta  protect  thee. 

Tzirr  ■  -rs  :  ^<.  la*  in*  f jithful  lo  their  oath, 

X'.i  »:..  fir  rs:"--;--  fil.  ia  -rillant  coniert 

T.^Ln  .«j,«f  L-u'-.-  r:::::fiil  Idder.  and  their  honour. 

■  IX. 

F.f-T  se  :'"if  I  f.'.-.it  l<«¥i  nxT  life 

1=  iZfC  KTu^'.vv  cr  ooajuct  ibcm  out  of  PiJien. 

OCTAtlO. 

Fanr"*il.  ay  mc 

•  Fare^tli: 

How  ?  not  one  look 
_  Of  fi^l■  Imj*  >':»  jrj*r  oj  t!ie  hand  at  parting;? 
^  I:  I*  A  hUNi.*y  n.ir  to  wk:;c'.i  we  are  f!0'ng, 
I  Ani  t'  t  ev.'n:  ur.-cruin  acd  in  darknesK. 

Sc  usixi  wi  CT  lo  jiTi — ic  WM  not  lo! 
■  if  it  ih«rc  I'-.-.i'  I  !•!¥?  a  »n  no  ionper! 

^SUi.  •j;-'  :ir    ' :,  jmij.  rAi^  JkoUeacA  other  far 
d  .'.-■iV  !:-:!«   in  J  ip^vKhUis  embrace^  then  «/o  I 
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P  I;  K  K  A  C  E.  I  r.  iry  riplan.ii:<Hi.    For  ihev  r(.-asoD»  it  has  been  thoucbt 

'  eip.iiicni  nut  lo  innslaie  ii. 

I      The  ,iifiiiiror>  of  Nrhilkr.  wlio  \iA\e  alstractcd  their  ' 
Tic  iwo   Iir^m.i^.   I'i'.rxL'.vf^i,   or   ih<  br^i   piri   of    idea  of  iliai  ;tu(hcr  fniiiiiKc  lioMiir^.  and  theCahal  aiid 
WAf.LBmrRii   ;ii:']  WALL».^^I>.l^^  -tr-j  iniri»Juri.i  in  the     l.nve,  pliy*  in  uhivh  the  ouin  iulercti  is  produced  by 
«»ri|;iD.il  rrnniiwiripl  bv  .i   rr.-linb;  in  ':nt  Art,  entitled    ilu- f\cu.iiiL-ul  of  ciirUksiiy.  and  in  which  the  curio&ity 
WaLLt!i%f»f«  «  Omp.     Thit  is  nriif-.-n  in  ibymo.  and  in     is  t-xciic-d  by  icrriMe  and  lAiranidiiury  incident,  will  I 
nine- «'. Hah!'.-  vnrv:.  in  iIp:  «tr:.r:  Lltimj  iiirlri:    if  tliiitcv    uoi  have-  perused  willuiui  »onie  |toriion  of  diajppoint- 
pn;»»ff>n  riLiv  li<?  pfrriiiftcil    v.ith  the  second  Ilclo^;ue  of    nieni  the  nrtina^.  which  ii  has  bi-en  my  employment  ' 
h|*i:lKcr'»  &lH-p!.<:r'l »  Cil.-ndir.  :  Co  tr:»n^l.iU\    They  should.  hn«e\er,  retlect  (h.tl  these- arc  : 

Thi«  Pr<-hifbt  pi,*iu.-%^<rs  a  ••ort  of  bro.id  liumour,  and     llisruricdl  hr.unas,  t.iken  from  a  popular  German  ili&- 
i»  not  d<  fit  .'■ni  in  i  Inr-ti  I'.-r;  but  to  bjvi;  tr.in^Iiited  it    tory;  thai  weioust  tlieieforvjudj^eof  ihena  insomenuM'  ■ 
inio  pr#i*«-    or  into  ntiy  oilii.-r  nn-lri;  than  that  of  the    Mire  with  tlic  feelinys  of  <ierin.in>;  or  by  analo^;v,  with 
r»rii;in.il.  -ai>u1<I  h  i%'<-  y^i\t:u  -i  falw:  ide^i  both  of  ii«  »iylo    (ho  iulurest  excil«.-d  in  us  by  siuiilar  Dramas  in  our  own 
'ind  purport ;  to  ).;ivi;  lriin>tl.iii:il  it  intu  llio  umc  metre    l>^n';u.i|;e.     Few,   I    trust,  would   be  nMi   nr   ignoraut  • 
■A-oiild  h  ivi'  I11.1-11  iiii-nmp'iiibli-  Mjib  :i  f.tilhful  xdlierence  '■  eunuf.li  lo  enmparvSi'biller  with  Sli.ikiiptMre;  Tet,  nicre- 
to  ib<-  «i-iiM:nf  lhi:(j>-riii.in,  from  tin:  comparative  povcr-  1  iy  <^i  illustration,  I  would  i>.iy  Uut  wc  »liould  proceed  to 
lv<<f  our  Uu;;iM(;<.'  in  iliyn -s;  :in>l  it  wuuld  hare  been  ;  *'■*■*  peiusal  of  WulleuMeiu,  not  froiij  Lear  or  Oihello,  ■ 
uii.idviulfli;.  frr>m  ili<-  iui '•iii^mliy  of  ihoM;  liv  verses  .but  from  Uii-junl  the  iSecond,  or  the  thnse  parts  of 
with  ib<-  prcnr:nt  li.li-  "f  tfie  l.n;',li<«Ii  Public.     Si*hillerh  ,  Ueiirythe  Si\ih.  AVes^-arcclyeipcct  rapidity  iaaiilli»to- 
inli'nlton'M:«:»u  to  h.ivc  brn  iiii-rH\  to  h.ive  prep.irotl    rical  Drama;  :ind  lu.tny  prolix  speeches  are  pardoned  | 
bii  rciiib:i  fur  llic  Tr:i|^ilii-A  by  a  livi.ly  picture  of  the    from  chariicti.-r»,  whose  names  and  actions  Lave  formed  ' 
i.i\iiy  of  discipliue,  and  the  iriuiiiious  diivpositioos  of    the  most  amusing  tales  of  onr  early  life.     OBibeolher 
Wall,  n^i^in  s  stddirry.     It  •■»  not  necessary  «s  a  pfvlhni-    Innd,  there  exisl  in  liieie  plj)s  more  individual  hfiiiin. 
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more  pasu(;e«  vhoM  excelleoct  will  bear  reflection, 
than  in  th«  former  productions  of  Schiller.  The  de- 
scription of  tlie  Astrological  Tower,  and  theraflltdontof 
the  Young  Lover,  which  follow  it,  form  ia  the  ori|;hial 
a  fine  poem ;  and  my  translulion  nuat  have  been  wretch- 
ed indeed,  if  it  can  have  wholly  overclouded  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Scene  in  the  first  Act  of  the  first  Play  between 
Questcnberg,  Max.,  and  Octavio  Piccolomini.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  Scene  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  Robbers,  I  know 
of  no  part  in  Schiller's  Plays  which  equals  the  whole  of 
the  first  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act  of  the  concluding  PUy. 
It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  be  more  diffuse  on 
tliis  subject  A  Translator  stands  connected  with  the 
original  Author  by  a  certain  law  of  subordination,  which 
makes  it  more  decorous  to  point  out  excellencies  than 
defects :  indeed  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  either. 
The  pleasure  or  disgust  from  his  own  labour  will  min- 
gle with  the  feelings  that  arise  from  an  after-view  of  the 
original.  Even  in  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  in  any 
foreign  languogc  which  wc  understand,  we  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute to  it  iftore  excellence  than  it  really  possesses  from 
our  own  pleasnreablo  senM;  of  difficulty  overcome  with- 
out effort.  Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry  is  difficult, 
bet*au»e  the  Translator  must  give  a  brilliancy  to  his  lan- 
guage without  that  warmtli  of  original  conception,  from 
whirli  such  brilliancy  would  follow  of  its  own  accord. 
But  the  Translator  of  a  living  Author  i*  encumbered  with 
additional  inconveniencies.  If  he  render  his  original 
faithfully,  as  to  the  im%e  of  each  passage,  he  must,  ne- 
ccsvirily,  deMroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit;  if 
he  endeavour  to  give  a  work  executed  according  to  laws 
of  font prntat inn ,  he  subjects  hi mstrif  to  imputations  of 
vanity,  or  mJArnprcscniation.  I  have  thought  it  my  du- 
ty to  remain  hound  by  tlie  sense  of  my  original,  with 
as  few  exceptions  as  the  nature  of  tlic  languages  render- 
ed possible. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  WALLENSTEIN. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

ScBicB— .'/  Chamber  in.  the  House  of  the  Duchess  of 

Friedland. 

CoUlfTRSS  TiRTSKT,   TllKLA,   LaDT  NlUBtDllli  fthe  twO 
latter  sit  at  the  same  taUe  tU  u*orkJ. 

COU.fTRSS  (watching  them  from  tA«  opposHt  side). 
So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — nothing? 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  from  yon. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  7 

[Thbkla  remaining  si'/enf ,  fAe  Cosntess  rises  and 
odtHtnces  to  her. 

AY  by,  how  comes  this? 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  superfluous, 
And  otlier  ways  exist,  basides  through  me? 
Confess  it  to  me,  Thekla  :  have  you  seen  him? 

TIES  LA. 

To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

COUNTESS. 

And  not  heard  from  him,  cither  7    Come,  l>e  open. 

THEKLA. 

No  syllable. 

COUNTESS. 

And  ttil!  you  arc  ao  calm  ? 

THBKLA. 

I  am. 

coi;ntbss. 
May  't  please  you,  leave  us,  Lidy  Ncubrunn. 

[Exit  liADT  Neuriunm . 


SCENE  II. 
The  Countess,  Thekla. 

couirrBSs. 
It  does  not  please  me.  Princess,  that  he  liolds 
Himself  so  still,  esactly  at  this  time. 

thbkla. 
Exactly  at  this  time  ? 

countess. 
He  now  knows  all : 
T  were  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself. 

THBKLA. 

If  I  'm  to  understand  you,  speak  less  darkly. 

COUNTESS. 

'T  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  us. 

Thekla,  you  are  no  more  a  child.     Your  heart 

Is  now  no  more  in  nonage :  for  you  love, 

And  boldness  dwells  with  love — thatpm  have  proved. 

Your  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  father's 

More  than  your  motlier's  spirit     Tlierefbre  may  you 

Hear,  what  were  too  mnch  for  her  fortitude. 

THEKLA. 

Enough  :  no  further  preface,  I  entreat  you. 
At  nnro,  out  with  it !     Be  it  what  it  may. 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introdortion.     What  have  you 
To  say  to  mef  Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly! 

COUNTESS. 

YoD  *ll  not  be  frighien'd 

i 


/' 


A 


Willi  most  implicU  uncoodilioDal  foilh. 
Sure  of  tlie  right  fMth  if  I  follow  d  ihee. 
llp-day,  fior  the  6rst  lime,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  lo  myself,  and  forcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart.  . 

WALLBNSTEIR. . 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to  day; 
Thy  duties  tliou  couldst  exercise  in  sport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.     It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Stan  from  each  other.     Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  chuse  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War !  is  that  the  name  ? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  tlie  Emperor's  own  army! 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean? 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart! 
The  ingram'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  ohediency. 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me! 
Duke  Wallunstcin,  its  power  is  not  departed: 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max.  hear  me. 

MAX. 

O !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 

There  is  a  pure  and  nohle  soul  within  thee, 

Knows  not  of  this  iinblcst,  unlucky  doiug. 

Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 

Which  lintli  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 

It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 

From  that  world-awing  aspect.     Thou  wilt  not. 

Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 

All  human  creatures  to  disloyally 

Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 

T  will  justify  the  vulgar  mislxilief. 

Which  holdctli  nothing  noble  in  free  will. 

And  trusts  itself  lo  impotence  alone. 

Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it. 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  lo  me.     Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  ? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.     Yes — I  must  use 
Or  ^ffcr  violence — so  stands  the  case, 
Thert 'remains  nothing  pfpUhle  hut  that 

0  that  is  iievcr  possible  for  thee ! 
■  ^  'T  is  the  last  desperate  resousce  of  those 
>^    Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honour,  their  good  name 
^uLja  DMir  poof  saving,  tlieir  last  worthless  keep, 
'W  V^fiiok  having  staked  aod  lost,  they  stake  themselves 
I   In  the  mad  rage  of  gamiif^.    Thou  art  rich, 
I  .   ■     - 


And  glorioua?  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  wliate'er  seems  higfacat ! 

But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infamy, 

Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

WALLBNSTKIN  {grasps  his  hand). 

Calmly,  Max. ! 
Mnch  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we^ 
Perform  together  yet.     And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  't  is  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now, 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  power*  diviiM 
Send  from  alwve,  arc  unKersal  blessinga : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes. 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  tliem : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  stru»;gled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  ihc  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature. 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  sun-light 
Not  without  sacrifices  arc  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  ihee,  my  General ! 

Above  all  others  make  1  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  tlie  master — 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction. 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  Uiy  post 

By  violence.     Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 

I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it. 

But  not— not  lo  the  traitor — yes! — die  word 

Is  spoken  out . 

Not  to  the  traitor  c^n  1  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess!  thai  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature— that  is  wholly  different, 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betrays  a  sudden  agitation. 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  will  thou  do  it? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.     That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna : 

I  '11  make  thy  peace  for  iliee  wiih  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not.     But  I  do  know  ilicc.     He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke  !  with  my  unclouded  eye, 
And  1  bring  back  his  confid<;uce  to  ihee. 

WALLEnSTElN. 

It  is  loo  late.    Thou  knowesl  not  what  has  happen'd. 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things'gonc  so  fai^ 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  full. 
Then — fall !  fall  honourably,  even  as  iliou  stood'it. 
I^se  the  command.     Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it — do  it  too 
With  innocence.     Thou  hast  lived  much  for  others. 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.     I  follow  thee. 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  loo  late !   Even  now,  w  liilf  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  arc  the  mile-stone« 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers. 
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Who  bear  the  order  on  to  Pm^ue  and  Egra. 

[Max.  stands  as  convntsed,  with  a  gesture  and 
countenance  expressing  the  most  intense  an- 
guish. 

Yield  thyself  lo  it    We  act  as  we  are  forced. 

/  cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 

And  ruin.     Thou — no — thou  canst  not  forsake  me! 

So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity,         ' . 

With  a  firm  step.     What  am  I  doing  worse 

Than  did  famed  Cvsarat  the  Rubicon, 

Wlien  he  the  lefponsled  against  his  country, 

The  which  his  country  had  deUver'd  to  him  ? 

Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost, 

As  I  were,  if  I  bnl  disarm'd  m3^lf. 

I  trace  out  aomcifaing  in  me  of  his  spirit; 

Give  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  I  'II  bear. 

[Max.  guits  him  abntpty.  WALLxitSTEiir,  startled 
and  ot»er  powered,  contimies  looking  after  him, 
and  is  still  in  this  posture  wfien  Tistskt 
enters. 


SCENE  HI. 

WALLBNSTKIir,   TbSTSKT. 

TirrsKT. 
Max.  Piccolomini  just  left  you  ? 

WALLINSTIIIf. 


Where  is  Wrangcl  ? 


He  is  already  fone. 


TESTSXT. 


WALLSNSTEIIf. 

In  such  a  hurry? 

TiaT»KT. 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallow'd  him. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wislj'd  some  words  witli  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.     Nay, 

I  half  beliere  it  was  the  deril  himself; 

A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 

Have  Tontsh'd. 

ILLO  {enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
OcUrioT 

TERTSXT. 

How,  Octaiio !  Whither  send  him ! 

WALLErtSTBIIf. 

He  goes  to  Frauenherg,  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Spanisli  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Nay,  Heaven  forbid  7 

WALLEIf  STEIN. 

And  wliy  should  Heaven  forbid? 

ILLO. 

Him ! — that  deceiver!  Wouldst  thou  truHt  lo  him 
The  soldiery?  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee. 

Now,  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us 

tfhtskt. 
Tliou  wilt  not  do  this!— Nu!  I  pray  thee,  no! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  are  whimsical. 

ILLO. 

O  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  oar  warning!  Let  him  not  depart. 

WALLEilSTEIM. 

And  why  should  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time, 


Who  have  always  trosted  him  ?  What,  then,  hashappcn'd, 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  hhn? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own, 
I  roust,  forsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment. 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.     Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to-day,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TERTSXT. 

Must  it  be  he — he  only?  Send  another. 

WALLBNSTEIIf. 

It  must  lie  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen  ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.  Therefore 
I  {jave  it  him.  * 

ILLO. 

Because  ho 's  an  Italian — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not — nor  sire  nor  son — 

Rccause  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others, 

E'en  as  they  merit.     Therefore  are  tliey  eve-blights, 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.    But  your  jealousies, 

In  what  affect  they  me  or  my  concerns? 

Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  them  ? 

Love  or  hale  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Qucstenberg,  while  he  wax  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLBNSTEIFI. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLENSTBIIC. 

That 's  not  true. 

ILLO. 

O  thou  art  blind. 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes'. 

WALLBNSTXIN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  f;iith  for  me — my  faith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.  If 't  is  false. 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false ; 
For  know,  1  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself. 
That  he  is  tlie  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false? 

WALLBNSTBIIT. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man. 

When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 

Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 

The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny  : 

And  such  a  moment 't  was,  when  in  the  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Liilzcn, 

leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughu  crowding  thoughu, 

I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  Ifcprocetsion, 

And  to  the  destiny  of  the  nfflnhorning 

The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment, 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity.     - 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  •  So  many  ^ 

Dost  thou  command.  They  follow  all  4hy  stars, 

And  as  on  some  great  number  vt  tlieir  AIT 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
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COLEBIDGE'S  POETICAL  VTORRS. 


I   Thai  hb  example  will  win  over  to  you 
Tlie  bctf  men  iu  die  army. 

WALUUISTIIJI. 

Go  and  send 
Inlaai  hilber.    Send  him  iameduidy. 
Be  it  aDdcr  recent  obligationa  to  me : 
With  him  wiJI  I  commence  the  trial.    Go. 

[fxi'C  lixo 
VAUURTiix  (Ikintf  himself  nmmd  C0  the  femaits). 
Lo^  iWre  the  mother  with  the  darling  daoghler  : 
For  once  we  '11  have  an  interval  of  rest— 
Qamel  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudlen  hoar 
In  die  beloved  cirde  of  my  family. 

GOCXTm. 

T  it  IflBf  tioce  we  'vc  been  thus  together,  brother. 

■     waLLnsnm  {to  the  Couiitus  mside). 
Gn  riM  MHUin  die  Bcvra !  b  Kbe  prepared  ? 

OOCSTKSS. 

Xo:yeL 

WALLIiCSTtlX. 

Gome  liere,  my  fweet  girl!  Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  i»  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lip*. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  diy  ready  skill : 
SIm  says  a  roice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee. 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.    Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That  heats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DL'Cn£SS. 

Wb«re  it  diy  lale,  ray  daughter?  Let  thy  father 
Hflur  some  Mnall  trial  of  thy  skill. 

THEK.LA. 

My  mother! 
I— 

DUCMISS. 

Trembling?  Come, ooUecC thyself.  Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

TBEKLA. 

O  mv  mother !  I — I  cannot 

COU?ITESS. 

How,  whatik  that,  niece? 

THEKLA  {to  tfte  COUJCTESS). 

O  spare  roe — sing — now— in  this  sore  anxiety, 
Of  the o'erbunhen'd  sonl— to  sing  to  him, 
Who  it  thrusting,  even  now,  my  modier  headlong 
Into  her  grave. 

DUCHESS. 

How,  Thekia!  UnmoursomeT 
What !  tliall  diy  fadier  have  exprest'd  a  wish 
In  vain? 

COOHTESS. 

Here  is  tba  InCe. 

TIIKLA. 

My  God !  how  can  I— 
[The  orchrttra  play %.  During  the  ritomello  TiEKLA 
exprrwes  in  her  gesture*  and  countenance  the 
struggle  i»f  her  Jeetingf  :  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  ihould  hegin\to  sing,  contracts  herxelf 
together,  a%  one  shuddering,  throws  the  instru- 
ment down,  and  retires  abruptly. 

ULCHESS. 

My  child!  O  she  is  ill— 

WALLBIfSTEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  T 
Say,  is  she  of  k-n  so  ? 

COL'IfTBSS. 

Since  then  herself 


Has  now  belray'd  it,  I  too  must  no  longer 
Conceal  iL 


What' 


WALLS  ?fSTEI.<C. 

cor:«TESS. 
She  loves  him ! 

WALLEXSTEI?!. 


Lovct  him!  Whom? 


COrilTESS. 

Max.  does  the  love !  Max.  Piccolomini. 

Hast  thoa  ne'er  noticed  itT  Nor  yet  my  sitter? 

D  CCIESS. 

Wat  it  thit  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart! 

GoA  blessing  on  thee,  my  tweet  chiM!  Thou  need'st 

Never  lake  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

GOCRTESS. 

TUs  jmncy,  if 't  were  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 

To  diine  own  sd£  Thou  shouldtt  hare  chosen  another 

To  have  attendei  her. 

WALLXIISTUIV. 

And  does  he  know  it? 

COCiCTBSS. 

Tet,  and  be  hopet  to  win  her. 

WALLB»T|ia. 

Hopes  to  win  her ! 
b  the  boy  mad  ? 

Cor!(TES.S 

Well— hear  it  from  theratclvet. 

WALLENSTCIN. 

He  thinkt  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland't  daughter  \ 

Ay  7 — ^The  thou|{ht  plcat-^  me. 

The  young  man  hat  no  grovelling  tpirit. 

C0L-!|TBSS. 

Since 
Such  and  snch  constant  favour  you  have  shown  him. 

W\LI.ET»TBI?i. 

lie  chuses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 

And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth  ;  yea,  honour  him. 

But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husband ! 

b  it  daughters  only?  b  it  only  children 

That  wti  must  show  our  favour  by  ? 

liis  noble  disposition  and  his  nianna« — 

WAI.LLNSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

ULCHES:^ 

Then 
Uis  rank,  his  ancestors — 

WALLE»TEI!«. 

Ancestors!   What? 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DICBE^S. 

O  dearest  Albrccht !  Climb  we  not  too  high. 
Lest  we  sliould  fall  too  low. 

WALLENiHRl?!. 

What?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence. 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  herd. 
Only  to  close  tlie  mighty  part  1  play 
In  Life's  great  dr^ma,  with  a  common  kinsman? 
Have  I  for  diis— 

\Stiups  suddenly,  repressing  himself' 
She  is  tlie  only  Uiing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
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Or  die  in  the  attempt  to  place  it  there. 

I  haiard  all — all !  and  for  thU  alone, 

To  lift  her  into  (greatness — 

Yea,  in  thin  moaient,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking — 

[He  rrco</eceff  htuutif. 
And  I  must  now,  like  a  soft-hearted  fatlier. 
Couple  tO(;ether  in  good  |)casant-fo8hion 
The  pair,  that  chance  to  suit  each  otlier^s  liking— 
And  1  must  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My  full  accomplish'd  work — no !  she  is  the  jewel. 
Which  I  have  treasured  long,  my  lost,  my  noUlst, 
And  't  i«  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  less  than  a  king's  secpm. 

IM.GBKSS. 

0  my  husband! 
You  're  erer  building,  building  to  ibe  clouds. 
Still  building  higher,  and  lUill  liightr  building, 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  oarrow  b«is 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLBNSTKIN  {til  f/ir  GoL.%TI9»). 

Have  yon  announced  ilic  place  of  rujidenca 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTERS. 

No !  not  yet. 
'T  were  better  you  youniclf  disclosed  it  to  lier. 

Ul'CIICSS. 

Uow  T  Do  we  not  return  to  Karn  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIX. 

No. 

I>l  CHESS. 

And  to  no  other  of  your  lands  or  scats? 

WALLE^STEIH. 

You  would  not  be  secure  there. 

Dt'ciias. 

Not  secure 
In  the  Emperor's  realms,  bcncatli  the  Emperor's 
Protection  ? 

W\LLE\STEIN. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
No  longer  to  hope  that. 

DI'CHESS. 

O  God  in  heaven '. 
And  have  you  brought  it  even  to  this! 

WALUIASTEIM. 

In  Holland 
Ton  '11  find  protection. 

nuciKss. 

In  a  Lutheran  country? 
What?  And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries? 

WALI.EN5TEI?!. 

Dakc  Franz  of  Lauenburg  conduci«  you  thiiher. 

D(CULS!>. 

Duke  Franz  of  L-iuenburg? 

The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Eniporofs  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIH. 

The  Emperor's  enemies  arc  mine  uo  longer. 

iHCHE^s  (catting,  a  look  of  ten^r  on  tfie  Dl'KK  and  Vu 

Coi'MENS). 

Ic  it  then  true?  It  is.  Y'ou  are  degraded? 
Deposed  from  ihe  command?  O  God  in  heaven! 

cor>TE»s  (auile  to  the  Dcke). 
Leave  her  in  this  belief.  Thou  sccst  she  canttol  * 
Si^port  the  real  truth. 


SCENE  V. 
7b  them  enter  Col'.it  Tutsiy. 

OaUlkTESi. 

— Teriskyl 
What  ails  him?  What  an  image  of  affright! 
Be  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

TERTSEY  fjemding  Walucmstbir  aside). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats^ 

WALLKXSTEIM. 

Mine! 

TIKTtKT. 

We  are  betray'd. 

WALLBNITKIN. 

What? 

TBITSKY. 

Tlieyareoff!  This  night 
The  Jagen  likewise— all  the  vilUgea 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WAkUXSTISN. 

Isolani? 

TBKTSKY. 

Him  thou  hasc  sent  away.  Yes,  surely. 

WALLE.<«STI1M. 

I? 
TEr.T»KY. 

No!  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off?  Nor  Deodate? 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  thom. 


SCENE  VI. 
To  them  enter  Ilia). 


ILI.0. 


Ilas  Terttky  told  thee! 


He  knows  all. 
luo. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Haradas,  Kaunitz, 
Kolatto,  I'alfi,  liave  forsaken  thee. 

TBITSKY. 

Damnation ! 

WALLBNSTBIM  {winkt  at  them). 
Husli ! 
COUNTESS  {who  hat  been  watching  them  anxiously  from 

the  distance  and  now  adi*anvci  to  them). 
Tertsky  !  Heaven  !  Wlut  is  il?  What  has  happcn'd? 

WALLB?fSTBiN  (scarcely  suppressing  his  emotions). 
Nothing !  let  us  be  gone ! 

TBBTSKY  {fbilomiMg  him ). 

Thereia,  it  is  nothing. 
COUNTESS  {holding  him  back). 
Nothing?  Do  I  not  sue,  thai  all  tlie  life-blood 
lias  left  your  clicuks — look  you  not  like  a  ghost! 
That  even  my  brother  but  affects  a  calmness? 

PAGE  {enter%). 
An  Aide-dc-Gamp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 

[TKRTSBT/u//oirj  the  Page. 

WALLBNSTBIM. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

(7b  Illo). 

This  could  not  have  happen'd 

So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 

Who  was  on  guard  at  tlic  gales? 

illo. 

T  was  Tiefenbach. 
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VALLian-KlSf. 

IjcI  Tiefenbach  leare  goard  without  delay. 
And  Teruky's  grenadiers  relicre  him. 

(Illo  i(  gointf). 

Stop! 
HaaC  thou  heard  augfat  of  Bntler? 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himself  immeduteiy. 
Batler  remains  uDshaken. 

[Illo  exit.     Walle^stkitv  is  following  kirn. 

Let  him  Dot  leave  thee,  sister  I  go,  detain  him  \ 
There's  some  misfortune. 

DUG  HISS  {clinging  to  him). 

Gracious  heaven !  What  is  it? 

VALLBNSTKI!>I. 

Be  tran<|nil!  leave  me,  sister !  deamt  wife! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  U  nought  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  inlerchances.  These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curh  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stiy,  go  you.  The  plaints  of  women 
lU  auit  the  scene  where  men  must  act. 

[He  It  going  :  Tertsky  returns. 
TIBTSKT. 

Remain  here.    From  this  window  mnst  we  see  it. 

WALLBNSTEIR  (to  the  CoU:<TBSS). 

Sister,  retire!  ^ 

COUXTESS. 

No — never. 

WALLERSTEllf. 

T  is  my  will. 
TBRTSXT  {leads  the  Cor.NTiSs  aside,  and  drawing   her 

attention  to  the  DrcBESs). 
Tlieresa ! 

DIT.HESS. 

Sister,  come !  since  he  commands  iL 


SCENE  VII. 

WaLLBNSTEIN,    TtRTSET. 

WALLE^STEIM  {stepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then  ? 

TERTSKT. 

There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops, 

And  no  one  knows  the  cause.   Mysteriously, 

With  gloomy  silentness,  the  several  corps 

Marshal  ihemsclvcs,  each  under  its  own  banners. 

Tiefeobach's  corps  make  thrmt'ning  movements;  only 

The  Pap|>cnhcimers  still  remain  aloof 

In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLEIHSTEIN. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  ihemi 

TERTREY. 

We  arc  seeking  him  :  he  is  no  where  to  be  met  with. 

WALLE.'IXTEIPt. 

What  did  the  Aide-dc^amp  deliver  to  you? 

TERTSKY. 

My  regiments  had  dispatrh'd  liim  ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  the*:,  and  wail 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLEflSTEIN. 

But  whence  arose  this  la  rum  in  the  camp  I 


It  should  liave  been  kept  secret  from  the  army. 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  I'rague. 

TER1SET. 

0  that  ihou  hadH  believed  me !  Tester  evening 
Did  we  conjure  tlnx  not  in  Irt  that  skulker. 
That  fox,  Oolavio,  p:^w  the  gatL-s  of  Pilien. 

Thou  gavest  him  thy  own  honns  to  tle«  from  thee. 

WALLE!«KTEI!«. 

The  old  tune  still !  Kow,  once  for  all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspicion — it  is  doting  folly. 

TEETSEV. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isol.ini  too; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  fir^t  that  did  desert  thee. 

wallbhstum. 
It  was  hut  yestcfday  I  rescued  him 
From  abject  wreCcbedncM.    Let  that  go  by; 

1  never  reckon 'd  ycC  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  dolh  b*  wrong  in  going  from  me? 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  i)ll  his  life 
He  has  worshipp'd  at  tlie  gaming-table.   Willi 
My  Fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  uol  with  me. 
I  am  but  the  sliip  in  which  his  hopes  were  stow'd. 
And  with  (he  which  wdl-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks. 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.   As  light 
As  tlie  free  bird  from  llie  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flie«  off  from  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  hiniAcIf  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 
Nought  sinks  into  the  bosom's  siU-nt  depth : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly  ;  but  no  soul 
Warmcth  the  inner  frame. 

TERTSKT. 

Yel,  would  I  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep  furrow'd  one. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Wallenatein,  Tertsky,  Illo. 

iLLO  {who  enters  agitated  with  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TERTSKT. 

And  what  further  now? 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach's  soldiers,  when  i  gave  the  orders 
To  go  off  guard — Mutiaous  villains ! 

TERTSKT. 

Well! 

WALLBIfSTEIN. 

What  followed  7 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  them. 
teht»ey. 
Fire  on  them  instantly!  Give  out  the  order. 

r  WALLEXSTEIN. 

Gently !  what  cauae  did  they  assign? 

ILLO. 

No  other, 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
Lieulenant-Gcneral  Piceolomini. 
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wALLKKSTKiM  (in  A  coHvulsion  itf  ogony). 
Vf\iafi  Uow  it  thmt? 

ILLO. 

He  lakes  that  office  on  him  by  1  iiwiimhIiib, 
Under  •ign-DMBoal  of  tlie  Emperor. 

TEft-mv. 
From  the  Emperor — hear'kt  ibou,  Duke? 

ILLO. 

At  hi«  incitement 
The  General!  made  that  stealthy  fli|hc— > 

TMTSKT. 

Duke!  h«ar'st  thou? 

ILLO. 

Caraffa  too,  and  Monteciiculi, 

Are  mistung,  with  six  other  Generals, 

.\II  whom  he  had  indiicMl  to  follow  him. 

This  plot  he  has  long  had  in  wriling  by  him 

From  the  Emperor;  but't  was  fiaaHy  concluded 

With  all  the  detail  of  the  openlioB 

Some  days  ago  with  tlic  Envoy  QimUnberg. 

[Wallk.xstei.^  sinks  down  into  m  chair  and  covers 
his  face. 

TKRTSKY. 

O  hadsl  thou  but  believed  me ! 


SCENE  IX. 

To  them  mttr  the  Coi'ntess. 

cor:iTKSs. 

This  tatpense, 
IWw  horrid  fear — I  can  no  lon(^  bear  it 
For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  ? 

ILLO. 

The  regiments  are  all  falling  off  from  us. 

TIHT5KY. 

Oi'tavio  Piccolomini  is  a  traitor. 

COINTL&S 

O  my  foreboding !  [Rushes  out  of  the  room. 

TIKTSKT. 

Hadsi  thou  but  l>elieved  me! 
Now  scest  thou  how  the  »tan  have  lied  to  thee. 

VALLINSTRIN. 

The  stars  lie  not;  but  we  have  here  a  work 

Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

Thf  srience  is  still  honest:  this  false  heart 

Forces  a  lie  on  the  trnth-telling  heaven. 

f  )n  a  divine  law  divination  rusts; 

Where  nature  deviates  from  lliat  law,  and  stumbles 

Out  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

Trur,  I  did  not  suspect!  Were  it  superstition 

Never  by  kucIi  suspicion  t'  have  affronted 

The  human  form,  O  may  that  lime  ne'er  come 

In  which  I  shamo  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  wildest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 

Into  v^ho«e  breast  lie  means  to  plunge  tlie  sword. 

This  this  Octdvio,  was  no  hero's  deed: 

'T  was  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine; 
I    A  Iiad  heart  triumph'il  o'er  an  honest  one. 
I   No  shield  received  the  assaMJn  stroke;  thou  plungest 
I   Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breant — 

Against  such  weapons  1  am  hut  a  child. 


SCENE  X. 

To  Ih^w  tnttrr  BuTltK. 

TIBT>RY  [meeting  him). 
O  look  there !  Butler !  Here  we  'vc  still  a  friend ! 


WALLHiSTiiH  (meetf  him  with  outspread  arms,  and  emr 

brace t  him  with  warmth.) 
Gome  to  my  heart,  old  comrade!  Not  the  Mm 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  apriog, 
Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  such  an  hour. 

butlu. 
My  General :  I  come — 

VALLBRSTiiR  {leaning  on  BlTTLBK'f  shoulder^, 

Know'st  thou  already? 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say  St  thou?  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drank  from  one  ^aM^ 
One  morsel  shared !  I  lean'd  myiielf  on  him. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  foiihful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  wlien,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his, 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabt  th«  knifa 
Slowly  into  my  heart. 

[Be  hides  his  face  on  BuTLca's  breast. 

Forget  the  false  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose? 

WALLBMSTBIR. 

Well  remember'd ! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  friends. 
Still  loved  by  Destiny;  for  in  the  moment, 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite, 
It  semis  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart. 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more!  Think  not,  his  loss 
W^as  that  which  struck  the  pang  :  O  no!  his  treason 
Ih  ihut  which  strikes  this  pang !  No  more  of  him  t 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honoured  were  they  both. 
And  the  young  man — yes — Ua  did  truly  love  me, 
He — he — lias  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this— Swift  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  Courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  from  tlie  mvtinean.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  is  going, 
BUTlpBa  {detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  tlien  ? 

VALLEMSTBIN. 

Tlie  Courier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Pragne. 
BUTLKR  \^sitating). 

Hem! 

WAl.LKNSTBIIf. 

And  what  now? 

Bt'TLBR. 

You  do  not  know  it? 


WALLF.IfSTCI.^. 
BI.'TLEn. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose? 

WALLXN5TUK. 

From  what  ? 

Bl'TLXR. 

Tliat  Courier 

WALLENSTEIN  {with  eager  expectation) . 

Well? 


Well? 


\ 
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BlTiXL 


'  nxr  10  iM 


TUT»T4 

Already  here) 

Mv  CriMiraer ' 

Tte  aonic  unun 
And!  iwtkDov  iz: 

The  naiLiiMif  oeiMS  ban 
In  cattody. 


1»  turtmer  uen. 

ZiMt    ■ 


H  wc  mac  wuDOf  nr  Tnm  .jnc  n-  iuid, 

Lifef  tiif  Com'  f^i-»»m*    IT  -aicst  prt 

Mjiimiimin^B^— iinngiif— liui  BO  ■ 

n  I  vil  nn:  ms     aac  "mud 

n  imL  sr  ip^  '.  vcnnic  boh 


s.:i5r  Til 

— fur  T»   nmc  faar'A  W«rIlrciBM\ 


rcai:&ia»^ 


Wu  broken  opra.  u>d  »  cirmluod 
Tfarouch  Ibc  -wbole  curp. 

\  na  kaov  v  iir:  11 
QnectioD  meiKM! 

Tll-TWT . 

Lio    t.ii»  fcv  m. 

'»»'-:  I  !ii>Ti;s[. 

M — I  rfcO  Ji«Lr  t'rtr  VlirVL 

I:  as.     CoufiM  ^1  fi«e:T. 

I.'  Tlil 

Aod  »y.  li.fr  MTcral  'vr^nvnu 
At  Bud-ntts*.  Tabor,  Kraflwiu.  k.ooi{:iiif.rau. 
At  BniB  and  ZoaTia.  have  fc  naAts  you. 
And  u'en  t^'t  oaihk  of  fealty  anrw 
To  the  Lnip<:ror.     Vourvrl/,  mi'Ji  Kibt-ky.  Tertaky, 
And  liio  bale  Iav'.ii  tcDtcncvd. 


Ikcar  mn&e.  or  se*  xizt 

!•: 

Nr    Ben  kyei 
Sn^fripiiru'  ■proerc  vm:  »  faiudoi  from 
Vxn  butt  ITT  BMt!r  ibiix  Bif '  ZNiB^  1 
Till,  of  ftuoKaiM  uid  ao^TBiki;.  mum  abcnii 
rrmz:  rmoE  u  mnai': — An  dine  bm  fall  ctf  terror? 
Abc  -wrhMi  inq»nr.  tkraf  aiicB'.  BnQ»  and  jevtBrtf 
Wlurk  m^aswwt  ibnc  t3J  tiaa{«ia  with  her? 


Solbinf: 


Hide  DoihiQ|E  frt'in  1 
Pra|;:u«  tlieo  »  !aKL 

Ye»'  Vnrn^  it  \<n^ 


\ 


\lttl%^rumJ\\A^j**ffrr%ndttrma*dfurr.    Wu#-     D^pg^gJ ^h*  if 


IdiSiuBfL.  dear  larctitr 

T»:  ;.ELs»  7.-  ttif  C.m-irru»  . 

Siuer.  1  -viU  kDC«ir. 
rM»Ttsa. 
"VHigi  iickpa.  i:  s:«v  c  Mae  it  f ic«e  ber  ?  Si 
Cir  laier  sbc  K*jf  Srarx  1;  :i(&7  Lad  heu*  iL 
T  »  DM  ibe  zaat  »:•«  1:  <a5ui(.c  infirBUiy; 
Cmrape  \irtrrm  m  bpv  .  a  bean  c^olieet. 
Aod  cxcrriw  ani  prrr).t»  ducupusr 
C*f  frrtztnje.     (»i>f  •»»=,  as- cwrr  with  it: 
Sider.  tc^i  are  di-  uiri      Tm  MLjnf. 
lite  [hike  ba>  brec  ..tpjMti — Tt»  I^ake  ■»  aoi 


f.i;\^7ai>  tw«iK»^r«i  a%^  iviUxltd, 

Tndendod: 
T  i»  vft:\\'  I  ba^e  r^:<r^i»td  a  suddto  cure 
Ffvjin  all  I  lie  |i'!tn«t  of  doubt    w;t^  »U!*dy  stream 
On«e  niore  my  life-*ji*x»fl  flow*'  My  foul  *  venire! 
In  ih<:  ri!j;hi  only  Fr^cdland  «  %tar%  eio  beam. 
Ijntjerini;  irr«vJui>r,  utiih  Liful  f'Stn 
I  dif'A  ilif  •vtori] — '(  ««»  niilj  an  inwvd  ^trifL', 
Wliik  \t.t  iU*i  «.)ioi<  c  wa*  niiiiv.     The  niurdcrviu  knife 
I»  lifbrd  for  my  ]i<.-ari '  Dou'it  i]i%app^r»! 
I  fight  now  for  my  h«nd  «nd  for  my  life. 

[fixit  WiLLifiSTti!! ;  th^  */tltm  f'Monr  him. 


TllXUft    J.'i.KC 


f.r  OX 
Wbi:*  d>y^a 


i»ii  to  kill  lier?     1 


TbeDukei»- 


TWZLi.k   i'."v*  :«r  ^.e^  a*i»»  -rvind  her  mother. 

U  >Lisi  nnn .  csai»d  fim,  my  molber. 
cc:  ^Tia*. 
Berolied  is  tbe  Duke  :  he  '»  prf  paring 
!  To  join  th«  enemy;  tbe  army  leare  him, 
I  And  all  Li»  faii'd. 


scfcNi:  XI. 

fjtf.tfit**  ii;tT«T  'rnter'%from  a  tid^rv/m^/ 

I  can  irndure  no  loni;»T.     No! 

Vywi  I  arrntnd  hrr. 
^Mn-re  aic  llii-y ' 
No  onf  V*  lif-ri*.     Tli<;y  le:ivf  ni*:  all  -ilon':, 
AloiK-  in  ihi»  ftf>r«  :iH|;ui%ii  of  KuiiperiM'. 
And  I  inii*l  wriJr  the  oiilwjrd  ftliow  of  ciilmnr'Vi 
iP'for'!  my  kiDtn,  .iiid  »hMt  in  within  m« 
Tlif  |'-i»t;^  '>"d  :i(;oiii< 4  of  my  ciowilfd  iKisom. 

II  it  iiol  lo  Ih'  Ihhih;.  —  If  all  itliotiid  fiiil ; 
If --if  lin  iiiimi  |;«i  ovi  I  lo  llir  Swf'le*!, 
All  finiiiiv-h'iniiiNl  fii|;iuvr,  und  not 

A«  iin  .illy,  •!  rovcnunled  efiuul, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
ScEXB— .1  spau'Wi  Foom  in  the  IVsi  or  Fkiidlard* 


\ 


m  a 


our. 


WALLE!f«TEM 

Thou  ha»t  (jain'd  thy  point.  Ocuvio'.  Once  more  ami 

Almost  a«  fricndles*  as  at  Rei^cnshurf;. 

Tlieie  I  had  notldng  L-ft  me,  but  myself — 

But  wlijt  one  man  can  do.  you  have  now  experiCBCC. 

The  twi(rs  liavr  yon  hew'd  off,  and  here  1  stand 

A  lealleM  trunk.     But  in  the  s-ip  within 

Live«  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 

M^y  sprout  forth  from  it.     Once  alicady  bare  I 

Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you — I  alone! 

Before  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  meltldi 

Beside  the  l.ech  sunk  Tilly,  your  last  hope; 
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Into  Bavaria,  like  a  winter  torrent. 

Did  that  GuttaTOS  pour,  and  at  l^enna 

In  hit  own  palace  did  the  Emperor  tremble. 

Soldiers  were  scarce,  for  still  the  multitude 

Follow  the  lucll':  all  eyes  were  tum*d  en  me, 

Their  helper  in  diuress:  the  Emperor's  pride 

Bow'd  itself  dofwn  before  the  man  he  had  injured. 

'T  was  I  must  rise,  and  with  creative  word 

Assemble  forces  in  the  desolate  campa. 

I  did  it.     Like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 

Went  through  the  world.  The  dnim  was^MoC— and,  lo ! 

The  plough,  the  work-shop  is  forsaken,  all 

Swarm  to  the  old  familiar  long-loved  banners; 

And  as  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 

Assemble  quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder. 

When  6r«t  liis  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song. 

So  did  the  warlike  youtli  of  Germaay 

Crowd  in  around  ilie  image  of  my  eagle. 

I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 

It  is  the  soul  that  builds  itself  a  body. 

And  Friedlund's  camp  will  not  remain  unfiU'd. 

Lead  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me — true ! 

They  are  accustom'd  under  me  to  conqner. 

But  not  against  n)e.     If  tlie  head  and  limbs 

Separate  from  each  other,  't  will  be  soon 

Made  manifest,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

(Illo  and  TiKTSKT  enter). 

Courage,  friends !  Courage  !  We  are  still  unvanquish'd ; 

I  feel  ray  footing  firm  ;  five  regimenU,  Tertsky, 

Are  still  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops; 

And  an  host  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow. 

1  was  not  stronger,  when  nine  years  ago 

I  marched  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 

To  conquer  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  U. 


Wallbnstbin,  Illo,  Testskt.  {To  them  enter  Vivmk^k, 
who  leads  Tbrtsky  <ui<2e,  and  talks  with  him.) 

TBKTSKT. 

What  do  they  want? 

WALLENSTBIIC. 

What  now  ? 

TERTSKY. 

Ten  Cuirassiers 
From  Pappenheim  request  leave  to  address  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment. 

wALLBifSTBi!<i  {hastily  to  Neumann). 

Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  NlCMAHlf. 

This 
May  end  in  something.    Mark  yon.    They  are  still 
Doubtful,  and  may  be  won. 


SCEJ'E  IH. 


Wallbrsteih,  Tbitskt,  Illo,  Tin  Cuieassibu  {led  by 
an  Ansfbssadb,*  march  up  and  arrange  themselves, 
after  the  word  of  command,  in  one  front  before 
the  Duke,  and  make  their  obeisance.  He  takes  his 
hat  off,  and  immediately  covers  himself  agmin). 

AICSPKSSADB. 

Halt!  Front!  Present! 

*  Aaapwude,  io  Germaa.  Cefnltar,  a  toldler  laferior  to  a  c»r- 
poral,  bai  al>ova  tbe  oantioaU.  -  Tba  GaraaB  Mas  iapllas  ihat  W 
la  nanpi  froai  ■Mntlas  gaard. 


WALLiKSTBin  {afier  he  has  nm  thnmgh  them  with  his 

eye,  to  the  AirsrissADB). 
I  know  thee  well.  Thou  art  out  of  Brilggin  in  Flanders: 
Thy  name  is  Mercy. 

JkRSPKSSADB. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLBNSTBIJI. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by  the 
Heisians,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  an  hundx«d  and 
eighty  men  through  their  thousand. 

ANSFBSSADB. 

T  was  even  so,  General ! 

WALLBNSTBIIV. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  tliis  gallant  exploit? 

AlfSPBSSADB. 

That  which  I  askep  for :  the  honour  to  serve  in  this 
corps. 

WALLKNSTBin  {turning  to  a  second). 
Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seiied  and  made 
booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenburg. 

SBCO.^D  CUIIASSIBB. 

Yes,  General! 

WALLBNSTKIIf. 

I  forget  no  one  wiili  whom  I  have  exchanged  words. 
{.4  pause.)     Who  sends  you  7 

ANSFBSSADB. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  Cuirassiers  of  Piccolomini. 

WALLENSTBl?!. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  request, 
according  to  the  custom  of  service  ? 

ANSPBSSADB. 

Because  we  would  first  know  whom  we  serve. 

WALLBMSTBIR. 

Begin  your  address. 

AlfSPBSSADB  {giving  the  word  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms! 

VALLBNSTBiif  {tuming  to  a  thirdj^. 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birtii-place. 

THIRD  CUIRASSIIl. 

Risbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLBHSnifl. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  colonel, 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Ntlremberg. 

THIRD  CniRASSIBR. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLBNSTBIH. 

Perfectly  right !  It  was  thy  elder  brother :  thou  liadsC 
a  younger  brother  too :  Where  did  he  sUy  ? 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

He  is  stationed  at  OlmUts  with  the  Imperial  army. 

WALLENSTBIII  (fO  file  AmSPBSSADB). 

.    Now  then — begin. 

AHSPBSSADR. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 

Commanding  us 

WALLBifSTRiif  (iNferru^fin^  him). 
Who  choae  you? 

AMSPBSSADB. 

Every  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot. 

WALLBRSTBIN. 

Now  1  to  the  business. 

ANSPBSSADB. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Commanding  us  collectively,  firom  tbee 
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All  dnties  of  obedience  to  withdraw, 
BecauM  tbou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

WALUmtTIIIf. 

And  what  did  you  determine  T 

AMSFKSSADB. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Bruannau,  Budweiat,  Prague  and  Olmtiu,  have 
Obeyed  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.     But — but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  iliy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trumped  up  Spanish  story ! 

[inth  warmth. 
Thyself  shalt  tell  a  what  thy  purpose  is, 
For  we  have  found  tliee  still  sincere  and  true: 
No  mouth  fthall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  uoops. 

WALLBNSTBIff. 

Tlierein  I  recognize  my  Pappenheimers. 

ANSPESSADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee  : 

b  it  tliy  purpose  merely  to  preserre 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Blade  orer  to  thee  by  a  covenant  T 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies? — 

We  will  stand  by  thee.  General !  and  guarantee 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  ^thful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.     But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true. 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  wilt  lead  us  over 

To  tlie  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Then  we  too  will  fonake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WAIXBNSTBIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 

ARSPESi>ADE. 

Yes,  or  no ! 
There  needs  no  other  answer. 

WALLElfSTEIN. 

Yield  attention. 
You  're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  younclves; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  willi  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honour 
Above  all  others,  suffer  d  you  to  reason ; 
Dave  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  Miffrage. — 

ANSPBSSAOB. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honour'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  favour 

Beyond  all  other  regiments;  and  tlinu  scc'.st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.     We  will 

Stand  by  iliec  faithfully.     Speak  hut  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLBMSTBIN. 

Me,  me  are  they  betraying.     The  Emperor 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies. 

And  I  must  fell,  unless  my  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.    See !  I  confide  io  you. 

And  be  your  hearts  my  strong-bold!  At  this  breast 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lutaen  ! 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbcrt,  made  for  this  the  froien  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow!  never  stream 

Too  rapid  for  Us,  nor  wood  too  impervious : 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfield 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flight ; 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march; 

And  homeless,  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  travell'd 

O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.    And  now,  even  now, 

That  we  have  well  nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil, 

The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons. 

With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 

Have  roird  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 

Behold  !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 

The  honours  of  tlic  peace,  an  easy  priie ! 

He  'II  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

The  olive  branch,  the  hard-earn'd  ornament 

Of  this  grey  head,  grovm  grey  beneath  the  hdmet. 

ANSPBSSADB. 

That  sliall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it! 

Ho  one,  hut  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  led'st  us  out  into  tlie  bloody  field 

C>f  death  ;  thou  and  no  otlier  shalt  conduct  us  home, 

llcjoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 

Shalt  sliare  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil — 

WALLBNSTBllf. 

What?  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  die  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish ;  and  therefore,  l>ecause  I 
Endeavour  d  after  peace,  therefore  I  fall. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  aud  lays  waste  the  world? 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  win  new  domains. 

[The  Cuirassiers  express  agitation  by  their  gettuiYs. 

Ye  're  moved — I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ! 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  IctI  you  to  the  l)attlc! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms, 
Protect  me  in  my  rights;  and  this  is  noble! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it, 
Your  scanty  number  !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General. 

[ConfiJentially. 
No!  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends; 
The  Swedes  have  proffcr'd  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good  will, 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fute  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  gla<l  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  gariand  on  her  head ! 

ANSPBSSADE. 

'T  is  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou 
Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede?  Thou  'It  not  betray 
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TIms  Emperor?  Wilt  not  turn  lu  iiito  Sweden  ? 
Thb  is  the  only  thing  which  we  deeire 
To  Imm  from  thee. 

WALLBNtTIIH. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swede*? 
1  liaie  them  as  I  hate  the  pit  of  heU, 
And  nnder  l*rofidence  I  trust  right  soon 
To  chase  them  to  their  homes  across  their  Baltic. 
My  cares  are  only  for  the  whole  :  I  hare 
A  heart — it  hleeds  within  me  for  the  miseriet 
And  piteous  groaning  of  my  fellow  Genotn*. 
Ye  are  but  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
With  minds  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 
Worthy  before  all  otben,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 
See  now !  already  for  full  fifteen  years 
The  war-torch  has  continued  burning,  yet 
No  rest,  no  pause  of  conflict.    Swede  and  Genua n^ 
Papist  and  Laiheran !  neither  will  give  way 
To  the  other,  every  hand  's  against  the  other. 
Each  one  is  party  and  no  one  a  judge. 
Wliere  sliall  this  end?  Where  '«  he  that  will  unravel 
This  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  must  be  cut  asunder. 
I  foel  that  I  am  tlie  man  of  destiny, 
And  trust,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 


SCENE  IV. 

To  these  enter  Butlbk. 

■UTLKS  fjtassionately). 
(leoeral !  This  is  not  right ! 

WALLENSTSIlf. 

What  is  not  right  ? 

■UTLIK. 

It  must  needs  injure  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLS  irSTIIN. 

But  what? 

BUTLKR. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
Of  insurrection. 

WALLBNSTBIIf. 

Well,  well— but  what  is  it? 

BUTLBR. 

Count  Tertsky's  regiments  tear  tlie  Imperial  Eagle 
From  off  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it, 
Have  rear'd  aloft  thy  arms. 

AifSPBSSADB  {abniptly  to  the  Cuirussiers). 

Right  aliout !  March  ! 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Cursed  be  this  counsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it! 

[To  the  Cuiruisifrs,  who  are  retiriny. 
Ilalt,  children,  halt !  There  's  some  mistake  in  this; 
Hark !— I  will  punish  it  severely.     Stop  ! 
They  do  not  hear.  (7b  Illo).  Go  after  them,  assure  (hem. 
And  bring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  /uirrtVx  ont. 
This  hurls  us  headlong.     Butler  !  Butler  ! 
You  are  my  evil  genius,  wherefore  must  you 
Announce  it  in  their  presence?  It  was  all 
In  a  fair  way.     They  were  half  won,  those  madmen 
Willi  their  improvident  over-readincM — 
A  cruel  gune  is  Fortune  playing  with  mo. 
The  zeal  of  friends  it  is  lliat  nites  me, 
And  not  the  hate  of  enemies. 


SCENE  Y. 

To  these  enter  the  Duc^BSs,  who  rushes  into  the  Ciiamber. 
Thbkla  and  the  CovHTtssfollow  her. 

DCCIBSS. 

OAlbr«cht! 
What  hast  thou  donel 

WALLBNSTIIR. 

And  now  comes  this  betide. 

COUNTISS. 

Forgive  me,  brother!  It  Iras  not  in  my  power. 
They  know  all. 

•uctiss. 

What  iMMt  thou  MM 

COUNTESS  (to  Tbbtskt). 
Is  there  no  hope?  Is  all  lost  utterly? 

TBBTSBT. 

All  lost.     No  hope.    Prague  in  tlie  Emperor's  hands, 
The  soldiery  have  ta  en  tlieir  oaths  anew. 

COUNTBSS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio! 
Count  Max.  is  off  toot 

TBBTSKT. 

Where  can  he  be?  He 's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  father. 

[Tbbkla  rushes  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mother^ 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hosom. 
DUCHBSS  {enfolding  her  in  her  arms). 
Unhappy  child !  and  more  unhappy  moAier ! 

WALLENSTBIN  {aside  to  TeBTSKY). 

Ouirk  !  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  tlie  court  behind  the  palace.     Scherfenberg 
Be  tlieir  attendant;  he  is  faithful  to  us; 
To  Egra  he  '11  conduct  them,  and  we  follow. 

[To  Illo,  who  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back? 

ILLO. 

Hcar'st  thon  the  uproar  ? 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  colonel,  lliey  require :  for  they  affirm, 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him, 
Tliey  will  find  means  to  free  him  with  the  sword. 

[.4U  stand  amazed. 

TBBTSKT.  ' 

What  shall  we  make  of  this? 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Said  I  not  so  ? 

0  my  prophetic  heart!  he  is  still  here. 
Ho  has  not  betray'd  me — he  conld  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubled  of  it. 

COUNTBSS. 

If  te  b« 
Slill  here,  then  all  goes  well;  for  I  know  what 

[Embracing  Thella. 
W^ill  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TBBTSKT. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betray'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor — the  son  could  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

TBBKLA  {her  eye  fixed  on  tfieiibor). 
There  he  is ! 
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SCHNE  VI. 
Tk}  these  enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 

M4X. 

Ye$!  here  he  is !  I  can  endure  no  longer 

To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  ihb  house,  and  lurk 

In  ambush  for  a  favonrable  moment: 

This  loitering;,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 

iJdoancing  to  Tikkla,  tv/to  hat  thrown  herself  into 
her  mother's  a  rms. 
Turn  not  tliine  eyes  away.     0  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  liefore  all.     Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  tliat  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it?  Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Necdeth  no  veil !  Beneath  a  tliousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[He  obserttes  the  Gountxss  looking  on  TaiKLi  with 
expressions  of  triumph. 
No,  Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not.    I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come !  T  is  over!  I  roust  leave  thee ! 
Thekla,  I  must— mu5<  leave  thee !  Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.     I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sj^pathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  bate  me.  Say  it  tn  mc,  Thekla! 

[Grasps  her  hand. 

0  God!  I  cannot  leave  this  spot — I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  doM  suffer  with  mCf  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

[Thekla,  avoiding  his  took,  points  with  her  hand  to 
her  father.     BIax.  turns  round  to  thr  DuKC, 
whom  hr  had  not  till  then  perceii'ed. 
Thou  here?  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  ihee. 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.     Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  conccra'd. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Think'st  thou,  that  fool-like,  1  shall  let  thue  go, 

And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee? 

Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me; 

1  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more  : 

Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 

Into  my  power.     Think  not,  that  I  will  honour 

That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 

Be  mangled.     They  are  now  past  by,  those  houra 

Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.     Hate  and  vengeance 

Succeed— 't  is  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 

All  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 

Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father! 

MAX.  {talmly), 
Tlion  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know'st,  I  neitlier  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detain'd  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st. 

[Taking  Tbbkla  by  tlie  hand. 
See,  Duke!  All— all  would  1  have  owed  to  thee. 
Would  have  received  from  thy  patcrnul  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.    This  liMt  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever-^tbac  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifferent  thoa  tramples!  in  the  dust 
Th«r  happiaeii,  who  moat  are  thiae.    The  god 
Whoan  Ibon  dott  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 


Like  as  the  blind  irreconcileable 

Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact, 

Thy  heart's  vrild  impulse  only  dost  thou  follow.  ■ 

WALLINSTXIIV. 

Thou  art  describing  thy  own  fatlier^s  heart. 

The  adder!  O,  the  cliarms  of  hell  o'erpower^d  me. 

He  dwell  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  ]>ass'd,  suspected  never? 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !    Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Oclavio  was  to  me. 

War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.    No, 

I  never  could  have  done  it.    Hie  Emperor  was 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

There  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  me 

When  he  deliver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 

Into  my  hands;  for  there  's  a  natural 

Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  sn^icioa ; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  con6dence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  murdera 

The  future  generations. 

Max. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  fiatlier.    Woe  b  me,  I  cannot! 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place;  one  crime 
Drags  after  it  the  other  in  close  link. 

*  I  hare  bfre  T^ntarcd  to  omit  •  eootidcrmbla  Buaber  of  llmtu 
I  fear  that  1  tbonld  not  haT«  doae  aniit,  had  I  taken  ibit  liberty 
more  freqneatly.  It  U,  bowever,  lacambnil  on  lae  lo  giTe  lb*  ori- 
ginal whb  a  literal  trantlation. 

Web  denen,  dleanfDicb  Terlrtnn,  asDiiA 
Die  licbre  Hottn  ihre»  Glarket  lebaen, 
Gelitrki  von  Dviner  QRitiUcben  Gektalt. 
Scbaell  oaTerboffi.  bei  Mrrhtiich  ctlliarWeile 
(>»hrt«  in  dcm  tOrkMrbea  Featrrtcbluade,  ladet 
Sii:b  aas  mit  lobender  Gewall,  nnd  »eg 
Trvilvt  Ober  alle  IMIancaagen  der  Menacben 
Der  nilde  Strom  in  Braoi«nderZ«r»ta>ranK. 

WALLBXtTTIX. 

Da  acAiildent  Deinet  Vaier*  Hrrx.    Wia  Da's 
BetrbreitHi,  so  Ill's  In  aeinem  Eiogeweide, 
In  dieter  tcbwarzen  lleavblert  Rrotl  KetultM. 
O,  mii-h  bat  Htrllenknntt  getcntcht !  Mir  sandte 
Der  Ab:;rand  deu  Terflecktetian  der  (««iater. 
Dea  La,';enknDdi(;iiea  hetnuf.  nnd  ktelit'  ihn 
All  Frennd  an  meine  Selta.     Wer  vermaQ 
Der  BvlleMarbtia  wldentebn!   Ich  i^ 
Dan  Baiiliiken  anf  an  meinem  Baien. 
Mit  meinnm  Uenhlui  na-hri  Icb  ibn,  er  wf 
Sitb  tcbwelf;end  voll  aa  melner  Llebe  Brfliian, 
Irb  halie  nimmer  Argn  gegea  ihn, 
WeitofTrn  IIi-m  icb  dei  Redankeni  Thore, 
lad  warf  die  SclilOMel  weiier  Voriidit  weg. 
Am  Sterneabimmel,  etc. 

LITER4L  TatXlLATIOX. 

Alai!  for  iho»e  wbo  plare  their  rooHdeare  on  thee,  agalait  tkee 
lean  ibe  lemre  bat  of  their  fortane.  allared  liy  thy  boc^iable  form. 
Saddenly.  onexperiadly,  ia  a  moment  ilill  ai  nigbl,  ibere  li  a 
fermentation  in  the  troacberoni  |;nlf  of  fire;  It  diichargn  ilielf 
with  raQing  fiirre.  and  away  orer  all  the  planiailoni  of  men  drivei 
the  wild  iiream  in  fricbtfal  deTaitatioa.  waLit^iTiia.  Thoa  art 
portray inQ  iby  fatber'i  heart  ;  ai  tbna  deMribeil,  eve*  le  U  it 
■ba|M^  in  hit  enlraili.  in  lbi«  black  hrporrile'i  breait.  O,  the  art 
of  hell  hai  deceived  me!  The  Aby«i  lenl  ap  to  me  the  moit  fpottcd 
of  Ibe  tpirit*.  Ibe  moir  ikilfal  in  liri.  and  platrd  him  ai  a  fricod 
by  my  tide,  ^'bo  may  witbiland  ibe  power  of  bKll?  i  took  the 
hailllik  lo  my  boaom,  with  my  beart'i  blood  I  nouriibed  him;  ha 
■ncked  bimielf  glntfnll  at  the  breaiti  of  my  love.  I  nvrer  hsi^ 
bonred  evil  lowardi  him :  wide  open  did  I  leave  lb«  door  of  my 
ihoaghli ;  I  threw  away  the  key  of  wiio  fbreifghf .  Ia  iW  iiarry 
heaven,  etc.— Ve  dad  a  dlfHcahy  la  believing  thb  to  hare  beea 
written  by  Scbillib. 
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But  we  are  innocent :  how  hare  we  fiillen 
Into  thb  circle  of  mishap  and  guilt? 
To  whom  have  we  been  faithleacT  Wherefore  must 
The  eril  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 
Of  our  two  fathers  twine  like  serpents  round  us? 

Why  must  our  fathers' 
Unconquerable  hate  rend  us  asunder. 
Who  love  each  otlier? 

WALLBIfSTBIN, 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  you  not  from  me,  Max. !  Hark !  I  will  tell  thee — 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winter-quarters,  thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
Not  yet  accustom'd  to  the  German  winters ; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heary  colours; 
Thou  wouldst  not  let  them  go. — 
At  lliat  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee; 
I  was  thy  nune,  no  woman  could  have  beea 
A  kinder  to  thee;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  little  offices. 
However  strange  to  me ;  I  tended  thee 
Till  life  retum'd ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
I  had  thee  in  my  arms.     Since  then,  when  have  I 
Alter'd  my  feelings  towards  thee?  Many  thousands 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands; 
Rewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honours; 
Tliee  have  I  Imtd:  my  heart,  my  self,  I  gave 
To  iliee!  They  all  were  aliens :  thou  wcrt 
Our  child  and  inmate.'    Max. !  Thou  canst  not  leave  me; 
It  cannot  be;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
Tliat  Max.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God ! 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

I  have 
Held  and  sustain 'd  thee  from  thy  tottering  childhood. 
What  holy  bond  is  there  of  natural  love? 
What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me? 
I  love  thee.  Max. !  What  did  thy  father  for  thee, 
Which  I  too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty? 
Go  hence,  forsake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor; 
He  will  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  gold  ;  with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward  thee; 
For  that  the  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth, 
For  tlwt  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
Was  nothing  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

O  God !  how  can  I 
Do  otherwise?  Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
My  oath — my  duty — honour—' 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

How?  Thy  duty? 
Dntv  to  whom?  Who  art  thou?  Max.!  bethink  thee 
What  duties  mayst  thmt  have?  If  I  am  acting 
A  criminal  part  toward  the  Emperor, 
It  is  my  crime,  not  thine.     Dost  thou  belong 
To  Uiine  own  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
Stanu'st  thou,  like  mc,  a  freeman  in  the  world. 
That  in  thy  actions  thou  shouldst  pload  free  agency? 

'  TbU  it  a  poor  and  loadeqnaie  traoilatlon  of  tfa«  affBCtioast* 
•taifJJdi7  of  ili«  orlsioal  — 

Si*.'  aile  waren  FreDadlinga,  Dm  want 
Da*  Klad  des  IlaoMt. 

ladaad  tha  whole  ipeadi  ii  In  the  heti  style  of  MsMtafor.    O  li 


On  me  thou  'rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor; 

To  obey  me,  to  belong  to  me,  this  is 

Thy  honour,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee! 

And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  livest 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 

It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Thou  'It  follow  it.     Uiifcit  it  whirls  thee  onward 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

W^ith  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  contest; 

Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  thee. 

For  that  thou  heldst  thy  friend  more  worth  to  thee 

Than  names  and  inlluences  more  removed. 

For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Affection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beneem  to  question 

Tlie  far-off  high  Arcturus.  Most  securely 

Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let 

The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star. 


SCENE  VII. 
To  these  enter  NbuXAnn. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

What  now? 

NEUMANN. 

The  Pappenheimers  are  dismounted, 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  free 
Tlie  Count,  their  colonel. 

WALLENSTEl.N  (fo  TBBTSKT). 

Have  the  cannon  plan  tod. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot. 

[Exit  TBnT.SEY. 

Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Go  Neumann ! 
'T  is  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment, 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleaMire. 

[Neumann  exit.  Illo  steps  to  the  window- 
cotmTEss. 
Let  him  go,  1  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 
ILLO  {at  the  window). 
Hell  and  perdition ! 

WALLBNSTEIN, 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof 's  uncovered 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon 

MAX. 

Madmen ! 

ILLO. 

They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 

DUCHESS  AND  COUNTESS. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX.  (ft»  WaLLEHSTBI^). 

Let  me  go  to  them  I 

VALLENSTEIN. 

Not  a  step ! 
MAX.  (pointing  to  Tbexla  and  the  Duchess). 
But  their  life!  Thine! 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

What  tidings  bring'st  thou ,  Tcrtsky  ? 


SCENE  YIII. 
To  these  Tebtskt  [retrnming). 

TERTSKT. 

Message  and  greeting  from  our  faithful  ngimenlB. 
Their  ardour  may  no  longer  be  corb'd  iB. 
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And  iF  iTiMi  wiut.l.i 

Thi-y  cnol-l  nan  cIuije  digimi 

Ijtta  lilt  cii)  ivaJ^  litem.  aqJ 


in  ihc  .srd  <rf  on 


III  lliilr  anlout  cool.     The  toUierr 
illcr't  nrpa  >uii<l  br  u>  riiihFuIly; 
in  Uk  gnaicr  number.     Let  in  chacsc  ikm. 
iBd  Gahfa  licR  in  INIuD  ihe  icioh. 

Whil!  (lull  iliu  mwD  btTDinr^  ■  field  of  iLiutihut, 

liralheE--kilLJn|;  IJinctiTd,  fire-eyed, 
Ik  iel  tnAK  [)irough  iuurt«u  ui  roam  antl  nge^ 
SIull  Uk  dceiuan  be  •IcMnr'd  our 
To  ddf  Rmanelw  lb>i,v,  ihal  hejn  no  lailerF 


lullle.  I 


kfnrh 


^clooHthoucliK 


1  art  frt-e  umn.     Oppow  llinclf  In  me, 
I  ^lini  finnt.  an.l  l.-nit  (hem  la  ihe  balil 
I   rl  ikilleJ  In  vtr,  (lian  liui  buraJ  < 

I  neeil  nol  lie  a^linmed  oF  mr  o^ooenf, 
id  nurer  h,ii1>r  iJicu  fain-r  oppanunrly 
Tn  pjy  iriL-  for  ihf  vlioolins- 


Ilncmalbe  IkwiI 

TIk  itsiaaam  Ih^i  (re  nanicd  lu  my  c.iie 

I  hai*  plvte^  1^  *"i^  *"  ''""i:  "^'^^  '™"  ^l"' 

TiMto  Ok  iaipcroT,  ami  ihii  promlK  Bill  I 

Hjkv  looil,  or  [HTuh.     Monlhni  lliit  nndaly 

fteiiuiraafae.     I  vill  not  rij,>bl  igniul  Ihee, 

TJaWramfHT'di  for  lliflueh  nn  enemy, 

1117  bewl  is  Ik.Iv  in  mr  xill. 


Imenalnrrire.    Th>y (Uell kboU 


I  That  cniiDlcunn^  which  i>ta  <lnr  SUB  ia  kiille! 
iFcomllielMlenny  ;mark^,  [■haimyKU' 

I  Itcvoll  itmoundHl.iBd  llii  lii||t In  rnrrenl 

'  kibukinuiheoklbBlafnbedLcnn. 


I   Ktp>i«lliyiielflDiliarl.li>d 
|-»r  IM  Hh.!.  nnl 


jl)o«nniyourn«nliKiriMl(oii;     O!  Ibcnl 

Will  k'll  i(  yiHi.     Vniu  faU.er  i>  »  (r^iMr, 
I  A  friuliifi.1  iniioc  10  IB— Ik  iMk  ploned 
:  Jtgunii  -Ml   General'i  III*,  <»i>  |>1nii|;ril  in  all 
'  In  miMfi— ind  yn    'rehiito.  '  'Titjai>r> 
'   To  make'  the  oankJi— Make  you  Ilie  mn'o  tidelii 

Of  Piccolnmini  IwAOI  a  proierb 

Of  infiimy,  a  cnmmon  form  of  cnttinu 

Ta  the  rasieriiy  of  Walluiutcin. 


Vlicre  1)  lliK 
ll(pe.ik*D0l< 


:oflrQlliwhi(hl.l: 


:  fnllos  : 


tHB  DEATH  OF  WALIEN8TBIN. 


Aibu 


^  would  ib 


Wilb  a  puR  lUMd  fram  ihi  ]iim  Faun  of  Lielil. 

Wkni  oihcr  n^l  Mk  II  To  iJiu  bmi, 
To  ifait  unnring  barl,  will  I  Hibmil  it ; 
Willukih    lao.whklihuilKpomTlolJai 

Stall  l»c  iM,  if  I  mtfl  S>T  Hut  ihou  cum. 


Tl.bjlni«lliii.c,TI,ek 
k  wlul  \lmifirlrM. 

I  Tliink  ii|inii  youi  Eitlict. 

I  iliit  usl  qiKMioa  iIkc,  at  FrinU-ind't  il<iu(Lier. 
I   I1i>«,  ilic  iBrloicd  ind  ihc  unL-rnii||  i;ud 

niiliin  ihThrarr,  I  -\ — '''-      Wlui'iii  wikt! 

>ui  ■hnliK  iludcBi  of  nially 

lie  b>  In  woB  sr  not— till!  niigliut  ilMu  tua  w. 
'  TliyfrkvJ.inlhiiHial'iiiuiL'l.iinaliUfci) 

TIh-  fonniH'  nf  •  IbauunJ  (pll^nl  niun, 

WbawiUjU  follow  mri  >li:>UI  fbnwcar 

Nt  ••irii  ami  ilulv  lu  Il»  EinprRirl 


To  iliinv  awn  idf.  iliou  an  fjiihfnl  in 

A  hianir  haiml  will  di'Mi-  fnr  nvr 

Thu  liiiiiKi  riivnlnniai  and  Frkillnnd 
Dm  ■'.'  I.'lnni;  Dol  Ca  om  Iioiikx— <;<< 

Knnii  our  nulioly  «h)  unhltwd  c.ac ! 
Thefiinciif 'b«T«iliaupan  aor  hn 

Mv  filhiTH  KBilt  •Ingn  Willi  il  In  perdi 
MoumnMbrmc: 
Hj  doinv  will  iiuicUy  lie  dcrid.'d. 
[Mtv.'ld.j.,  hrri.  ArcirM.   in 


Tl.^p. 


dalb. 


mlho 


IlKkflinrinnun.  .ind  iiuii  iuflichi, 
]i  n  qn  ln^i;fr  a  dcjd  irmlTuDuint  I 


]  WIlJl!   Il>.-.  rrp.ir. 
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WALLERSTEIir. 

The  GoTernor  at  Ef^n  n  your  friend 
And  couDirymau.    Write  to  him  instantly 
By  A  post  courier.     He  must  he  advised. 
That  we  are  with  him  early  ou  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  yourself,  your  regiment  with  you. 

BUTLER. 

It  shall  be  done,  my  General ! 

WALLUSniB   (tlqi>t   tfetween  Max.  and  Thekl4,'  who 
have  remained  during  this  time  in  each  other's 


). 


P^rt! 


acAx. 


OGod! 
[Cuirassiers  enter  with  drawn  sword%,  and  assemble  in 
the  back-ground.  M  the  same  time  there  arc  heard 
from  below  some  spirited  passages  out  of  the  Pap- 
penheim  Matxh,  which  seem  to  address  Max. 
WALi.r.N»TEi>i  {to  the  Cuirassiers). 
Here  he  is,  lie  is  at  liberty :  1  keep  him 
No  lon(;er. 

[He  turns  away,  and  stands  so  that  yiKX.  cannot 
pass  by  him  nor  approach  the  Pai?iCES$. 

MAX. 

Thou  know'si  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  fortli  into  a  desert, 
leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  from  me  I  O  once  more  show  me 
Tiiy  ever  dear  and  honour'd  countenance. 

[Max.  attempts  to  take  his  hand,  but  is  repelled;  he 

lums  to  the  CuL'?iTESS. 
Is  then  ao  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  7   ' 

[The  CtHNTEM  turns  away  from  him;  he  turns  to 

the  DucHXSS. 
My  mother ! 

DUCHESS. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.     Haply 
The  lime  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  tms  friend,  a  good  angel  ai  the  tlirone 
Of  the  Euiperor. 

MAX. 

You  give  me  hope;  you  would  not 
Saffcr  me  wholly  to  despair.     No !  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery — Thanks  to  heaven 
That  offers  nw  a  means  of  ending  it. 

[The  military  music  begint  again.     The  stage  fills 

more  and  more  with  armed  men.     M\\.  sees 

BiiTLEH  and  addresses  him. 
Aod  you  here.  Colonel  Butler — and  will  you 
Hot  follow  me?  Well,  then!  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  liAve  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Come,  Butler !  promise  me. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you  'II  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  sliicld,  ito  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  faithful  eye  of  friendship, 
And  those  whom  here  I  see— 

[Ca\ting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  fiuTLEE. 

ILLO. 

Go— seek  for  traitors 
In  Galas',  in  your  father's  quarters.     Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us  ' 

From  his  detested  sight!  Away  ! 

[Max.   attempts  once  moiv  to   approaxh  Taofcla. 
Walle.nstein  prevents  him.     Max.  stands  /r- 


resoluie,  and  in  mj^rent  anguiik,  la  Ae 
mean  titne  the  stage  fills  more  andwwre;  mmd 
the  horns  sound  from  betow  louder  and  Umder, 
and  each  time  after  a  shorter  intertKd. 

MAX. 

Blow,  blow !  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  Trumpets,    • 
And  all  tlie  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here. 
Were  plmged  into  my  breast!  Wliat  purpose  you? 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place!  BanH% 
Yc  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — Do  it  not ! 
Ye  may  repent  it ! 

[The  stage  i%  entirely  filled  with  armed  men. 
Yet  more!  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  dowal 
Think  what  ye  're  doing.     It  is  not  wdl  done 
To  chuse  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader ; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.     Well,  then, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.     Mark  ! 
For  your  ow^n  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  perish. 

[Ue  turns  to  the  back-gmund,  there  ensues  a  sudden 
and  violent  movement  among  the  Cuirattiers ; 
they  surround  him,  and  carry  him  off  in 
wild  tumult.  WALLB:<iSTEn  remains  immot*- 
able.  Tbekla  sinks  into  her  mothers  arms. 
The  curtain  falls.  The  music  becomes  loud 
and  oiterpowering,  and  passes  inti>  a  complete 
war^march — f/ie  orchestra  joins  it — and  cow 
tinues  during  Hie  intental  between  thaMKond 
and  third  Act. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene— 7^  BuacoirAin-Ea's  House  at  Egra. 

BUTLER  (/lul  arriiied). 
Hera  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland  !  and  no  farther!  From  Bohemia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  IravcrKcd  the  sky  awhile, 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  foresworn  the  ancient  colours. 
Blind  man !  yet  truslest  to  thy  ancient  fortunes. 
Profaner  of  the  altar  and  tha  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-citixens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.     Friedland,  bewnre — 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee— 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  tliee  not ! 


SCENE  H. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

GORDON. 

Is  it  you? 
How  my  heart  sinks !  The  Duke  a  fugitive  traitor ! 
H'lS  princely  head  attainted!  O  my  God! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  received  tlie  letter  which  I  sent  you 
By  a  post-courier? 

GonouN. 
Yes:  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Open'd  the  strong  hold  to  him  without  scruple. 
For  an  impirial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  foiigive  me ;  when  even  now  I  saw 
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The  Duke  himself,  my  Kniples  recommenced. 
For  truly,  not  like  an  attainled  man, 
Inio  this  town  did  Friedland  make  Iiik  entrance; 
Ilia  wonted  majesty  beam'd  from  liis  brow, 
Am!  calm,  as  in  tim  days  when  all  was  right, 
IHd  he  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
'T  is  ft.iid,  that  fallen  pride  learns  condescension : 
But  sparinj;  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Wei|*h'd  every  pliable  of  approbation, 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  who  has  dona 
11  i&  duty,  and  no  more. 

BUTLER. 

'T  is  all  precisely 
As  I  related  in  my  letter.     Friedland 
lias  sold  the  army  lo  the  enemy. 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
On  this  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him, 
The  five  excepted  that  belong  to  Tertsky, 
And  wjiicli  have  follow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
Tlie  scnu-nre  of  attainder  is  |>aMs'd  on  him, 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  rcijuired 
To  give  liiui  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

GoniMiN. 
A  traitor  to  the  Km|)eror— Such  a  noble! 
Of  such  hi{;h  inleuts!   What  is  human  greatness! 
I  often  said,  ilii?i  can't  end  happily. 
His  might,  his  greatness,  and  this  ol>scure  power 
Are  but  a  covcr'd  pit-f.dl.     The  human  being 
May  not  be  trusted  to  self-government. 
The  clear  and  written  law,  the  df.*ep  trod  foot-marks 
Of  ancient  custom,  arc  all  necessary 
To  keep  him  in  the  ro.id  of  faith  and  duty. 
The  authoriry  (.ntruKied  to  ibis  man 
Was  unexampled  and  unn.iiurjl. 
It  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
Till  the  proud  soul  unlenrn'd  submission.  Wo  is  me; 
I  mourn  for  him !  for  where  he  full,  1  deem 
Might  none  stand  fiim.     Al.is!  dear  General, 
We  in  our  lucky  nieiliocrity 
Il.ive  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 
What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 
In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

BL'TLEn. 

Spare  your  laments 
Till  he  need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
lie  is  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swirdes  advance  tu  Ki;ra  hy  furred  marches. 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  accomplisli'd. 
This  must  not  be!  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
Tiiis  strong-hold  on  free  fooling;  for  I  have 
Plr^dged  life  and  honour  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  your  assistance  't  is  on  whirli  1  calculate. 

I  (Kii;iMis. 

!    O  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  <lay ! 

I    From  his  hand  I  receiveil  this  dignity, 
lb:  did  himself  entrust  this  stiong-hold  to  me, 
Which  I  am  now  re(]uinHl  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subiiUerns  have  no  will  of  our  own  : 
The  fre<*,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fair  impulse  of  bis  human  nature. 
Ah!  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law. 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at! 

BUTLr.R. 

Nay!  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  pow^ 
Is  circnmscrilied.     .Much  liberty,  much  enorl 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest. 


OOaDON. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  yon  say? 
lie  has  built  up  tlie  luck  of  many  thousands; 
Vor  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  from  dust 

[lyith  a  sly  glance  on  BuTLU. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Bath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  liononr. 
And  yet  no  frimd,  not  one  friend  halli  ho  pnrehaied. 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  tlie  evil  hour. 

BurLER. 
Here  's  one,  I  see. 

GOHIMJN. 

I  have  enjoy  d  from  him 
No  grace  or  favour.     I  could  almost  doubt. 
If  evcT  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.     For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  wlien  first 
Hit  to  ibis  cit.idel  appointed  me, 
lla,was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
1  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  deliver'd. 

BUTI'ER. 

S:iy,  then,  will  you  fulfil  tlie  attainder  on  him? 

coKDu>  (jiatist's  irftrcting — then  as  in  deep  dtjection). 
If  it  be  so — if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  've  betruy'd  tlie  Kuiperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy- 
Yea,  truly  1 — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  tlie  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  tlie  same  period;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BL'Il^ER. 

1  have  heard  so 

GOBDOa. 

'T  ie  full  thirty  years  since  thn. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentietli  year 
Was  Wallen^tein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends: 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects, 
lie  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
(>>mmuning  with  himself;  yi*t  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  coneeptions;  kindling  into  splendour 
His  soul  revcal'd  itself,  and  he  npake  so 
That  wc  look'd  round  perplex'd  u|>on  each  otlier, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craxinesr. 
Or  whether  it  were  •  go<l  that  S|K>ke  in  him. 

BV I LRB. 

But  was  it  where  he  fiell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep; 

And  rose  up  free  from  injury  7     From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betrayed  clear  marks 

Of  a  dislemper'd  fancy. 

GORUOM. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  self-enwrapt  and  melancholy; 
He  made  himself  a  Catliolic.     Marvellously 
flls  Durvellous  preservation  had  transform'd  him. 
Tfaenoefortli  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  be  were 
Incapable  of  diuiness  or  fiiU, 
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lie  ran  alonj;;  die  uoMeidj  rope  of  life. 

Diit  now  our  detiiniet  drove 'nt  asnoder; 

Ilo  paced  wiib  rapid  step  die  way  of  fpreatnen, 

Wu  Count,  and  Prinre,  Duke^'egent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  w  all,  all  tlm  loo  little  for  him ; 

He  atretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown, 

And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 

BUTLER. 

Tfo  more,  be  comes. 


SCENE  III. 


To  these  enter  Walle!«stei?(,  in  conversation  with  the 
BUIGOMASTES  of  Egta. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Yon  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.     I  see, 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  anna. 
Why  the  ha// eagle  only  T 

BUnGOMASTER. 

Wc  were  free, 
But  for  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Therefore  we  bear  (he  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ransom  us, 
If  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLS.1STEIM. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.    Lend  your  ears 
To  no  deaigaing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be? 

BURGOMASTER. 

'  So  lieary  that 

j  We  totter  under  them.  The  garrison 
I   Lives  at  our  costs. 

I  WALLE.NSTEIM. 

I   I  will  relieve  you.  Tell  me. 
Then  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still? 

\The  bi:rooma5TER  hesitates. 
Ye^  yes;  I  know  it.  Many  lie  conceal'd 
Within  these  walh— Confess  now— you  yourself— 

[Fixes  his  eye  on  him.   The  Burgomasteii  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  tliay  had 
Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.  Trust  me — 
Mass-book  or  bible — 'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  (he  world  has  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  boilt  a  church  for  the  reform'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.  Harkye,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  your  name? 

bcrgoma^tkr.. 
Pachhalbcl,  may  it  please  you. 

WALLEMSTBtiif. 

Harkye! 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  the  Buroomastir's  shoulder 
with  a  certain  solemnity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fulfilment.  Burgomaster ! 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye!  Bat  keep  it  to  yourself  1  The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy-— 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  band.  You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appeared  at  once  in  the  Hoavcn. 


BrRGOMAfTBR. 

With  wonder  and  affright! 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

Whereof  did  tvro 
Strangely  transform  tliemselvet  to  bloody  daggers. 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remain'd 
Steady  and  clear. 

arRGOMASTER. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Torlu. 

WALLB!«STEin. 

The  Turks!  That  all  T— I  (ell  you,  that  two  empires 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Lulh'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Obiertiing  GoRMii  and  BlTLlR, 
I'  faith, 
'T  was  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  joumcy'd  hitherward ; 
'T  was  on  our  left  hand.   Did  you  hear  it  here? 

CORDON. 

Distinctly.  The  wind  brought  it  from  the  South. 

Bt'TLER. 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  Neustadt. 

WaLLENSTEI!!. 

T  is  likely.  That 's  the  route  the  Swedes  are  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  7 

GORDO.f. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLEMSTRl>i. 

Good !  And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  Jochim. 

OORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebuaritrs  have  I  sent  thither 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLE>ST£IN. 

Good !  I  commend  your  foresight  At  the  works  too 
You  have  done  somewhat? 

GORDON. 

Two  additional  bctteries 
I  caused  to  be  run  up.  They  were  needless. 
The  Rhine-Grave  presses  Iiurd  upon  us.  General ! 

walle>!>ti:i.h. 
You  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emperor's  service. 
I  am  concent  with  you,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

[To  Butler. 
Beleasc  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[7b  GORDOX. 

Governor,  in  your  faithful  hands  I  leave 

My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.     I 

Shall  make  no  slay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 

Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 

With  all  the  regiments. 


I 


I 


SCENE  IV. 
To  these  enter  CorwT  Tertsky. 

tertsky. 
Joy,  General ;  joy !  1  bring  you  welcome  tidings. 

WALLEi^STEIM. 

And  what  may  they  ]>c ! 

tertset. 

There  has  been  an  engagement 
At  Nenstadt;  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory. 

WALLBNSTBI.'V. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelUgence? 
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TttTtKT. 

A  countryman  from  TirscheoMil  ctmtefd  it. 
Soon  after  sunrise  did  tlie  figlil  bt^n ! 
A  troop  of  (Jie  Imperialisu  from  Facbau 
Had  forced  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
The  cannonade  continued  full  two  hours; 
There  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thoutafld 
Imperblists,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLBIMTBIII. 

How  came 
Imperial  troops  at  Heustadt?  Altringer, 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Count  Galas'  force  collects  at  Frauenberg, 
And  have  not  the  full  complement.  Is  it  posuble, 
That  Su)-s  perchance  had  ventured  so  Hi  onward? 
It  cannot  be. 

TERTSKT. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  comes  lllo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


SCENE  V. 
To  thete  enter  Iixo. 

iLLo  (to  Willemstein). 
A  courier,  Duke !  he  wislies  to  speak  with  thee. 

TERTSEY  {eagerly). 
Does  be  bring  confirmation  of  the  victory? 

wALLE^STEi.'v  {at  the  tame  time). 
What  does  he  bring  ?  Whence  comet  he? 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhine-Grave. 
And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
Beforehand.  Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
At  Heustadt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 
Throw  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry; 
A  munlOTfB*  fight  took  place!  o'crpowcr'd  bftniunbers 
The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallbnktbi^i  ihudders  and  turns  pale. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

WALLENSTEI^  {after  a  pause  in  a  low  itoice). 
Where  is  the  messenger?  Conduct  me  to  him. 

[WALLE'tSTtlN  It  yoing^wlwn  Lauy  NxrBRL'NN  rushet 
into  the  room.  Scme  sentantf  follow  her  and 
run  acrots  the  stage. 

MEIBRI.IN. 

Help!  Help! 

ILI.0  and  TERT5ET  {at  the  same  time). 
What  now  ? 

KEi:RBIlNlf. 

The  Princes! 

VALLElfSTEIN  ttAf/ TERTSBY. 

Does  she  know  it? 
NEt'BRL'NN  {at  the  same  time  with  them). 


She  is  dying ! 


[Burries  off  the  xtage^  when  WaU.EN- 
STEiN  and  T KKTiKJ  follow  her*.  ■ 


SCENE  VI. 
Bt'TLER  anfl  Cordon. 

GORDON. 


What's  this? 


BITLER. 

She  has  lost  the  nun  she  I 
Young  Piccolomini  who  fell  in  the  battle. 


6OBO011. 


••■^ 


Unfortunate  Lady  I 

BUTLBB. 

You  have  heard  wkat  lllo 
RepoKeth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerory, 
And  marching  hitherward. 

GORDOf. 

Too  well  (heard  it. 

Bl'TLBB. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  five 
Close  by  us  to  protect  tlie  Duke.     We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment;  and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GOaiMR. 

T  is  even  so. 

BKTLEB. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  nun  like  him. 

GORDON. 

I  grant  it. 

BUTLBB. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us, 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  feai'd. 
BUTLBB  {after  a  pause). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  mysdf  for  his. 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  wlut  it  will, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why— death  makes  all  things  certain ! 

GORDON. 

''•'■     Butler!  What? 
Do  I  understand  you?  Gracious  God!  iTm could—  'H^ 

BUTLER. 

He  must  not  live.  . 

GOBIMN. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLBB. 

Either  you  or  I.    Thb  morning  was  his  last. 

GORDON.  fL 

Y'ou  would  assassinate  him. 

BUTLBB. 

T  is  my  purpose. 

GOBDON. 

Who  leaas  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  you ! 

BUTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  dcttiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General ! 

w       BUTLBR. 

My  General  he  has  been. 

VTgordon. 

Tli.it  't  is  only 
An  'has  been*  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd? 

Bl'TLBB. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder, 
9ot  justice.    The  most  guilty  should  be  heard. 

BUTUIB. 

lib  goilt  is  clear,  tlie  Emperor  has  pau'd  judgment, 
And  vre  but  execute  his  will. 


.V 
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OOBDOlf. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  tentence. 
A  word  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  can  neTer  be. 

BUTLBt. 

Dispatch  in  scnrice  pleases  sovereigns. 

GORDON. 

No  honest  man  '•  ambitious  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BDTLEB. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  colour  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

GOBDOR. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTUBB. 

What  tlien  ?  Shall  be  go  forth  anew  to  kindle 
The  uneitinguishable  flame  of  war? 

GOUDOIV. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner — do  not  kill  him! 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
1  might  have  done  so. — But 't  is  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O,  wherefore  opcn'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him? 

BUTLBB. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BirXLEB. 

Yes!  and  a  tliousand  gallant  men  have  perish 'd  I 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — that  actorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 

BUTLBR  {brings  ont  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  persou.     See- 
It  is  addressed  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences  , 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  7 

GORDON. 

I? — Gracious  God! 

BUTLBB. 

Take  it  on  yourself. 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  1  lay  it 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLBB. 

Can  yon  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose  7 
Say  if  you  can.     For  I  desire  his  fall, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GOBDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  dcnr  as  yon .    Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings! 

BUTLBR. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  haili  stcel'd  me.    And  this  Illo 

And  Teruky  likewise,  tliey  must  not  survive  liim. 

CORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impeird  them,  not  the  influence  of  tlie  stars. 
'T  was  they  who  slrew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
1b  his  calm  breast,  and  with  officious  villany 


Water'd  and  nursed  the  pots'nous  planu.    Wkf  they 
Receive  their  earnesu  to  the  uttermost  mite! 

BUTLBB. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evening 

Amid  the  merry-making  ot  a  feast. 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadels. 

But  this  makes  sliorler  work.     I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 

f 

SCENE  YII. 
To  these  enter  Illo  and  Tbbtskt. 

TBBTSKT. 

Our  luck  b  on  the  turn.    To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes — twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors,  lUo! 
Then  straigbtways  for  Yienna.  Cheerily,  friend ! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  mo<>dy  face  ? 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthiest  traitors. 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance, 

The  Piccolomini :  be  his  the  fate 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart;  he  has  his  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  Ini  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince; 

AlM  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTLER. 

'T  was  pity,  though!  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament!  The  Duke  himself, 
'T  was  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  heart. 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend!  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul! 
He  'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  thereby  recal  his  friend  to  life. 

TEnXSRY. 

Hush,  hush!  Let  the  dead  rest!  This  evening'a  business 

Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down — 

Your  regiment,  lUo!  gives  the  eatertainment. 

Cornel  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival — 

The  B%ht  for  once  be  day,  and  mid  full  glasses 

Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day, 

JFor  tlicre  's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  sword 

Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 

In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDO.'l. 

Shame,  shame!  what  talk  is  this, 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal?  Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  Emperor  7 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.     Bethink  you,  sirs! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emporor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander. 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
la  but  a  tyro.    Galas  7  He 's  no  Ifck, 
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And  waAf  old  ihe  miner  of  anniet. 
And  then  this  riper,  thi«  Octavio, 
Is  excellent  at  stabbing  in  the  back, 
But  ne'er  meets  Friedland  in  the  open  fidd. 

TXBTSKT. 

Trust  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed ; 
Fortune,  we  know,  can  ne'er  forsake  the  Dnke! 
And  only  under  Wallenstein  pan  Austria 
Be  conqueror. 

The  Duke  will  soon  assemble 
A  mighty  army :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
To  banners,  dedicate  by  destiny, 
To  fame,  and  prosperous  fortune.     I  behold 
Old  times  come  back  again !  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
How  will  the  Fools,  who  Ve  now  deserted  him, 
Look  then  7  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them, 
For  lands  will  he  present  to  all  his  friends. 
And  like  a  King  and  Emperor  reward 
True  serrices ;  but  we  're  the  nearest  claims. 

[To  Gordon. 
You  will  not  be  forgotten,  Gorernor ! 
He  *1I  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid  yon  shine 
In  higher  station :  your  fidelity 
Well  merits  it. 

GOKDOR. 

I  am  conMpt  already. 
And  wish  to  climb  no  higher;  where  great  height  is , 
The  fall  must  needs  be  great.     «  Greait  height,  ffetet 
depth.  • 

ILLO. 

Here  you  have  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
Come,  Terteky,  it  is  supper-time.    What  think  you? 
Nay,  shall  we  have  the  State  illuminated 
In  honour  of  the  Swede?  And  who  refuses 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TERTSKT. 

Nay!  Nay!  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke— 

ILLO. 

What!  we  are  masters  here;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Atow  himself  imperial  where  we  'yc  the  rule. 
Gordon !  good  niglit,  and  for  the  last  time,  lake 
A  fair  leave  of  the  place.    Send  out  patroles  . 
To  make  secure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'4  , 
At  the  stroke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys  * , 

To  the  Duke  himself,  and  then  you  've  quit  for  ever 
Tour  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
TKRTSKT  {as  lie  is  going,  to  BuTLsa). 
Tou  come,  though,  to  the  castle? 

BOTLSa. 

At  the  right  time. 
[Exeunt  TiarsKT  and  Illo. 


SCENE  VIH. 

Gordon  and  Butler. 

GORDON  [looking  after  them). 
Unhappy  men !  How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 
They  rush  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder. 
In  the  blind  drunkenness  of  victory; 
I  have  no  pity  for  their  fate.     This  Illo, 
This  overflowing  and  fool-hardy  villain 
That  would  fain  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor's  blood.- 


■OTLIl. 

Do  as  he  order'd  you.    Send  round  patroles, 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security; 
When  they  are  within  I  close  the  castle-fita 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

«ORDOif  {with  earnest  anxiety), 

Ohl  haste  not  to  1 
Nay,  stop;  first  tell  me 

■UTLIR. 

Tou  have  heard  already. 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.    This  night 
Alone  is  ours.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.     Fare  you  well. 

«ORDOR. 

Ah !  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Butler, 
I  pray  you,  promise  me! 

BITTLEa. 

The  sun  has  set; 
A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us, 
And  brings  on  their  long  night!  Their  evil  stars 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands, 
And  from  their  drunlun  dream  of  golden  fortunes 
The  dagger  at  llieir  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator ; 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board, 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honour,  dignity,  good  name. 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it : 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous ;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo ! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits. 

GORDON. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence,  think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 

On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 

And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen 

Arrest  the  lifted  sword. 

BUTLBR. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  suffer  not  myself  to  f0el  compassion. 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now : 

[Grasping  Gordon's  hand. 
Gordon !  't  is  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him). 
Yet 't  b  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.    'T  is  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  evenu 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditates 
Free  action.    He  is.hut  the  wire-work'd'  puppet 
Of  the  blind  power,  which  out  of  his  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity.  '' 

What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  you. 
Follow  its  impulse.    'T  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew'd  with  blood— his  blood?  Believe  it  not ! 

I  We  doabt  the  propriety  of  paUiag  to  biscpbeaou  •  MatlBieat 
In  the  OMHitli  of  eny  ckaraoter.     T. 
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■UTLU. 

Toa  know  not.   Ask  not!  Wherefore  should  it  happen, 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  rictor^  aod  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  7  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor^s  mercy. — Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood — But  I  must  nosom 
The  hdDour  of  my  word, — it  lies  in  pledge — 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[Passionately  grasping  Gordoti's  hand. 
Listen  then,  and  know ! 
I  am  dishoncur'd  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 

ooaooif. 
O !  to  sate  such  a  man 

BUTLBE. 

What ! 
ooaooif. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacri6ce. — Come,  friend !  Be  noble-minded ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honour. 

BUTLES  (mi A.  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke — and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say?  Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honour — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved. 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  station'd. 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  1  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  niotlier,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

1  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [Exit  Gordon. 


SCENE  IX. 


BirrLBa  {alone). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel, 
So  that  I  blu»h  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon ! 
He  priies  above  all  his  fealty; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 
1  stand  bcyide  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worse  man  of  the  two.     Wliat,  though  the  world 
In  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  doe*  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too — 
High-minded  Piccolomioi ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonour  me! 
Thin  ignominy  blood  alone  cau  cleanse ! 
Duke  Fried  land,  tliou  or  1 — Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me — The  dearest  thing  a  man  has  i 
himself. 

(The  curtain  drops.) 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

ScEHM— Butler's  Chamber. 

Butler,  Major,  and  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  them  with  pikcR, 

For  there  must  be  no  firing—— 

Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquet-room, 

And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 

And  cry — Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor? 

1  will  overturn  the  table — while  you  attack 

Illo  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 

The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guarded, 

That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 

May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  iiMtandy; 

Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereuz 

And  the  Macdonald  7 

GRRALDI!*. 

They  '11  be  here  anon. 

[Exit  Gbialoui. 

BUTLER. 

Here  *s  no  room  for  delay.    The  citiiens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.     Arms  too  have  been  given  out 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citiiena 
Have  volunteered  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.    For  enemies 
Threaten  us  ht>m  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE  U. 

BuTLRB,  Captain  Devebeux,  and  Macdomalo. 

macdonald- 
Here  we  are.  General. 

devireux. 
What 's  to  be  the  watchword? 
butler. 
Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

bote  (recoiling). 
How? 
■*'*'i  butler. 

Live  the  Bouse  of  Aoatria! 
drtereux. 
Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland? 

macdonald. 
H^e  we  not  marcli'd  to  this  place  to  protect  him  7 

Bl'TLRR. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy! 

DEVEREt!X. 

Why,  yes!  in  his  name  yon  administered 
Our  oath. 

macdonald. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

Bl'TLEll. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DE>ERXl'X. 

So  then! 

MACDOlVAlAi 

An  alter'd  case! 
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^^  BVTLKR  {to  DttKBKUx). 

Thou  wretched  manl 
So  easily  leavett  thou  thy  oath  and  colours  7 

DtvKanix. 
The  devil! — I  but  foUow'd  your  eumiple. 
If  you  could  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we! 

MACDOriALD. 

We've  nought  to  do  with  Ainking — that's  your  btuioeN. 
You  are  our  General,  and  give  out  the  orders; 
We  follow  you,  though  thetrack  lead  to  hell. 

BUTLtB  (appeased). 
Good  then !  we  know  each  other. 

MACOO.'fALD.  . 

I  should  hope  so. 

DBVERXUX. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  are  we— who  bids  most, 
He  has  us. 

MACDOtfALO. 

Tise'enso! 

BUTLia. 

Well,  for  the  present 
Ye  most  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 

DXVBBXUI. 

We  vr»h  no  other. 

BUTLBB. 

Aye,  and  make  your  fortunes. 
vacoohald. 
That  is  still  better. 

.V- 

BUTLBB. 

Listen  I 

BOTH. 

We  attend. 

BDTLBB. 

It  n  the  Emperor's  will  and  ordinance 

To  seiie  the  person  of  the  Prince-Duke  Friedland, 

Alive  or  dead. 

DETKRKUX. 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

MACDOFfALO. 

Alive  or  dead — these  were  the  very  words. 

BUTLER. 

And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  State 
In  land  ami  gold,  who  proffers  aid  thereto. 

DBVBBBUX. 

Ay !  that  sounds  well.  The  worth  sound  always  well 
Tliat  travel  hither  from  the  Court  Yes!  yes!      . 
We  know  already  what  Court  ^words  import.    WT 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favour, 
Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent,  ' 
And  such  like. — The  Prince-Ouke  pays  better. 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,   * 
The  Duke 's  a  splendid  paymaster. 

BI]TLBB. 

All  over 
With  that,  my  friends!  His  lucky  stars  are  set. 

MACDOMALD. 

And  is  that  certain  t 

BUTLER. 

You  have  my  word  for  it 

DEVERE1TZ. 

His  lucky  fortunes  all  past  by  ? 

BUTLBB. 

For  ever  : 
Bl  is  as  poor  as  we.'     ^ 


MACnONALO. 

As  poor  as  we? 

DEVEBEUX. 

Macdonald,  we  '11  desert  him. 

BUTLBB. 

We'll  desert  him 7 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen !  In  short — 
Wc — we  must  kill  him. 

BOTH  {starting  back). 
Kill  him  1 

BUTLBB. 

Yes!  miut  kill  him; 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

BOTH. 

Us! 

BUTLBR« 

You,  Captain  Deverei&,  and  tliee  Macdonald. 

DBVBBBUX  {after  a  pause), 
Chuse  you  some  other. 

BtTTLEB. 

What!  art  dastardly? 
Thou,  with  full  thirty  Ihm  to  answer  for — 
Thou  conscientiotuof'a  sudden? 

DEVEBEUX. 

Nay. 
To  assassinate  our  Lord  and  General — 

MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we  've  sworn  a  soldiei^s  oath —  ' 

BUTLBB. 

^  The  oath 

Is  null,  for  Friedland  b  a  traitor. 

DEVEBEUX. 

No,  no !  it  is  too  bad  ! 

MACDOMALD. 

Yes,  by  my  soul ! 
It  is  too  bad.  One  has  a  conscience  too — 

DBVBBBUl. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  so  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLBB. 

Is  tliat  the  objection! 

DEVEBEUX. 

Were  i^  my  own  fiither. 
And  the  Emperoi's  service  slioald  demand  it  of  me, 
It  might  be  done  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers, 
And  to  assasainate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  un,  a  foul  abomination. 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confessor  absolves  us. 

BUTLBB. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  ^ve  you  absolution. 
Determine  quickly ! 

DBVBBBUX. 

*T  will  not  do. 

MACDONALD. 

T  woni  do ! 

BUTLBB. 

Well,  off  then!  and— send  PeitaluU  to  me. 

DBVBBBUX  {hesitates). 
The  Pestalutx^ 

*  MACDONALD. 

What  may  you  want  wil&  him? 

BUTLBB. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough— 

DBVBBBUX. 

Nay,  if  be  most  fall,  we  may  earn  the  bounty 
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As  well  as  any  other.  What  think  you, 
Brother  Macdonald! 

MACDONALO. 

Why,  if  he  must  fall, 
And  will  fall,  and  it  can't  he  otherwise, 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this'Vte^uts. 

DiTESKUK  {after  tome  rfbcHou). 
When  do  you  purpose  be  should  hJlT 

BUTLia. 

This  night. 
To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

DBVKIEUX. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences! 

BUTLEE. 

I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

DEVEEEUX. 

And  it  is 
The  Emperoi'swill,  bis  express  absolute  will? 
For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BUTLBB. 

The  manifesto  says — alive  or  dead. 

Alive — 't  is  not  possible — you  sec^t  it  is  not 

DEVEEEUX. 

Well,  dead  then!  dead!  Buthowcanwecomeathimt 
The  town  is  fill'd  with  Tertsky  s  soldiery. 

MACDOMALD. 

Ay !  and  then  Tertsky  still  remains,  and  Ilk) — 

BUTLBB. 

With  these  you  shall  begin — you  understand  me? 

DEVEEEUX.  ^ 

How?  And  must  they  too  p«rish !  t'  ' 

BUTLER. 

They  the  fifst. 

MACDONALD. 

Hear,  Devereux!  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVBREUY. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that?  Commission  me — 

BUTLER. 

'T  is  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin ; 
This  is  a  carnival  ni(;ht,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them,   ' 
And  hew  tbeiu  down.   The  Pestalutz,  and  Lesley 
Have  tliat  commission — icon  as  that  is  tinish'd — 

DEVEBEl-X. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you— 
Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLEB. 

'Twill  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DtVBBEUX. 

Danger!  The  devil!  What  do  you  think  me,  Genend! 
T  is  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLER. 

What  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  T 

DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell  I 
Thou  know'st  that  I'm  no  milk-sop,  General ! 
But't  is  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  1  have  on!  and  then  for  him  tojec  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer. 
That  eye  o(  his  looking  upon  this  coat — 
Why — why — the  devil  fetch  me !  1  'm  no  mllk-si^t 

BUTLEB. 

The  Duke  presented  tliee  tliis  good  warm  coat. 
And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  ooaseience 


To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 

A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  warmer 

Did  the  Empat>r  give  to  him,  the  Prince's  mantle. 

How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor  7  With  revolt. 

And  treason. 

DBVBRBDX. 

That  is  true.    The  devil  take 
Sutti  tbankers !  I  '11  dispatch  him. 

BUTLEB. 

And  wonldat  qoieC 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  nought  to  do  but  simply 
Pull  off  the  coat;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

DBVEBEUX. 

Tou  are  right. 
That  did  not  strike  me.    1 11  pull  off  the  coat- 
So  there 's  an  end  of  it. 

MACDONAU). 

Yes,  but  there  'a  another 
Point  to  be  thought  of. 

BUTLER. 

And  what 's  that,  Maedonald? 

MACDONALD. 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  Atm.' 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he  is — 

BUTLER  {ttarting  up). 

What? 

MECDONALD. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab  and  flash !  Hard  froaen. 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art ! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another: 

His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel;  at  last 

We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunstocks. 

MACDONALD. 

Hear  what  1 11  do. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well? 

MACDOMALD. 

In  the  cloister  here 
There 's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I  '11  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  mf 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
Oie  of  his  strongest  blessings.    That 's  probatum ! 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that 

BUTLER. 

So  do,  liacdonald! 
But  now  go  and  adect  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 
TImb  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  first  rounds 
Are  pass'd,  conduct  themnlently  as  maybe 
To  the  house— I  will  myielf  be  sot  far  (^. 

DBVBBIUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gordon, 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber? 

BUTLEB. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  wiih  the  place. 
I  lead  yon  through  a  back-door  that 's  defended 
By  one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  office 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour. 
1 11  go  before  you — with  one  poniard-stroke 
Gut  Hartschier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  for  you. 

DEVBEEUXr 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  vdltt^neans  shall  we  gain 
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Tlie  Dake^s  bed-chamber,  without  hit  alamuDg; 
The  serrants  of  the  Court;  for  he  has  here 
A  numerous  company  of  followers? 

BUTUR.     ^t 

The  attendanu  fill  the  right  wipg;  kt  JuOes  hnstle, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  qatte  anne. 

f^  DBVIRXUK. 

over — hey,  Uacdonald  71 
Feel  queerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows ! 

MACDOIIALD. 

And  I  too.    T  is  too  great  a  personage. 
People  will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLia. 

In  plenty,  honour,  8pl«idour->You  may  safely 
Laugh  at  the  people's  babble. 

DEVBBXUX. 

If  the  business 
S<|uares  with  one's  honour — if  that  be  quite  certain — 

BUTLER. 

Set  your  hearts  quite  at  ease.    Ye  save  for  Ferdinand 
Ilis  Crown  and  Empire.    The  reward  can  be 
No  small  one. 

DKVCRinX. 

And 't  is  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  EmperorT 

RUTLER. 

Yes  I — Tes ! — to  rob  him  of  his  Crown  and  Life. 

DBVBRXCX. 

And  he  must  fall  by  the  exeeotioner's  hands, 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 
Alive? 

iUTLXR. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DEVRhlUX. 

Well !  Well !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  lie  shall  not 
Lie  long  in  pain. 

[Exeunt  Butler  through  one  deor,  Macdokald  and 
DxvERBUX  through  the  other. 


SCENE  in. 


ScBRX — /4  Gothic  and  gloomy  /Apartment  al  the  Duchess 
FkiiOLAiiD's.  Thekla  on  a  seat,  pale,  her  eyes  closed. 
The  DuciRSS  and  Ladt  Neubrunn  busM  tUfOut  her. 
WALLKJisniM  and  the  Countess  in  conversation. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  knew  she  it  so  soon  ? 

COUHTISS. 

She  soems  to  havt 
Foreboded  some  misfortune.    Tha  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  Mkn 
A  coloael  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten*d  her.         ^ 
I  saw  it  instantly.    She  flew  to  meet 
The  Swedish  Courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  diiastrous  secret 
Too  late  we  mise'd  her,  Walea*d  after  her, 
We  found  her  lying  in  Kis  arms,  all  pale 
And  in  a  swoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
And  she  so  unprepared !  Poor  child!  How  it  ttT :' 

[Turning  to  lAe  DnciKSS, 
h  she  coming  to  herself? 

DUCHESS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

COUNTESS. 

Shelivas. 


THEKLA  {looking  around  heiP). 
Where  am  I? 
WALLENSTEiit  {steps  to  her,  raising  A«r  up  in  his  arms). 
Come,  cheerly,  Thekla !  be  my  owB~brave  girl ! 
See,  there 's  thy  loving  mother.    Thou  art  in 
Thy  Other's  arms^' 

TBKKLA  (stamding  up). 

Where  is  be?  Is  he  gone  7 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter? 

THEKLA.    L 

He — the  man  who  iitter*d 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUCHESS. 

O!  think  not  of  it, 
My  Thekla! 

WALLENSTEIH.     -v 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talkl 
Let  her  complain— mingle  yoor  tears  with  hers, 
For  she  hath  suffsr'd  a  deep  anguish;  but 
She  Ml  rise  superior  to  it,'^for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heah. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  ill.  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep?    Have  I  alarm'd  her? 

It  is  gone  by— I  recollect  myself — 

[She  casts  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  seeking, 
seme  one. 
Where  is  he  ?  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me. 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough  :  now  I  will  hear  him. 

DUCHESS. 

Ko,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Tl^kla! 

THKKtA. 

If y  father— 

WALLENSTKIH. 

fl 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THEKLA. 

I  'm  not  weak— 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You  '11  grant  me  ooe  request  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter. 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me. 
And  grant  ijk  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  nport  and  question  hfai. 

DUCHISB. 

Ro,  never! 
couirms. 
'T  b  act  adviseable — assent  not  to  it. 

WALLBinTBlN. 

Hush!  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  my 
daughter? 

TH^LA. 

Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected ; 
I  will  not  be  deceived.     My  mother  wislM 
Only  to  spare  me.    I  will  not  be  spared. 
The  worst  is  said  alieady :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

COUNTESS   and  DtMHUSS. 

Do  it  not     -* 

THEKLA. 

Tlie  horror  overpower'd  me  by  surprise. 

My  heart  betray'd  me  in  the  W^toger's  presence; 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  weakness,  yea, 

a5  < 
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I  sank  into  his  arms;  mud  UiaC  has  shamed  roe. 
I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem, 
And  I  must  speak  willi  him,  perforce,  that  he, 
The  stran(;er,  may  ribc  think  upgently  of  me. 

WAIXINSTEI5I. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and«m  incHped 
To  Qirant  her  this  request  of  here.    Go,  call  him. 
(Lady  Nkubkunn  ^oes  to  call  him). 

!  DUCBBSS. 

[   But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

i  TnEXL4. 

j  Twcre 

More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him : 
Trust  me,  I  shall  beliare  mytelf  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLIIfSTClN. 

Permk  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  torrows, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Itt  own  support.    A  strong  b^rt  will  rMy 
On  its  own  strcngtlji  alone*    In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother^s  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girl.    1 11  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  [Going. 

coDNTCSs  (liefaiiiw^  him). 
Where  art  thou  going?  I  beard  Tertsky  say 
That 't  is  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLBMSTEIN. 

Yes*  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

OODMTKSS. 

O  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.    The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  eviU  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

wallenatein. 
Who  speaks  of  evil?  1  entreat  you,  sister, 
Dse  words  of  better  omen. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  Ittvc  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.     Heavy 

And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-ytrd  vault. 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  bow  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.     Take  us  «itli  you. 
Gome,  sister,  join  you  yoor  entreaty ! — Niece, 
Tours  too.    We  all  eoireit  you,  lake  us  with  you ! 

WALLMSTEIN. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADT  NBUBBUNN  [returning). 
The  Swedish  officer. 

WALLERSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me.  [Exit. 

I>UCHESS  (to  Tb^xla,  who  starts  and  shii>ers). 
There — palo«s  death! — Child,  't  is  impossible 
That  thou  shouldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

TfEKLA. 

The  Lady  Neabmnn  tltap  may  atay  with  me. 

[Bxtumt  Dooiias  mmdOofnmu, 


SCENE  IV. 

Thbkla,  TIB  SwEDisi  (Uptain,  Lady  Neubbunn. 

CAPTAIN  (rupectfulljr  affproaching  het). 
Princess—  I  miut  edircat  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech— How  could  ^-^ 

TBEBLA  {with  dignity). 
You  have  Itehdd  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  acciilcnt  nccasioo'd  , 

You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

CAPTAIIf. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence. 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

•TBEKLA. 

The  foult  u  mine.    Myself  did  wrest  it  from  yon. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement     May  it  please  yoa. 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

cArrAiN. 

Princess,  't  will 
Renew  your  anguish. 

TBBKUi. 

I  am  firm. 

I  will  be  firm.     Well — how  l>^an  tlie  engagement? 

CtPTAItf. 

We  lay,  expecting  no  atfelrk,  at  Neustadt, 
Entrencli'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thftherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Ynio  ilic  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  wu  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimers, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lines. 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others — 
The  infantry  were  still  at  dJMance,  only 
The  Pappenheimers  follow'd  daringly 

Their  duriRg  leader 

[TuEKi.v  l/etrays  agitation  in  hrr  gestures.      The 
(Jf^er  pansrs  tilt  she  makes  a  sign  to  him  to 
•   proceed. 

f.xmis. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  tlie  foot 
Streteh*d  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat ; 
And  as  they  stood  oo  every  side  wedged  in, 
Tlie  Rhioe-Gra«B  to  tlieir  lender  call'd  aloud, 
loviling  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader, 

Youag  Piccolomini 

[THKHfi,  as  giddy,  gratps  a  chair. 
KoowB  by  his  plume, 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  tlie  trenches; 
Himself  leapt  first,  the  re{;iraent  all  plunged  after. 
His  charger,  by  a  halbcri  (•ored,  rear'd  up. 
Flung  liim  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 

Tlie  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, 

[TllKLA  who  has  accompanied  the  last  tpeech  with 
all  the  marks  of  increasing  agony,  trembtet, 
dirough  her  whole  frame,  and  it  Jailing.  The 
Lady  Nei brinm  runs  to  her,  and  receives  her 
in  her  arms. 


My  dearest  lady 
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Irefire. 

TBCXL4. 

"T  it  over. 
Proceed  to  the  concliition. 

Wild  despair 
Inspired  the  troops  with  freniy  when  they  saw 
Their  leader  perish;  erery  thought  of  rescue 
Was  apum'd;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers;  their 
Frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery; 
A  murderous  fight  toQk  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
Finisli'd  before  their  last  man  fell. 

THSKtA  {faltering). 

And  where—— 
Where  is — You  hav<  not  told  me  ail. 

CAPTAIN  {after  a  pause). 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.     Tweke  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  hint  to  interment;  the  whole  army 
Follow'd  the  bier.     A  laurel  deck*d  hb  coffin ; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  plueed  upon  it. 
In  mark  of  honour,  hy  the  Rliinc-Gravc's  self. 
>'or  tears  were  wanting;  for  there  are  among  us 
.Many,  who  had  ibcmsclvus  eiperienced 
The  greatoeu  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners; 
All  were  affected  at  his  fate.     Tlie  Uhine-Grave 
Would  wiHingly  liave  saved  him;  but  himself 
Made  vain  the  att«npt—'l  is  said  he  wish'd  to  die. 
NXUBaOMN  {to  TiEKLA,  who  kus  Hidden  her  cow%- 

tenance). 
Look  up,  my  dearest  lady— — 

TuntLA. 

Where  is  his  grave  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Neusta<lt,  lady;  in  a  cloister chnreh 

Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 

We  can  receive  directions  from  his  father. 

TBEKLA. 

What  is  the  cloister's  name? 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catlierinc's. 

TBKKLA. 

And  how  far  is  it  thither  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagnes. 

THIKJUA. 

And  which  the  way? 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreit 
And  Falkenberg,  tlirongh  oar  advanced  posts. 

TBEKLA. 

Wlio 
1»  their  commander  * 

CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 
[Tbekla  st^s  to  tfie  table,  and  takes  a  rimgfrom 
a  caiket. 

TBEKLA. 

You  have  beheld  me  in  my  ai;ony, 

And  shown  a  feeling  heart.     Please  you,  accept 

[Giuittg  him  the  ring. 
A  small  memori'il  of  this  hour.     Now  go ! 


CAPTAIN  (eomfiueJ). 

Princess 

[TiKKLA  silently  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  and   • 
Urns  from  him.     The  Garmiif  lingers,  and  is   { 
about  to  speak.     Ladt  HKiKlvnii  repeats  fAe 
signal,  and  he  retires. 


SCENE  V. 

Tbkkla,  Ladt  Nkcbrunn. 

TIKKLA  (falls  on  Ladt  Nkubbunn's  neck). 
Now,  gentle  Ncubrunn,  show  roe  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised—  prove  thya^ 
My  own  trtie  friend  and  faithful  fellow-pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  awty !  "^ 

MKUBRUNN. 

Away!  and  whither? 

*■  TBEKLA. 

Whither!  There  »  hut  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buKed!  To  kia  coffin ! 

JfBUBRCNN. 

What  would  you  do  there? 

TBRU.A. 

What  do  there? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thou  e'er  loved. 
There,  there  is  all  l^t  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NBDBRUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

TBKKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place. 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparatiooa :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NKUBBL'NN. 

Your,  father's  rage 

TIKKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBBl'NN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny! 

TBEKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking?  Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms O  God! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved, 

NKUBBL'IN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  7 

TBKKLA. 

We  will  uke  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  thee.   - 

NKUBRURIf. 

In  the  dark  night-time? 

TBEKLA. 

Darknew  will  conceal  us. 

NKUBRL'NN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 

TBKKLA^ 

Had  he  a  soft  bed 
Under  the  hoofs  ol  his  war-horses? 

NKUBRLXN. 

Heafen! 
And  then  the  many  posu  of  the  enemy  I 

TBKKLA. 

They  are  human  beings.     Miaary  travels  free 
Through  Ibe  whole  earth. 
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VBUBRUNIf. 

The  journey's  weary  length— 

TIUL4. 

The  iiil^rim,  trarellins  to  •  dUtant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues. 

ncuiauifii. 
How  can  we  pass  the  gates  7 

TBEKLA. 

Gold  opens  them. 
Go,  do  but  go. 

NEUSRUNN. 

Should  we  be  recognised— 

TBEKLA. 

In  a  dsspdring  woman,  a  poor  fugitive, 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  oi  Duke  Friedland. 

NEUBaiNlf. 

And  where  procure  we  horKS  for  our  flight? 

THEKL4. 

My  equerry  procurss  them.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEUBBOIN. 

Dares  he,  without  die  knowledge  of  his  lord  I 

TUEKL*. 

He  will.    Go,  only  go.     Dday  no  longer. 

NBUBRUNN. 

Dear  lady !  and  your  mother  ? 

TBEKLA. 

Oirt  my  mother ! 
REirBRUifir. 
So  much  as  she  has  suffer'd  too  already; 
Tour  tender  mother — Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

TBEKLA. 

Woe  n  me!  my  mother  1 

[Pauses. 
Go  instantly. 

NBUBnUHN. 

But  tliink  ixdiat  you  are  doing ! 

TBEKLA. 

What  can  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought. 

NEL'BRUfll*. 

And  being  diere,  what  purpose  you  to  doT 

rasKLA. 
There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  soul. 

NKUBRU.'Vlf. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted  ! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet. 

TBXKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

k  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

Besistless  docs  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  he  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  b  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 

These  walls — they  full  in  on  me — A  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence — Oh  mercy!  What  a  feeling! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those !  They  fill, 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  hav^  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy!  Still  more!  More  still!  The  hideous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  me ;  tlicy  chose  me  from  these  walls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

NBUBBUNN. 

You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  tliat  no  longer 

1  dare  suy  liere  myself.     I  go  and  call 

Rosenberg  instantly.  [Exit  LtoT  Nbubbomii 


SCENE  YI. 

TBBRLA. 

His  spirit 't  is  that  calls  me :  't  is  the  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  offered  up 
Themselves  to  avenge  liis  death :  and  they  accuse  me 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering — they  would  net 
Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death— Ae/  died  for  him! 
And  shall  /  live? — 

For  me  too  was  that  laurol-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  casket : 
I  throw  it  from  me.     O!  my  onfy  hope; — 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds — 
That  is  the  lot  of  lieroes  upon  earth !         [Exit  Tikkla.* 
{The  curtain  drops). 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

SCKHX — A  Saloon,  terminated  by  a  gallery  which  ex- 
tends  Jar  into  the  back-ground. 

Wallenstein  {sitting  at  a  table). 

The  Swxdisi  Captain  {standing  before  him). 

WALLE.tSTBllf. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.     I  sympathise 

In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  yon  have  seen  me 

Deficient  in  the  expresMons  of  that  joy. 

Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 

Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will. 

For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.     Farewell, 

And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    To-morrow 

The  citadel  shall  be  surrendcr'd  to  you 

On  your  arrival. 

[The  SwEDisn  Gaptaim  retires.  Wallknstbir  sits 
lost  in  thought,  hit  eyes  fxed  vacantly ,  and 
his  head  sustained  by  hi%  hand.  The  Codntbss 
TKRTSKTeitfm,  xtunds  before  him  awhile,  un- 
ohsen»edhy  him;  at  length  he  starts,  sees  her 
and  recollects  himself. 

WALLLMSTEin. 

Comest  thou  from  her  ?  Is  she  restored !  How  is  she  ? 

COUNTESS. 

My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  conversation  witli  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLXKSTEI?!. 

The  pang  will  soften. 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUBTKSS. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  haTe  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit.     O  remain  thou  firm  I 
Sustain,  uphold  usl  For  our  light  thou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLENSTEin. 

Be  quiet.     1  ail  nothing.     Vliere  's 
Thy  husband  1 


'  Tha  aoUloqay  of  Tbekia  ooatUu  !■  the  origiaal  of  sis 
twcBiy  line*.  twMlj  of  which  are  in  rhyan  of  irregalar 
reMe.    I  ihoasht  It  pradaot  10  •hrld({«  it.    lad«>«d  ib«  whole  Meae 
btweei  Tkekia  aad  Lady  Xeabrana  alkht,  perhapa,  kava 
••luad  wiihoat  lajary  10  the  play. 
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couirriss. 
At  a  banquet — he  and  Illo. 
WALLINSTKIN  (ris€S  and  sttidct  acrost  the  stUoon). 
The  night 's  far  spait.    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

coutrriss. 
Did  me  not  go,  O  let  me  stay  with  tliee ! 

WAiXKHtriiM  {moves  to  the  windam). 
There  is  a  buiy  modoQ  in  the  Heaven, 
The  wind  doth  diaie  the  flag  upon  the  tower, 
Fast  sweep  the  clouds,  the  sickW  ■  of  the  moon, 
Struggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 
No  form  of  star  is  visibly!  That  one 
White  stain  of  light,  thaftiogle  glimmering  yonder, 
Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jupiter.     (// ;Mua^).  But  now 
The  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  bidet  faim ! 

[He  sinks  into  profound  melameholy,  and  looks  va-' 
candy  into  die  distance. 
cou.TTESs  {looks  on  him  mammfully,  then  grasps  tu$ 

hand). 
What  art  thou  brooding  on  ? 

WALLENSTEI.H. 

Metbinks, 
If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
Uc  is  the  star  of  my  nativity, 
And  often  marvellously  hadi  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart 

COIJ.^TKSS.       , 

Thou  'It  see  him  again. 
WALLETfSTiiti  {remains  for  a  mluic  with  absent  mind, 

then  eusumet  a  livelier  manner,  and  turns  suddenly 

to  the  Countess). 
See  him  again  7  O  n«ver,  never  again ! 

COl'WTESS. 

How? 

WALLENSHlM. 

He  is  gone— is  dusL 

COUNTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then? 

W.VI.LBMSTEIN. 

He,  the  more  fortunate!  yea,  he  hath  finish'd ! 

For  bim  there  is  no  louger  any  future, 

His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.  No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  bis  door  with  tidin(;s  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.  O  *t  is  well 

With  him!  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Vcil'd  in  thick  darkness  brinj;^  for  us? 

'  Thete  foar  line*  ara  exprttMod  in  th«  orifinsl  with  exqaiiite 
felicity. 

Am  Himmel  i«t  ffotclucftlcc  Bswegang. 
Des  Tbarmes  Fabotf  jagtdcr  Wind,  tcbnall  geht 
Dor  Wolkeo  Zog,  die  Mondet-SieM  wankt, 
Und  durdi  die  \mcbt  jtuckt  anjewiMfl  Uelle. 

The  word  >  raoon-«icLle,>  reminds  me  of  •  patMge  la  Hsrrift,  •• 
qaoted  by  Johoaon,  under  the  word  ■  fmlcaied.*  ■  The  eolI({htened  > 
part  of  the  Boon  appear*  in  the  form  of  a  aickJe  or  roapinf^ook, 
wliirh  it  while  she  Is  moring  from  tbA  conjanction  to  the  opposition, 
or  from  the  new  moon  to  the  full :  but  from  fail  to  a  new  again,  the 
ealigbtea&i  part  appear*  sibbonii,  and  the  dark /a/eated.» 

The  words  ■  wankeu«  and  '  schwebcn>  are  not  easily  traaslated. 
Tbe  Eoslisb  words,  by  wbicb  we  attempt  to  render  thon,  are  either 
Talgaror  pedantic,  or  not  of  sufiiciently  ^oeral  application.  So 
•  dor  Wolkea  Zag>— The  Draft,  the  Procession  of  doods.— The 
>  of  th«  Clouds  swaep  onward  in  tviitt  tueitm. 


COUNTESS. 

Thou  speakest 
Of  Piccolomini.   What  was  his  death  ? 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Waixenstein  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes  signs 
to  her  to  be  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  tHtli  joyous  heart  the  victory. 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.   Not  to^lay. 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead; 
To  thee  he  died,  iSben  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

^  WALLEMSTEIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down, '  I  know; 

What  pang  is  permanent  villi  man  7  From  the  highest, 

As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 

lie  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  hours 

Conquer  him.  Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 

In  him.  The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life. 

For  O !  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 

Transform'd  for  me  tht  treal  to  a  dream. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  fsmiliar 

With  golden  exlialations  of  the  dawn. 

Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 

The  beautiful  is  vanish'd — and  returns  not. 

COtTNTESS. 

O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.  Thou  lovcst  and  piizest  virtues  in  him, 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 
wALLE?f8TEi?i  {stepping  to  tlie  door). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hotu-  7 
It  is  the  Governor.  He  bring^ie  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.   'T  is  midnight.   Leave  me,  sister ! 

COUNTES-S. 

0  't  isso  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee — 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALLER  STEIN. 

Fear?  Wherefore? 

COUTTBSS. 

Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies! 
'-cvn^TESs. 

O  my  aoul 
Has  long  been  weighM  dofwn  by  these  dark  forebodings. 
And  if  1  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams, 

1  saw  thee  yesternight  with  thy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLINSTE1N. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favourable  omen, 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortunes. 

COU?ITESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.  As  I  enter'd,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  *t  was,  which  thou  thyself  hast  founded, 

*  A  Tory  inadequate  translation  of  the  original. 

Verschmerien  werd'  ich  diesen  Scblas.  das  weiu  icb. 
Dean  was  varschmente  nidit  d«r  Mensch ! 

LrraaALLT. 
I  shall  frlne  down  this  blow,  of  that  I  n  ooasdoas : 
What  doaa  not  man  griera  down  f 
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■ECBIirJIll. 

The  joamey't  weary  lengih — 


The  piJ^m,  uavdliiig  lo  m  distant  fhriiie 

Of  hope  and  healiaf ,  doch  oot  count  lb*  leagoca. 

HCLBBL-nn. 

How  can  we  paw  the  gates  ? 

TBCKL&. 

Gold  opens  (hem. 
Go,  do  but  go. 

NCL-BRUSIJi. 

Should  we  be  recogniaed— 

TIEKkA. 

In  a  deapdiring  woman,  a  poor  fngitive. 

Will  DO  one  seek  the  daoghiar  of  Duke  Friedland. 

And  where  procure  we  hones  for  our  flight? 

TBlKLi. 

My  equerry  procuns  them.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

alCBBOMll. 

Dnres  he,  without  die  knowledge  of  hb  lord? 
He  w3l.    Go,  only  go.     Deby  no  longer. 

!IBCBICH!I. 

Dear  lady',  aad  your  mother? 

TBCKLA. 

OMmy  mother! 
HCrBBL'ini. 
So  much  as  she  has  suffer  d  too  already; 
Tour  lender  motlier — Ah '.  bow  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

TMIILA. 

Woe  n  me!  my  mother! 

[Pauses. 
Go  instanilv. 

IICCICL'.X!!. 

But  tliink  what  you  are  doing! 

TBEELA. 

What  can  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought. 
And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  soul. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted  ! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  tliat  leads  to  quiet. 

THEELA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

U  draws  me  on,  1  know  not  what  to  lume  it, 

llesistleas  does  it  draw  mc  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  hu  cased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  mc  till  I  have  left 

These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me — A  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence — Oh  mercy!  What  a  feeling! 
What  pale  and  hollow  fDrms  are  those !  They  fill, 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  hav#t  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy!  Still  more!  More  still!  The  hideous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  roe ;  they  chase  me  from  these  wulls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

NBUBBUim. 

You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  tliat  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myself.     I  go  and  call 

Rotenberg  instantly.  [Exit  LtDY  NBOBBtiiiH 


SCENE  YI. 

TWCELA. 

Bis  spirit 't  b  that  calb  me:  '1  b  the  troop 

Of  hb  true  followers,  who  offered  ap 

ThsmsLlves  to  avenge  hb  death :  and  diey  accuse  me 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering — Aey  would  ■•! 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in  hb  death    <hy  died  for  him! 

And  shall  /  Uve?— 

,  For  me  100  vras  that  linrel-garland  twined 
I  That  decks  fab  bier.     Life  b  an  empty  casket : 

I  throw  it  from  me.    O!  my  on^hope;— 

To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds — 

That  b  the  lot  of  lieroes  upon  earth !        [Exit  Tbeuj.* 
'7^  curtaim  drops). 


\ 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

SCESE — .i  Smtoom,  tertmiuated  by  a  gallery  which  ex- 
tendtjur  into  the  hack-gromMd. 

Wallexsteix  (siiTiit^  of  « tahle), 

Tbe  Swedisi  CLrrAix  {sUsHdimy  before  him). 

WAU.E.XSTtlS. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.    I  symputhiae 

In  hb  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  haw»  sem  me 

Deficient  in  the  expresMons  of  that  joy. 

Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 

Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will. 

For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.     Farewell, 

And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    To-morrow 

The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  yon 

On  your  arrival. 

[The  SwEDisB  G4rrAi!«  retires.  Wallbnsteir  fiff 
lost  IK  thought,  hif  eyes  fixed  vmcaHtly,  and 
his  head  lustained by  hii  hand.  The  ConirTBSS 
Tertskt  cKtrrs.  stands  before  him  awhile,  un- 
obserfed  by  him ,-  at  length  he  startSf  sees  her 
and  reculleits  himtelf. 

waller  STEI 31. 

Comest  thou  from  her  T  Is  slie  restored  ?  How  b  she  ? 

COUifTESS. 

My  sister  teUs  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

The  pang  will  soften. 
She  will  shed  tear». 

COUBTEn. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spin  t.    O  remain  (Aou  firm ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us!  For  our  light  thou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLEXSTEIM. 

Be  quiet.     I  ail  nothing.     Where  'a 
Thy  husband  7 

'  The  Mliloqay  of  Thekla  coaiUu  la  tke  orlgiasl  of  th  sad 
iwraiy  line*,  tweaiy  of  whick  are  la  rhyaie*  of  irr^galar  rooar- 
mee.  I  ikoagki  it  pradeat  to  abridits  It.  ladtsod  the  whole  tono 
Iiatwoea  Thekla  aad  Lady  Xeabraaa  adshl,  perhape,  have  heea 
oaiuod  wilhoat  lajary  to  the  play. 
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COUMTKSS. 

At  a  banquet — he  and  Illo. 
:.LENSTXix  {rises  and  strides  across  the  stUoon). 
ighl  's  hr  spent.     Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

COUtfTBSS. 

e  not  go,  O  let  mc  stay  with  thee ! 

WALLEHSniM  {tnoifes  to  the  window). 

U  a  bucy  motiOD  in  the  Heaten, 

ind  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tower, 

weep  the  clouds,  the  sickle '  of  the  moon, 

;]ing,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 

m  of  star  is  visibly !  That  one 

stain  of  light,  that  tingle  glimmering  yonder, 

a  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 

iter.     (A  pause).  But  now 

ackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him ! 

Ffe  sinks  into  profound  melamcholjr ,  and  looks  va- 
cantly into  rtr  distance. 

iss  {looks  on  him   mammfully,  then  grasps  his 
hand). 

art  thou  brooding  on  ? 

WALLE.NSTF.IX. 

Mcthinks, 
It  saw  him,  't  would  be  well  with  jne. 
he  star  of  my  nativity, 
Fien  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
trength  into  my  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  'It  see  him  again. 
OSTEIN  {remains  for  a  while  with  absent  mind, 
asiumet  a  lii>elier  manner^  and  turns  suddenly 
le  Cotintess). 
m  again  7  O  never,  never  again .' 

COUNTESS. 
WALLEIHSTEi:^. 

He  is  gone — is  dust. 

COI'NTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then? 

WAIXB>STEI\. 

i  more  fortunate!  yea,  he  hath  tinish'd! 

m  there  is  no  lomjcr  any  future, 

J  is  bright — bri{;ht  without  spot  it  was, 

innot  cease  to  be.  No  ominous  hour 

s  at  his  door  with  tidin^^s  of  mishap. 

r  is  he,  above  desire  and  feur; 

re  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

unsteady  planets.  O  't  is  well 

tint !  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

in  thick  darkneas  brings  for  us  ? 

M  four  line*  ore  frtpresteJ  !o  the  original  with  eKqoIsIte 

Am  Himmel  i«t  f{c%c\iaiUiQv  ItoTrfguog. 
Da*  Tburioet  Fahoo  jagi  Jcr  WioJ,  scboell  geht 
Der  Wolkeo  Za(j,  die  M'tmlei-SicM  wankt, 
I'nd  durch  dip  Nacht  zuckt  unjcwiste  llelle. 

ord  k  moon-(i(-Llc,'>  rt-mind*  me  of  a  poutice  in  BarrU,  as 
>T  Joboiioo,  DDderihe  wonl  ■falcatod.*  « The «d lightened 
the  moon  appear*  in  ihe  form  of  a  aickle  or  reapinf-hook. 
while  kbe  it  moTiDg  from  ilio  ronjuDciion  to  the  opposition, 
the  new  moon  to  iho  full :  but  from  full  to  a  new  a^nin,  the 
oe-i  part  appears  (jiblMo*,  and  iho  dark /a/eafeJ.9 
ord«  •  wankeu*  aud  «  icfawirU^ns  ore  not  easily  traailated. 
lish  wordi,  by  whicb  we  niiempt  to  render  tbani,  are  either 
r  |>e<JaDtiv*,  or  not  uf  »uri<:lently  gt-ocral  application.  So 
oiken  Zag»— The  Draft,  the  FroceMion  of  donds.— The 
f  the  Clouds  sweep  onward  in  ityiti  stream. 


COUHTKSS. 

Thou  speakett 
Of  Piccolomini.   What  was  his  death  7 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Waixs.<istbin  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes  signs 
to  her  to  be  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  lu  look  forward  into  sunny  days, 
Welcome  %itli  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.  Not  to-day. 
For  the  first  time,  tliy  friend  was  to  thee  dead; 
To  thee  he  died,  ^len  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

wallenstbin. 
This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down, '  I  know; 
What  pang  is  permanent  vilh  man  7  From  the  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
lie  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  hours 
Conquer  liim.  Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.  The  bloom  is  vanish'd  from  my  life. 
For  O !  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dreaio, 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exlialations  of  tlie  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils, 
The  beautiful  is  vanish'd — and  returns  not. 

COUNTESS. 

O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.  Thou  lovcst  and  prizest  virtues  in  him, 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 
wALLEXSTEi:^  {stepping  to  the  door). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour  7 
It  is  the  Governor.  He  bring^ie  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.   'T  is  midnight.   Leave  mc,  sister ! 

COUNTERS. 

0  't  is  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee— 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALLENSTEIX. 

Fear?  Wherefore? 
conimss. 
Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies! 

O  my  soul 
fias  long  been  weigfa'd  damn  by  these  dark  forebodings. 
And  if  1  coml)at  and  repel  them  waking, 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams, 

1  saw  thee  yesternight  with  thy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLSNSTKI^t. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favourable  omen. 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortunes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 
!  In  thy  own  chamber.  As  I  enter'd,  lo! 
I  It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin*t  was,  which  thou  thyself  hast  founded, 

I  A  rery  iaadeqnate  translatloo  of  the  origiaal. 

Verschnerzen  werd'  icfa  diesen  Schlag,  das  weiss  idi, 
Denn  was  verschnente  nidit  der  Xeascfa ! 

LmaiLLY. 
I  shall  gHe»0  domt  this  blow,  of  that  I  'n  ooasdoas  : 
What  does  not  flua  grl«v«  dowa  T 


\ 
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Ti^  1  '«ti»-»'>»r»  "•  «e}  *ir  off.    G.T*  be 

Tui  ri.k^*-  ua..  nnK  iC*  pun  vpcQ  his 

H  -inn  V  'm-  .  MAKS!!  ■«.  >t  T.Lm.  irt  •:. 

Inr  -.1 »  I  «▼.  =*6  '-  5a»i  hj»  r*:;  !•*:.-::  :*co 

"■"  2x  1  j»  "■->:■  i*  f-.r-«  ':«f-*rf  ti««*  nsinra.  kkjkt 


5*IUE  IV. 


uv 


:^!?5 


Tixz  *«ni  i-.-wa  dte  ^M^Air  ri  --cr  fc-r.:. 

b  a^'jrt  v>  perfuna.     As>i  if  .:ki«e^ 

For  r^-ai  vL»rb  ch«v  L«k  Jooe  aziw. — rLi«.  us* 

Wi»  id^i'^r  uuiH  Lrt  hear:  10  :J.OB£^ti  ■:'  raerrf. 

Wj:l  iub4  ^fa:.d»tf  in  bii  Efcperoi'ft  favr^r. 
Tbas  e'er  l^  ur»j  -abn  h«  LmI  erv^r  f*:^. 

Gortkrn — vcur  ual  tsi  frn^vr  .-rii  y^c  far. 

Cao  ih«  Efnji«rr'.  r  p»r  ion  mr  .  ac  i  ;f  "l-  ■  -.u!  i. 
Yet  1 — I  »*'rr  rcfu'^l  irt  c:t«.-  '  r-r  -  ir  .ad. 
Had  I  frrTrkarmn  ^hit  &r.-»  e.m  '..t-it  :  ::  =  . 
T!«ai  Irf.  mr  <s-;are«i  fri-^.  w-iu!  f  fa  .  fir  c:*. 
Mt  fim  tiiAL'r-ofteriBp :  lod  '  i":  "h^  iinrt 
Sf»ok<rn  14  me.  at  oow  if  hat  -ics-: — •>.r  i  n. 
It  may  be.  I  tni-h:  'lATr  Sk^c'j,.:'i(  m^-w-if. 
It  mav  Ur  too.  I  mi-  *  t  col     M.rht  ur  mi-rbt  cit. 
It  oov  aa  i'iU  qu>d»fK-D.     All  t-.o  wr:cu»!v 
Haf  it  be;;un  to  en i  in  DOthii:^.  Ccr«i:n ! 
Let  it  then  fa  me  i:s  ccurte. 

All  dark  and  «.ient — at  the  catde  100 

All  »*  now  huVs  d— Litihl  m*.  CK  .mb<rli:a  1 

[TV  Gaoo«  or  t«i  CskM&Ev,  ■».;  ^jd  enieyrd 
du^nq  the  .'a<f  '/.aJn^mr,  amd  A^^  Irrv  'fjmj- 
1117  a/  a  di§tMn<<r  and  liitjmiutj  t:   it  wit'.  •  > 

t  anc^t     im.    extrrm^    a^i*Jt:yr. .    and    thrjwf 

him  t^! fat  f/.e  DrKt*s_^^. 
And  ibou  too '  Bat  I  knov  whr  Ihcu  d^^^  «i»h 
Mr  reconcilement  with  the  Em^<ror. 
Poor  man  '.  fit  liath  a  louli  euaie  in  Crrnthcn. 
And  fan  \t  will  be  fotfeiled  becaiiv 
He  '*  in  my  terrice.    Am  I  then  to  poor. 
That  I  no  longer  can  indemnifv 
Siy  «enrant»^  Weil !  to  no  one  I  employ 
Meam  of  compuUion.     If 't  u  thy  belief 
That  fortune  ba»  fled  from  me.  go  1  forsake  me.  ( 

This  night  for  the  1<mi  time  mayU  thoa  unrobe  vk.  \ 

And  then  po  over  to  thy  Emperor.  ; 

Gordon,  good  night!  1  think  to  make  a  long  | 

Sleep  of  it :  for  the  Uruggle  and  the  turmoil  | 

Of  thi^  last  day  or  two  «a%  great.     May  "i  please  you :     i 
Take  care  that  iliey  awake  me  not  too  carl  v.  I 

[Exit  WtLLI^^TEM,  the  GbOOM  of  TBI  ClAXBCC  ' 
lightintf  him.  Skm /'//oiri,  r.oiDO^i  vrmaiiif  | 
fm  the  darlmt^  ffago,  fdton'ing  the  DcKt  | 
with  hit  fje,  till  hr  diiapprar^  at  the  farihrr 
end  of  the  galtery  :  then  by  hit  grsturrs  the  \ 
old  man  expreurt  the  depth  of  hit  anyuish,  ' 
OHd  slandt  leaning  against  a  pillar. 


u:«jo«. 

irr.n  ^tf  ^^  .— ■«  fs*i  «■»  aflkettaige]. 

«-a«9«n   JAK'ti  W9' 

^  Laa  wSmmt^  ano^:  (he 

ne  dcisi  n  {«t.    AL 

~:a:  aLal  I  >>.  v.^  I  ace^pc  sa  «zve  haa? 
I  caH  Ef  ^  bi:«M:  AUr«  tit*  (cvds? 
ITTlia    <vv«a.-T    r*^  ^r-AT^ir  ;«  d^  i«a«e>. 
A  LpjC  peasft  z^x^*:?  frro:  tine  cerriior. 
Ii  ^eail*  iirectly  u  tiae  Dnke  • 


oa:^  so  tite 


I 
If  :<e  etnpe  a»:  «£r!f=f:hiB  t^v 
Ds  I  EO<  her>ei^T  cal.  £ 
AD  t^  cn»d 

irrvi;!    f^-T^zn 

Hark:  Who  fpaks  dieit! 
«<:  I  r>>& 
T  H  benn-.  I  roini  :t  :c  the  hapJa 
«>'  f  r : n-  f *»:e.     Fee  wr. at  «■  L  thai  / 
She-..!  2  lake  u^-«  myiet:  *o  ^e.tt  a  >i<edT 
/  ■  iTr  c>:  ocrier'd  b.c,  Jhe^^  aBftlerd : 
D^:  al!  ':.*«  revoe  were  my  act  and  J«cd; 
Jf.'if — 33d  wharertf  be  the  cosfcqneiiMft. 
I  mu*z  iBMaio  them. 

BCTLU.   .tdmmm^r*^. 

I  ^?al<l  know  ihac  roice. 

60BD0!I. 

Bacler! 

T  is  Ccp.ir-3.     What  do  rr«  want  here? 
Wu  it  sc  1  i:e  then,  when  dw  Doke  diiaiia'd  yoa  7 

«oi»o^. 
Year  liisd  bound  cp  and  in  a  vrarf  ? 

•  LTLia. 

Tis  wouadeJ. 
That  Hi?  f«u^:Iit  as  he  was  frinttc.  till 
.\t  Last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

«oai>OM     %hmgUeringi.  I 

Botlidead* 
■ruEB.  i 

Uheiubed?  1 

«oaDO«.  I 

Ah.  Batler ! 

•ITLKB. 

Is  be?  speak. 

C0ED05.  I 

He  shall  not  perish :  Not  through  too  !  The  Heaven       | 
Refuses  jr<>Hr  arm.     See — 'tis  wounded' —  1 

■dLia.  I 

There  t«  no  need  of  Mr  arm.  I 

I 

C0BD05. 

The  most  guilty 
Hare  perish'd.  and  cnon^h  is  given  to  justice. 

[fhf  Gaoov  or  tic  CaanacB  adtntnees frem  tkf  , 
yallenr  with  hit  Jinger  on  his  mumtk^  em-  ' 
manding  tiVeniT. 

C0BD05.  I 

He  sleeps !  O  murder  not  tlie  holy  sleep! 

aiTLBa. 
Xo !  he  shall  die  awake.  [/i  gm»$ 


^ 
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H^imt  still  cleaves 

To  earthly  things :  he's  not  prepared  to  step 

Into  the  presence  of  bis  God ! 

BUTLSB  iSfoing). 

God 's  merciful ! 

oosDOTf  (holds  kim). 

Grant  him  but  this  night's  req>ite. 

BUTLBI  (hurrying  off). 

The  next  moment 
May  ruin  all. 

GOB  DOR  (holds  him  still). 

One  hour ! 

BUTLBB. 

Unhold  me!  What 
Can  that  short  respite  profit  him? 

60BD011. 

O— Time 
Works  miracles.    In  one  hour  many  thousands 
Of  grains  of  sand  ran  oat;  and  quick  as  tliey, 
Thought  follows  thought  within  the  human  soul. 
Only  one  hour !     Vottr  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
Bis  heart  may  change  iu  purpose— some  new  tidings 
May  come;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive. 
May  fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.    O  what 
Blay  not  one  hour  achieveT 

BUTLBB. 

You  but  remind  me, 
How  precious  every  minute  is! 

[Be  stamps  on  Ae  floor. 


SCENE  V. 

To  tiiese  enter  MACDOif  ald,  and  Dbvbbbux,  with  the 

Halbibdiebs. 
COBOOH  (throwing  himself  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster ! 
First  over  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 

BUTLBB  {forcing  him  out  of  the  way). 
Weak-hearted  dotard! 

[Trumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

DEVBBBtm  and  lUCOOIIALD. 

Hark!  The  Swedish  trumpets ! 
The  Swedes  before  the  ramparts!  Let  us  hasten ! 

ooaooif  (rushes  oui). 
O,  God  of  Mercy! 

BUTLBB  (calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post ! 
GBOOM  or  TBB  CBAMBEB  (hurries  in). 
Who  dares  make  larum  here?  Hush  !  The  Duke  steeps. 

DXVBBiux  (with  loud  harsh  itoice). 
Friend,  it  is  time  now  to  make  brum. 

OBOOM  op  TBI  CDAMBBB. 

Help ! 
Murder ! 

BUTLBB. 

Down  with  him ! 
GBOOM  or  TBB  CBAMBEB  (run  through  Vie  body  by  Db- 
Yt.KM.vXf  falls  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.) 

Jesus  Maria ! 

BUTLBB. 

Burst  the  doors  open. 

[They  rush  over  the  body  into  the  gaUery — two 
doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  tive  others— 
Foices  deadened  by  the  distance^Gash  of 
arms — then  all  at  once  a  profoumd  silence,  x 


SCENE  VI. 


couHTXss  TKBTSBT  (with  a  light). 
Her  bed-chamber  is  empty;  she  herself 
Is  no  where  to  be  found!  The  Neubrunn  too. 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  missing.  If  she  should 

Be  flown But  whilher  flown  ?  We  must  call  up 

Every  ioul  in  the  house.     How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  tliese  worst  bad  tidings 7   O 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  ratum'd 
Home  from  the  banquetl—Hark !  I  wonder  whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake!  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.     Hark !  what  is  that? 
'T  is  hastening  up  the  steptl 


SCENE  VII. 

COURTBSS,   GOBDOH. 

GOBDON  Crushes  in  out  of  breathj. 
Tisa  mistake! 
*T  is  not  the  Swedes — Ye  must  proceed  no  further — 
Buder  I— O  God  !  where  is  he? 

aot^Don  fobserving  tf^ Courtbss). 

Countess!  Say 

couirrBSS. 
You  are  come  then  from  the  castle  I  Where  's  my  hus- 
bud? 

GOBDON  fin  an  agony  of  affright). 
Your  husband !— Ask  not !— -To  the  Duke 

COUNTBSS. 

NottiU 
You  have  discover'd  to  me 

GOBDOH. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.    For  God's  sake!  to  the  Duke. 
While  we  are  speaking— — 

[CaUing  loudly, 
Butler!  Butler!  God! 

COUNTBSS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[BuTLxa  comes  from  the  Gallery. 

GOBDON. 

T  was  a  mistake— "T  is  not  the  Swedes — it  is 
The  Imperialist's  Lieutenant-General 
Has  sent  me  hither — will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — You  must  not  proceed. 

BUTLBB. 

He  comes 
Too  late.  [Gobdon  dashes  himself  against  the  wall. 

GOBDON. 

O  God  of  mercy ! 

COUNTBSS. 

What  too  late  7 
Who  will  be  here  himself!    Octavio 
In  Egra  ?  Treason !  Treason !— Where 's  the  Duke  7 

[She  rushes  to  the  Gallery. 


SCENE  YIII. 


fServants  run  across  the  Stage  full  of  terror.  The  whole 
Scene  must  be  spoken  entirely  without  pauses.) 
SBNi  (from  the  Gallery), 
O bloody  frightful  deed! 


I 


CODRTISS. 

Whatiait,Seni? 
PAOB  (from  the  Gallery). 
O  piteous  sight ! 

[Other  Servants  hasten  in  with  torches. 

COURTUB. 

What  is  it  7  For  God's  sak« ! 

SElfl. 

And  do  you  ask  ? 
Within  the  Duke  lies  murdei'd — and  your  husband 
Assassinated  at  the  Castle. 

[The  CouRTiss  stands  motionless. 
PKM ALI  SEKTANT  {rushing  (uross  the  stage). 
Hrip!  help!  the  DuchMs! 

BUBGOMASTBK  (enters). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Load  cries,  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house? 

SOBDOR. 

Tour  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 
In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd  ! 
BUBOOMASTBB  {rushing  out). 

Heaven  fbii>id ! 

riBST  SBBTART. 

Fly!  fly!  they  murder  us  all  I 

SBGORD  SBBVART  {carrying  silver  plate). 

That  way  !  The  lower 
Passages  are  block'd  up. 

▼oiCB  {from  behind  lA«  Scene). 
MakeToom  for  the  Lieuienant-Gcneral ! 

[At  these  words  the  Courtbss  starts  from  her  stupor^ 
collects  herself,  and  retires  suddenly. 
▼OICB  {from  behind  Ae  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people !  Guard  the  door ! 


SCENE  IX. 


To  these  enters  Octatio  Piccoi^miri  with  all  his  Tmin. 
M  the  %ame  time  Dkvebbux  and  Macdohald   enter 
from  out  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdier s. —Vi kV- 
lbrstbir's  dead  Body  is  carried  m>er  the  back  part  of 
the  Stage,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  crimson  tapestry. 
OCT  A  V 10  {entering  abruptly). 
It  must  not  be!  It  is  not  possible! 
Butler!  Gordon! 
I  'II  not  believe  it.  Say  no ! 

[GoBOON,  without  answering,  poinU  witJi  his  hand  to 
the  Body  of  Wallerstcir  as  it  is  carried  over  the 
back  of  the  Stage.  Octavio  looks  that  way,  and 
stands  overpowered  with  horror. 

OBVEREUX  {to  BuTLEB). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece— the  Duke's  sword— 

MAC0O.<«AU>. 

Is  it  your  order — 

BUTLEB  (pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
H«th  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Db\ebeux  and  Macdo:<ald  retire  with  marks  of 
obeisance.  One  drops  away  after  the  other, 
till  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon  remain 
on  the  stage. 

OCTAVIO  {turning  to  Butlbr). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  wlien  we  parted  7 
O  God  of  Justice! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand !  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 


Bqi^B. 
*Tour  hand  is  pure.    You  have 
AvailM  yourMlf  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Merciless  man! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord — 
And  sLiin  thy  Emperoi's  holy  name  with  murder. 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination  7 

BUTLER  (calmly). 
1  've  but  fulfilled  the  Emperor's  own  sentence. 

OCTAVIO. 

0  curse  of  Kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  tliere  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Despatch  T  Couldst  thou  not  grant  the  merciful 
A  time  for  mercy  7  Time  is  man's  good  Angd. 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence. 
And  th«¥ulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  you  against  met    What  is  my  offence? 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  1  deliver  d,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this  :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow  ; 

1  pull'd  tly  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  stand 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.     I  always 
Knew  what  I  ^Md,  and  therefore  no  result 

Hath  power  to  frilfliten  or  surprise  my  spirit. 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order ;  for  this  instant 

1  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperors  Throne, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 

From  a  j  ust  j  udge.  [Exit  Butlbr. 


SCENE  X. 


To  these  enter  the  Coumtess  Tehtskt,  pale  and  disor- 
dered. Her  utterance  is  slow  and  feeble,  and  unim- 
passioned. 

octavio  {meeting  her). 

O  Countess  Tertsky !  These  are  tlie  resulU 

Of  luckless  un blest  deeds. 

COURTESS. 

Tlicy  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.     The  Duke  is  dead. 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappear'd. 
This  house  of  splendour,  and  of  princely  glory. 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  affrighted  servants 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.     1  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  (with  a  deep  anguish). 

O  Countess!  my  house  too  is  desolate. 

COURTBSS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd  ?  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  7  Lo !  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor^s  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spare  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  imputed  to  th«  Authful  as  a  crime — 
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The  evil  destity  snrprited  myAroihef 
Too  suddenly :  he  could  not^ink  oifi"  tbem. 

OCTAYIO. 

Speak  not  of  Tengeaoce !  Speak  not  of  maltreatment! 

The  Emperor  is  appeased ;  the  heavy  iaulC 

Hath  heatily  heen  expiated— nothing 

Descended  from  the  father  to  the  daughter. 

Except  his  glory  and  his  senrices. 

The  Empress  honours  your  adversity, 

Takes  part  in  your  afflictions,  opens  to  you 

Her  motherly  arms!  Therefore  no  farther  fears; 

Yield  yourself  up  in  hope  and  confidence 

To  the  Imperial  Grace ! 

coDNTBSs  {witli  her  eye  raised  to  heaven). 
To  the  grace  and  mercy  of  a  greater  Master 
Do  I  yield  up  myself.     Where  shall  the  body 
Of  the  Duke  have  iu  place  of  final  rest? 
In  the  Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  found 
At  Gitschin,  rest  the  Countess  Wallenslein; 
And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted       ' 
For  his  first  fortunes,  gratefully  lie  wish'd 
He  might  sometime  repose  in  death !  O  let  him 
Be  buried  ther^    And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
Remains,  I  ask  the  like  grace.    The  Emperor 
Is  now  proprietor  of  all  our  Castles. 
This  sure  may  well  be  granted  us — one  sepulchre 
Beside  the  sepulchres  of  our  forefothers ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Countess,  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale! 
COUNTKSS  (  reassembles  all  her  powers,  and  speaks  with 
energy  and  dignity^,    *  • 

3pbu  think 


More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  believe 
I  would  survive  the  downfal  of  my  house. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After  a  monarch's  crown — the  crown  did  fate 
Deny,  hut  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !  We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more  worthy  of  our  ftee  station 
Than  a  dbhonour'd  life. — I  have  taken  poison. 

OCTAVIO. 

Help  I  Help !  Support  her  1 

COUHTBSS. 

Nay,  it  is  too  late. 
In  a  few  moments  is  my  iate  accomplished. 

[BxU  CoDrr  A; 

GOBDON. 

O  house  of  death  and  borrort! 

[//»  Orricaa  enters,  and  brings  a  letter  with  llbe 
great  seal. 
GoaooN  {steps  forward  and  meets  him). 

What  it  this? 
It  is  the  Imperial  Seal. 

{He  reads  the  Address,  and  delivers  Ae  letter  to 
OcTAVio  wiOi  a  look  of  reproach,  and  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[OcTATio  with  his  whole  frame  expressive  of  sudden 
anguish,  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

{The  Curtain  drops.) 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  U.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

or  JISUS  COLLIGE,  CAMBBIOOK. 

Dbab  Sib, 
Accept,  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  grateful  attachment, 
tlie  following  Dramatic  Poem,  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form,  the  fall  of  a 
man,  whose  great  bad  actions  have  cast  a  disastrous 
lustre  on  his  name.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  as 
intricacy  of  plot  could  not  have  been  attempted  with- 
out a  grots  violation  of  recent  facts,  it  has  been  my  sole 
aim  to  imitate  the  impassioned  and  highly  figurative 
language  of  the  French  Orators,  and  to  devdop  the 
characters  of  the  chief  actors  on  a  vast  stage  of  hor- 


rors. 


Yours  fraternally, 


S.  T.  COLBBI|>GK. 


THE  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE,  The  TuiUeries. 

BABBBBB. 

The  tempest  Gathers — be  it  mme  to  seek 

A  friendly  shelter,  ere  it  bursu  upon  him. 

But  where?  and  how?  1  fear  the  Tyrant's  soul— 

Sudden  in  action,  fertile  in  resource. 

And  rising  awful  'mid  impending  ruins; 

In  splendour  gloomy,  as  die  midnight  meteor, 

That  fearless  thwarts  the  elemental  war. 

When  last  in  secret  conference  we  met. 

He  scowFd  upon  me  with  sospiciooB  rage, 

Making  his  eye  the  inmate  of  my  bosom. 

1  know  he  scorns  me — and  I  feel,  I  bate  him — 

Yet  there  is  in  him  that  which  makes  me  tremble* 
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Enter  Talluh  and  Lbsbmdei. 

TALUBM. 

It  was  Barrere,  Logendre!  didst  thoa  mark  him? 

Abrupt  he  tum*d,  yet  lingered  as  he  went. 

And  towards  us  cast  a  look  of  doubtful  meaning. 

LSGIlfOaB. 

I  marii'd  him  well.    I  met  his  eye's  last  glance^ 

It  menaced  not  to  proudly  as  of  yore. 

Methought  he  would  have  spoke — but  that  he  dared 

not — 
Such  agitation  darken'd  on  his  brow. 

TALLIIN. 

'T  was  all  distrusting  guilt  that  kept  from  bursting 
Th'  imprison'd  secret  struggling  in  the  face  : 
E'en  as  the  suddsli  breexe  upstarting  onwards 
Hurries  the  tliunder-clond,  that  poised  awhile 
Hung  in  mid  ain  red  with  iu  mutinous  burthen. 

LKGKIfDSB. 

Perfidious  Traitor! — still  afraid  to  bask 
In  the  full  blase  of  power,  the  rustUng  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatness, 
Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  conveiges ; 
And  lore  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  all, 
Canning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain  ! 

TALLIBN. 

Yet  much  depends  upon  him — well  you  know*^ 
With  plausible  harangue 't  is  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
With  truth-mix'd  falsehood.     They,  led  on  by  him, 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  their  own  destruction, 
Support  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

LKCKNDSB. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty 

To  scare  or  cheat  the  simple  into  slaves ! 

Yes — we  must  gain  him  over:  by  dark  hints 

We  'II  show  enoufjli  to  rouse  hit  watchful  fears, 

Till  the  cold  coward  blaze  a  patriot. 

O  Dan  ton !  murder'd  friend !  assist  my  counsels — 

Hover  around  me  on  sud  memory's  wings, 

And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  iu  my  heart 

Tallien !  if  but  to-morrow's  fateful  sun 

Beholds  the  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead ! 

TALLIBIf. 

Yet  his  keen  eye  that  (lashes  mighty  meanings— 

LBGBlfDBB. 

Fear  not — or  rather  fear  th'  alternative, 

And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice. 

But  see — hither  he  comes— let  us  away ! 

His  brother  witli  him,  and  the  bloody  Couthon, 

And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  St-JusL 

[Exeunt 

Enter  BosisPiinSB,  Coutbon,  St-Just,  and  Robbs- 

PIEBBB  JUNIOB. 
'  BOBBSriBBBB. 

What!  did  La  Fayette  fdll  before  my  power  ? 

And  did  I  conquer  Rolands  spotless  virtues? 

The  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergniaud's  tongue? 

And  Brissoi's  ihoughtfiil  soul  unbribed  and  bold? 

Did  lealot  armies  haste  in  vain  to  save  them? 

What!  did  th'  assassin's  dagger  aim  its  pofat 

Vain,  as  a  i^ream  of  murder,  at  BBT  bosom?  j 

•■        »j[-^s. 


And  shall  I  dread  the  soft  loxorioas  Tallien  T 
Th'  Adonis  Tallien!  banquet-hunting  Tallien T 
Him,  whose  heart  flutters  at  the  dice-box?  Uim, 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots'  downy  pillow 
Resigiu  his  head  impure  to  feverish  slumbers! 

I  cannot  fear  him — yet  we  must  not  scorn  him. 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conquer'd  Brutus, 
Th*  Adonis,  banquet-hunting  Antony? 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified :  and  though 
The  stream  runs  clear,  yet  at  the  bottom  lies 
The  thick  bljck  sediment  of  all  the  factiouB^ 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

COUTBON. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  them — fatal  error! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  died? 
And  Gollot  d'Herbois  dangerous  ip  crimes? 
I've  feaKd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shambles, 
Compared  with  which  the  sun-scorch'd  wilderaeM 
Of  Zara  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

ST-IUST. 

Rightly  thou  judgeM,  Couthon !  He  is^e^ 

Who  (lies  from  silent  solitary  anguish. 

Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements.    Tlie  howl  of  maniac  uproar 

Lulls  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  himself. 

A  calm  is  fatal  to  him — tlien  he  feels 

The  dire  upboilings  of  the  storm  within  him. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds ! 1  dread 

The  fierce  and  restless  turbulence  of  guilL 

BOBBSPIBBBB. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours?  The  stem  tribunal? 
Dumas?  and  Vivier?  Fleuriot?  and  Louvet? 
And  Henriot  ?  We  *ll  denottOfe  A  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behold  to-inorrow^t  tun  roll  westward. 

BOBBSPIBBBB  JOIflOB. 

Nay— I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  horrors 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 

1  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
Became  the  patriot ! 

BOBESPIEBBB. 

Host  unworthy  wish ! 
lie,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  traitors. 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward!  'T  is  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  other's  (ate. 
O  thou  art  brave,  my  brother !  and  thine  eye 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  battle — 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest ! 
There  is  unsoundness  in  the  state — To-morrow 
Shall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  massacre ! 

BOBBSPICBBE  iUKlOB. 

Beware!  already  do  the  sections  murmur— 
■  O  the  great  glorious  patriot,  Robespierre — 
Tlie  tyrant  guardian  of  the  country's /reedbm  /> 

COVTBOif. 
T  were  folly  sure  to  work  great  deeds  by  halves ! 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fickle  heart 
Of  cold  Barrere ! 

BOSESPIEBIIE. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him ! 

BOBBSPIBBBB  lUlflOB. 

If  he — if  all  forsake  thee — what  remains  ? 
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BOBESPIBBKE. 

the  steeI-«trong  Rectitude  of  soul 

rrly  sublime  'mid  circling  tiriues! 

t  Victories,  my  counsels  form'd, 

Ik  around  me  with  sun-flittering  plumes, 

the  darts  of  caluany  fall  pointless. 

[Exeunt  cateri.     Manet  Cotrraov. 
couTBON  {solus). 
ceive  ourselves !  What  goodly  virtues 
3  the  poisonous  branches  of  ambition ! 
)espierre  I  thou  'It  guard  thy  country's  freedom 
ilize  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp, 
insciencc,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamours, 
I  thine  ear,  nor  whinpcrs — blood-stain'd  tyrant! 
t  is  Conscience?  Superstiiiou's  dream, 
(uch  deep  impression  on  our  sleep — 
g  ih'  awakeu'd  breast  retains  its  horrors! 
stums — and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

{Exit  GoirraoN. 

Enter  Robispierkk  anc/  BaKBMB. 

ROBKSPIEllKE. 

no  daager  but  in  cowardice. — 
wc  make  the  danger,  when  vtefear  it. 
:  such  force  without,  as  will  suspend 

I  and  trembling  treachery  of  these  members. 

BARRERE. 

•e  a  pause  of  terror. — 

ROBESPIERRE. 

But  to  whom? 
he  short-lived  slumber  of  the  tempest, 
ig  its  strength  anew.     The  dastard  traitors! 
lat  would  undermine  the  rooted  oak! 
! — a  moments  pOHc!—- 'T  is  all  their  life. 
BAIRERE. 

:li  they  talk — and  plausible  their  speech. 
I's  decree  has  given  such  powers,  that-^— 

ROBESPIERRE. 

That  what? 

BARRERE. 

;dom  of  debate— 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Transparent  mask! 
sh  to  clog  the  wheels  of  government, 

the  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
:  them  to  their  duty — Englith  patriots! 

the  congregated  clouds  of  war 

II  around  us?  In  our  very  vitals 

not  the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  ? 
at  shall  counteract  the  sclfiiih  plotlings 
:hes,  cold  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 

vkhose  power  directs  th'  eternal  justice  ? 

or  secret-sapping  gold?  The  first 
but  transient  as  the  ills  that  cause  it; 
the  virtuous  patriot  rendered  light 
lecessities  that  gave  it  birth  : 
er  fouls  the  fount  of  the  republic, 

it  How  polluted  to  all  ages: 
(es  the  state  with  a  slow  venom, 
ICC  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever, 
ncorruptible,  1  ne'er  could  bribe  them— 
re  they  hute  me. 

BARRBBE. 

Are  the  sections  friendly  f" 


ROBESPIBKRB. 

There  are  who  wish  my  ruin — but  I  '11  make  them 
Blush  for  the  crime  in  blood ! 

BABBBRB. 

Nay— hut  I  tell  thee. 
Thou  art  too  fond  of  slaughter — and  the  right 
(If  right  it  fie)  workest  by  most  foul  means! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Self-centering  Fear!  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Mercy! 
Too  fond  of  slaughter! — matchless  hypocrite! 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  Brissot,  Danton  died! 
ThoMght  Barrere  so,  when  through  the  streaming  streets 
Of  Paris  red-eyed  Massacre  o'er-wearied 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood? 
And  when  (O  heavens!)  in  Lyons'  de^p^red  square 
Sick  fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  slain, 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bleii  the  day? 
Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece 4f  all  horrors, 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder!  Now 
Aloof  ibou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  paie  face  in  tlie  skirts  of — Mercy  I 

BABRERB. 

O  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Wliy  now  1  see  thou  'rt  weak — thy  case  is  desperate ! 

The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  turn'd  scolder! 

HORESPIERRX. 

Who  fr^  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  for  his  own. 
Denounced  twice — and  twice  I  saved  his  life! 


[Exit. 


BARRERE. 


The  sections  will  support  then — there  's  the  point? 

No !  he  can  never  weadier  out  the  storm — 

Tel  he  is  sudden  in  revenge — No  more! 

1  must  away  to  Tallien.  [Exit. 


SCENE  changes^lo  tlie  house  of  Adblaidb. 

AoEUUOB  enters,  speaking  to  a  Sbbvaht. 

ADBLAIDB. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee! 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would  soon  return? 

SERVANT. 

He  is  in  the  Tuilleries— with  him  Legendre — 

In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd :  as  I  approach'd 

lie  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 

I  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Returns  the  letter. 

ADELAIDE. 

Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Exit  Sbitant. 
O  this  i^Bw  freedom  I  at  how  dear  a  price 
We  Ve  bought  the  seeming  good !  The  peaceful  virtues, 
And  every  blandishment  of  private  life, 
The  father's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 
All  sacrificed  to  liberty'a  wild  rioL 
The  winged  hours,  that  scatter'd  roses  round  me, 
Languid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  along. 
And  shalie  big  gall-drops  from  tlieir  heavy  wings. 
But  I  will  steal  away  tliese  anxious  thoughts 
By  the  soft  langnishment  of  warbled  airs. 
If  hapl/  melofliat  may  lull  :he  sense 
Of  foiBow^  «  while 
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\  Soft  sane  of  ykrm.  it 
;  Of  cue  •oeet 


Tdl  ae.  M  «fcaf  lioh^ 
■av  iluMLHiL  peace  be  fo«ad  * 
BaWrroa  duifbia'  of  dtc  tkia^ 
Far  fm  i^smiHX  vm^  «!«  fiio^ 
From  tbe  pomp  of  teefCreiJ  tfaie. 
FnMB  iW  rebcT*  noicv  bate. 


foL 


Is  a  cocta^  vale  riv  dwclk, 
Liu'DtA£  fo  the  Sabbath  belk! 
Siill  aroand  her  orp*  are  leea 
SpotleM  hoooar's  mrrkcr  mica. 
Lore,  the  fire  of  pUaAiDg  fearv 
Sorrow  Mntling  throogh  her  leart ; 
And.  coBKcioot  of  the  past  employ. 
Memory.  bow>m-4priiig  of  joy. 

TALUEX. 

I  dunk  ihee.  Adelaide!  't  was  cveet.  thoo^ 
Bat  vhy  thy  brow  o'ercaM,  thy  cheek  «o  wao  ? 
Thoa  look'M  as  a  lorn  maud  bcvde  some  stream 
That  siglis  away  the  soul  in  fond  despairing. 
While  sorrow  ud,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Banfs  o'er  the  troabled  fountain  of  tier  eye. 

ADILSIDK. 

Ah  \  ratlier  let  me  ask  what  mystery  lowers 

On  Tallien's  darken'd  brow.     Thou  dost  me  wroo^— 

Thy  soul  distemper d,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil? 

TALLIES. 

Tell  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  blood  was  spilt  ? 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers? 
It  has  been  borne  too  tamely.     Fears  and  cunes 
Groan  on  our  raidni(;ht  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreauns 
Tlireaten  the  avsassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
lie  dies! — nor  lias  the  plot  escaped  his  fean. 

ADELAIDE. 

Yet — jet — lie  cautious!  much  I  fear  the  Commune— 
Tlw  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  fate  with  bis 
Fast  link'd  in  close  indissoluble  union. 
The  Pale  Convention  — 

TSLLIBII. 

Hate  him  as  they  fear  him. 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

ADELAIDE. 

Th'  enthusiast  mob,  confusion's  lawless  sons — 

TALLIEJf. 

They  are  aweary  of  his  stem  morality, 
I  Tbe  fair-mask'd  offspring  of  ferocious  pride. 
The  sections  too  support  the  delegates : 
All— all  is  ours!  e'en  now  tlie  vital  air 
Of  I  jbrrty,  condeoted  awhile,  is  bursting 
(Force  irresiiktible!)  from  its  oompressnre — 
To  shatter  the  arclKhemisl^in  the  explowm ! 


I 


Lcc  as,  feff|xifid  of  an 

shrmel  T 
a  y*a«  of  it  int 

Aw«T  •»  iW  Gdwcbcbm  :  with  tkai 
SoflitibelMnld«f(Ud 
their  bUea 
of 
twoAiopofmy 
Antictpaie  the  moaiirr's 

\Crj  fnm  CW  rf»vn  «f— -Ao 
eke  Tyrmmt  '• 

talaikx. 
Bear  re  that  oatcrr?— If  iW 
C*«9  for  a  moment  bold  his  faie 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  pooianl  that 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart! 


ACT  IL 

SCE5E.— TV  Com 


iiA 


aosEsriEiiB  [mummts  tke  Trimtme). 
Once  more  befiu  it  that  the  voice  of  truth. 
Fearless  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  round 
Cy  en«y  and  her  hateful  brood  of  hcU, 
Be  lieard  amid  this  hall .  once  more  befits 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  oft 
Has  pierced  through  faction's  veil,  to  flash  on  crimes 
Of  deadliest  import.     Mouldering  in  tbe  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitiff  corse;  my  daring  hand 
Leveird  to  earth  his  blood-cemented  throne, 
My  voice  declared  h»  guilt,  and  stirr'd  up  France 
To  call  for  vengeance.     I  too  dng  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abased  ■ 
Her  ardent  sons.     Long  time  the  wdl-tnm'd  phraiei 
The  high  frangfat  sentence,  and  the  lofty  lone 
Of  dccbmalioo^lhunder'd  in  this  hall, 
Till  reason  'midst  a  labyrinth  of  w<mls 
Perplcx'd,  ill  silence  feem'd  to  yield  assent. 
I  durst  oppoiik    Soni  nf  mj  bnnoored  friend! 
Spirit  of  31ara^  iipon  dwil  call — 
TI10U  know'st  nm  laidifi^lMiow'st  with  what  warm  seal 
I  lOfliLthe  capse  of  janiea,  stripped  thf  mask  . 
FraGi  fictioQ's  deadly  Hsage, andaestrtiy'd 
Her  traitor  ItfQod.    Whose  patriot  arm  hnrFd  down 
Heberl  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  friends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate!  those,  who  long 
Mask'd  treasoa'a  form  in  liberty'Haiff  garb. 
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Lonn  MaecJl  France  wilb  blood,  and  <lynl  defy 

Scowl-d  once  agaiD  defiance!  »  my  Mai 

MiBbl  cope  with  worihyfoet 

l.m.>r;.iuirloo!     I-Kobapi™! 

l>eople  of  France, 

l-».  «h«  U..U  ll»d.uurd  dap»<  hn)ed 

Hear  mel  Beneall.  (he  leoffeance  of  Uie  bw. 

Lnok  j»le  wiO.  fe«,  Md  nil  oa  hidu  lo  bclp  Ibcffl  1 

WI.Ddi>e>..«UHn>dI  who  Onlld^it  belie 

The  hydra-headed  faction  lifu  anew 

My  .poile-  oamei  Speik.  je  .Mmplitf  l-nd, 

Her  daring  from,  and  fmiiful  from  her  wound.. 

Of  wlul  am  1  iccuKd  t  of  wbel  tinince  crime 

U  Mmimiluin  Raliapiemi  secuKd, 

Thw  Ihromih  iLUhall  <l.el.ui>(.ediKonuiil 

SbonUI  nmroiiirl  who  >bill  .peaXI 

Freedom  li™! 

Op.U>».lon8»^ 

BclimB'l>efoulhe.r<l  Wbowu  i.  ..rged. 

Amid  tliD  hall  of  Jacobiii*  u>  un 

Friendly  lo  lyranii,  Uial  »ctur.l  d«r« 

WboM  iollucnce  lirnodmi;  a>r  Ihii  lullDo'd  hall, 

O-EBlaDlioe! 

IIh  cbill'd  ench  Innijuii  lo  •ilance.     Wlin  deMray'd, 

toaBtriiiDi. 

Th.  l™loni  of  delHIa,  aiid  earned  Ihrnugb 

1  did— for  1  lhoU|;hl  (hem  honiM. 

Tbe  taul  liw.  Ilul  doom-d  ihe  dclee>la, 

And  Heaien  torefend  Ihal  lenueance  eceahaold  •trike, 

Unheard  beFure  llieirequali,  n  Ihe  bar 

Erejo.iicodoom-d  Ihe  blow. 

Wbere  trucllr  ul  ibrDDnl.  nnd  BunlLY  rcign'd 

WiU,  ber  Duo...  eo-«|.«IT  S.,-ihou  man 

Trailor,  Ihou  didiL 

or  mi«l.lT  el«|uen«,  «1.ok  law  -u  tball 

tc*.  Ihe  accomplice  of  (heir  dark  disiBna, 

A»l.ile  did.t  (hou  defend  lhen>.  wlien  Ihe  uorm 

Lowcr-daKafediUdncc-WheDlhecloudafrowD-ddarller, 

TiK  inlce  of  Fnnee  ai«<nbled  in  her  »» 

Fear'd  For  yourMlF  and  lefi  lliem  lo  Ibeir  hie. 

Oh,  1  hsTc  mark'd  ihee  lone  and  ihniUBh  die  leil 

Seen  (h)  feul  projeeu.     Yea,  ■mbitioui  nun. 

rjoMifyiL    UwoawiKandcood. 

Self-wiird  dielalor  o'er  (he  redm  of  France, 

FalUonlhybcad.     Look  lewihy  hcotlier'aUeed.- 

1  ha.e  InoB  iniirk'd  llicc,  Bolinpiurre— and  DOK 

Diabonoor  thine!  Ue(l»  Brm  patrio^ 

Proclaim  lliev  iiailor— Ijranl! 

Thou  (be  Foul  parricide  of  Liberiy  I 

IW-^-nrer. 

Ilia  well. 

He  from  mj  bioth«-.      I  parlake  hia  guiji. 

lanalrailor!  ol,,  (l.nllliiid  fallen 

HeUlaull,  Ihe  inUruilxnl  bi^like  of  lliotc 

Itrolher.  b,  my  «ul, 

More  d«ir  1  hold  Ihee  Urm,  hcan,  ibal  ihu. 

Will,  me  Ihou  dirul  10  tread  the  dan(;eraui  palh 

An  iaolaled  p^lriol-I.eiDmed  around 

Of  Tir(ue,  (ban  Ihil  nature  twined  her  coiila 

tlj  fjclioD'a  Doity  pack ;  bnel  anil  Wy'd 

Of  kindred  round  ua. 

Dy  ilie  foul  liell-lioundi  ohii  know  no  scape 

From  juilice-  oumrtlch'd  .r.i..  bul  by  die  force 

Yei,  allied  in  gnjlt. 

Tbal  picrcei  Ilirou^b  hiir  breatl. 

ETCDOinblnodyeare.     Ob,  (I»q  won)  wnlch, 

[M.™Kn,  and  .Inut.  -if-DowH  u.ilA  tkt  Ijrani! 

ThoDworaethanSjIlBi  bail  thou  not  proteribed. 

Vca.  in  noil  Fnulanlicipaiioo  •laughler-d, 

Nay,  hnl  I  will  be  heard.     Tlwru  wu  a  lime, 

Each  patriot  rcpreaentaiive  of  Fiaucel 

Bul  lims  are  chinned,  and  lilljny  preiaila. 

Wai  not  Ihe  younger  Oaar  loo  lo  reiga 

O'er  all  our  •aliaui  anniea  >n  die  wulh, 

«n-rillany  aball  fill,     Fni.«  could  not  hr»k 

And  uill  coniiDue  Iben.'  U>>  merchant  wijei! 

A  monarcb'i  >wHy— ■aundilbedicUlof'i  naolB- 

Bore  looibinijw  her  earl 

Bit  merchant  wileal  Oh,  grant  me  patience,  Ileann! 

Wai  it  by  merchant  wilea  I  gain'd  you  bach 

""'"^'tkfdiiB. 

Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  capdre  lawen 

Hare  muiinllj  now  di.in  whm  Ike  liand 

V-Kcd  high  (he  Encliih  Dan!  or  fought  1  Ihen 

or  I'riiaal  fofged  ber  felini,  arlW  cior 

With  meicliaol  wilea,  when  award  in  band  1  led 

And  Damon  talkM  of  Tirtuc! 

Or  liartcr'd  I  For  .ictoiy,  when  denlb 

Siroile  ocr  the  racking  utraiiu  wi(h  giani  atHdc, 

Ob,  iliai  Briwi 

And  Jibonk  hit  ebon  plumei.  and  itemly  amilcd 

Thai  Uebcn  iiTcd,,«i)d  DanloBt  QiaDl'fom  _ 
r — 4» »-**- 

The  Lu^  «.n.f(,&is^d  .pn-d  the  aUl 
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fji  ufef  T.  foa^f 1 1  like  a  merdual  dten  * 
Ofa,  fHUience!  patience! 

•oca»OB  l'ohc. 

How  thb  Toaoger  trruit 
Moalh*  oac  ddianee  lo  b»!  even  w 
He  lud  led  on  the  annio  of  ilie  toaih, 
Till  once  a|^in  ilie  pUiot  of  France  were  drendi'd 
Wiib  ber  tMnc  Uood. 

coixoT  D'atatoit. 

Till,  once  a(;ain  dispby'd, 
hfoaf  tad  tragedy  bad  call'd  me  forth 
Tlie  mim'mler  of  wrath,  whiUt  klaughler  by 
Had  balbed  in  biaman  blood. 

Di;ao»  ciASici. 

No  wonder,  frieod. 
That  we  an  iraiiort — that  our  headi  muu  fall 
Beneath  the  axe  of  deatli !  When  CaeMr-like 
Keif^  Kolieftpierre,  't  b  widely  done  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Brutus.     Tdl  me,  bloody  man, 
BaU  thou  not  parcell'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  wou  in  6ght, 
Between  your  curst  triumvirate  I     You,  Coutbon, 
Co  vith  my  brother  lo  the  southern  plains; 
'  Sl-Jvsi,  be  youn  ihe  army  of  the  north ; 
fit^ntinut  I  rule  at  Paris. 

KOSBSPIBIKE. 

Blalchlesi  knave  I 
What — not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek — 
Not  one  poor  hluOi  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale! 
Thai  I  who  ruin'd  BrtMOi's  towerinf;  hopes, 
I  who  discoverd  llclicn's  impious  wiles, 
And  sharp'd  for  Damon's  recreant  neck  ihe  axe, 
Should  now  Ixr  traitor !  had  I  l>een  so  minded, 
Think  yf  I  had  dcsiro\'d  the  very  men 
Wliite  plots  re«eml>led  mine?  Bring  forth  your  proofi 
Of  this  deep  ireavin.     Tell  me  in  wlioie  breast 
Found  ve  the  fatal  scroll?  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  Uie  sliameless  falsehood  7 

COLLOT  d'dERSOIS. 

Ask  you  proofi? 
Bobespierre,  what  proofs  were  ask'd  when  Brissot  died? 

LECCHDRB. 

What  proofn  adduced  you  when  the  Danton  died? 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  feirleas  of  thy  frowning  brow. 
Proclaim 'd  bim  guiltless? 

BOBKSPlBBtB. 

I  remember  well 
The  fatal  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
Tliat  I  kill'd  Caesar  and  spared  Antony. 
But  I  have  been  too  lenient.     I  have  spared 
The  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  9wn  must  flow 
To  fill  tlie  current. 

[Loud  applamm. 
Triumph  not  too  soon, 
Justice  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  St-Just,  and  mounts  tite  Tribune. 


ST-JU8T. 

I  come  from  the  committee — charged  to  speak 
Of  mutters  of  high  import.     I  omit 
Tliuir  orders.     A^presentatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  his  own  pcison  speaks  St-Just 
What  bis  own  heart  shall  dictate. 

TAU.lKir. 

Hea^  ye  ibis, 


luohed  del<fales  of  France?  Sc  Imm. 
from  yoarcommiuee 
Of  maners  of  hi^  ioiporl — ycf  oositB 
Their  orders!  BeprcMBiaiives  of  France; 
Thai  bold  oMn  I  denounce,  who  diaobeys 
Tlie  naiion's  ordef«. — I  denooice  Si-Jntf. 

[ 

ST.  JCfT. 

Bearme!  [FioUml\ 

BOHSnCBBK. 

UeUullbeheard! 

BOCBIMkS  L*OISB. 

Bfnst  we  contaminate  tliis  sacred  hall 
With  the  fool  breath  of  treason  * 

COIXOT  D'asmnois. 

Dof  huBcwsy! 
Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 

coimoii. 

Oh,jast|iroeeedii^* 
Bobespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech — 
And  Bobespierre  is  a  tyrant !  Tallieo  rcipa. 
He  dreads  to  hear  the  voice  of  innoeenee — 
And  St-Just  must  be  silent! 

UKBHDBB. 

UeedvreweU 
That  justice  guide  our  actions.     No  liehi  import 
Attends  this  dav.    I  move  St- Just  be  beard. 


rSfBOJi. 
Inviobte  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

[Futient 

ST-JOST. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  times  are  changed. 

When  St.Just  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 

Robespierre  is  call'd  a  tyrant     lien  of  France, 

Judge  not  too  soon.     By  popular  discontent 

Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile. 

Was  Pliocinn  murder'd  ?  Ere  ye  dare  pronounce 

RobcKpierre  is  guilty,  it  befits  ye  well, 

Consider  who  accuse  him-     Tallien, 

Bourdon  of  Oiae — the  very  men  denounced, 

For  their  dark  intrigues  disiurb'd  the  plan 

Of  government.     Legend  re,  the  sworn  friend 

Of  Dantoo,  fall'n  apostate.     Dubois  Craned, 

He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalists —  ^ 

CoUot  d'Herbois— 

BOUBDON  L*01SB. 

What— shall  the  traitor  rear 
His  head  amid  our  tribune — and  blaspheme 
Each  patriot?  sliall  the  hireling  slave  of  faction — 

ST-JDST. 

I  am  of  no  faction.    I  contend 
Against  all  factions. 

TALLlBlf. 

I  espouse  the  cause 
Of  truth.    Bobespierre  on  yi-ster  mom  pronounced 
Dpon  his  own  authority  a  report. 
To-day  St-Just  comes  down.     St-Just  neglects 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  harangues 
TInM  l)b  own  will.     O  citizens  of  France, 
4f  4(ip  ^  you — I  weep  for  my  poor  country — 
I  tfinble  for  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway. 
And  with  more  insolence  than  kingly  pride 
Bale  the  republic 
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BILLAUD  TAIBNIUS. 

Shudder,  ye  repreaenUliTee  of  France, 
Shudder  with  horror.    Henrioc  commandi 
The  marebaird  Torce  of  Pari*— Hen  riot. 
Foul  parricide—  the  twom  ally  of  Hebert, 
Denounced  by  all —  upheld  by  Robespierre. 
Who  spared  La  Valette?  who  promoted  biok, 
Suin'd  with  the  deep  dye  of  nobility? 
Who  to  an  ex-peer  pare  the  high  command  I 
Whoecreen'd  from  justice  the  rapacious  thief  7 
Who  cast  in  chains  the  friends  of  Liberty? 
Robespierre,  the  self-styled  patriot  Robespierre- 
Robespierre,  allied  with  Tillain  Daubign^ — 
Robespierre,  the  foul  arch-tyrant  Robespierre. 

BOUKDOir  l'oisb. 
lie  talks  of  virtue — of  morality — 
G>nsistcnt  patriot !  he,  Daubignes  friend ! 
Benriot's  supporter  rirtuous !  Preach  of  virtue, 
Tet  league  with  villains,  for  with  Robe^ierre 
Villains  alone  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant ! 
I  style  thee  tyrant,  Robespierre ! 

[Loud  applauses. 
bobbspikbbb. 
Take  back  the  name.    Ye  citiiens  of  France — 

[FioUnt  clamour.  Cries  of— Down  with  the  Tyrant ! 

talubh. 
Oppression  hJls.    The  traitor  stands  appall'd — 
Guilt's  iron  fongs  engrasp  his  shrinking  soul — 
lie  hears  assembled  France  denounce  his  crimes  '• 
He  sees  the  mask  torn  from  his  secret  sins — 
He  trembles  on  the  precipice  of  fate. 
Fall*n  guilty  tyrant!  mnrdec'd  by  tliy  rage. 
How  many  an  innocent  victim's  blood  has  stain'd 
Fair  Freedom's  altar !  Sylla-like,  thy  hand 
Bfark'd  down  the  virtues,  that,  thy  foes  removed. 
Perpetual  Dictator  thou  mightst  reign, 
And  tyranniie  o'er  France,  and  call  it  freedom ! 
Long  time  in  timid  guilt  the  traitor  plann'd 
His  fearful  wiles — success  embolden 'd  sin — 
And  his  stretch'd  arm  had  grasp'd  the  diadem 
Ere  now,  but  that  the  coward's  heart  recoil'd, 
Lest  France  awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  her  dream, 
And  call  aloud  for  vengeance.    He,  like  Cesar, 
With  rapid  step  urged  on  his  bold  career, 
Evett  to  the  summit  of  ambitious  power. 
Aid  deem'd  the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting. 
Was  it  for  this  we  huri'd  proud  Capet  down? 
Is  it  for  this  we  wage  eternal  war 
Against  the  tyrant  horde  of  murderers, 
The  crown'd  cockatrices  whose  foul  venom 
Infects  all  Bkrope?  was  it  then  for  tlib 
We  swore  to  guard  our  liberty  with  life, 
That  Robespierre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 
to  act  yet  sunk  so  low.     The  glowing  tiame 
That  animates  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 
f(ot  yet  cxiinguish'd.     1  invoke  thy  shade,  , 

Imaiortal  Brulwi!  1  too  wear  a  dagger;  'i- 

And  if  the  rcpruscntutlres  of  France, 
Through  fear  or  favour,  should  delay  the  sword      "*'  - 
Of  justice,  Tallien  eumlates  thy  virtues ;  '  ^ .  T' 

Tailicn,  like  Brutus  lifu  llio  avenging  arm;      -"  d|i 
Tallien  shall  save  his  country.  '   "  '  * 

[Fiolent  appla&m. 

BILLAUD  VABBIXIIBS. 

I  demand  .    , 


The  arrest  of  all  tlie  traitors    Memorabla 
Will  be  this  day  for  France. 

lOBBSPIBBBB. 

Tea!  memorable 
This  day  will  be  for  France for  villains  triumph. 

LBBAS. 

I  will  not  share  in  this  day's  damning  guilt. 
Condemn  me  too. 

[Gre€U  cry^Doum  with  the  Tyrants  I 
{The  two  RoBBSPiBBBBS,  CoUTBOB,  St-Just  and  Lbbas 

are  led  off.)  * 


ACT  III. 

ScBNK  conCtiiuef. 

COLLOT  d'bBBBOIS. 

Caraar  is  fallen !    The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 

Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poisonous  dew. 

Is  rooted  from  its  base.     This  worse  than  Cromwell, 

The  austere,  the  self-denying  Robespierre, 

Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  with  terror  mute 

We  listen'd  to  the  hypocrite's  harangues, 

Has  heard  Iiis  doom. 

BILLAUD  VABBimBS. 

Yet  must  we  not  suppose 
The  tyrant  will  foil  tamely.    His  sworn  hireling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  lienriot 
Commands  the  force  of  Paris.     I  denoimce  him. 

rsiBON. 
I  denounce  Fleuriot  too,  the  mayor  of  Paris. 

Enter  Dubois  Csarcb. 

DUBOIS  CBAllCi. 

Robespierre  is  rescued.    Henriot  at  the  head  * 

Of  the  armed  force  has  rescued  ^  fierce  tyrant. 

COLLOT  n'SBBBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsin — call  all  the  citiaens 

To  save  their  country — never  yet  has  Paris 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALUBN. 

It  is  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent. 

{Loud  applauses. 

COLLOT  d'HBIBOIS. 

The  national  Convention  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

Enter  a  Mbssbngkb. 

-^  MBSSXHOBB. 

Rohei|iierre  has  reach'd  the  Commui|e.    They  espouse 
Tho  tyrant's  cause.    St-Just  is  up  in  arms! 
Sb>illst — the  young  ambitious  bold  St-Just 
Harangues  the  mob.    The  sanguinary  Couthon 
TtaArfts  for  your  blood. 

[Tocsin  rings. 

TALLIBlf. 

Tliese  tyrants  are  in  anns  against  the  law : 
Outlaw  the  rebels. 

£nter  Mbbliit  op  Douat. 

■^  "  MkBLIN. 

Health  to  the  representatives  of  France  I 

I  past  this  moment  through  the  armed  force — 

Thoy  askM  my-name — and  when  they  heard  a  delegate. 

Swore  I  was  not  the  friend  of  France. 
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oouiST  om 
The  tTranb  ihreaien  ut,  as 
The  ctnoon't  moaih  on 

EuiermmotkerU 


IS. 

ihevcani'd 


^CfB. 


SCCOJIO  MnMUCES. 

haranpids  tbc  Jaeobifak— the  club 
Espouse  Ibe  caue  of  Robespierre. 

Enier  mmoAer  )llSSC3i«BB. 


TUB*  ■nUHCXK. 

All  '•  lost— the  tyrant  triumphs.     Ilenhoc  leads 

The  soldiefs  to  his  aid. Already  I  hear 

The  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
This  sacred  hall. 

TAbUfta. 

Why.  we  will  die  like  men  then ; 
The  represeniatiTCS  of  France  dare  deuth. 
When  duty  steels  ihetr  bosom*. 

{Lmii  apploMses. 
TAU.1BH  {mMUresiiug  the  galleries). 

Glizens! 
France  is  insulted  in  her  ddegates — 
The  mnjesly  of  the  republic  is  insulletl — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.     An  armed  force 
Tlireats  ihc  Convention.    The  Contention  swears 
To  die,  or  save  the  country ! 

[/"I'olemf  applauses  from  the  yallerie  i . 
CITUCH  {from  above). 

We  too  swvar 
To  die,  or  sare  the  country.     Follow  me. 

[.///  the  men  quit  the  galleries. 

Enter  another  Me5SB!«GCB. 

rOt'RTB  MBSSKNGKB. 

Ilenriot  is  taken  ! — 

[l/tuil  applauses. 
Ilenriot  is  taken.     Three  of  your  bnvc  soldiers 
Swore  iliey  would  xeiie  the  rebel  slave  of  tyrants, 
Or  perish  in  tlie  attempt.     As  lie  palroll'd 
Tlie  streeu  of  Paris,  stirring  up  the  mob. 
They  seized  him. 

[.■tpplauses. 

SIIXAI'D  TARBNNBS. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
Live  to  the  future  day. 

Enter  Bol'BDON  l'Oim  suford  in  hand. 

BOUBDOil  l'oISB. 

I  have  clear'd  tlie  Commune. 

[.i/rplauscs. 
Through  the  tliroog  I  rush'd, 
Brandisliing  my  good  sword  to  drench  its  bLde 
I>eep  in  tlic  tyrant's  heart.    Tlic  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.     I  met  tlie  soldiery— I  spake 
Of  the  dictator's  crimev — of  patriots  chain'd 
in  dark  deep  duogeom  by  his  lawless  rage— 
Of  knaves  Mscurc  beneath  his  fostering  povtcr. 
I  spake  of  Liberty.     Their  honest  li«arts 
Caught  the  warm  tlame.  The  general  hhout  burst  forth, 
•  Live  tlie  Convention— Down  with  Robespierre !* 

[.-Ipplamsex, 
[Shtmtsfrom  withnmt—Down  with  the  tjfunt! 

TALLIBN. 

I  licar,  I  hear  the  soul-inspiring  sounds, 

France  shall  be  saved !  her  generoiu  sons,  attached 


1 


To  principles,  not  persoos,  ^pom  liie  idol 

Tbry  vonfaipp'd  onee.     Yes.  Bobsspiagrs  shall  taAl 

As  Capet  fell!    Oh !  never  let  as  deem 

That  FnM«e  shall  crouch  beneath  a  tynmt's  llirooe. 

That  the  almighty  people  who  liave  broke 

On  their  opprasMWs'  beads  the  oppressive  chain. 

Will  court  afain  their  fetters!  easier  were  it 

To  hnri  the  doud-capl  mooniain  from  iia  base. 

Than  force  tbc  hoods  of  slavery  upon  men 

Determined  in  be  free! 

{jtppluHieM. 

Enter    Lb«BXDBB,   a  j^stol  in  one  hanJ,   keys  in  the 

other. 

LB«BiiDBB  {/iiuging  domnjhe  keys). 
So — let  the  mutinous  Jacobins  moel  now 
In  the  open  air. 

[lomd  acpplmuses. 
A  factions  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  stale  since  Daaton  died. 
And  vrith  him  tlie  Cordeliers. — A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-toagued  orators  controll'd  the  club, 
And  bade  them  how  the  knee  to  Robespierre. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.     Cnne  his  eoward  heart — 
This  fate-fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
1  rush'd  into  the  halL     lie  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flasb'd  full 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.     'Mid  the  throng 
lie  mingled.     I  pursued — but  staid  my  hand, 
'xst  haply  I  mi^l  shed  the  innocent  blood. 

[./pp/oiiir*. 

riKBOH. 

They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admission — 
uxpeli'd  me  from  their  sittings. — Xow,  fbrsootlt. 
Humbled  and  trembling  iv-insert  my  name ; 
Rut  Frcron  enters  not  the  dnb  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt — till,  puriBed 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  ibe  air  in  safety. 

[Shouts  from  without. 

RABBBBB. 

What  means  this  uproar!  if  the  tyrant  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise— 
We  are  as  dead ! 

TALLIB?!. 

And  wherefore  fear  wv  dcatli? 
Did  Rruins  fear  it?  or  the  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Ilipparchus*  breast  the  sword. 
And  died  triumphant?  Caesar  should  fear  death. 
i:rutii»  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 

[Shouts  from  without.  Life  the  Convention — Down 
with  the  Tyrants! 

TALLIE?!. 

Hark!  again 
Tlic  sounds  of  hottest  Freedom ! 

Enter  Dbputibs  from  the  Sbction *• 
CITIZBif. 

Cilixens!  representatives  of  France! 
Hold  on  your  steady  course.     The  men  of  Paris 
Espouse  your  cause.     Tlie  men  of  Paris  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freedom. 

TALLIKIf. 

Hear  yc  this.  Colleagues?  hear  ye  this,  my  bretliren? 
And  does  no  thrill  of  joy  pervade  your  breasts?  <^ 

My  bosom  bounds  to  rapture.     I  have  seen 
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The  sons  of  France  shake  off  the  tyrant  yoke ; 

I  have,  as  much  as  lies  in  mine  own  arm, 

Ilurl'd  down  the  usurper.— Come  death  when  it  will, 

I  have  lived  lon§  enough. 

[Shotits  withont. 
BAIIBIB. 

Hark!  how  the  noise  increases!  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  evening— harbinger  of  death, 
Kings  the  tocsin !  the  dreadful  generalc 
Thunders  through  Paris — 

[Cry  without— Down  with  the  Tyrant! 

Entcrr  Lbcointbb. 

LBCOIXTRE. 

So  may  eternal  justice  blast  the  foes 
Of  France!  so  pcnsh  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
As  Robespierre  has  perished !  Cittxens, 
Caesar  is  taken. 

[Lmui  and  rr/tratrd  applauses. 
I  marvel  not,  that  with  such  fearless  front. 
He  braved  our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
Scowfd  round  the  hall  defiance.     He  relied 
On  ilenrioi's  aid— the  Commune's  vilbin  friendship, 
And  Uenriot's  boughten  succours.     Ye  have  heard 
How  llenriot  rescued  him— how  with  open  arras 

The  Commune  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tyrant 

How  Flcuriot  aided,  und  seditious  Vivier 

Slirr'd  up  the  Jacobins.     All  had  been  lost— 

The  representatives  of  France  had  pcrisli'd— 

Freedom  had  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 

Of  this  foul  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 

Inspired  the  men  of  Paris.     Henriot  call'd 

«  To  arms*  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 

Breathed  eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 

Ixrgendre  frown'd  dismay.     The  tyrants  fled — 

They  reach'd  the  Hotel.     We  gather'd  round— we  call'd 

For  vengeance !     Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair. 

With  knives  they  hack'd  around  tliem.  Till  foreboding 

Ttie  sentence  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  cry 

Of  joyful  thousands  hailing  their  destruction, 

Flacli  sought  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 

Of  death.     Lebas  succeeded.     From  the  window 

Uapt  the  younger  Robespierre,  but  his  fracfured  limb 

Forbade  to  escape.    The  self-will'd  dictator 

Plunged  often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 

Yet  impotent  to  die.     He  lives  all  mangled 

By  his  own  tremulous  hand!  All  gash'd  and  gored, 

He  lives  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Even  now  they  meet  their  doom.    The  bloody  Coutlton, 

The  fierce  Si-Just,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 

To  fall  beneath  the  axe.     I  saw  the  torches 

Flash  on  their  visages  a  dreadful  light — 

I  MW  them  whilst  the  black  bloo<l  roll'd  adowa 

Lach  stern  face,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 

Scowl  round  contemptuous,  dying  as  they  lived. 

Fearless  of  fate ! 

\L(nid  and  rrpeatrd  applauses. 


BARBIRB  {moHMts  the  Tribune). 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  day. 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain, 
TramploB  on  the  oppreisor.     When  the  tyrant, 
Ilurl'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands^    Oh !  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers— when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontiers,  plundcr'd  her  fair  hamlets. 
And  sack'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with  blood 
The  reeking  fields  of  Fkinders.— When  within,    ' 
Upon  her  vitals  prey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason;  and  oppression,  giant  form. 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  tlie  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.     Even  from  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  injured  France,  has  faction  rcur'd 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.     Roland  prcach'd 
Of  mercy— the  uxorious  dotard  Roland, 
The  woman-govern'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France;  and  Petion  talk'd  of  virtue. 
And  Vergniaud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey'd  tongue 
Of  some  soft  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destrucu'on. 
We  triumph'd  over  these.     On  the  same  scaffold 
Where  the  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  blood. 
Fell  Brissot's  head,  the  womb  of  darksome  treasons. 
And  OrleauH,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Hebert's  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance.  ' 

The  last  worst  traitor  triumphed — triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.     By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice 
As  interest  prompted.     In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slumbei'd  in  its  specioui  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.     He  caugliC 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquence, 
lib  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder. 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy!— Never,  never 
Shall  tliis  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.     Though  myriads  round 
And  with  woree  fury  urge  this  new  crusaile 
Than  savages  have  known ;  though  the  leagued  despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasts. 
Sublime  amid  (he  storm  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean. — She  shall  wield 
The  thunder-bolt  of  vengeance — she  shall  blast 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world  ! 
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PROSE  15  RHTME:  OR  EPIGEAHS,  MORALITTES,  AND  THINGS  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 


'EfMs  ia  JauV)ps«  izmifi. 


aU  pMMNM,  aU  del%hm 

of  Love, 
feed  hit  Bcred  flame. 


OA  IB  BT  waki^  draaBi  do  I 
Live  o'er  ifaa  that  bappy  boor. 
WbcB  BidvaT  oa  the  ■aeut  I  lay. 
laide  die  nua'd 


e,  tfealiof  o'er  tbe 
Had  blended  Willi  the  ligbti  of  eve: 
Ae  was  there.  Biy  hope,  my  joy 


Sbe  least  afaiBsC  the  anned 
Tbe  tlatae  of  the  amed  kni^t; 
She  alood  and  Inieo'd  to  my  lay, 
Aaaid  the  lin^rins  lifht. 

Few  sorrows  bath  the  of  her  own. 
My  hope!  my  joy!  my  Generiere ! 
She  loves  me  best,  wbroe'er  I  nng 
Tbe  aoocs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  played  a  loft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  aa  old  and  oMmng  story — 
Aa  old  rode  toof ,  that  toiled  well 
Thai  rain  wild  and  hoary. 

She  lirten'd  with  a  flitting  Modi, 
With  downcast  eye*  and  modetf  gncc; 
For  well  she  knew.  I  cMild  not  chnm 
Bat  gaK  npon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  bb  shield  a  burning  biand ; 
knd  that  for  ten  long  years  be  wooed 
Tbe  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  bow  he  pined  :  and  ah! 
Tbe  deep,  the  low.  the  pleading  lone 
With  which  I  sang  another^s  love, 
InlcrpfcCed  my  own. 


«hiA  j«t  it 


■  Tkbr(*esi 


MwifflMllypdJbhsd. 


— ihvr 


Shelirtca'd 

With 

Ami  she  faqgavc  m« 

Too  fioodly  on 


c. 


,  ihatlgaaed 
berfiMc! 


I  told  ihecnselseom 
That  ciaaed  thai  bold  and  lovdy 
And  that  be  crom'd  the  moan 
day  nor  night; 


from  the  savage 
from  the  darksome 
starting  np  at 
and  annny  glade. 


and  looked  him  in  the  i«ce 
An  angel  beantifkl  and  bright; 
And  that  be  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserahle  Knight ! 

And  that  nnknowing  what  he  did. 
He  Imped  amid  a  marderoos  band. 
And  awd  from  onixage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land ! 

And  bow  she  vrept,  and  cbsp'd  his  knees; 
And  bow  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  acorn  that  erased  bb  brain. 

And  that  she  noised  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  bb  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  fbresl-lcaves 
A  dying  man  be  lay. 

Bb  dying  words — hot  vrhen  I  ceach'd 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
Hy  fsllenog  voice  and  paosing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pityl 

All  impolses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilTd  my  guileless  Genevieve; 
Tbe  mosic  and  the  dolefol  tale, 
Tbe  rich  and  balmy  eve; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 
An  andistingnisliabla  throng, 
And  gentle  vrUhM  tong  tidbdoed, 
Sobdoed  «Bfl  cberbb*d  loag! 


■ 


...■  'r 


She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 
She  hliuh'd  with  lore,  and  virgiii-«h«iiie ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  beared — she  stepp'd  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  widi  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  fice. 

T  was  partly  Lore,  and  partly  Fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride; 
And  so  I  wen  my  Generieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 


DUTY  SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 

TBE  ONLY  SURE  FRlBND  OF  DECUNINO  LIFE. 
A    SOLILOQUY. 

CTncianoid  within  to  see  all  changed  without, 

Is  a  blank  lot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubL 

Yet  why  at  others'  wanings  shouldst  thou  fret  ? 

Then  only  mightst  thou  feel  a  just  regret, 

Hadst  thou  withheld  thy  lore  or  hid  thy  light 

In  selfish  forethought  of  neglect  and  slight 

O  wiselicr  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed, 

JKhile,  and  on  whom,  thou  mayst — shine  on !  nor  heed 

Whether  the  object  by  reflected  light 

Return  thy  radiance  or  absorb  it  quite: 

And  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

Old  Friends  bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 

Lore  them  for  what  they  are:  nor  lore  them  less. 

Because  to  thee  they  are  not  what  they  were. 

PHANTOM  OR  FACT? 

A  DIAI^OGUB  IN  YERSB. 
AUTIoa. 

A  LOVELY  form  there  sate  beside  my  bed. 
And  such  a  feeding  calm  iu  presence  shed, 
A  tender  love  so  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
That  I  unnethe  the  ^ncy  might  control, 
T  was  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
Wooing  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul ! 
But  ah !  the  change— It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet— 
Alas!  that  change  how  ^in  would  I  forget? 
That  shrinking  back,  like  one  that  had  mistook ! 
That  weary,  wandering,  disavowing  Look ! 
T  was  all  another,  feature,  look,  and  frame. 
And  still,  meihought,  I  knew  it  was  the  same! 

riiiRD. 
This  riddling  ule,  to  whRC  does  it  belong? 
Is  'C  history  7  vision  ?  or  an  idle  song  ? 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  q»ace 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  place? 

ADYHOa. 

Gall  it  a  moments  work  (and  such  it  seems), 
This  tale 's  a  fragment  from  the  life  of  dresms; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife, 
And 't  is  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

LINES  COMPOSED  II ST  FEBRUARY,    iSay. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.    Stags  leave  their  lair — 

The  bees  are  stirring — birds  are  on  the  wing — 

And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 

Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring! 

And  I,  the  ^hile,  the  sole  unbusy  thing, 

Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !  Glide,  rich  streams,  away  1 
Witli  lips  unbrighten'd,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll : 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  ? 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Vsasi,  a  breexe  'mid  blossoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
fFhen  I  was  young  ? — Ah ,  woful  when ! 
Ah  for  the  change  'tvixt  now  and  thenl 
Thtt  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O^er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along  :— 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in 't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower4ike; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old?  Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth  's  no  longer  here! 

0  Youtli  I  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'T  is  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 

1  '11  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit—* 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toU'd  :— 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  goneT 

I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slgiB, 
This  drooping  fpril,  this  aWdjjibii 
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WnMz  o«rvari  fDra  and  featurt  aro 

■r  fiaafk  but  in  |uit; 
Imc  m-zai  viiibui  »  pood  aad  fur 

Be  4«ck  with  ihe  heart. 


11>I:^  SCGGCSTTD  BY  THE  LAST  WORDS  OF 
BERtXGAHIUS. 

Ol     A!V?(0   DOM.    1088. 

^«  jurrv  r«-.i:  rowvifoce  fUggeriDg  and  the  I^»pe, 
Siua  Hial.  I  »:  V  i<fonr  my  God  appear, 
1'(  L  Ji  IT  \*  aoqaincd.  as  I  hope ; 
It  K  n.  it  >t  r\^demDed,  as  I  fcnr. — 
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rLtCTlOX   ox    TIE  ABOVE. 

;  <T.i  ULii  oo4e»'  haJ  I  slootl  by  i)iy  bed, 

\<  u'.  p.xxi  .  hevr.  meek  soal !  I  would  have  said  : 

!  uru*  s  it:>f^  *r*'*'^F  from  riiit  humble  fear. 

Al  »rs  a-.'C  Hroo^  alike  through  storms  to  steer 

1.41.1  javanl.      What    though    dread   of   threaten 'd 

iealh 
Aji£  ccaf««a  torture  made  thy  hand  and  breath 
ni.-*ia»u>c  u*  the  truth  within  thy  heart? 
TYjc  n..±.  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twice  didst 

«c*rt. 
ffx:  w.Tit  wU  thee,  was  a  learned  strife, 
>  31.x  «.•>  r  t^  as  10  claim  ihy  life : 
liu  is«nM»  kad  rttach'd  lleavcn,  who  never  knew 
^'lu-rx  sii  OM  Ji:f4rtence  *twixt  tlie  false  and  true ! 

T;   "*  t*^  wcarr  mU  trophies  not  your  own. 

.■*■■:■;  r.n  *  "o  ^on  them  when  he  stood  alone, 
\TU  r— »i  T  'y^  of  mnranf  BESENCAaB — 
^  :  -«£  :iv:  j.'<.  io«i  then  the  man  compare ! 

!>j:  L  i    •:•  i»rk    coo^nial  minds  how  rare! 

>o  rv>.:  ;*  rrjcoJ*  '•iih  kiiidre<l  zeal  did  burn  ! 

>.->  :  .-.-:  :-':^  S«irt»  awaited  his  return ! 

py-.-*;:  ::.■  .k.';k.'  «h<D  prince  and  peas.int  fell, 

Ik"  or'^  J.vr.hAOJcd  from  llie  spell, 

L:kt  I.  <fv^iSK  «orm  that  (lems  tlw  starless  ni(;hl. 
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.  ^  ^  >lo*«\l  :n  ilio  scintv  circlet  of  his  liyht 

,,  p  .       -.1.   n..  -<.•'*         *  ^  ^^   ^^^^^  ^  ^,     j^cj  ^i,  n  ^iT\n^tr  if  Ik-  mitlidrew  tlie  ray 
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The  a-^^voJin;:  Pay-»ur  uith  a  bolder  eye 
||j(h  lic  c.irh  Ji-w-iln^p  on  our  trimmer  la\nrn! 
Yot  uoi  for  ihi*,  if  wise,  will  i»c  decry 
The  >(Hn%  anJ  xini^it'.U'S  of  the  timid  Dawn  ! 
l.e>i  <>^  w«'  tempi  ill*  approaching  Noon  to  scorn 
The  misi»  and  painted  va|iours  of  our  Morn. 

THE  DKVILS  THOUGHTS. 

FaoM  U\»  briuHliioe  bed  at  break  of  day 
A  walking;  iho  Devil  is  gone, 
To  V  i»ii  lii»  liiilo  smug  farm  of  the  earth, 
.^nd  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  he  went  over  the  plain, 

And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swish'd  his  long  tail 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 

Oh  !  ho  was  in  his  Sundays  best : 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  came  through. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


!ll5 


He  saw  a  Lawtki.  killing  a  Viper 
On  a  dung-heap  beside  hi*  tiable,  « 

And  the  Devil  ftmiled,  for  it  put  hia  in  mind 
Of  Cain  and  his  brother,  Abel. 

A  PoTiECAiT  on  a  white  horse  , 

Roilu  by  on  liis  vocations. 
And  the  Deril  thouglit  of  his  old  Friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  witli  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility  ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  booksellers  shop, 
(^>uoili  he  I  we  are  both  of  one  college  ; 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once 
Fast  by  the  true  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  tlicre  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig,  with  vast  celerity; 
And  the  Devil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  bow  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat.     There!  quoth  he,  with  a  smile. 

Goes  «  England's  commercial  prosperity.* 

As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell, 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  Hell. 


Gcner.il burning  face 

lie  saw  with  consternation. 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


'  And  all  amid  tbrm  stood  the  tub  or  livb 
High  eniDeni,  bloooiios  ■mbrotial  frail 
Of  TCfHUble  gold  (query  fafcr  mumag  T)  ;  and  aext  to  Life 
Omr  Death,  tha  tbbc  or  aaowLEDOS,  grew  faM  by.— 


So  doaib  ihU  iirtt  sraod  thief 

Tbonoe  op  be  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  Ills 
Sat  like  a  cormorant. — Pjia.  Lo»t,  IV. 

Tb4>  alle.^ory  here  It  ao  apt.  that  In  a  ealalofw  of  Pmrhm* 
nitUimgs  obtained  from  oullating  tbit  MSS.  one  might  rxpect  to  Had 
it  noted,  that  for  .Lira-  Cod.  ^mU  knbeut,  ■TaAOi.-  Thongh 
iadnnl  the  tkadk,  I.  e.  the  bii>liopolic,  »o  called  X«T  i%iyyi'^% 
may  be  regarded  a*  Lira  tenso  tmimentkn-l ;  a  ■oggettlon,  nbicb  I 
owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  boaier;  line,  who  on  hearing  a 
d«>«rriptioa  of  the  net  protlta.  dinner  parties,  roantry  boaaet,  etc. 
of  the  trade,  exclaimed,  •  Ay !  that  '•  what  I  call  Lira  now  !<— 
This  •Life,  our  Death,*  is  tbni  happily  ronirasied  with  the  fruits 
of  Auiburibip.— Sic  nos  oon  nobis  meiiiffcamas  Apes. 

Of  this  pocm.  with  which  the  Fire.  Famine  and  Slaughter  first 
appear«d  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  three  (inu  stao/as,  whirh  are 
wurih  all  the  rest,  and  the  aiath.  were  dictated  by  Mr  Soaihey. 
Between  the  ninth  and  the  ronclnding  staaxa.  two  or  three  are 
omitted  as  grounded  on  snttjacu  that  have  lost  their  laiarest— and 
for  l*rtl(>r  reasons. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  who  General  — >  meant,  the  Author  begs 
leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  did  oaoe  see  a  red-faced  parson  In  a 
dream  whom  by  the  dress  he  took  far  a  General ;  bat  ha  might  have 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCK  all,  that  beat  about  in  Nature's  range. 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  sliouhlst  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change — 

0  yearning  tsouobt,  that  livest  but  in  the  brain? 
Gall  to  the  looiis,  that  in  the  distance  play. 

The  faery  people  of  the  future  day 

Fond  THoUGBT !  not  one  of  all  that  shining  swarm 
Will  brcatlie  on  thee  with  life-enkindling  brcatli. 
Till  when,  like  strangers  slieli'ring  from  a  storm, 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  tlie  porch  of  Death ! 
Yet  still  ihou  haunt'st  me;  and  though  well  I  sec, 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  tliou  art  she. 
Still,  still  as  lliough  tome  dear  emhoditd  good. 
Some  living  love  before  my  eyes  there  stood, 
With  answering  look  a  ready  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  tliee  and  say — •  Ah!  loveliest  friend! 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be. 

To  have  a  home,  an  English  home  and  thee ! 
Vain  repetition!  Home  and  thou  are  one. 
The  peareftill'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
LulI'd  by  the  thrush  and  waken'd  by  the  lark. 
Without  thee  were  but  a  becalmed  Bark, 
Whose  helnuunan  on  an  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  and  pale  his  mouldering  helm  beside. 

And  art  ihou  nothing?  Such  tliou  art,  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  slieep-track's  maze 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  glist'ning  haze. 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread, 
An  ima{;c>  with  a  glory  round  its  head; 
The  enaniour'd  rustic  worships  its  fair  hues, 
Mor  knows,  he  makes  tlie  shadow  he  pursues! 


THE  SUICIDE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Ebb  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wtsh'd  it  or  no 
No  (luestion  was  ask'd  me — it  could  not  he  so ! 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try, 
Aud  to  live  on  be  Yes;  vhat  can  No  be?  to  die. 

natuib'sansweb. 
Is 't  retum'd  as 't  was  sent?  Is  't  no  worse  for  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  you  abb  !  Oill  to  mind  what  you  webb! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  1  gave  you  hope. 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Ruium  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair? 
I  Make  out  the  Invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare ! 


been  mistaken,  and  most  certaiaiy  he  did  sot  hear  any  Dames  taea. 
tloaed.  In  simple  vvrilj.  the  AnthiT  acTnr  meant  any  f>a^,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  but  to  put  a  noncluding  stanza  lo  his  dnjiQerel. 

'  This  phenomenon,  which  ihr  Author  has  himsrif  es|ierlenr«>d, 
and  of  which  the  render  may  find  a  description  in  one  of  the  rarlier 
volumes  of  the  Manchester  Philoaophical  Transactions,  is  applied 
SguraiiTely  in  the  following  passaje  of  the  AlJi  lo  Reflectltm  : 

■  Pindar's  fine  remark  respecting  the  different  effects  of  mnsir, 
on  different  rbaracters,  holds  eqoally  true  of  Gealns:  as  many  a» 
ate  not  delighted  by  it  ara  distarbed.  perpleied.  Irritated.  Tha 
beholder  either  remgnlies  ito*  n  pr^etfA form  of  kit  ««•*  Iteitig. 
tAmi  mt^tt  bofvrt  him  ttUk  a  (Uorg  rofud  iu  ktmd,  or  recoils  from  it 
as  a  spectre.'— AMf  lo  Re/Uetiom,  p.  no. 


\ 


THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOLITARY  DATE- 
TREE. 

A  LAMENT. 


I  uta  tA  Imt*  as  iadUtlact  reoollaetion  of  bavlog  read  eltber  In  obs 
of  ike  poBderoM  toaiM  of  Goorffoof  Veoloe,  or  !■  tome  otbereoiD- 
plialioa  froB  ibe  nBlBtpirwi  Hebrew  Writer*,  am  Apolofoe  or  Bab- 
bioicaJ  Tnditloa  to  tbo  followlag  parpoee : 

^'bile  oar  Int  parenu  ttood  b«fore  tbeir  offended  Haker,  and  tke 
last  words  of  tke  MMitenoe  were  yet  aoaDdlas  In  Adaai's  ear,  the 
gallofal  fklte  Mrpent,  a  ooaatorfeit  and  a  ntarper  from  tbe  begin- 
ning, praanmptnonaly  took  oo  binualf  tbe  cbarocter  of  adrocate  or 
nadiator,  aad  pretending  to  Interoedo  for  Adaas.  exelalaied :  •  flay. 
Lord,  in  tky  Jnatloa,  not  to!  for  tbe  Han  was  tbe  least  in  fknit. 
Ratber  let  tbe  Woman  reiam  at  once  to  tbe  datt,  and  let  Adaai  re- 
main In  tkU  tky  Paradise.*  And  tbe  word  of  tke  Host  Hick  an- 
swered Snun :  •  Tke  umhr  nwrr/M  «/  tke  wicked  are  cruet. 
Trcackeroos  Friend !  If  witk  gnilt  like  tbiae,  it  bad  been  possible 
for  tbee  to  bave  tbe  beart  of  a  Han,  and  to  feel  ib )  yearning  of  a 
haman  son!  for  its  aonntarpart,  tbe  seatence,  wbicb  tbon  now 
ceonsellaat,  shonld  bavabeen  inflicted  on  tbyself.> 


(Tbe  title  of  tke  following  poem  was  snggested  by  a  fact  mentioned 
by  LInnanis,  of  a  Dato-tree  in  a  nobleman's  garden,  wkldi  year 
after  year  kad  pat  forib  a  foil  sbow  of  biouomt.  bat  naver  pro- 
dnoad  fmit,  till  ■  bmnck  from  a  Date>ir«e  bad  been  conreyed 
from  a  distance  of  seme  bnndred  lengaes.  Tbe  first  leaf  of  tbe 
MS.  firom  wbicb  tbe  poem  bas  been  transcribed,  and  wbicb  coa- 
lained  tbe  two  or  three  Inirodnetory  stanicas,  is  wanting:  and 
tbe  antbor  bas  in  vain  taied  bis  memory  to  repair  tbe  Iom.  Bat 
a  mde  drnngbt  of  ibe  poem  contains  ibe  substance  of  the  sianias, 
and  the  render  is  reqnesled  to  receive  it  as  tbe  sabsiitate.  It  Is 
not  Impouible.  that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  years  do  not 
exceed  those  of  ibeaatbor,  at  tbe  time  tbe  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  plaasnre  In  restoring  tbe  Lament  to  its  original  Integrity 
by  a  redaction  of  tbe  tboaghls  to  tbe  reqnisite  Metre.— S.  T.  C. 


1. 


BiNKATi  the  blase   of  a  tropical  sun  tlie  mountain 
peaks  are  the  Thrones  of  Froat,  through  the  absence  of 
objecu  to  reflect  the  rays.  •  What  no  one  with  us  shares, 
seems  scarce  our  own.n    The  presence  of  a  one, 
Tb«  best  beloTod,  who  loTetb  me  tbe  best, 

is  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within  is 
for  tbe  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.    Deprive  it 
of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have  buoyed  it  aloft  | 
even  to  die  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes  a  burthen,  and  j 
crushes  it  into  flatness. 

a. 

The  6ner  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  fairer  and  lovelier  the  object  presented  to  the  '-, 
sense;  the  more  exquisite  the  individual's  capacity  of  I 
joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  means  and  opportunities  of  j 
enjoyment,  the  more  heavily  will  he  feel  the  ache  of 
solitariness,  the  more  unsubstantial  becomes  the  feast 
spread  around  him.     What  matters  it,  whether  in  fact 
the  viands  and  the  ministering  graces  are  shadowy  or 
rcdU,  to  him  who  has  not  hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  to  em- 
brace them  ? 


!  Or  call  my  destiny  niggard !  O  no!  no! 
It  tt  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow. 
Which  being  ineomplete,  disquieteth  me  sol 

for  never  touch  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart. 

But  tim'rously  beginning  to  rejoice 

Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  ht>m  sleep  doth  tlirt 

In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  thy  voice. 

Beloved !  't  is  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 

Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 

And  wishing  witliout  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 

5. 
The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  diair,  - 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee, 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.     At  that  sweet  sight 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  Ibp  the  notes  aright, 

6. 
Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take, 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yore 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake? 
Dear  maid !  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  priie  due : 
Why  was  I  made  for  love,  and  love  denied  to  me  7 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

OR    THE   POET    IM   THE    CLOUDS. 

O!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please. 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mottld 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  liead  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloddland,  gorgeous 
land! 

Or  list  ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Ody&sby 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 


I 


3. 
Imagination;  honourable  Aims ; 
Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die; 
Science  and  Song;  Delight  in  litile  things. 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  iu  the  mau  ; 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  acctise 
My  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen. 


THE  TWO  FOUNTS. 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADT  ON  HER  RECOVERY 
WITH  UNBLEMISHED  LOOKS,  FROM  A  SEVERE  ATTACK 
OP  PAIN. 

T  WAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  could  be. 
That  thou,  SMvcel  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst  endifre : 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf,  and  be 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Methought  he  fronted  me,  willi  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  book  : 
And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wish'd  to  blame. 


-> 


lo  every  hetrt  (quoth  he)  «Dce  A/dam't  tin, 
Two  Fount*  there  are,  of  safFeriof;  and  of  cheer! 
That  to  lei  forth,  and  this  to  keep  within ! 
Dut  she,  whose  aspect  I  find  imaged  here. 

Of  Pleasure  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
That  Fount  alone  unlock,  by  no  distress 
Choked  or  turned  inwani,  but  still  issue  thence 
Unconquer'd  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 

Aa  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shiny  Row, 
Tliat  gracious  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
Stands  smiling  forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright : 

As  though  the  spiriu  of  all  lovely  flowers, 
Inweaving  each  in  wreath  and  dewy  crown. 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  carili  in  vernal  showers, 
llad  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Even  so,  Eliza !  on  that  fare  of  thine. 

On  that  benignant  face,  whose  look  alone 

(The  soul's  iranslucencc  through  her  cryittal  shrine!) 

lias  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

A  beauty  hovers  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
Dut  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stem 
And  torC'ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  Iiis  urn. 

Who  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
In  passion,  spleen,  or  strife)  llie  fount  or  pain 
Ccr flowing  beats  against  lis  lovely  mound, 
And  in  wild  flashes  slioots  from  heart  to  brain  1 

Sleep,  and  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  his  raised  lip.  that  aped  a  critic  smile. 
Had  pass'd  :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lay  weaving  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream: 

Till  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
Thou  hadst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 

0  sweet,  sweet  sufferer !  if  ilie  case  be  so, 

1  pray  tliee,  be  less  good,  lets  sweet,  less  wise ' 

In  every  look  a  barbed  arrow  send. 
On  those  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
Do  any  thing,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend ! 
Hoard  for  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 

WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

Rbsimilis  life  what  once  was  held  of  light. 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight? 
An  absolute  self?  an  element  ungrounded? 
All  that  we  see,  all  colours  of  all  shade 

By  encroach  of  durknes*  made? 
Is  very  life  by  consciousness  unbounded? 
And  all  the  thoughts,  p.iins,  joys  of  mortal  breatli, 
A  war-embrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

We  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I,— 
I  in  my  arms  the  maiden  clasping ; 

I  could  not  tell  tlie  reason  why, 
Out,  oh !  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 


Her  father's  lq|ve%he  hade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearU  indeed. 


SONNET, 

COMPOSED  BY  THE  SEASIDE,  OCTOBER  1817. 

Ob  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  case, 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please; 

Or  yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy;  or  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
'Twist  crimson  banks;  and  then,  a  tnveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudlaod,  goi|[eous 

land! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  witli  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Bise  to  tlie  swelling  of  tlie  voiccful  sea  ! 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  ask'd  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  1  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Nea*ra,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimcne,  or  Lucrece? 

IL 

■  Ah,»  replied  my  gentle  foir; 

«  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air? — 

Chuse  tliou  whatever  suits  the  line; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Only— only — call  me  thinef* 


Slt  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 

To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health; 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 

His  servants,  oxen,  hones,  cows, — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse ! 


Hoarse  Maevins  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


But  follu  say  Mwias  is  no  ifli;^ 
But  Mxvius  makes  it  clear 
Tliat  lio  's  a  monster  of  iin  ass — 
An  afts  wiiliout  an  car! 

Thebr  comes  from  old  Avaro'n  grave 
A  deadly  stench—  why,  sure,  they  hnv<* 
lramure«l  his  soul  witliin  Ills  Grave? 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  said. 

That  Bit was  dead  j 

Why,  tlien,  what  said  the  city? 

The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 

And  shaking  sigh'd,  and  sighing  s.iid, 

•  Pity,  indeed,  't  is  pity  !> 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground, 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city? 
The  other  ninr  parts  shook  llicir  head, 
Repeating  what  the  lenlh  had  Mi<l, 

•  Kty,  indeetl,  't  is  pity  !• 


Vot'B  poem  must  eternal  he. 
Dear  Sir! — it  cannot  fail — 
For  't  is  incomprehcnkihle. 
And  wants  both  Iwad  and  tail. 


SwAxs  sing  before  they  die — 't  were  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


THK  WASnF.HIN(;S  OF  CAIN. 
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PHEFATORY    NOTE. 

A  rftiMK  romposltion,  onp  ool  in  nrtre  nt  least,  tepm*  prlmti 
faelt  to  re«|nir«  ri|ilaiiation  orapulo.-w.  It  m»%  writioo  in  lh«  yrar 
179N.  nvar  .>i?ihvr  Slawry  in  SniDfrtfuhin*.  ai  ««hirb  plnn>  {jutHrimm 
tt  amtabile  mmen  !  rii-b  liy  *o  many  a»»oi:iaiion»  anil  rcmllr^iionO 
the  Aaibor  had  lakm  up  hi>  rctiiifnm  in  uitler  to  roju\  ibp  tiHiiply 
andrioAP  oHgbbonrhooii  ol  a  dc:tr  and  luinoareil  fricnil.  T.  Ponic, 
Etq.  Tbr  «ork  wa»  10  ba%e  bi-cn  wriiien  in  tniuvrt  wiib  anuiher, 
«ib<ite  DBinr  14  100  ^pncraltlf  within  ihi;  |>in  im-ii  ofcnniu*  10  l>e 
■anerpiMrily  hroDKbi  into  ronnrclion  wlib  tu<b  a  triHr,  and  «rbo 
«•«  tlirn  rf>«itling  at  a  •mall  dikUm-M  from  .\i-ibfr  Siowi^y.  Tbe 
titir  and  aalijwi  werv  *n|;jm|pd  l>y  in;*eir,  wbo  iiki-wi^edro-w  out 
lb«<acb«nw  and  ih«  otnlent*  fur  earb  of  thr  tbrtn*  Ixtukiur  caniiu, 
of  wbU'b  ibe  w«rk  wa*  to  coaaitt,  and  inbi'-b.  ihr  rcadir  i«  10  l>e 
InlDnDed,  wa*  lohara  baem  fluUbi^  in  oor  ni({lit !  My  itartncr  un- 
dertook lb«  flnlrantii:  I  tbr  MMtMid  :  and  wbitiirTer  bad  done  Jint, 
wsa  10  Ml  aboul  ibe  ibird.  Almost  ibiri;  yrart  bave  paurd  lij; 
jai  at  iki*  naoBflct  I  caonot  wiibonl  aiiaKilbini;  more  tban  a  tmilr 
■001  tbe  qantloii  wbirb  of  ib<;  two  ibin,|t  wa*  ibR  mnrti  imprac- 
ticable, for  a  mind  m  eminently  origlnai  to  iiimp<iM*  anulber  man'* 
ikoaghtftand  l'ancie«,  or  fitr  a  la»ir  ■!>  autien-ly  pure  and  timple  to 
imiut«  tbe  Dejib  of  AI-elT  .Mt-tLink*  I  m-t  h.a  |;rand  and  nolle 
coaDieBant*e  a»  at  tbe  moment  whi-n  bavin,;  diB|<aii.beJ  my  own 
portioa  of  ibe  ta*k  ai  fall  lin;;<r-*|.«-Mi.  I  Lrf.|on«^l  10  b.m  with  ray 
maDBacripl— ibat  look  of  humarout  dr«|iiinilrii(y  fistnl  on  bi«  al- 
most blank  »he«t  of  |ia|.rr.and  tben  iu  Kilmt  ntH-k-pilfoii*  odrni*- 
•ion  iif  failun*  *trn,it;ljn({  with  tbe  «i-n.rf- of  tbe  rnvniiBB  ridiru- 
Ioasoi'«i  of  tbe  wbnleMhom' — r.bi.-li  lirokn  up  in  a  laujjb  :  and  tbe 
Aorient  Mariner  wan  wrilien  in^fad. 

\v*r»  afterward.  bnweTcr,  ilii*  draft  nf  ibe  Plan  and  propnwd 
lBcid*-nl».  and  ibe  portioa  e\ei-uied.  olnained  fj\our  in  ihe  i-^e»  of 
mora  than  o««  pertoa.  wboac  JndgatcBi  i»u  a  |m  -tic  work  i-o«id  not 
but  hate  weighed  with  me,  nen  ibou,>b  no  panfoial  |Miriiditv  bad 
been  thrown  into  the  tame  tcale.  ai  a  mak«-wei,;bt :  and  I  deter- 
mined oB  oumuieai  ine  aaew,  aid  cum|>n»ia;;  tbe  whole  in  •tnnra*, 
Md  made  MWe  progrvu  in  reaiiting  (kit  intfalioo,  wken  adverm 


nBiM  drove  my  Urk  off  tke  •■  Fortnaate  !•!«»■  ot  ibe  Ma 

tbrn  other  and  more  mnmi-ntoua  iulereita  prompted  a  dUlercal 

viijaito,  to  firmer  aacliornr'e  and  a  aecorer  port.     I  kaTa  ia  vaia 

tried  t4>  reix>Tpr  tbe  lin*^  fnm  ibe  falimfiaett  uUrt  of  my 

and  I  can  only  offer  tbn  intiodnrtory  ktaaxa,  wbldi  had  laaa 

miiirtd  10  writing  for  the  pur|io>e  of  pnitairtBit  a  friend'*  jadsaewi    | 

on  llie  mctrp,  a»  a  tiiccimen. 

Lnrincturfd  with  B  twine  of  leave*,  ■ 

Tliai  iMly  iwine  bi«  only  drew  \  \ 

A  lov'.-ly  Ikiy  w»>  iiiur-Lin;;  fruit*. 

Ily  miMiuli,;bt,  in  a  wiiilitrnet*. 

Tbe  morn  waa  liri:,fal.  tbn  air  wa*  fti*. 

And  frnitt  and  flower*  lO'jelher  grew 

On  many  a  nhrud  and  muny  a  tree: 

And  all  put  on  a  (;i-nllu  Luc, 

li.ini;ine  in  iho  a!  adowy  air 

Like  a  picture  rli  b  iind  rare. 

It  wa*  a  ilima'.e  wfa*?r<-,  ibey  *ay, 

Tke  nij'bt  i*  more  U-li>«eil  than  day. 

But  wLo  ik:it  bt-ani'sou*  iloy  beiyaHrd. 

Tlut  Iraulcbui  H<iy,  to  i.'n;ier  beret 

.\liinr.  Ly  night,  a  little  cfaiM, 

In  pluce  *o  tilent  nnd  Miwild— 

llai  be  uo  IriuoJ,  no  luTtuj  Mother  near  T 

I  have  here  fpTen  the  birth,  parf-niace.  and  premalore  deceaa^  r.f 
■he  >  WanderiB({*  of  (Jaiu,  a  |.oum,> — IntmailBi;,  however,  mj 
Reader*  not  ti»  ihink  bo  meaaiy  of  my  judgmeBt,  a«  lu  aappoae  tkit 
I  either  rei;ard  or  offer  it  a»  any  vitMiie  for  tbe  pubilcatioB  of  the 
ftdlowinr;  fni{*iurnt  (nud,  I  m.iy  add.  nf  oo«  or  twii  oibiv*  ia  it* 
nei|{bl»flnrhnod).  in  it*  primitive  iTudiiy.  hut  I  iboahl  ipd  alill 
i;reatiT  difhculiy  in  forgivin;;  my*eif,  were  I  to  record  pro  flrJ/rr 
puMito  a  *ct  of  petty  mi»bap*  aad  anuoyancH  vrhirh  I  myself  wt»b 
to  roi);et.  I  mn»l  l>.'  oontent  ibereforn  with  aasBriB(;  tbe  frieadiy 
neader.  that  ihi-  le»*  hit  attnlmiei  it*  ap|M«r«ncw  to  tbe  Author'* 
will,  cboire.   or  judgment,  the  neantr  to  the  trath  h«  will  be. 

S.  T.  C. 


I 
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CANTO    if. 


-  A  LiTTLR  further,  O  my  father,  yet  a  liltle  further,  and  ' 
we  shall  cumc  into  the  o{'tin  iiioonlight.*  Their  road  ' 
w.ts  through  a  forest  of  (ir-trees;  at  its  entrance  the 
tree:^  sio(»d  at  dislitnc(^k  from  each  other,  and  the  path  | 
was  hro;ul,  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight  tJia-  , 
dows  reposed  upon  it,  and  appearetl  qiiielly  to  mluhit  • 
that  solitude.  But  soon  the  p.ith  winded  and  became 
narrow  ;  the  sun  at  high  noon  sometimes  S|N.>ckled,  but  ' 
never  illuiiiinu<l  it,  and  nnw  it  w.t&  dark  as  a  cavern. 

M  It  is  d.irk,  ()  my  fallin  !•  (>.iid  Knos;  ■  but  tlie  path 
iindtT  our  firt  is  Hiiiootli  and  soft,  and  we  shall  soon 
come  out  into  the  o|K:n  moonlight.* 

HI  Lead  on,  my  child!*  said  Cain  :  *  guide  me,  little 
child!*  And  the  innocent  liille  child  clasped  a  finger  of 
lite  hand  wiiich  had  mttrdcrc<l  the  righteous  Ahrl,  ami 
he  guided  his  fallier.  ■  The  lir  hranchcK  diip  upon 
thee,  my  son.-  i^  Yea,  plea.s.iiillv,  fallur,  for  I  ran  f.tut 
and  e.igeriy  (o  hrin;;  thee  the  pitrher  and  the  cake,  and 
my  l>ndy  is  not  yet  cool.  How  happy  the  ft4]uirrela  are 
thai  feed  on  these  fir-tree«!  ihey  leap  from  Itoiigh  lo 
hough,  and  the  old  s(|iiiri-eU  play  round  tlu-ir  young 
OIK'S  in  ihe  nest.  I  rlmuli  a  tree  yesterday  at  noon.  (> 
my  father,  that  I  nii;;ht  play  with  them ;  hut  thiry  leapt 
away  from  ihe  hranchc»,  even  to  the  »>leiidtr  twigs  did 
ihi-y  leap,  and  in  a  iii.iincnt  1  hi.held  theiti  on  another 
tree.  ^V)iy,  <)  mv  fallier.  would  they  not  plav  with  ; 
me?  I  woultl  he  good  i(»  iheia  as  ihoit  art  good  to  me: 
and  I  groaned  lo  lin-iii  evi-ii  as  thou  gruatteM  when  thou 
gi^e»l  me  lo  eat,  ami  when  ihou  roveresl  me  at  even- 
ing, and  at  often  as  I  hi.nid  at  thy  knee  ami  thine  eyes 
look  at  me.'  Then  (l^iin  stopiiod.  and  stifling  his  groans  j 
he  s;iuk  to  the  earih,  and  the  child  Knos  »too«i  in  llie 
darkness  beside  him. 
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And  Clin  liflcHl  up  Wis  voice  and  iTiud  bitterly,  ami 
•aid,  «  Tlic  Mighty  One  lli.it  pcrMmlcth  me  it  on  this 
side  and  on  tliat;  he  punueth  my  soul  like  the  wind, 
like  the  und-blaiit  he  p:iiMiulli  throu|;h  iiic;  he  »  around 
me  even  a.%  the  air!  ()  thiit  I  mi);ht  be  utterly  no  more! 
I  drftire  to  diir — yu.i,  ihc  lliin(;s  that  never  had  life, 
neither  move  they  upon  the  earth — hehold  !  they  seem 
precious  to  mine  eye*.  ()  tliat  a  man  nii(;lit  live  with- 
out the  hrcath  of  IiIn  u«iitrilii!  So  I  uii(;ht  abide  in  d.irk- 
neM,  and  hlackiicM,  and  an  empty  space!  Yea,  1  would 
lie  down,  1  wouhl  not  rise,  neither  would  I  stir  my 
limbft  till  I  heranic  as  the  rock  in  the  dun  of  the  lion, 
on  which  the  youn|;  linn  rettli'th  his  head  whilst  he 
sleepoth.  For  the  torntnt  (lut  rctari'th  far  off  haih  a 
voice,  and  the  clouds  in  heaven  look  terribly  on  me; 
the  Mi(;hty  One  who  is  a[;aiiiHt  me  s|R>aketh  in  the  wind 
uf  the  ceii.tr  {;rove;  and  in  silence  am  1  dried  up.- 
Then  Enos  Sfkiki*  to  his  father  :  •  Arise  my  f.ithor,  arise, 
we  are  but  a  liiile  w;iy  from  the  place  where  I  found 
the  cake  and  the  pili-hrr.«  And  Clin  s.iid,  «  How 
knowi-si  thou  ?»  and  ihe  cliild  answered — ■  Rehold  the 
lure  rocks  are  a  few  of  thv  strides  dihLint  from  the 
forest;  and  while  even  now  tliou  wrrt  liflinj;  up  thy 
vnitv,  I  heard  the  echo.yi  Then  ihr  child  took  hold  of 
his  falher,  as  if  he  would  rai»c  him  :  and  (I;iin  heinf; 
faint  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  on  his  knees  and  pressed 
himself  a(;ainst  the  trunk  of  a  (ir,  and  stuctd  upright, 
and  followeil  the  child. 

The  path  was  dark  till  within  threi!  strides'  len(;th  of 
its  Ivrniinaliou,  when  it  turnrtl  sudilenly;  the  thick 
black  trc«.-s  formi.>d  a  low  arch,  anil  the  moonlight  ap- 
pearetl  for  a  moment  likf  a  daiyling  portal.  Enos  ran 
I)efore  and  stood  in  ihe  o|M*n  air ;  and  when  Cain,  his 
father,  emcq;<rd  from  the  darkness,  the  child  was  af- 
friiihtcd.  For  the  nii{;lily  liinhs  of  Cain  were  wasted  as 
by  fire;  his  hair  was  as  the  niatle<l  curls  nn  the  Bison's 
foreh«*.id,  and  so  (Oarnl  his  fit-rrc  and  sullen  eye  he- 
nenlh  :  and  the  black  abundant  locks  on  either  side,  a 
rank  and  iaii|;led  miss,  were  siain"<l  and  scorched,  as 
though  the|;rasp  of  a  buinini;  iion  hand  had  striven  to 
rend  them;  and  his  cnnntenance  fold  in  a  strange  and 
Irrrible  lnn(*nai;c  of  ajjonies  thai  had  been,  and  were, 
ami  were  Mill  10  conlinut:  in  b«r. 

The  scene  around  was  deMiiaIr;  M  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  it  was  dcMd.ite  :  I  lie  bare  rocks  f.iccil  each 
other,  ami  |i-ft  a  lonir  and  uiile  interval  of  thin  whiti: 
•and.  You  mic.bl  wander  <>u  and  htok  round  and 
round,  and  |»«fp  into  the  cn-virr*  of  the  rm-ks  and  dis- 
cover noihini;  that  arkn"w.led;;ed  ihc  iuflurnce  of  the 
•e-asons.  Th«re  was  nn  sprin{',,  no  summer,  no  autumn: 
and  the  winler's  snow,  that  woidd  have  been  lovely, 
fdl  not  on  iIicm:  hot  rm-ks  .uid  sf'orrhinf;  sands.  Kever 
morning  lark  had  piiJMul  hiinsi-lf  over  this  desert;  but 
the  hu(;e  "(rrprnt  ofii-n  hissed  ihcri:  iH'ncath  the  talons 
of  the  vnlturc.  .in«l  tin'  vuliiiru  scriMun-.},  his  win(;sim- 
prisfmcil  within  the  roils  of  the  .H.-r|>cnt.  The  pointed 
and  Khattend  suniinilH  nf  the  ridj'.cs  of  the  rocks  made 
a  rude  uiimiiTy  of  liiinian  ruiiccrns,  and  seirmed  to 
prophecy  ituilclv  of  tliin;;s  ili:i(  llicn  w«.'re  not;  steeples, 
and  b:iilli'iiieniit,  iind  sliip^  \Mih  n:ikud  niasis.  As  f:ir 
from  the  %ond  ,-is  a  hoy  nii'ilil  slinc  '^  |H:bble  of  tbir 
brook.  lIuTi:  \v:is  one  rork  by  itS4.-lf  at  a  small  distance 
frtini  the  mnin  ii.li;*-.  It  Ii.kI  Im-cu  precipiiaUtl  there 
p<Thaf»s  bv  ihei'rn.in  wliicli  the  Kartli  Ulti-red  when  our 
first  f.iiher  fell.   Il.:fi»n'  you  .ippiiMcluHl,  it  apiwareil  to 


I 


lie  fiat  on  the  ground,  luit  its  ha«e  •Ian ted  from  iis 
point,  and  l>ctwe«ii  its  |Hiint  and  the  sands  a  tall  man 
might  Htand  upright.  It  was  here  that  Enos  had  found 
tlie  pitcher  and  cake,  and  to  this  pi  tee  he  led  his  father. 
But  ere  they  had  reached  the  rock  they  beheld  a  human 
slia|)e  :  his  l»ack  was  towards  them,  and  they  were  ad- 
vancing unperceivi.**!,  when  they  heard  him  smite  his 
breast  and  cry  aloud,  m  Wo  is  me !  wo  is  me !  1  must 
never  die  again,  and  yet  1  am  perilling  with  thirst  and 
hunger.* 

Pallid,  as  the  reflection  of  tlie  •heeled  lightning  on 
the  he.ivy-«ailing  night-cloud,  Itccamc  the  face  of  Cain; 
but  the  child  Enos  took  hold  of  the  chaggy  skin,  hia 
faihei's  n>lK',  and  raised  his  eyea  to  his'folher,  and 
listening  whispered,  •  Ere  yet  I  conld  •peak,  I  am  •urt*, 
O  my  father!  that  I  heard  that  voice.  Have  not  I  often 
said  that  I  remcmltered  a  sweet  voice.  O  my  father  !  this 
is  it: 4  and  (iiin  trembled  excitingly.  The  voice  was 
swe<'t  indctnl,  but  it  was  thin  and  tpiendous  like  that  of 
a  ^'cblt!  slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  aItO(^thcr,yet  can- 
not rufr.iiii  himself  from  weeping  and  lamentation. 
And,  lieliolil !  Enos  glidi!4l  forward,  and  ereepiog  softly 
rouml  the  basr  of  the  rock,  stood  liefore  the  stranger, 
and  looked  up  inio  his  face.  Ami  the  Shape  shrieked, 
and  turned  roun<l,  and  Cain  beheUl  him,  that  his  limbs 
and  his  face  were  lliosi;  of  bis  brotht-r  AIk:1  whom  he  had 
killeii!  And  din  stofKl  like  one  who  struggl(.>s  in  his 
sleep  becausu  of  the  exceeding  t*'rribleneM  of  a  dre:tm. 

Thus  as  be  stood  in  silence  anil  darkness  of  soul,  the 
Shape  fell  at  his  fi-et,  aud  enibiaceil  his  knees,  and  crieil 
out  with  a  bitter  outcry,  «Tliou  eldi'St  born  of  Adam, 
whom  Kve,  my  mother,  brought  forth,  cease  to  torment 
mo!  I  w.is  feeiliii;;  my  Hocks  in  grren  pastures  by  the 
side  of  quiet  rivers,  :ind  thou  killcdst  me;  and  now  I  am 
in  misery.'  Tlun  Cain  rlosi^d  hit  eyea,  and  hid  them 
with  his  hands;  and  again  he  optriieil  his  eyes,  and 
lookeil  around  him,  and  said  to  Enos,  •What  licholdest 
thou  7  Didst  ihnu  hear  a  voice,  my  son  ?»  ■  Yefe,  my 
father,  I  iM.'held  a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  he 
uttered  a  sweet  voice,  fidl  of  bmcniation.*  Then  Cain 
raised  up  lbcSha|)e  that  was  like  Al>el.  aitd  said  : — >Tbe 
Cre.iior  of  our  father,  who  had  respect  uuto  tliec,  and 
unio  thv  offering,  wherefore  lialh  he  forsaken  thee?* 
Then  tin;  Sha|>e  shrieked  a  second  imie,  and  rent  hia 
garment,  and  his  naki;d  skin  was  like  the  white  sands 
iN^nealh  their  feet ;  ami  he  shrieked  yet  a  third  time, 
aud  threw  himself  on  his  face  upon  the  sand  that  was 
black  with  the  shiidow  of  the  rock,  and  Cain  and  Enos 
sate  l>eside  him  ;  ihe  child  by  his  right  hand,  and  Cain 
by  his  left.  They  were  all  three  under  Uie  rock,  and 
within  the  shallow.  The  Shape  that  was  like  Abel 
raised  himself  up,  and  spake  to  the  child  :  •  I  know 
where  the  cold  waters  arc.bnt  I  may  not  drink  ;  where- 
fore diilsi  thou  then  lake  away  my  pitcher  T>  Bat  din 
sriid,  w  ridsi  thou  not  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  thy  Cod?*  The  Sliapi;  answere<l,  iTlie  liord  is  God 
of  the  living  only,  the  dead  have  another  God.M  Tlien 
the  child  Enos  lifted  up  lib  eyes  and  prayed ;  but  Cain 
n:joict!il  senelly  in  his  heart.  ■  Wretched  shall  they  lie 
all  the  days  of  ihcir  mortal  life,n  exclaimed  the  Shape, 
«  who  Kicrificc  worthy  and  acceptable  sicriHces  to  the 
God  of  the  dead  ;  but  after  iKith  their  toil  ceiisclh.  Woe 
is  me,  for  1  was  well  bi-lovitl  by  the  <«od  of  the  living, 
and  cniel  wrrt  tlion.  O  my  brother,  who  didst  snatch 
me  away  from  his  power  and  his  dominion.*     Having 
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uttered  these  words,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  fled  over  the 
sands ;  and  Gain  said  in  his  heart,  «  The  curse  of  the 
Lord  is  on  me;  hut  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  ?■  and  he 
ran  after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking  over 
the  sands,  and  the  sands  rose  like  while  mists  behind  tlie 
steps  of  Cain,  hut  the  feet  of  him  that  was  like  Abel  dis- 
turbed not  the  sands.  He  greatly  outran  Cain,  and 
turning  short,  he  wheeled  round,  and  came  again  to  the 
rock  where  they  had  been  sitting,  and  where  Enos  still 
stood;  and  the  child  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he 
passed  by,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground.    And  Cain 


DOW  unfielt,  but  never  fbr^gottcn.  It  was  aC  once  iSbm 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow*-traveIler%.  ere  a  sadden 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  lu  to  MokpnilectioD  in 
the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  chapdry :  and  we  sate 
face  to  face  each  on  the  stone  bench  along-side  the  lowf 
weather-stained  wall,  and  as  close  as  potable  to  the 
massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence  :  Even  tlius,  said  be,  like  two 
strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from  the 
same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope  meet  for 


stopped,  and  beholding  him  not,  said,  •  he  has  passed  '  the  first  time  in  the  porch  of  Death  !  All  exircmet  meet, 
into  the  dark  woods,»  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  ,  1  answered ;  but  yours  was  a  strange  and  visionary 
rocks,'  and  ^hen  he  reached  it  tho  child  told  him  that .  thought.  The  belter  tlien  doth  it  beseem  both  the  place 
Im  had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  I  and  nic,  he  replied.  From  a  Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a 
that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground:  and  Cain  Vision  7  Mark  that  vivid  flash  through  this  torrent  of 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  ■  Abel,  my  brother,  |  rain !  Fire  and  water.  Fven  here  thy  adage  holds  true, 
I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit  within  me  is  |  and  its  truth  is  the  moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him 
withered,  and  burnt  up  witli  extreme  agony.  Now,  I  '  to  proceed.  Sloping  his  face  toward  the  arch  and  yet 
pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy  pastures,  and  by  the  averting  his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare 
quiet  rivers  which  thou  lovedst,  that  thou  tell  me  all  that ,  his  words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  wilhio 
thou  knowest  Who  is  tlie  God  of  the  dead  1  where  doth  !  tlie  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

he  make  his  dwelling?  what  sacrifices  are  acreptable 

.     i-tritMii         1  L  Whicb  stola  on  bu  iboaffhta  witb  iti  two-fold  soand. 

unto  him  ?  for  I  have  offered,  but  have  not  been  re-  ,„,«  H-h  h.rd  b,  .od  tb«  .armor  *II  round, 

ceived ;  I  have  prayed,  anil  have  not  been  heard  ;  and 

how  can  I  be  afflicted  more  than  I  already  am  ?•  The  '  ^^  Gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  his 

Shape  arose  and  answered, .  O  that  thou  liadst  had  pity  own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  tlie  storm,  and  in 

on  me  as  I  will  have  pity  on  thee.     Follow  me,  Son  of  *'**^  duskiness  of  that  pljce,  he  sate  like  an  emblem  on  a 


Adam  !  and  bring  thy  child  with  thee  !> 


rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  mourner  on  the  sodded 


And  they  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  between  '  6"^**  **f^"o"'y  one— nnaRW*  «n«"*"ner,  who  is  walching 


I 


tho  rocks,  silent  as  tlie  shadows. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  rsBLiiro  of  sadness,  a  peculi.ir  melancholy,  is  wont  to 
take  possession  uf  inc  alike  in  Spring  and  in  Autumn. 
But  in  Spring  it  is  the  mt'lanclioly  of  Hope  :  in  Autumn 


the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not.  Starting  at  length 
from  his  brief  trance  of  al>»iraction,  with  courtesy  and 
an  atoning  smile  he  renewed  his  discourse,  and  com- 
menced his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  from  the  service 
uf  the  i'lody,  which  the  Soul  may  sometimes  obtain  even 
in  this,  its  militant  sutc,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  plain, 
which  I  immediately  kucw  to  be  the  Valley  of  Life.     It 


it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resignation.   A«  I  was  jour-    PO»««ed  an  aatonishing  diversity  of  soils :  and  here  was 

a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark  one,  forming  just  such  a 
mixture  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  we  may  have  observed 


neying  on  foot  through  the  Apeiininc,   I  fell  in  with  a 
pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and  the  Autumn  and  the 


Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to  have  combined.  In  hi«  **"  ^''*'*  »no""»a«n*"  »'•*-•  >n  »"  April  day,  wlien  the  thin 
discourse  there  were  the  freshness  and  the  colours  of  **''0^»^"  clouds  are  scattered  over  heaven.  AlmoM  in  the 
April :  ^'^H  entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  laiige  and  gloomy 

.  pile,  into  which  1  deemed  constrained  to  enter.     Every 

Tarda  penslpr  **"?'  '  l***^'  **^  *''*''  ^"•''''"11  w^**  crowded   with  tawdry  orna- 

In  Ini  cprnosliaTa.  i  ^enis  and  fantastic  deformity.     On  every  window  was 

I  pourtraycd,  in  glaring  and  ineh^gant  colours,  some  hor- 
But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  Hgure,  I  bethought  rible  talc,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not  a  ray  of 
me  of  the  not  unlovely  deca3fs,  both  of  age  and  of  the  light  could  enter,  untinged  hy  the  medium  through 
late  season,  in  the  sLntely  elm,  after  the  clusters  have  which  it  passed.  The  body  of  the  building  was  full  of 
been  plucked  from  ito  entwining  vines,  and  the  vines  are  people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and  out,  in  uninteUi- 
as  bands  of  dried  withies  around  its  trunk  and  branches.  ;  gible  figures,  with  strange  ceremonies  and  antic  merri- 
Even  so  there  was  a  memory  on  his  smooth  and  ampin  |  ment,  while  others  seemed  convulsed  widi  horror,  or 
forehead,  which  blended  with  the  dedication  of  his  pining  in  mad  melancholy.  Intermingled  with  these,  I 
•mdy  eyes,  that  still  looked— I  know  not,  whether  <  observed  a  number  of  men,  clothed  in  ceremonial  robes, 
upward,  or  far  onward,  or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  wlio  appeared,  now  to  marshal  the  various  groups  and 
where  the  sky  rests  upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I '  to  direct  their  movements,  and  now  with  menacing 
express  that  dimness  of  attraction  which  lay  on  the  ]  countenances,  to  drag  souie  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast 
lustre  of  the  pilgrim's  eyos.'like  the  flitting  tarnish  from  ;  idol,  framed  of  iron  bars  intercrossed,  which  formed  at 
the  breath  of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror!  and  which  ac-  |  the  same  time  an  immense  cage,  and  the  shape  of  a 


conled  with  their  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  when- 
ever he  turned  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or 
on  tlie  left?  It  seemed,  methouglit,  as  if  there  by  upon 
the  brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointmenu 


hu.man  Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder  what  these  things 
might  mean  ;  when  lo  !  one  of  the  directors  cante  up  to 
me,  and  witli  a  stern  and  reproachful  look  bade  me 
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uocorer  my  bead,  for  that  the  place  into  which  1  had 
entered  was  the  temple  of  the  only  true  Religion,  in  the 
holier  recess  of  which  the  great  Godden  penonally  re- 
sided. Himelrioo  be  bade  me  reverence,  as  the  conse- 
cratttl  minister  of  her  ritiis.  Awe-struck  by  the  name 
of  Religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest,  and  humbly  and 
earnestly  intreatcd  him  to  conduct  me  into  her  presence, 
lie  assented.  Offerings  he  took  from  me,  with  mystic 
sprinklings  of  water  and  with  salt  he  purified,  and  with 
strange  sufflations  he  exorcised  me ;  and  then  led  me 
through  many  a  dark  and  winding  alley,  tlie  dew- 
damps  of  which  chilled  my  flush,  and  the  hollow  echoes 
und«r  my  feet,  minglud,  methought,  with  moanings, 
affrighted  me.  At  lengtli  we  entered  a  large  hall, 
without  window,  or  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and 
dormitory  it  seemed  of  perennial  night— only  that  tliu 
walls  were  brought  to  tlie  eye  by  a  number  of  self  lu- 
minons  inscriplioos  in  letters  of  a  pale  pulchral  light, 
that  held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darltness,  on  the 
verge  of  which  it  kept  its  raylo«s  vigil.  I  could  read 
them,  methought ;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
taken  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I  took 
thum  in  sentences,  tliey  were  riddles  and  incomprehen- 
sible. As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard  sayings,  my 
guide  tlius  addressc<l  mo — Read  and  believe :  these  are 
Mysteries! — At  the  extremity  of  the  vast  halt  the  Goddess 
was  placed.  Her  features,  Itlended  with  darkness,  rose 
out  to  my  view,  terril)le,  yet  vacant.  I  prostrated 
myself  before  her,  and  then  retired  with  my  guide, soul- 
withered,  and  wondering,  and  dissatisfied. 

As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a  deep 
buzz  as  of  discontent.  A  few  whose  eyes  were  bright, 
and  eitlier  piercing  or  steady,  and  wIiohc  ample  foreheads, 
with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like,  above  the  eyebrows, 
bespoke  observation  followed  by  meditative  thought; 
and  a  mach  larger  number,  who  were  enraged  by  the 
severity  and  insolence  of  the  priests  in  exacting  their 
offerings,  had  collected  in  one  tumultuous  group,  and 
witli  a  confused  outcry  of  kthjs  iH  the  Temple  of  Super- 
stition!* after  much  contumely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel 
mal-treatment  on  all  sides,  rushed  out  of  the  pile :  and 
I,  methought,  joined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps,  and 
had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  when  we 
were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  lieynnd  the  stature  of 
mortals,  and  with  a  somethin{;  more  than  human  in  her 
countenance  and  mien,  which  yet  could  by  mortals  be 
only  felt,  not  conveyed  hy  words  or  intelligibly  distin- 
guished. Deep  reflection,  animated  by  ardent  feelings, 
was  displayed  in  them :  and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty, 
and  a  something  moru  than  all  these,  which  I  understood 
not,  but  which  yet  fieemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  di- 
vine unity  of  expremion.  Ilcr  garments  were  white  and 
matronly,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  inquired 
her  name.     My  name,  she  replied,  vi  Religion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  affrighted 
by  the  very  sound,  and  sure  from  recent  impostures  or 
sorceries,  hurri(*d  onwards  and  examined  no  farther.  A 
few  of  us,  struck  hy  the  manifest  opposition  of  her  form 
and  manners  to  those  of  the  living  Idol,  whom  we  had 
so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her,  though  with 
cautious  circumsp<vtion.  She  led  us  to  an  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could 
command  the  whole  pluiu,  and  observe  the  relation  of 
the  different  parts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to 


the  whole,  and  of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an 
optic  glass  which  assisted  withoat  contradicting  our  na- 
tural vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  tlie  Valley  of  Life :  though  our  eye  even  thtu  assisted 
permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what 
we  could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  woi,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I  had 
overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party,  who 
had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name  of  re- 
ligion. They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other  with  re- 
membrances of  past  oppressions,  and  never  looking 
back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the  Temple  of 
Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the 
valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  tfie  mouth  of  a  vast 
cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  the  interior  side  of  which,  unknown  to  them,  and 
unsuspected,  formed  the  extreme  and  backward  wall  of 
the  Temple.  An  impatient  crowd,  we  entered  the  vast 
and  dusky  cave,  which  was  tlic  only  perforation  of  the 
precipice.  At  the  moutli  of  ihe  cave  sate  two  figures; 
the  first,  hy  her  dress  and  gestures,  1  knew  to  be  Seiisu- 
ALiTT ;  the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  de- 
clared himself  to  l>e  the  monger  Blasphemy.  He  utter- 
ed big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among  them, 
pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber,  that 
seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of  the  place 
was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  an  old 
dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over  the  Torso 
of  a  statue  which  haih  neither  basis,  nor  feet,  nor  head ; 
but  on  its  breast  was  carved  NikTUaa!  To  this  he  con- 
tinually applied  his  glass,  and  seemed  enraptured  witli 
the  various  inequalities  which  it  rendered  visible  on  the 
seemingly  polished  surface  of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore 
was  this  delight  and  triumph  followed  by  expressions  of 
hatred,  and  vehement  railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet, 
he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly 
recalled  to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of 
the  temple  of  Supentition.  The  old  man  spoke  in  divers 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  vehe- 
mently concerning  an  infinite  serieaofcauses  and  effects, 
which  he  explained  to  be— a  string  of  blind  men,  the 
last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  before 
him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of 
sight:  and  that  they  all  walked  infallibly  straight,  without 
making  one  false  step,  though  all  were  alike  blind. 
31eihouglit  1  borrowed  courage  from  surprise,  and  asked 
him— Who  then  is  at  the  head  to  guide  them?  lie  looked 
at  me  with  ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  an 
angry  suspicion,  and  then  replied,  'No  one.*  Theiiring 
of  blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning : 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  williout 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindn»s  supplied  tlie  want  of 
sight.  1  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror— for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught  a 
glance  of  him  from  beliind ;  and  lol  1  beheld  a  monster 
bi-form  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face  and  shape 
of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  dread  countenance 
of  SupiasTiTioN— and  in  the  terror  I  awoke. 
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OR  «JOHN  A>DF.R90N,  MY  JO,  JOHN.  • 

Scbnb: — A  spacious  drawing- room^  wiUi  music-room 

adjoining. 

CATnBBINB. 

What  are  the  wonls? 

BLIZ*. 

Ask  oar  friend,  the  Improvinatortf;  here  he  comes: 
Kate  has  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Sir;  it  is  that  you  will 

repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr suof;  so  sweetly. 

rniBND. 

It  is  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them,  iiowever,  I 
take  to  be  this: — 

Lots  noold  rvMaln  ibe  tane  \t  ira«, 
WImb  Wis  ware  neitbor  ycMoit  nor  new : 
Yett,  and  In  all  wliliin  iiu>  will  that  rame, 
By  tbe  canv  proofs  would  sbow  Ute\t  ibe  Mne. 

ELIZA. 

What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  From  Deaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  my  brother  niimired  so  much?  It  be- 
gins with  somethin^j  ahont  two  vines  so  close  that  their 
tendrils  intermingle. 

rniRND. 

You  mean  Charles'  speech  to  An^jclina,  in  «tlic  Elder 
Brother. « 

We'll  live  tnguiber.  like  two  OFigbboar  riaet, 
VArclinp,  our  wHilt  and  love*  (u  oof  aaoiher  '. 
We  'II  »f)riii,';  logoibrr,  and  we  "11  liear  one  frnil  ; 
One  juy  »ball  make  u»  smile,  and  onr*  (;rief  nonrn  ! 
One  age  c,n  with  ■«,  and  one  boar  of  denib 
Sball  clo««  our  eyei.  aed  oui>  crare  make  n*  bappy. 

CATBKni?tB. 

A  precious  l>oou,  that  would  p^o  far  to  reconcile  one 
to  old  a(;e— this  love,  i/true!  But  is  there  any  such 
true  love  T 

FBIEND. 

I  hope  so. 

CATRBRINB. 

But  do  you  believe  it? 

ELIZA  {eagerly.) 
I  am  sure  he  does. 

rniRND. 
From  a  niau  turned  of  fifty,  Catherine,   1  imagine, 
expects  a  less  confident  answer. 

CVTOBIIflB. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps, 

FBIBND. 

Even  thnu(;h  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick-name 
of  ImproviMtore.  by  i>erpetratin(;  charades  and  extem- 
pore ver«eA  at  Christmas  times T 

BLIZA. 

Kay,  but  be  ^rious. 

FBIBSn. 

Serious?  Doiihtleis.  A  (jr.ive  pcnwnafje  of  my  years 
:  Giving  a  love-liciure  to  two  younp  ladies,  cannot  well 
■  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty,  1  suspect,  would  lie  for 
,  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  askcil  whctiicr  I  am  not 
j  the  •  elderly  jeniJeraan  •  who  sate  «<  de^pairin^  be&ide  a 
!   clear  stream,*  with  a  willow  for  his  wi{;-block. 

ELlZi. 

Say  another  word,  and  wc  will  call  it  downright  af- 
fectation. 


CATBEBINB. 

No!  we  will  be  affronted,  drop  a  cogiitesy,  and  aik 
pardon  for  our  presumption  in  expectif^  that  Hr  — — 
would  waste  liis  sense  on  two  insiynilieBBt  giirU. 

FDIKND. 

Well,  well  I  will  be  serious.  Ilcm !  Now  then  com- 
mences the  discourse;  Mr  )foores  sonf;  binnf;  llie  lezL 
Love,  as  dislinGuishcd  from  Friendship,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  passion  lliat  too  often  usurps  its  name,  oa 
the  other — 

LITCIOS. 

{Eliza' 1  brother,  who  had  jmt  joined  the  trio,  m  • 
!  wkixper  to  the  Friend.)  But  is  not  Love  the  nnion  of 
iboih? 

FRig?iD  {aside  to  Lucius). 

He  never  loved  who  thinks  so. 

BU  Z4. 

Brother,  we  don't  want ^ori.  There!  Mrs  H.  CHWOl 
arrange  the  flower-vase  without  you.  Thank  you,  Mn 
llartuian. 

LUCIUS. 

I  '11  have  my  revenge !     L  know  what  I  will  say ! 

ELIZA. 

Off!  off!  Now,  dear  sir, — Love,  you  were  sayin^^* 

FBIBND. 

Hush!     Vivachitiy,  you  mean,  Eiiz.i. 

fciaZA  {impatientiy). 
Pshaw! 

PRIK.ID. 

Well  then,  1  was  saying  that  Love,  truly  such,  is  it- 
self not  the  most  coniinou  thing  in  the  world  :  and 
mutual  love  still  less  w.  But  that  enduring  personal 
attai'liment,  so  iKMUtifully  delineated  by  Erin's  sweet 
melodist,  and  still  more  tou(*liini;ly,  perhaps,  in  the  well- 
known  ballad,  <  John  An(len«<m  my  jo,  John,*  in  ad- 
dition to  a  depth  and  conKiancy  of  character  of  no 
every-day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  scnsibflity 
and  teuderness  of  nature;  a  constitutional  communi- 
caliveness  and  uttrrunry  of  heart  and  soul;  a  dcli|;ht 
in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  and  visible 
sii;nsof  the  Kicrainent  within — to  count,  as  it  were,  the 
puI.Hcs  of  the  life  ot  love.  But  ahove  all,  it  supposes  a 
soul  which,  even  in  the  priilc  and  summer-tide  of  life 
— even  in  the  lusiihoo<i  of  health  and  strvn{;th,  had  felt 
ofleiiest  and  priztrd  hii;liest  that  whirh  at;e  cannot  take 
away,  ami  wlii<'li,  in  all  our  lovin^'A,  is  the  Love; 

K  1.17.  A. 

There  is  somelhin(;  heir  {jwinting  to  her  heart)  that 
seemx  to  uuderstand  yon,  hutuanisihe  word  that  would 
make  it  understand  ilM.*lf. 

CATnERI.NB. 

I,  loo,  seem  lo  feet  wli.it  you  mean.  Inteqiret  the 
j  feeling;  for  us. 

FniLMI). 

1  menu  that  wHlinfj  senile  of  the  insufKcingneis 

of  the  ulf  for  ithclf,  which  prcdiKposes  a  generous  na- 
ture to  see,  in  tiie  total  hcin(j  of  another,  tlic  siipple- 

:  raent  nn<I  rompletion  of  its  own  —  that  quiet  |»er|)eliial 
sn'king  \*hii"h  the  prevnce  of  tl'e  hclovrd  object  mo- 

'  dnIaicH,  not  suspends,  uhrrc  the  heart  momently  finds, 
and,  iindin(;,:i4;ain  seeks  on—  lastly,  when  >  life's  chaope- 

,  ful  orh  haH  passd  the  full."  a  cojfimiud  faith  in  the 
nohlencHK  of  liiinianit\ ,  thus  bront;ht  home  and  presaed. 
as  it  wiTi!,  to  the  very  hovnn  ol*  hourly  experieore :  it 
sup|H>&e.s,  I  tHiy,  a  hrari-felt  rt*vereni'«'  for  worth,  not  tbe 
less  deep  because  divested  of  its  solemnity  by  lialfit.  by 
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familiarity,  by  mutual  iDGnnitiet,  and  rren  by  a  feeling 
of  modrsly  which  will  arise  in  deliraie  minds,  when 
they  are  conscious  of  possessing  the  same  or  the  corre- 
spondent cicellencc  in  ibdr  own  cliaractm.  In  short, 
there  miist  be  a  mind,  which,  while  it  focis  the  bcauliful 
and  the  excellent  in  the  Itelovcd  as  its  own,  and  by  right 
of  love  approprhites  it,  can  call  Goodness  its  PlayfcUow; 
and  dares  make  8port  of  time  and  infirmity,  while,  in 
the  person  of  a  thoasand-foldly  endeared  partner,  we 
fesl  for  aged  Viktub  the  caressing  fondness  that  belongs 
to  the  Iti NOCENCE  of  childhood,  and  re|icat  the  same  at- 
tentions and  tender  courtesies  as  had  been  dictated  hy 
the  same  affection  to  the  same  object  when  attired  in 
feminine  loveliness  or  in  manly  beauty. 

EL1Z4. 

What  a  soothing — what  an  elevating  idea ! 

CATHKEINE. 

If  il  be  not  only  an  iHea. 

At  all  cventA,  these  qtialilics  which  I  have  enumerat- 
ed, are  rarely  found  uiiitird  in  a  single  individual.  How 
much  more  rare  must  it  he,  tliat  two  such  individuals 
should  meet  together  in  lliif>  uide  world  under  circum- 
stances that  admit  of  their  union  as  Husband  and  Wife. 
A  person  may  he  highly  estimable  on  the  whole,  nay, 
amiable  us  neighbour,  friend,  housemate — in  short,  in 
all  the  concentric  circles  of  attachmeC,  save  only  the 
last  and  inmost ;  and  yet  from  how  many  causes  he 
estranged  from  the  highest  perfection  in  this?  Pride, 
coldness  or  fastidiousness  of  nature,  worldly  cares,  an 
aexious  or  ambitious  disposition,  a  pasuon  fw  display, 
a  sullen  temper— one  or  the  other — too  often  proves 
>  the  dead  fly  in  the  compost  of  sptces,»  and  any  one  is 
enough. to  unfit  it  for  tlie  precious  balm  of  unction. 
For  some  mighty  good  sort  of  people,  too,  there  is  not 
seldom  a  sort  of  solemn  Siilurninc,  or,  if  you  will,  umine 
vanity,  that  keeps  itself  alive  hy  sucking  the  paws  of  its 
own  self-importance.  And  as  this  high  sense,  or  rather 
sensation  of  their  own  value  is,  for  the  most  part, 
grounded  on  negative  qualities#so  they  have  no  better 
means  of  preserving  the  same  hut  by  nrgativfs— thai  is, 
hy  not  doing  or  saying  any  thin^,  that  might  be  put 
down  for  fond,  silly,  or  nonsensical, — or  {to  use  their 
own  phrase)  by  netHTfotyetting  themselves,  which  some 
of  their  acquaiuLince  arc  uncharitable  enough  to  think 
the  most  worthless  object  they  could  be  employed  in  re- 
membering. 

II.IZA  (in  answer  to  a  whisjHT from  CiiTBERlRE). 

To  a  hair!  He  must  have  sale  for  it  himself.  Save  me 
from  such  folks  !     Hut  they  are  out  of  the  questiom 

FRIEND. 

True!  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  thousands 
by  the  too  general  in»eiiMtiility  to  a  very  important 
truth ;  this,  namely,  that  the  mislry  of  human  life  is 
made  up  of  large  niawes,  each  separated  from  tlie  other 
by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the  death  of  a  child  \ 
Years  after,  a  failure  in  trade;  after  another  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  a  daughter  may  have  married  unhap- 
pily ; — iu  all  but  the  singularly  unfortunate,  the  integral 
parte  that  compose  the  sum  toLil  of  the  unhappiness  of 
a  man's  life,  are  easily  counted,  and  distinctly  remem- 
bered. The  B4PPtNESS  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  made 
up  of  minute  frictions — tlie  little,  soon-forgotten  cha- 
rities of  a  kiss,  a  smile,  a  kind  look,  a  lieartMt  compli- 
ment in  the  disguise  of  playful  raillery,  and  the  count- 


less other  iniibiteaimali  of  pleaaureable  tliought  and 
genial  feeling. 

CATIKIIMX. 

Well,  Sir;  you  have  said  quite  enough  to  make  me 
despair  of  finding  a  •  Jolin  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,"  to 
totter  down  the  hill  of  life  with. 

FRiExn. 

Not  so !  Good  men  arc  not,  I  tnut,  to  much  searcer 
than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would  find  in 
you,  you  may  hope  to  find  in  another.  Bntwell,  however, 
may  tliat  boon  be  rare,  tlie  posaesaion  of  which  would 
be  more  than  an  adequate  reward  for  the  rareit  virtne. 

EI42A. 

Surely,  he  who  has  described  it  so  beanlifully,  must 
liave  possessed  it? 

raiEND. 

If  he  were  worthy  to  have  posseiied  it,  and  had  be- 
licvingly  anticipated  and  not  found  it,  how  bitter  the 
disappointment! 

(77in»,  after  aptnine  of  a  few  minutes). 

Ahswer  (ex  improvise). 

Yes,  yes!  that  boon,  life's  richest  treat, 
He  had,  or  foncied  that  he  had ; 
S;iy,  *t  was  but  in  his  own  conceit — 

The  fancy  made  him  glad  ! 
Crown  of  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish  I 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earliest  wish  t 
The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy. 
When  his  young  heart  first  yearn'd  for  sympathy ! 

But  e'en  the  meteor  offspring  of  the  brain 

Unnourish'd  wane! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread, 
And  Fancy  must  Im:  fed! 
Now  so  it  chanced — from  wet  or  dry. 
It  hoots  not  how — I  know  not  why — 
She  niisseil  her  wonted  food :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  stngger'd  and  grew  sickly. 
Then  came  a  resdess  state,  *t  wist  yea  and  nay, 
His  faith  wax  fis'd,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow; 
Or  like  a  liark,  in  some  half^helCei'd  bay. 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 

That  Loon,  which  but  to  have  posaesa'd 
1  n  a  belief,  gave  live  a  leM — 
lincertiin  both  wliat  it  hai  been. 
And  if  by  error  lost,  or  lock; 
And  what  it  was: — an evcfgreen 
Which  some  iniudious  blight  had  atrack. 
Or  annual  flower,  which,  past  its  blow, 
No  vernal  spell  sliall  e'er  revive; 
Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know, 

Doiihts  toss'd  him  to  and  fro; 
Hope  keeping  fjove,  Ixive  Hope  alive, 
Like  halteti  bewildered  in  a  snow, 
Tliat  cling  and  huddle  from  th«  cold 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  fold. 

Those  sparkling  colours,  once  his  boast. 

Fading,  one  hy  one  away. 
Thin  and  huelcss  as  a  ghost, 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sick-bed  lay; 
III  at  distance,  worse  wlien  near. 
Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear! 
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THE  IMPKOVISATORE; 


CATHtllMK. 

Ko!  we  will  be  affnmlril,  ilrop  a  roartrsT.  aod  ask 


OR  .  joBN  AM»F.iiso:^,  MY  JO,  JOHi^..  j parrfon  fbroiir  piesumpiion  in  cxiHxiia^  thai  Mr ' 

I  would  wuie  hi»  some  od  two  inMBiiifiemi  gM*.  i 

Sciiii:— 7  spariotii  f/ruii>iii<^moM,  ipffli  miuic-nwrn  rr.ik.Mt. 

aHj-iuimy.  |      Well,  wclll  will  Ik.,  wrimi*.     Hem  I     Now  tlicn  ran- 

CATHEiiNB.  I  '^^om  tl)^  dturonni.;:  >lr  )liN)re')i  9on(i  licinp  ihe  i«kl 

What  arc  the  words*  *  Love,  a«  di4ltn(>nUh«d  from  Fricndsliip,  on  the  one  hand. 

£1,12^,  ,  and  from  the  pattioD  lint  ti)o  often  iMurp»  its  lume,  oa 

Atk  oar  friend,  the  Impromntore;  here  lie  come*:    **>«  o*l»*-"' — 
Kale  ha*  a  favour  lo  ask  of  vou.  Sir;  it  i«  tli.it  vou  will  utiot. 

repeat  the  ballad  that  3lr  — —  sung  w  »weelly.'  I      ''^/'■-«»  i*rnthrr,  whn  hwt  JM^t  joined  the  tnn,  »  ■ 

rmiNn.  '  ^  wki^pifr  t"  the  Frimtl.^     Ihit  i«  not  Love  llie  union  of 

It  it  in  Moore's  Irish  Melotlie^;  but  I  do  not  n^collet't  .  ^*^* 
the  wonts  distinctly.     The  mor.-.|  of  them,  bowevrf.  I  raiE^o  [u^ide  tn  Lcciis). 

lake  lo  be  this : '  ''*^  oe\'er  lovcil  wlio  thinks  «n. 

U»»  »n.U  remlD  ik^  mm  if  ir.-.  j      Rroiher.  we  doui  m.int  vnn.     There!  Mn  H.  eMnoC 

Y«.  ...i  i.  .11  wiii..n  .U  «.ii  .hut  .*-!..  arran^je  ihe  flower-v.,*e  wiih.iut  you.     Thank  you.  Mn 

By  ibr  ••■••  yr^tuh  «uul-l  *liow  iiwlf  ihr  !■■«.  '  HarlHiaD. 

I  LLCll'S. 

u-i_.        -11-  .  1-         «,  .  '      '  '1*  b****-*  »nv  revencei     1  know  «hat  I  will  mt.' 

v^hat  are  the  lines  ynu  n-pi- lied  from  Deaiimont  and  '  ' 

Helclier,  which  mv  brother  atlmiroil  NO  much?     It  he-  '      ..rn     «fi  v-         •         -        i 

.         ...  I.'       1      .  ....  Off.  off!  >ow.  dear  sir,— l.ove,  vou  were  saTinR— 

i;ins  with  M>methin|;  alioiit  two  vmei  so  elosc  that  their  !  .  ' 

tendrils  intermingle.  ••    i  i     „        ,•  '         n 

"  Husli:     rtxtuhiutj,  vou  mean,  F.liia. 

FltlKNP.  ■ 

You  mein  Ch.irles*  spet^rh  to  Anfclina.  iu  ■  the  KUIer 
Brother.  • 


We  'tl  »f»ria;;  ins^thfr.  aa>i  wr   11  lirar  one  fruii  ; 
Doe  jiif  »ba!i  aiakr  u»  URilr.  aa«l  oaf  gripf  BUBrn  ' 
Oae  »gr  >n  with  •«,  •nd  oar  boar  of  ilroib 
HmII  do^  oar  «;«■».  aaJ  oo  •  crara  muke  a*  bap|iy. 


ELIZA  jm/MtirmtlY). 
P»liaw> 

ri:iK^I». 
m'a'iliiTc  trg-ibfr.  I.ke  iwo  aeiebhoar  «ia<^.  I      Well  then,  1  ujx  *ayinii  ih.il  I-o»e,  Irulv  such,  U  it' 

S'*!;,"*"?"^''"'*''**? '"":".'■•'*"■'■    .  'self  not  Ihe  must  eo.i.iiimi  thine  in  the  world  :   and   ' 

iiiiilail  love  still  less  >o.     But  ih.it  enduring  |iersonal 

atlicliment,  so  InMUtil'iilly  tirliiirjted  hy  Erin's  sweet  ■ 

melodist,  and  fiill  iii'ire  ti»urhini;ly.  perhaps,  in  the  well- 

i'^thkri^i.  i  ^"o^'i"  l'ill>id.  •  John  Anileroim  my  jo.  John.*  in  ad- 

A  |.ri?ciou^  ho^ui.  that  would  ,:o  far  to  reconcile  one    "*''"*"   '"^  "^  *''»'*''   •""*  « '^^""^y  "f  *  b-»rdcler  of  no 

in  old  apr— ihi'«  love.  */"  true !    But  is  there  any  sueli    «*•'«■>-♦'••>•  «.e.uir.ii..,  vupp.,^-,   .,    j^n-ulur  s«.o«ihiliiy 

lruelo\e?  '  'and  leiiiiei  di-n^  of  ii.Kuie.   .1  riUiHUtutmnai  commiini- 

rsir^D.  I  ca(iteiii>%s  -iiid  utt'iurny  i:f   hi-.(i(  .uul  mhiI.    a  delijjht 

I  hope  so.  ;  in  the  ili-t.ill  nf  ]iyiii|iailiv.  in   llu-  niiiward   and  ^iMhlc 

c\THEivi!«E.  j  M;;ns t>f  (i|i- Mrr.uii<-iii  uiii.iii  —  tiM-i-tiiit.  a^  !t  mere,  the 

But  do  \ou  believe  it:  1  piilN>^  rf  (lir  lite  ot  l<)\f.     hiii  .i!)i>«i;  .ill,  it  MippiHi«-«  a 

ELI2V  {rageHv-*  ',  ^^"'  wlmli,  even  in  flu-  puili-  .iinl  %itiiimei-tide  of  life 

1  am  Aiire  he  does.  !  — v^vn  in  ilie  hiMilioml  ••!  Iieilili  .tnil  »lren>:i!i.  h^d  felt 

FBiEtD.  ;  nfiviiiM  .111.1  priztil  III,  li  ■'^t  (lilt  VI I, I  li   1;:.*  iMnnoi  lake 

Fioin  a  man   turneil  of  tiflv.  Otlierin>-.    I   iiuai;ine.  .  i*way,  .iiiii  wliiiii,  in  .ill  nni  lo^iti^;*.  i>  l'i'>  Love; 

expects  a  k-vi  confidt^nl  answer.  j  m/*. 

CVTIIEIIIME.  !        TlnTi*   i^  soilielhili;; /u  f»     /•■•inliU'i    l<t   Itrr  hrart    lliat 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps,  j  ittm\  !■•  uikI  inMiuI  ym.  1>(ii \\ mssilie  u-mi-(/  ih.it  would 

pitii^ii  '  "'''l^^'  'I  iiii<l<-i'»i  ind  iiM.:^ 

F.ven  ihoii;:h  heshmil'l  hnfobUinM  the  ni»k-naiiic  !       ,  ^     i.»ti;h»im:. 

»r !»...,.. -.  .  .     I  ..II  I  !•  i»>o,  "H-vm  u^f.t  \\:;ii  Mui  ii!;-.i!J.     intcmrei  the 

or  Improviutnre.  liv  pirp<*ir.iii:i;;  ch.ir.iiles  and  I  \tcm-     .    ,  ■  " 

pore  ver>es  at  (:iiri>lmas  linu.*?  **^''"':  '"'  »="• 

:  11. :i  Mi. 

KLI£\.  I  ,  ,  ..      I  r.;     ■ 

».       ,       .  .  1  III." Ill  tli.it  :-i./iri.j  vr,"«o  it  the  in^urncinrnfiis 

>av.  hut  bostnuus.  '        ,         ,,,,..  . 

'  or  the  \i  It  loi  Mm;!.'.  wli..li  11,  li»:''V">  a  'Tneniii*  na- 
riiE%D.  . 

^     .  '  '  Hue  to  VI'.  Ill   the  tolil  IhMm,;  nt"  ■iiiiil!iri-.  lli."  MipplfV 

Ntmiii*?     nnuhijevt.     A ';i.i«e  ivpionaiTe  of  niv  vears  1            1    ■         .■  .1                                  i 

,         ,                        •           I             !•      •  »•»  ;«-•"'  nicm  anil  r  •iiipl.-iii:i  "t  i:-  ...\ii  — i.'iii  iiii-ei  iM-ri>ciual 

i;iving  a  Iovi»-Leiurt  to  two  Mujn,.  ladiev    lannol  >>uU  ,            1     1    .1       .  .       1    .        ,     i       . 

*          Y                     _,        ,■■■,'.  iffkni./   u'l.   Ii  the  pn-^  iri  ■•  ■<.    t    i-  !•; 'i'\iil  uhj^'Ot  IDO- 

be  olnert»iM-.     The  diMntilc,.  |   Misi.ctt,  MiniiKI  be  for  11.                                   1  11.                .1.1 

.                                    ,        ,.  :              .  diil.iCcx.  n.ii  siiNij.  I.  ■%..  \\ii.  i.  i'<- l.i-iil  iii>  iiieiitiv  tind«. 

them  to  remain  »o.     It  will  he  .iskul  \«iicili.r  I  am  not  -1.1                         l  i     .1        j          i  .-      'i 

thv  ••■l.lerlv  ijenileman  •  who  sate  xdc^p.t.iin!!  Iieaide  a    t  \       i    i  1    .■      .■   -i  •  1   t    .1         .i 

,  -  **      .  ,  ,.,,..  ^  •-.««*-    fj,l   ,,|jj  J,  ,^  ii.iv^il   I'll*  hill  -    I  !•«■  ilun:i>l   f.iilh  in  ilic 

clear  stream,*  Mitli  a  \«ino\v  fur  ins  VI  r;-!. link.  ,»   11  n  ..11  i.i  1  1 

'  I  nn!M.-ni-«*> ot  iintii.inii> .  iliii<»  iiiiiii;-,ii(  hum.-. uul  pre!is«,it. 

'  as  i:  w.  r.  ,  lo  the  *ei\   l>ii>i'iii  nt  liomK   i-xpi-rienri.' :    i' 

Sa\  another  woiil.  and  \w  will  tail  it  duwnrip,ht  .if-    Mippo*.--,  1  viy.  a  Immii  -f.  it  i.-\ii.  ii-  r  tor  worth,  not  ihr 

fectation.  1  |a»  deep  bve.iUH!  drn'^leil   tit  il«.  m>Ii  iiiim\  hv  I.  i'':l.  *\ 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


aaS 


S«e!  Boccaoe  nts,  anfoldiDg  on  hit  knees 
Tlie  Dew-foun(l%oII  oF  old  Ibeonulet;* 
But  from  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  tho  hcftrt, 
Peen  Orid's  Holy  Mk  of  Love's  t%ieet  smut  I  > 

'  Bacaoelo  eUIaad  for  hfaMlf  Um  ^hrj  of  iMviaf  inl  latre- 
dared  tbe  works  of  Boaer  to  bit  ewtiy— . 

*  I  kmom  few  oore  strlkiag  or  aora  ioioretilaf  pvooffii  of  tho 
OTerwha)ailDf{  iDlaeooo  wbicb  ibe  •lady  of  tbe  Graok  aad  Ronaa 
olaMiei  aserclaad  on  tbe  jedgaieat*,  fMllagi,  aad  loMclwukni  of 
tbe  literati  of  Eara|ie  at  tbe  ceaiawuceweat  of  tbe  realoratioa  of 
llteratare,  ibaa  tbe  pauafie  ia  tbe  Filoeopo  of  Boooaedo:  wbere 
tbe  tmge  laatraetor,  llacbeo,  a*  tooa  aa  cbe  yoaB|[  prlaoa  and  the 
keanilfal  girl  Blaaoaliofa  had  learaed  tbeir  letters,  seta  tbeai  ta 
•tady  tbe  Hoig  ^oft,  Otib's  AaT  or  Lotb.  •  laooaladft  ticfcao  a 
aMttere  il  tae  odeio  la  etaeoialoaa  oaa  laieia  ■ollaeitadlaa.    B 


O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  maxy  page. 
Where,  half  conceal'd,  the  eye  oJF  fancy  Tiewt 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gradons  to  thy 
muse! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  nranks, 
And  sec  in  Dian's  Test  between  the  ranKS 
Of  the  trim  Tines,  some  maid  that  half  belieres 
The  iHfstal  fires,  of  which  biT  loTcr  grieres. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peeping  throogh  the  laafes! 


loro,  la  brere  tempo,  laasptstaa 
mmtottif^<h»idl»,mtlftakU 


THE  END. 
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Where  vru  it  then,  the  locuble  sprite    ' 
That  crowD'd  the  Poet  •  cup  aod  deck'd  his  dish ! 
Poor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish. 
Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 
But  that  it  iniercepicd  Reason's  lichi; 
It  dimm'd  his  uyc,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow ! 
Thank  UeaTcn !  *t  is  not  so  now. 

O  bliss  of  bliHful  hours! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 
While  yet  in  Eden's  boweca 
Dwelt  the  Tirst  Husband  and  bis  sinless  Mate*. 
The  one  sweet  plant,  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  lli rough  Eden's  closing  gate! 
Of  life's  gay  summer-tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  th.it  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Pasuon's  flowers  all  fall  or  fide; 
If  tlib  wete  ever  his,  in  oulwanl  bving. 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  »hade. 
Now  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  real  or  a  magic  kliow^ 
Whate'er  it  was.  it  i<  no  lon(:er  so; 
Tliough  heart  be  lonesome.  Hope  laid  low. 
Yet,  Lady!  deem  him  not  iinbleit: 
The  certainty  thai  struck  Hope  dead. 
Hath  left  Contentment  in  her  stead  : 
And  that  is  next  to  best  I 


THE  GAIIDFN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  empticil  of  all  geni.il  power*, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  lie  xtho  ne'er  has  known 
Nay  bless  his  happy  lot.  I  Sdte  alone; 
And.  from  the  ntimbini:  spell  to  win  relief. 
Ciird  on  the  pxst  fur  tlioii^thi  nf  jfU-o  or  grief. 
In  v.iin  I  berrfl  alike  of  grief  and  glt-c. 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watched  the  dull  coniinuou^  m  he. 
Which,  all  el$e  slumh'rint;,  »o.*mM  alone  to  w.ike; 

0  Friend!  long  wont  to  notice  vet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  \iord6  cannot  heal, 

1  hut  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  de«k  thi^  e\quUito  dcsi^in, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faen*. 

The  love,  the joyaunce,  and  tlie  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio's  ftpirit  warm, 
Framed  in  the  silent  pocity  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-ltatlu-d  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  muMC  soft  that  not  dispeU  the  &1eep, 

Rntca^t»  in  happier  mmiUU  the  sliimberer's  dream, 
Gaietl  hv  an  idle  we  with  Rtlent  luiiihl 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  fti};ht. 
A  tremulous  warinih  crept  (jtadual  o'er  my  client. 
As  though  an  infant'^  finger  loiirh'd  my  hreant. 
And  one  hy  one  ^I  know  not  wlieniv^  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  |>ower  that  most  had  stirr'd  my  thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  itb  own  fancier  lo^  ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that,  kindktl  from  above, 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  Muglit  a  form  for  love; 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man ! 


Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  seo-wom  caves 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  to  the  winds  Hid  waves ; 
Or  fsteful  hymn  of  tlinse  prophetic  maids. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  fbfwt  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  clieer'd  the  baron's  Ceast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array. 
To  bigh-rfaurch  p-icing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now.  of  sober  mien, 
\et  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
E«en  in  my  dawn  of  thought — PhiloMphy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  poe<y ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee, 
Tliol  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  play'd  witli  bird  and  ilower,  and  stone. 
As  if  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  .ilone. 

Tfiaoks,  gentle  artist!  now  1  can  descry 
Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 
And  alt  awake !    And  now  in  fi\'d  gate  stand. 
Now  wander  tlftough  the  Ed^n  of  ihv  hand  ; 
Praiw  the  green  arehen,  on  the  foiint.iin  clear 
See  f ragmen  t  shadows  of  the  cro»»itig  «ieer. 
And  with  that  ser\iciahle  nymph  I  stoop. 
The  cryKial  from  itK  resilcM  pool  to  scoop. 
I  see  no  longer  !     I  myse!f  am  there. 
Sit  on  the  ground-<ward,and  the  banquet  share. 
T  is  I,  that  sweep  that  luir'ik  love-echoing  strings. 
And  gaie  upon  the  niairl  nho  t;a/ing  9rngs  : 
Or  pause  and  listen  to  ihr  linkliii;;  licljv 
From  the  lii[;h  towi;r.  an<l  ilniik  that  tlicre  she  dwell? 
With  old  Boccaccio's  vniil  I  %i  mil  |><ix.M.>t. 
And  breathe  an  air  like  hfi;,  ihit  sulIU  uiv  chesi. 

• 

The  bri[;htnes<  of  the  wnrhl,  <)  then  once  frw. 
And  always  fair,  rire  lanil  <»f  «tturiiAv  '. 
O,  riorenre'  with  the  Tn««o.in  Hi  UU  and  hills'. 
And  famoiiit  Amo  fd  with  all  their  rllU; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  sLtr-|irii;ht  li-ilv' 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  tre.i<iiii-<  thine. 
The  {'.oKlen  corn,  the  oli\e,  and  tlic  \ini-. 
Fair  eitie.v  gallant  mansions  cwlo  old. 
And  fort«t»,  where  lu'^iile  liis  li.ifv  hnUl 
ThcMillcn  hoar  haiii  hr-inl  the  di»(.iiit  horn. 
And  whets  hiji  tu>ks  aj^iinst  tlie  gii.!iK-d  thorn; 
Palladiin  pal.ice  with  its  sioiii-d  lulU; 
Fountiins.  where  Lo^e  li»-s  listeninc  to  their  falls. 
Gardens  where  flinj:>  the  hrjil^'.e  its  airv  ^p.^n. 
And  Nature  makes  her  happv  liome  with  man ; 
Where  many  a  (;nrgefius  ilower  i>  »liilv  fni 
With  its  own  rill,  on  ii>  own  span{-.U-«l  l>ol. 
And  wreathes  the  marhle  um.  or  Ir.iiis  ll.^  head. 
A  mimic  moiirn-irr,  that  with  *eil  wiilulrawn 
W'eeps  liquid  ^jenis,  the  prrvnts  of  the  tliwu. 
Thine  all  dili(;iit».  anil  e\cry  nnis«'  is  thine: 
And  more  ilim  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  iwinklin^;  danre! 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance. 
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f  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
.T  OF  ISLAM    .... 


;  a  Tracedy,  in  Fitc  Actt 

JS  UNBOUND;  a  Lyrical  Drama,  in 


Acts 
B    . 


3R  TflE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE 

AND  HELEN ;  a  Modem  Eclogue 

in  Elegy  on  the  Dcalh  of  John  Keats  . 

MON  ;  Verses  addressed  to  the  Noble 
infortunatc  Lady  Emilia  V . 

Lyrical  Drama 

EOllS  POEMS:— 

md  Maddalo;  a  Conversation 

tch  of  Atlas        .       ^     .       .       .       . 

umph  of  Life 


ritlen  among  the  Euganean  Hills 


isitire  Plant 
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Heaven 
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ortation 

10  Intellectual  Beauty       .       .      .      . 
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Medusa  of  L<ronardo  da  Vmci,  in  the 

jntine  Gallery  

.  Rarely,  rarely,  comcst  thou  » 

istantia,  singing 

gilives- 
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le  Forest  of  the  Cascinc,  near  Pisa 
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Hymn  of  Pan »** 

The  Boat  on  the  Serchio »>6 

The  Zucca •*• 

The  Two  Spirits;  an  Allegory    ....  *i7 

A  Fragment *•• 

A  Bridal  Song *• 

The  Sunset *• 

Song.  On  a  Faded  Violet aag 

Lines  to  a  Critic ^*« 

Good  Night »^' 

To-morrow *■ 

Death *• 

A  Lament •*• 

Love's  Philosophy »*■ 

ToE'*'V'" >3o 

To «*• 

Lines **• 

To  William  Shelley ^' 

An  Allegory ^• 

Mutability *■• 

From  the  Arabic  ;  an  Imitation  .  a3i 

To «*• 

Music «*• 

November,  i8i5 »!'• 

Death **■ 

To a3a 

Passage  of  the  Apennines <^* 

To  Mary '*• 

The  Past *• 

Song  of  a  Spirit      .      .^ «*• 

Liberty •*• 

To •*• 

The  Isle      .. a^^ 

To .•»**• 

Time »*■ 

Lines »*• 

A  Song **• 

The  World's  Wanderers t*. 

A  Dirge *• 

Lines »H 

Superstition ••• 

•  O  !  there  arc  spirits  of  the  air  •  .     i*. 

Stanzas.— April,  1814  ib. 

Mutability >35 

On  Death »''• 

A  Summer  Evening^, Church-yard,  Lechdalc, 

Gloucestenhire ib' 

Lines,  written  on  hearing  the  News  of  the 

Death  of  Napoleon >''• 

Summer  and  Winter          a36 

The  Tower  of  Famine ib' 

TheAziola »^- 

Dirge  for  the  Year »'*• 
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Thit  f  <fc*jA<«»  <#  die  iif nt  tJiPM  «f  Vr  SheBcv't' 
fi<Kifa'«i  V/wrfc*  il^uik  it  aaeanfv  to  aaie.  ikM  die  firu : 

y«#«»  i*  fli«  'MSMtMVp  •  Tib  b'ivolt  or  bLut.*  dd  I  kbm.  by  fo«b«AJi^  ic  to 
mt^  ^i^o^'mIj  bnr  dm  lrtl« :  it  appeared  ■ader  ihe .  to  avoad  actiot  wbck  are 
•MM*  4#  •  ^«',«  AM%  Cit««a;  or  rt^  Hf'v^itmtum  vf  lk^    Ii  ift  becaaae  ckert  iftfp  freai  a 
{g0jUUm    f.tff     m   yitvm  </  (JLr  ,Tia«(rr«£jk  Cemtmrr.^  \  vicokthatt 
fcrc.  «i«h  f.V  «xr>!:^i«a  «f  fhu  elun|^  of  name. — into    alooe  vkicb 
d^  9«3t»f0t^  (hiac  btrf  I/,  «liKh  II  i*  now  nam n Miry  to  .  tiiUj  good  or  bad.    Tbe  ci 
m0fB**t — M«A#  mfjmmUT%\M  verbal  correctioiM.  and  : 
dM  •mtHmtfM  *4  ib«  foikrviof  panfnph  and  note  in  • 
d>r  pvef ««/r,  f)^  f«<i»nn  i»  in  all  r«ipecU  the  lane  as  wboi ' 
ftnt  f/v^n  u»  lint  yuhitr. 

•  In  di«  |»erv««l  coorla<t  of  my  hero  «nd  heroine, 
lU^€  m  f^att  Ktt'.uamuwjn  which  va»  intended  to  •brile 
lite  fmsdier  from  ll«e  fringe  of  ordinary  life.  It  waa  my 
oltfvet  to  hreafc  ihr'/oiph  the  crutf  of  ibo«e  oalvrom 
oftaar«i»  on  which  c»i«hli»>ied  inatitucionft  depend.     I 


of  wiiidi  I  qicak 

tbac  charity  and  toleration,  vbirh  the  eihihitinn  of  a 
praetate  widciy  diffetinf  froa  ibcir  own  baa  a  tesdcacj 
to  promote^  Xocbin^.  indeed,  can  be  more  miiehiemnt 
than  many  aciiona  innocent  in  ifa< mat  I  — ^  which  might 
bring  down  upon  individaaJa  tbe  bigoled  ooatenqM  and 
rage  of  the  maliicnde.» 

•Ik  asd  ckaracwriMte  of  *b  dr 


!«*•«• 


wiktwril 
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mttrniv  ot  9l$$vtn  ^»^$  S>mitp, 
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FiELD-PLikCE,  in  the  county  of  Sinsex,  wai  the  spot 
where  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  firtt  taw  the  light. 
He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August,  1793 ;  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart, 
of  Castle-Goring.  His  family  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  a  branch  of  it  has  become  the  representative 
of  the  house  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Phih'p  Sidney 
of  Penshurst.  Despising  honours  which  only  rest 
upon  the  accidental  circumstances  of  birth,  Shel- 
ley was  proud  of  this  connection  with  an  im- 
mortal name.  At  the  customary  age,  about  thir^ 
teen,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  School,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  published 
two  novels,  the  Rosicrucian  and  Zastgroui,  From 
Eton  he  removed  to  University  College,  Oxford, 
to  mature  hts  studies,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an 
earlier  period  than  is  usual.  At  Oxford  he  was, 
j  according  to  custom,  imbued  with  the  elements 
of  logic;  and  he  ventured,  in  contempt  of  the 
fiat  of  the  University,  to  apply  them  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  questions  which  it  is  orthodox  to 
take  for  granted.  His  original  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit  of  inquiry  could  not  reconcile  the 
limited  use  of  logical  principles.  He  boldly 
tested,  or  attempted  to  test,  propositions  which 
he  imagined,  the  more  they  were  obscure,  and 
the  more  claim  they  had  upon  bis  credence,  the 
greater  was  the  necessity  for  examining  them. 
His  spirit  was  an  inquiring  one,  and  he  fearlessly 
sought  after  what  he  believed  to  be  truth*  be- 
fore, it  is  probable,  he  had  acquired  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  guide  him,  from  collateral 
sources — a  common  error  of  headstrong  youth. 
This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  when 
time  had  matured  his  knowledge,  he  differed 
much  on  points  upon  which,  in  callow  years  and 
without  an  instructor,  flung  upon  the  world  to 
form  his  own  principles  of  action,  guileless,  and 
vehement,  he  was  wont  to  advocate  strongly. 
Shelley  possessed  the  bold  quality  of  inquiring 
into  the  reason  of  every  thing,  and  of  resisting 
what  he  could  not  reconcile  to  be  right  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  In  some  persons  this  has 
been  denominated  a  virtue,  in  others  a  sin — just  | 
as  it  might  happen  to  chime  in  with  worldly 
custom  or  received  opinion.  At  school  he  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  resistance  to  that  most  odious 
and  detestable   custom  of  English  seminaries. 


\fi^9^^9*  which  pedagogues  are  bold  enough  to 
defend  openly  at  the  present  hour. 

At  Oxford  he  imprudently  printed  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  l>eing  of  a  God,  which  caused  bit 
expulsion  in  his  second  term,  as  he  refused  to 
retract  any  of  his  opinions ;  and   thereby  in* 
curred  the  marked  displeasure    of  his  father. 
This  expulsion  arising,  as  he  believed  conscie»> 
tiously,  from  bis  avowal  of  what  ho  thought  to 
be  true,  did  not  deeply  affect  him.     His  mind 
seems  to  have  been   wandering   in   a  maxe  of 
doubt  at   times  between  truth  and   error,  ar- 
dently desirous  of  finding  the  truth,  warm  in 
its  pursuit,    but  without  a  pole-star  to  guide 
him  in  steering  after  it.     In  this  state  of  things 
he  met  with  the   PoUtical  JusUce  of  Godwin, 
and  read  it  with  eagerness  and  delight.     What 
he  had  wanted  he  had  now  found ;  he  determined 
that  justice  should  be  his  sole  guide,  and  justice 
alone.     He  regarded  not  whether  what  he  did 
was  after  the  fashion  of  the  world ;  he  pursued 
the  career  he  had  marked  out  with  sincerity,  and 
excited  censure  for  some  of  his  actions  and  praise 
for  others,  bordering  upon  wonder,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  singular,  or  as  their  motives  could 
not  be  appreciated.  His  notions  at  the  University 
tended  to  atheism ;  and  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished entitled  •  Queen  Blab,*  it  is  evident  that 
this  doctrine  had  at  one  time  a  hold  upon  his 
mind.     This  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  was  pirated  by  a  knavish  liookseller 
and  given  to  the  public,  long  after  the  writer 
had  altered  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  it, 
disclaimed  it,  and  lamented    its    having  been 
printed.     He  spoke  of  the   commonly-received 
notions  of  God  with  contempt;  and  hence  the 
idea  that  he  denied  the  being  of  any  superin- 
tending first  cause.    He  was  not  on  this  head  suf- 
ficiently explicit.     He  seemed  hopeless,  in  mo- 
ments of  low  spirits,  of  there  being  such  a  ruling 
power  as  he  wished,  yet  be  ever  clung  to  the  idea 
of  some   «  great  spirit  of  intellectual    beauty* 
being  throughout  all  things.      His  life  was  in- 
flexibly moral  and  benevolent.     He  acted  up  to 
the   theory  of  his  received  doctrine  of  justice; 
and,  after  all  the  censures  that  were  cast  upon 
him,  who  shall  impugn  the  man  who  thus  acts 
and  lives? 


\ 
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Shelley  married  at  an  eariy  age  a  Mist  Har-  |  ment  against  it,  until  developed  in  ibe  ■  ? 
riet  Westbrooke,  a  Ter^'  bcaatifol  girl,  moch  j  tix.  prorfitntion  bot'i  leynl  and  dU^L 
younger  than  himself,  daughter  of  a  ruff«^house-  4  «l  am  a  yonog  man,  not  of  age,  and  ha%e been 
kf  e|)er,  retired  from  biiMiiess.  By  thi»  marriage  married  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  mysdl 
he  »o  irrii.'ited  his  faiber,  that  be  was  eniinrly  Love  tenns  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and 
abandoned  by  bin;  bnC  the  lady's  father  allowed  my  OBly  msoo  fur  patting  him  in  chains,  whikt 
them  sou/,  per  annum,  and  they  resided  some  convinced  of  the  unholiucss  of  the  act,  was  a 
time  in  Edinburgh  and  then  in  Ireland.  The  '  knowledge,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
match  was  a  Gretna-grt-en  one,  and  did  not  if  love  is  not  thus  villainously  treated,  she,  who 
turn  out  happily.  By  this  connection  he  had  is  most  lo\etl,  will  be  treated  worse  by  a  mis- 
two  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  bom  in  judging  world.  In  short,  seduction,  which  term 
1 81 5,  is  since  dead.  Consistent  with  his  own  '  could  have  no  meaning  iu  a  rational  society,  has 
views  of  marriage  and  its  institution,  Shelley  paid-  now  a  most  iremrndous  one;  the  fictiliout  merit 
his  addresses  to  another  lady.  Miss  Godwin,  wiih    attached  to  chastity  has  made  that  a  furemnncf 


whom,  in  July,  i8i4f  he  fled,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Jane  Claremont,  her  sister-in-law,  to  L'ri, 
in  SwitzeHand,  from  whence,  after  a  few  days' 
residence,  they  suddenly  quitted  suspecting  they 
were  watched  by  another  lodger ;  they  departed 
for  Paris  on  foot,  and  there  found  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  had  confided  a  lai^e  trunk  of 
clothes,  had  al>scoiided  with  them:  this  hastened 
their  return  to  England.     A  child  was  the  fmit 


•  t 


to  the  most  terrible  mins,  which  in  Maiahar 
would  be  a  pledge  of  honour  and  homage.  If 
there  is  any  enormous  and  desolating  crime  of 
which  1  should  sbndder  to  be  accused,  it  is  se> 
dnction.  I  need  not  say  how  I  admire  ■  Love,* 
and  little  as  a  British  public  seems  to  appreciate 
its  merit,  in  not  permitting  it  to  emerge  from  a 
first  edition,  it  is  with  satisfaction  I  find,  that  jus- 
tice had  conceded  abroad  what  bigotry  has  denied 


suddenly  called  by  the  unexpected  suicide  of  his 
wife,  who  dcjitroyed  herself  on  the  luth  Novem- 
ber, 18 if*.  Her  fiite  hung  hea%y  011  the  mind  of 
her  husband,  who  felt  deep  self-reproach  that  he 
had  not  selected  a  female  of  a  higher  order  of  in- 
tellect, who  cuuld  appreciate  better  the  feelings 
of  one  constituted  as  he  was.  Both  were  entitled 
to  compassion,  and  Irath  were  sufferers  by  this 
unfortunate  alliance.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Shelley,  at  the  solicitation  of 
her  fiither,  married  Mary  Wolstnnecraft  God- 
win, daii(;hter  of  the  celebrated  authoress  of  the 
nights  nf  froman;  and  went  to  reside  at  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  That  this  second 
hymen  was  diametrically  opiioa^ed  to  his  own 
sentiments  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  .Nir  James  Lawrence,  on  the 
perusal  of  one  of  that  gentleman's  works : — 
■  Lymouthf  Banistnplef  Dettnn^  August  17,  1812. 
«  SiR^ — 1  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  seising  the 


of  this  expedition,  bhonly  after  they  again  quitted    at  home.  1  shall  take  tbe  liberty  of  sending  you 
England  and  went  to  Geneva,  Como  and  Venice.  1  any  little  publication  I  may  give  lo  the  world,  j 
In  a  few  months  they  revisited  England,  and  look  I  Mrs  S.  joins  with  myself  in  hoping,  if  we  come 
up  their  abode  in  Bath,  from  whence  Shelley  was  |  to  London  this  winter,  we  may  be  fiavoared  with 

the  personal   friendship  of  one  whose  writings 
we  have  learnt  to  esteem. 

«Yonrs,  very  truly,  Percy  Btmbb  Srellet.* 

A  circumstance  arose  out  of  his  first  mar- 
riage which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice 
from  the  public.  As  vre  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  children  left,  whom  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  took  away  from  tlieir 
father  by  one  of  his  own  arbitrary  decrees,  be- 
cause the  religious  sentiments  of  Shelley  were 
avowedly  hctenidoz.  No  immorality  of  lifif,  no 
breach  of  parental  duty  was  attempted  to  be 
proved ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  fother  did  not 
give  credit  to  religion  as  entablished  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  cause  the  closest  ties  of  natnre  to 
l>e  rent  asunder,  and  the  connection  of  bther  and 
child  to  be  for  ever  broken.  This  despotism  of 
a  law-officer  has  since  been  displayed  in  another 
case,  where  immorality  of  the   parent  was  the 


opportunity  which  your  politeness  places  in  my  alleged  cause.      Had  the  same  law-officer,  un- 

power,  of  expressing  lo  you  personally  (as  I  may  happily  for  England,  continued  to  preside,  no 

say)  a  high  acknowledgement  of  my  sense  of  your  doubt  the  political  sentiments  of  the  parent  would 

tal.  nts  and  principles,  which,  l>efore  I  conceived  by  and  by  furnish  an  excuse  for  such  a  monstrous 


it  possible  that  I  should  e\er  know  you,  I  sincerely 
entertained.  Your  •  Empire  of  the  Nairs,*  which 


tyranny  over  the  ri{;hts  of  nature. 

Shelley  for  ever  songlit  to'  make  mankind  and 


I  read  this  spring,  succeeded  in  making  me  a  things  around  him  in  harmony  with  a  better 
perfect  concert  lo  Its  doflrines.  I  then  retained  state  of  moral  existence.  He  was  too  young  and 
no  doubis  of  the  e\  lis  of  marriage;  Mrs  Wolstone^  inexperienced  when  he  first  acted  upon  this 
craft  reasons  too  well  for  that;  but  1  had  been  |  principle ioopercei%e  the  olistacles  which  opposed 
dull  enough  not  to  perceive  the  greatest  argu-  '  the   progress  of  bis  views,   ari.-^ing  out  of  the 


/ 
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usagw  and  outomt  which  rule  mankind,  and 
which,  from  the  natore  of  things,  it  takn  a  long 
time  to  overcome.  Ardent  in  the  pursnit  of  the 
good  he  sought,  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  his  actions ;  and  if  any  condemn 
them  for  their  mistaken  views,  they  ought  to  feel 
that  charity  should  furbid  their  arraigning  mo- 
tives, wheu  such  proofs  of  sincerity  were  bef«»re 
them.  The  vermin  who,  under  the  specious  title 
of  ■  reviewers,*  seek  in  Kngland  to  crush  every 
bud  of  geuius  that  appears  out  of  the  ftale  of 
their  owu  party,  fell  mercilessly  U|iou  the  works 
of  Shelley.  The  beauty  and  profundity  which 
none  but  the  furiouK  lealots  of  a  faction  could 
deny —  these  were  juissed  over  in  a  sweeping  tor- 
rent of  vulgdr  vituperation  by  the  servile  and 
venal  Quarterly. 

During  his  residence  at  Great  Marlow,  he  com- 
posed his  Revolt  of  Islam.  In  1817  he  left 
England,  never  to  return  to  it,  and  directed  his 
.  steps  to  Italy,  where  be  resided  partly  at  Venice, 
partly  at  Pisa  near  his  friend  Byron,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  coast.  In  the  month  of  June  18a  a  he 
was  temporarily  a  resident  in  a  house  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lerici.  Being  much  attached  to  sea-ex- 
cursions, he  ke|it  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  in  the 
hahit  of  cruising  along  the  coast.  Un  the  7th  of 
July,  he  set  sail  from  Leghorn,  where  he  hud 
been  to  meet  Mr  I^igh  Hunt,  whu  had  just  then 
arrived  in  Italy,  iiitcnfling  to  return  to  Lerici 
But  be  never  n^ached  that  place ;  the  bout  in 
which  he  set  sail  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and 
all  on  board  perished.  The  following  |>articulars 
of  that  melancholy  event  are  extracted  hrom  the 
work  of  Mr  Lei^jh  Hunt,  entitled,  «Lord  Byron 
and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.* 

■  In  June  182  a,  I  arrived  in  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  invitation  to  set  up  a  work  with  my  friend 
and  Lord  Byron.  Mr  ^helley  was  passing  the  sum- 
mer season  at  a  house  he  had  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  Gulf  of  Lerici ;  and  on  hearing  of  my 
arrival  at  Leghorn,  c.ime  ihither,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Williams,  formerly  of  the  8th  Dragoons, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  He  came  to  wel- 
come his  friend  and  f;imily,  and  see  us  comfort- 
ably settled  at  Pisa.  He  a<.*cordin(;ly  went  with  us 
to  that  city,  and  after  remaining  in  it  a  few  days, 
took  leave  on  the  night  of  iho  7lh  July,  to  return 
with  Mr  Williams  to  Lerici,  meaning  to  come 
buck  to  us  shortly.  In  a  day  or  two  the  voyagers 
were  niis<»ed.  I'he  af(erno(m  of  tlie  8lh  had  been 
stormy,  with  violent  sr|UiilU  from  the  southwest. 
A  night  succeeded,  broken  up  with  that  tremen- 
dots  thunder  and  lightning,  which  appals  the 
stoutest  seaman  in  the  Mediterr.inean,  dropping 
its  bolts  in  all  directions  more  like  melted  brass, 
or  liquid  pillars  of  fire,  than  any  thing  we  con- 
ceive of  lightning  in  our  northern  climate.  The 


suspense  and  anguish  of  their  friends  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  A  dreadful  interval  took  place  of 
more  than  a  week,  during  which  every  inquiry 
and  every  fond  hope  were  exhausted.  At  the  end 
uf  that  period  our  worst  feare  were  confirmed, 
the  following  narrative  of  the  particulars  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Trelawney,  a  friend  of  Lord  By- 
nm's,  who  had  not  long  l)een  acquainted  with 
Mr  Shelley,  but  entertained  the  deepest  regard 
fur  him : — 

•  <  Mr  Shelley,  Mr  Williams  (formerly  of  the  8th 
Dragroons),  and  one  seamen,  Charles  Vivian,  left 
Villa  Magni  near  Lerici,  a  snail  town  situate  io 
the  Bay  of  Spczia,  on  the  3oth  of  June,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  arrived  the  same  night  at  Leghorn. 
Their  boat  had  been  built  for  Mr  Shelley  at  Genoa 
by  a  captain  in  the  navy,  it  was  twenty-four  feet 
lung,  eight  in  the  beam,  schooner-rigged,  with 
gaft  topsails,  etc.  and  drew  four  feet  water.  On 
Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  same  hour,  they 
got  under  weigh  to  return  home,  having  on  board 
a  quantity  of  household  articles,  four  hundred 
dollars,  a  small  canoe,  and  some  books  and  ma- 
nu8cri|>ts.  At  half  |iast  twelve  they  made  all  sail 
out  of  the  harbour  with  a  light  and  favourable 
breeie,  steering  direct  for  Spezia.  I  had  likewise 
weighed  anchor  to  accom|)any  them  a  few  miles 
out  in  Lord  Byron's  schooner,  the  Bolivar;  but 
there  was  some  demur  about  papers  from  the 
guard-boat ;  and  they,  fearful  uf  losing  the 
breeze,  sailed  without  me.  I  re-anchored,  and 
watched  my  friends,  till  their  boat  became  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  which  was  growing  thick  and 
dark,  with  heavy  clouds  moving  rapidly,  and  ga- 
thering in  the  south-west  quarter.  1  then  retired 
to  the  cabin,  where  1  had  not  been  half  an  hour, 
before  a  man  on  deck  told  me  a  heavy  squall  had 
come  on.  W*e  let  go  another  anchor.  The  boats 
and  vesids  in  the  roads  were  scudding  past  us  in 
all  directions  to  get  into  harlmur;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, it  blew  a  hard  gale  from  the  south-west, 
the  sea,  fnim  excessive  smoothness,  foaming, 
breaking,  and  getting  up  into  0  very  heavy  swell. 
The  wind,  having  shifted,  was  now  directly 
against  my  friends.  I  fdt  confident  they  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  off  for  Leghorn ;  and  being 
anxious  to  hear  of  their  safety,  stayed  on  board 
till  a  late  hour,  but  saw  nothing  of  tliem.  The 
violenceof  the  vt'ind  did  not  continue  above  an 
hour;  it  then  gradually  subsided;  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  went  on  shore,  it  was  almost  a 
calm.  It,  however,  blew  hard  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  with  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  lightning  struck  the  mast  of  a  vessel  close  to 
us,  shivering  it  to  splinters,  killing  two  men,  and 
wunnding  others.  From  these  circumstances,  be- 
coming greatly  alarmed  for  the  safely  of  the 
voyagers,  a  note  was  despatched  to  Mr  Shelley*  \ 
house  at  Lerici,  xVve  Te^^'i  ^"^  vsVvxtV  %v^\.«.\'^s«^\ 
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nochuig  had  been  beard  of  bin  and  bb  friend, 
wbich  augmented  onr  feart  to  neb  a  degree, 
tbat  eoarien  were  despatched  on  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Leghorn  to  Nice,  to  ascettain  if  • 


they  had  pot  in  any  where,  or  if  there  bad  been 
any  wreck,  or  indication  of  losses  by  sea.  I  im- 
mediately started  for  Via  Reggio,  baring  lost 
sight  of  the  boat  in  tbat  direction.  Sly  worst 
fears  were  almost  confirmed  on  my  arriral  there, 
by  newi  that  a  small  canoe,  two  empty  water- 
barrels,  and  a  bottle,  had  been  Ibond  on  the 
shore,  which  things  1  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  boat.  I  bad  still,  however,  warm  hopes  tbat 
these  articles  had  been  thrown  orerboard  to  dear 
them  from  useless  lumber  in  the  storm;  and  it 
seemed  a  general  opinion  that  they  had  missed 
Leghorn,  and  pot  into  Elba  or  Corsica,  as  nothing 
more  was  beard  fDr  eight  days.  This  state  of 
suspense  becoming  intolerable,  I  returned  from 
Spezia  to  Via  Reggio,  where  my  worst  fears  were 
confirmed  by  the  information  thit  two  bodies 
had  been  washed  on  shore,  one  on  that  night 
very  near  the  town,  which,  by  the  dress  and  sta- 
ture, I  knew  to  be  Mr  Shelley's.  Mr  Keats's  last 
^nme  of  •  Lami-i,*  «  Isabella,-  etc  being  open 
in  the  jadcet  pocket,  confirmed  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  body  of  Mr  Williams  was  subsequently  found 
near  a  tower  on  the  Tuscan  sbore,  about  four 
miles  from  his  companion.  Both  the  bodies  were 
greatly  decomposed  by  the  sea,  but  identified  be- 
yond I  doubt.  The  seaman,  Charles  Vivian,  was 
not  foind  for  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards: — 
his  ba^y  was  interred  on  the  s|iot  on  which  a 
wave  h.id  washed  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  Massa. 

« '  Af^r  a  variety  of  applications  to  the  Luc- 
chese  ai.d  Tuscau  governments,  and  our  ambas- 
sador at  Florence,  I  obtained,  from  the  kindness 
and  eiertions  of  Mr  Dawkins,  an  order  to  the  of- 
ficer commanding  the  tower  of  Migliarino  (near 
to  which  Lieutenant  Williams  had  been  cast,  and 
buried  in  the  sand),  that  the  body  should  be  at 
my  disposal.  I  likewise  obtained  an  order  to  the 
same  effect  to  the  commandant  at  Via  Reggio,  to 
ddi«er  up  the  remains  of  Mr  Shelley,  it  having 
been  decided  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  that 
the  bodies  should  be  reduced  to  a.shes  by  fire,  as 
the  readiest  mode  of  conveying  them  to  the 
places  where  the  deceased  would  have  wished  to 
repose,  as  well  as  of  removing  all  objections  re- 
specting the  quarantine  laws,  which  had  been 
urged  against  their  disinterment.  Kvery  thing 
being  prepared  for  the  requisite  purposes,  I  em- 
barked on  board  Lord  Byron's  schooner  with  my 
friend  Captain  Shenley,  and  sailed  on  the  i3lh 
of  August.  After  a  tedious  passage  of  eleven 
hours,  we  anchored  off  Via  Reggio,  and  fell  in 
with  two  small  vessels,  which  I  had  hired  at  Leg- 
horn some  days  before  for  the  purpose  of  ascei^ 


laioing,  by  the  anans  used  to  recover 
vernds,  the  place  in  wbich  my  fncndTa  boat  bad 
fonndcred.  Tbey  bad  on  board  the  captain  of  a 
fishing-boat,  who,  having  been  overtaken  in  ihe 
same  sqndl,  bad  witnessed  the  sinking  of  the 
boat,  wiiboot  (as  he  says)  the  possibility  of  a»- 
sbtlng  her.  After  dragging  the  bottom,  in  the 
place  which  he  indicateid,  for  six  days  witboat 
finding  her,  I  sent  them  back  to  Leghorn,  and 
went  on  shore.  The  major  comnmnding  the 
town,  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  accompanied 
me  to  the  governor.  He  recdved  us  very  eonr- 
teonsly,  and  did  not  object  to  the  removal  of  onr 
friend's  remains,  bnt  to  burning  them,  as  the 
latter  was  not  spedfied  in  the  order.  However, 
after  some  little  explanation,  he  assented,  and  we 
gave  the  necessary  directions  for  making  every 
preparation  to  commence  our  painful  nndertak- 
ing  next  morning.'* 

«  It  was  thought  that  the  whole  of  these  mdan- 
choly  operations  might  ha%*e  been  performed  ia 
one  day :  but  the  calculation  turned  out  to  be  er- 
roneous. Mr  Williams's  remains  were  comnenoed 
with.  Mr  Trdawney  and  Captain  Shenley  were 
at  the  tower  by  noon,  with  proper  persona  to  as- 
sist, and  were  joined  shortly  by  Lord  Byron  and 
myself.  A  portable  furnace  and  a  lent  had  been 
prepared.  «  Wood,*  continues  Mr  Trdawney, 
■  we  found  in  abundance  on  the  beach,  old  trees 
and  parts  of  wrecks.  Within  a  few  paces  of  the 
spot  where  the  body  lay,  there  was  a  rude-built 
shed  of  straw,  forming  a  temporary  shelter  for 
soldiers  at  night,  when  performing  the  coast- 
patrole  duty.  The  grave  was  at  high-water  maii, 
some  eighteen  paces  from  the  surf,  as  it  was  then 
breaking,  the  distance  about  four  miles  and  a 
half  from  Via  Reggio.  The  magnificent  bay  of 
Spezia  is  on  the  right  of  this  spot,  Leghorn  on 
the  left,  at  equal  distances  of  about  twenty-two 
mile4.  The  headlands,  projecting  boldly  and  far 
into  the  sea,  form  a  deep  and  dangerous  gulf, 
with  a  heavy  swell  and  a  strong  current  generally 
ranning  right  into  it.  A  vessel  embayed  in  this 
gulf,  and  overtaken  by  one  of  the  squalls  so  com- 
mon upon  the  coast  of  it,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
wrecked.  The  loss  of  small  craft  is  great  ;  and 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  breakingof  the 
surf,  preventing  approach  to  the  shore,  or  lioats 
going  out  to  a£Hist,  the  loss  of  lives  is  in  propor> 
tion.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  this  bay,  about  four 
or  five  miles  at  sea,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  fathom 
water,  with  a  li)>ht  breeze  under  a  crowd  of  sail, 
that  the  boat  of  our  friends  was  suddenly  taken 
clap  aback  by  a  sudden  and  very  violent  squall ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  in  attempting  to  bear  op 
un Jer  such  a  press  of  canvas,  all  the  sheets  fast, 
the  bands  unprepared,  and  only  three  persons  on 
board,  the  boat  filled  to  leeward,  and  having  two 
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tons  of  iMlUf  t,  and  not  being  decked,  went  down 
on  the  instant ;  not  giving  them  a  moment  to  pre- 
pare themselves  by  even  taking  off  their  boots,  or 
seizing  an  oar.  Mr  WilHams  was  the  only  one 
who  could  swim,  and  be  but  indifferently.  The 
spot  where  Mr  Williams's  body  lay  was  well  ad- 
apted for  a  man  of  his  imagioative  cast  of  miiid, 
and  I  wished  his  remains  to  rest  undisturbed ; 
but  it  was  willed  otherwiae.  Before  us  was  the 
sea,  with  islands ;  behind  us  the  Apennines ;  be- 
side us,  a  large  tract  of  thick  wood,  stunted  and 
twisted  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  sea-breeze. — 
The  heat  was  intense,  ihe  sand  being  so  scorched 
as  to  render  standing  on  it  painful.* 

•  Mr  Trelawney  proceed*  to  describe  the  disin- 
terment and  burning  of  Mr  Williams's  remains. 
Calumny,  which  never  shows  itself  grosser  than 
in  its  chaises  of  want  of  re6nement,  did  not  spare 
even  these  melancholy  ceremonies.  The  friends 
of  the  dece.ised,  though  they  took  no  pains  to 
publish  the  proceeding,  were  accnse<l  of  wishing 
to  make  a  sensation;  of  doing  a  horrible  and  un- 
feeling thing,  etc.  The  truth  was,  that  the  near- 
est connexions,  both  of  Mr  Shelley  and  Mr  Wil- 
liams, wished  to  have  their  remains  interred  in 
regular  places  of  burial ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
they  could  be  removed  in  no  other  manner.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  admitted  that  the  mourners 
did  not  refuse  themselves  the  little  comfort  of 
supposing  that  lovers  of  books  and  antiquity,  like 
Mr  Shelley  and  his  friend,  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  foresee  this  part  of  their  fate.  Among 
the  materials  for  burning,  as  many  of  the  grace- 
fuller  and  more  classical  articles  as  could  be  pro- 
cured,— frankincense,  wine,  etc. — were  not  for- 
gotten. 

•  The  proceedings  of  the  next  day,  with  Mr  Shel- 
ley's remains,  exactly  resembled  those  of  the  fore- 
going, with  the  exception  of  there  being  two  as- 
sistants less.  On  both  days,  the  extraordinary 
l>eauty  of  the  flame  arising  from  the  funeral  pile 
was  noticed.  Mr  Shelley's  remains  were  taken 
to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  near  those  of  a  child  he  had  lost  in  that 
city,  and  of  Mr  Keats.  It  is  the  cemetery  he 
»|>ejks  of  in  the  preface  to  his  Flegy  on  the  death 
of  his  young  friend,  .is  calculated  to  ■  make  one 
in  love  with  death,  to  thiuk  that  one  should  lie 
buried  insosweet  a  place. "—The generous  reader 
will  be  glad  ip  hear,  that  the  remains  of  Mr  Shel- 
ley were  attended  to  their  6nal  abode  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  English  residents  in  Aome. 
He  was  sure  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  gallant 
and  accomplished  spirits  wherever  he  went,  alive  | 
or  dead.  The  remains  of  Mr  Williams  were  taken 
to  England.  Mr  Wiili.iins  was  a  very  intelligent, 
good*  hearted  man,  and  his  death  was  deplored  by 
friends  worthy  of  him. ■ 


Shelley  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  died, 
lie  waa  tall  and  slender  in  his  figure,  and  stooped 
a  little  in  the  shoulders,  though  perfectly  well- 
made.  The  expression  of  his  features  was  mild 
and  good.  His  complexion  was  foir,  and  his 
cheeks  coloured.  His  eyes  were  large  and  lively ; 
and  the  whole  turn  of  his  face,  which  was  small, 
was  graceful  and  full  of  sensibility.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  a  disorder  which  forced  him  to 
lie  down  (if  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  gnmnd) 
until  they  were  over ;  yet  he  bore  them  kindly 
and  without  a  mnrmnr.  His  disposition  was 
amiable,  and  even  the  word  «  pious*  has  been  ap- 
plied to  his  conduct  as  regarded  others,  to  hit 
love  of  nature,  and  to  his  ideas  of  that  power 
which  pervades  all  things.  He  was  very  fond  of 
music ;  frugal  in  all  but  his  charities,  often  to 
considerable  self-denial,  and  loved  to  do  acts  of 
generosity  and  kindness.  He  was  a  first-rate 
scholar;  and  besides  the  languages  of  antiquity, 
well  understood  the  German,  Italian  and  French 
tongues,  lie  was  an  excellent  metaphysician,  and 
was  no  slight  adept  in  natural  philosophy.  He 
loved  to  study  in  the  open  air,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  wood,  or  by  the  side  of  the  water-fall.  In 
short,  he  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  force 
of  natural  genius,  bursting  the  bonds  of  birth  and 
habit,  and  the  conventional  ties  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  soaring  high,  under  the 
direction  of  his  own  spirit,  chartless  and  alone. 
He  steered  by  his  own  ideas  of  justice ;  hence  he 
was  e\er  at  |war  with  things  which  reason  and 
right  had  no  hand  in  establishing,— radically 
wrong  in  themselves  |>erhaps,  or  to  be  changed 
for  the  better,  but  by  usage  become  second  na- 
ture to  society,  or  at  least  to  that  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  it  which  lives  by  costcmi  alone.  He 
had  no  value  for  what  the  mass  of  men  estimate 
as  desirable;  a  seat  in  the  senate  be  declined, 
though  he  might  have  enriched  himself  by  its 
acceptance.  He  seemed  to  commit  the  mistake  of 
others  before  him,  in  dreaming  of  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
that,  at  a  ball  of  fashion  where  he  was  a  leading 
character,  and  the  most  elegant  ladies  of  the 
crowd  expected  the  honour  of  being  led  out  by 
him,  he  selected  a  friendless  girl  for  a  partner 
who  was  scorned  by  her  companions,  having  lain 
under  the  imputation  of  an  unlucky  mishap 
some  time  preceding. 

The  books  in  which  he  commonly  read  were 
the  Greek  writers ;  in  the  tragedians  particular! y» 
he  was  deeply  verseil.  The  Bible  was  a  work  of 
great  admiration  with  him,  and  his  frequent 
study.  For  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  doc- 
trines he  had  great  reverence,  the  axiom  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  being  that  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  shape  his  course  iu  des^vlA  <^^  «^V 
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obstacles.  In  pecaniary  matten  he  was  liberal, 
l-'ncharitable  iudeed  must  that  man  have  been 
who  doabtnl  the  excelleoceof  his  inteiitioni,  or 
chaiiged  him  with  wilful  error:  who  then  shall 
judffe  a  being  of  whom  ibis  may  be  said,  save  his 
Creator— who  tlwt  lives  in  the  way  he  sees  others 
li\e,  without  regard  to  the  mode  being  right  or 
wrong,  shall  charge  him  with  crime,  who  tries 
to  reciiucile  together  bis  life  and  his  aspirations 
after  human  peHFectibility  ?  Shelley  bad  his  faults 
as  well  as  other  men,  but  on  the  whole  ic  appears 
that  his  deviations  from  the  vulgar  routine  form 
the  great  sum  of  the  chai^grs  made  against  him. 
His  religious  sentiments  were  between  him  and 
bis  Goil. 

The  writings  of  Shelley  are  too  deep  to  be  po- 
pular, but  there  is  no  reader  possessing  taste  and 
judgment  who  will  not  do  homage  to  his  pen. 
lie  was  a  iK>et  of  gr&it  power,  he  felt  intensely, 
and  his  works  every  where  display  the  ethereal 
spirit  of  genius  of  a  rare  order—abstract,  per- 
haps, but  not  less  |>owerfui ;  his  is  the  poetry  of 
intellect,  not  that  of  the  Lakers;  his  theme  is  the 
high  one  of  intellectual  nature  and  lofty  feeling, 
not  of  waggimers  or  idiot  chililren.  His  faults  in 
writing  are  obvious,  but  equally  so  are  his  beau- 
ties. He  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  dwells 
too  much  upon  favourite  im^iges,  that  draw  less 
upon  our  Kympnthies  than  those  of  social  life. 
His  language  is  lofty,  and  no  one  knows  lietter 
how  to  cull,  arrange,  and  mnnagi;  the  syllables 
of  lii.s  native  tongue.  He  thoroughly  understood 
metrical  cimiposition. 

Shelley  began  to  ptibli4h  prrmaturely,  as  we 
have  already  staled,  .it  the  early  af;e  of  i  5  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  iKi  i  or  181:1  that 
he  seems  first  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to 
poetical  composition.  To  enumerate  his  poetical 
works  here  woidd  i>e  a  useless  task,  as  they  will  lie 
found  in  the  collection  of  his  poems  ap|M>n(led. 
His  «  Prometheus  L'iiboun<l  >  is  a  noble  work; 
his  ■Ccnci*  and  fAflonais*  are  his  principal 
works  in  point  of  merit.  Love  was  one  of  hi;«  fa- 
vourite themes,  as  it  is  with  all  poets,  and  he  has 
ever  touched  it  with  a  master-hand.  The  subject 
of  the  aOnci »  is  badly  selected,  but  it  is  nobly 
written,  and  admirably  sustained.  Faults  it  has, 
but  they  are  amply  re<le(>iiied  by  its  beauties.  It 
is  only  f.om  the  f.dse  clamour  raised  agiinst  him 


upon  the  partial  diatribes  of  hired  peiii,  and  the 
tplenecic  oot-pouringi  of  faction.  It  is  attonisb* 
ing  how  the  nation  of  Newton  and  Locke  ia  thus 
contented  to  suffer  itself  to  be  deceived  and  mil- 
led by  literary  Machiavelism. 

llie  following  preface  to  the  aothor't  Posthu- 
moui  Poems  contains  much  to  interest  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius.  The  circumstance  of  Its  being 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Shelley  will  still  farther  re- 
commend it :  — 

■  It  had  been  my  wish,  on  presenting  the  public 
with  the  Posthumous  Poems  of  Mr  Shelley,  to 
have  accompanied  them  by  a  bir>grapbical  notice; 
as  it  ap|)eared  to  me,  that  at  this  moment  a  nar- 
ration of  the  events  of  my  husband's  life  would 
come  more  gracefully  from  other  liands  than  mioe» 
I  applie<l  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  The  distinguished 
friendship  that  Mr  Shelley  felt  for  him,  and  the 
enthusiastic  affection  with  which  Mr  Leigh  Hnnt 
clings  to  his  friend's  memory,  seemed  to  point 
him  out  as  the  person  best  calculated  for  such  an 
undertaking.  His  alisence  from  this  country, 
which  prevented  our  mutual  ezplanaiiun,  has  an' 
fortunately  rendered  my  scheme  abortive.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that,  on  some  other  occasion,  be 
will  |)ay  this  tribute  to  his  lost  friend,  and  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  volume  which  1  edit  hat  not 
been  honoured  by  its  insertion. 

«  The  comparative  solitude  in  which  Mr  Shelley 
lived,  was  the  occasion  that  he  was  |»ersonally 
known  to  few;  and  his  fearless  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  which  he  considered  the  most  sacred  upon 
earth,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  n-ason  why  he, 
like  other  illustrious  reformers,  was  pursued  by 
hatred  and  calumny.  No  man  was  ever  more 
devoted  than  he,  to  the  eudea^ourof  making  those 
around  him  happy;  no  man  ever  possessed  friends 
more  unfeigned  I y  attached  to  him.  The  ungrate- 
ful world  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  the  g.ip  it 
made  seemed  to  close  as  quickly  over  his  memory 
as  the  murderous  sea  above  his  living  frame. 
Hereafter  men  will  lament  that  his  transcendent 
|H)wers  of  intellect  were  extinguished  l>efure  they 
hud  bestowed  on  them  their  choicest  treasures. 
To  his  friends  his  loss  is  irremediable :  the  wi^, 
the  brave,  the  gentle,  is  gone  forever!  He  is  fo 
them  as  a  bright  \ision,  wbo^e  radiant  track,  left 
behind  in  the  memory,  is  worth  all  the  realities 


more  read.  No  scholar,  no  one  having  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  true  taste  in  |>oetry  can  be 
without  them.  It  may  be  lioMly  prophesied  that 
they  will  one  day  be  more  read  than  they  h  ive 
ever  yet  been,  ami  more  nnderstotxl  In  no  na- 
tion but  Fngland  do  the  re.iding  public  suffer 
others  to  judge  for  tliem,  and  pin  their  ideas  of 
the  defects  or  beauties  of  their  national  writers 


/ 


I 


during  his  life-time,  that  his  |)oems  have  not  been  I  that  society  can  alTurd.  Before  the  critics  contra- 


dict me,  let  them  appeal  to  any  one  who  had 
ever  known  him  :  to  see  him  was  to  lo\e  him; 
an<l  his  presence,  like  Ifhnriers  spear,  was  alone 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  falsehood  of  the  tale, 
which  his  enemies  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
ignorant  world. 

«  His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  in  arduous  study,  or  in  acts  of  kindness 


and  affection.  lie  was  an  el^ut  scholar  and  a 
profoaod  metaphysician  :  without  possessing 
much  scientific  knowledge,  he  was  unrivalled  in 
the  justness  and  ezteut  of  his  observations  ou 
natural  objects;  he  knew  every  plant  by  its  name, 
and  was  t'auiiliar  with  the  history  and  habits  of 
every  |irodiiction  of  the  earth;  he  could  interpret 
without  a  fault  each  appearance  in  the  »ky,  and 
the  varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth  filled 
bim  with  deep  emotion.  He  made  his  study  and 
reading-room  of  the  shadowed  copse,  the  stream, 
the  hike  and  the  water-fall.  Ill  health  and  con- 
tinual pain  |)reyed  upon  his  powers;  and  the 
solitude  in  which  we  lived,  particularly  on  our 
first  arrival  in  Italy,  although  congenial  to  his 
feelings,  must  Frequently  have  weighed  upon  his 
spirits :  those  beautiful  and  affecting  '  Lines, 
written  in  dejection  at  Naples,'  were  composed  at 
such  an  internal;  but  when  in  health,  hb  spirits 
were  buoyant  and  youthful  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

«  .Such  was  his  love  fo.  nature,  that  every  page 
of  his  poetry  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  with  the  loveliest  scc'.:es  of  the  countries 
which  he  inhabited.  In  early  life  he  visited  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  iIuk  country  and  Ireland. 
Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  became  his 
inspirers.  *  Prometheus  Unl>ound'  was  written 
among  the  deserted  and  flower^rown  ruins  of 
Home ;  and  when  he  made  his  home  under  the 
Pis;ui  hills,  their  roofless  recesses  h.irl>oured  him 
as  he  composed  'The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  'Adonaii,' 
and  *  Hellas.'  In  the  wild  but  beautiful  Bay  of 
.spezia,  the  winds  and  waves  which  he  loved 
became  his  playmates.  His  days  were  chiefly 
spent  on  the  water;  the  management  of  his  l>oat, 
its  alterations  and  improvements,  were  his  prin- 
cipal occupation.  At  night,  when  the  unclouded 
moon  shone  on  the  calm  sea,  he  often  went  alone 
in  his  little  shallop  to  the  rocky  caves  that  bor- 
dered it,  and  Kilting  beneath  their  shelter  wrote 
*The  Triumph  of  iJfe,'  the  last  of  his  prodnctions. 
The  beauty  but  strangeness  of  this  lonely  place, 
the  refined  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  few  selected  friends,  our  entire 
se<|uestr.ition  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  con- 
tribute<I  to  render  this  period  of  his  life  one  of 
continued  enjoyment.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
two  months  we  passed  there  were  the  happiest  he 
had  e\er  known  :  his  health  even  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  he  was  never  better  than  when  I  last 
saw  bim,  full  of  spirits  and  joy,  embark  for  Leg- 
horn, that  he  might  there  welcome  l^ighllunt  to 
Italy.  1  was  to  have  accompanied  him,  but  illness 
confined  me  to  my  room,  and  thus  put  the  seal  on 
my  misfortune.  Ills  vessel  bore  out  of  sight  with 
a  favourable  wiud,  and  I  remained  awaiting  his 


-  return  by  the  breakers  of  that  sea  which  was 

'  about  to  engulf  hhn. 

i      «  He  spent  a  wedi  at  Pisa,  employed  in  kind  of- 

.  fices  towards  his  friend,  and  enjoying  with  keen 
delight  the  renewal  of  their  intercourse.    He  then 

;  embarked  with  .Mr  Williams,  the  chosen  and 
beloved  sharer  of  hia  pleasures  and  of  his  fate,  to 
return  to  us.  We  waited  for  them  in  vain ;  the 
sea  by  its  restless  moaning  seemed  to  desire  to 

inform  us  of  what  we  would  not  learn  : but  a 

veil  may  well  be  drawn  over  such  misery.  The 
real  anguish  of  these  moments  transcended  all  the 
fictions  that  the  most  glowing  imagination  e%er 
pourtrayed  :  our  seclusion,  the  savage  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
our  immediate  vicinity  to  the  troiilded  sea,  com- 
bined to  embue  with  strange  horror  our  days  of 
uncertainty.  The  truth  was  at  last  known,~a 
truth  that  made  our  loved  and  lovely  Italy  appear 
a  tomb,  its  sky  a  {tall.  Every  heart  echoed  the 
deep  lament;  and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the 
praise  and  earnest  lo\e  that  each  voice  bestowed 
and  each  countenance  demonstrated  for  him  wc 
had  lost,— not,  I  fondly  hope,  for  ever  :  his 
unearthly  and  elevated  nature  is  a  pledge  of  the 
continuation  of  his  being,  although  in  an  altered 
form.  Bome  received  his  ashes ;  they  are  <le|>osited 
beneath  its  weed-grown  wail,  auf^  '  the  worId's> 
sole  monument'  is  enriched  by  his  remains. 

«*  Julian  and  .Maddnlo,'  *The  Witch  of  Atlas,' 
and  most  of  the  Translations,  were  written  some 
years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  The  (Hyclops/ 
and  the  Scenes  from  the  ^Magico  Prodigioao/ 
may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  aulhor's 
ultimate  corrections.  *The  Triumph  of  Life'  was 
his  last  work,  and  was  left  in  so  unfinished  a 
state,  that  1  arranged  it  in  its  present  form  with 
great  difficulty.  Many  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  never 
retouched,  I  found  among  his  manuscript  books, 
and  have  carefully  copied :  I  have  subjoined, 
whenever  1  have  been  able,  the  date  of  their 
composition. 

■  I  do  not  know  whether  the  critics  will  repre- 
hend the  insertion  of  some  of  the  most  imper- 
fect among  these;  but  I  frankly  own,  that  I  have 
been  more  actuated  by  the  fear  test  any  monument 
of  his  genius  should  escape  me,  than  the  wish  of 
presenting  nothing  but  what  was  complete  to  the 
fastidious  reader.  I  feel  secure  that  the  Lovers  of 
Shelley's  Poetry  (who  know  how  more  than  any 
other  poet  of  the  present  day  every  line  and 
word  he  wrote  is  instinct  with  peculiar  bc.tuty) 
will  pardon  and  thank  me  :  I  consecrate  this 
volume  to  them. 

•  Mary  W.  Shflli.v. 

•  l^iidom,  June  is(,  1824** 
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A  POEM. 

IN  TWELVE  GAMTOS. 


V 


PREFACE. 


oem  which  I  now  proMiit  to  the  worid,  it  an  at- 
from  which  I  tcarcely  dare  to  expect  lucceM,  and 
icb  a  writer  of  established  fime  might  Hil  wilhonl 
ce.  It  is  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the 
:  mind,  as  to  how  for  a  thirst  for  a  happier  din- 
of  moral  and  political  society  sunrives,  among  the 
tened  and  refined,  the  tempests  which  hare  shaken 
e  in  which  we  lire.  I  have  sought  to  enlut  die 
>ny  of  metrical  language,  the  etherial  comhina- 
3f  the  fuicy,  the  rapid  and  subtle  transitiont  of 
n  passion,  all  those  elements  which  essentially 
ose  a  Poem,  in  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  eompre- 
re  moranty;  and  in  the  view  of  kindling  within 
«oma  of  my  readers,  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  for 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  justice,  that  faith  and 
in  something  good,  which  neither  violence,  nor 
presentation,  nor  prejudice,  can  ever  totally  estin- 
amoog  mankind. 

this  purpose  I  have  choite  iL'Sj^ogry  of  hnni#n  paa- 
n  its  most  universal  cliaracier,*. diversified  with 
ig  and  romantic  adventiK^*  &Dd  appealing,  in 
mpt  of  all  artificial  opinionrbr  institutions,  to  the 
ion  sympathies  of  every  human  breast.  I  have 
no  attempt  to  recommend  the  motives  which  I 
I  substitute  for  those  at  present  governing  mankind 
sthodical  and  systematic  argument.  I  would  only 
en  the  feelings  so  that  the  reader  should  see  the 
y  of  true  virtue,  and  be  incited  to  those  inquiries 
1  have  led  to  my  moral  and  political  creed,  and 
>f  some  of  the  subllmest  intellecls  in  the  world. 
[*oem  therefore  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
>,  which  is  purely  inlrodnciory),  is  narrative,  not 
lie.  It  is  a  succession  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
h  and  progress  of  individual  mind  aspiring  after 
ence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  mankind ;  lis  in- 
;e  in  refining  and  making  pure  the  most  daring 
ncommon  impulses  of  the  imagination,  the  nnder- 
ing,  and  the  senses;  its  impatience  at  tail  the 
isaions  which  are  done  under  the  sun;*  its  ten- 
r  to  awaken  public  hope  and  to  enlighlen  and 


improvt  mankind;  the  rapid  effectt  of  tha  tpplleatioa 
of  that  tendency;  the  awakening  of  an  inoMBae  nation 
from  their  slavery  and  degradation  to  a  tme  aenee  of 
moral  di^ty  and  freedom ;  the  bloodlesadethronwMit 
of  their  oppressors,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  nligioaa 
frauds  by  which  they  had  been  deluded  into  submission ; 
tlie  tranquillity  of  successful  patriotism,  and  the  uni- 
versal toleratiMi  and  benevolence  of  true  philanthrc^; 
the  trieachery  and  barbarity  of  hired  soldiers;  vice  noC 
the  object  of  punishment  and.hatred,  but  kindness  and 
pity;  the  faithlessness  of  tyrants;  the  confederacy  of  tho 
Rulers  of  the  World,  and  the  restoration  of  the  eipdlad  , 
Dynasty  by  foreign  arms ;  the  massacre  and  eilHniBft- 
tion  of  the  Patriots,  and  the  rictory  of  astahlflied 
powtf ;  the  consequences  of  legitimate  daqioiiaB,  dftt 
war,  famine,  plague,  superstition,  and  an  ntlBr  as- 
tinction  of  the  domestic  affections ;  the  judicial  mu6m 
of  die  advocates  of  Liberty;  the  temporary  triumph  of 
oppression,  that  secure  earnest  of  its  final  and  inevitable 
fall ;  the  transient  nature  of  ignorance  and  error,  and 
the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtue.  Such  is  the  series 
of  delineadons  of  which  the  Poem  consists.  And  if  the 
lofky  passions  vrilh  which  it  has  been  my  scope  to  dis- 
tinguish this  story,  shall  not  excite  In  die  reader  a  ga- 
nerons  impulse,  an  ardent  thirst  for  excdlence,  an 
interest  profouud  aud  strong,  such  as  beiongs  lo  no 
meaner  deures — let  not  the  failure  be  impntad  lo  a 
natural  unfitness  for  human  sympathy  in  these  sublime 
and  animating  themes.  It  is  llie  business  of  thajMC  to 
communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  and  the  ostll^Bnn 
arising  out  of  those  images  aud  feelings,  in  die  vivid 
presence  of  which  within  his  own  mind,  consists  at 
oiioe  hia  inspiration  and  his  reward. 

The  panic  which,  like  an  epidemic  trmnqiort,  seised 
upon  all  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  consequent 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  is  gradually  giving  place 
to  sanity.  It  has  ceased  to  be  believed,  that  whole  gene- 
rations of  mankind  ought  to  conaign  themsdves  to  a 
hopeless  inheritance  of  ignorance  and  misery,  because 
a  nation  of  men  who  had  been  dupes  and  slaves  for 
centmies,  were  incapable  of  conducting  themselves  with 
thfl  wisdom  and  tranquillity  of  freemen  so  soon  as  some 
of  their  fAn  were  partially  loosened.    That  thm  ««««- 
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■  4jf.t  '.'lul'i  rjo*  -liT*  lFr*m  OAikedhfrnat  other  chxfa  -    kind  into  a  wmrlrr  .:f  ««*rjt<:3ff  2'  saqih.  Oar  works 

■  tendMn  f-T  -■'.•^  mi  iLott,;f;!!>.wnn.  i«  iIj*  Liuoricml    of  ficDoa  aad  poetnr  Lw-*  i^rti:  oteriLidowcd  by  Die  " 
fkf  1  frotti  «:.ir :.  ii  >s«1t  4<  rivcsi  ill  itt  reramf&coAiiioM* '  tiflie  iafeciHMH  fkoo.     lui  ounki&i  ippeis-  to  mc  to  . 

*  9n4  1t.^*int)A  l}i«  «cif*t  fvatur'^of  ibdefomitf.  TkMV    be  ciDerip^  frocn  th«ir  tncr«     I  la  ivuv.  methiiikft, 

*  m  «  pAit  in  At  todc  rif  humin  thin;:*  vbidi  b«an  ibe    of  a  ftlov.  pndci*.  «L»:  -^-c^e.    in  ihu  belief  1  hare  ^ 
tTk*«i  i.'ipe»«f  OKn  I  mo  ii«ur7  hiTen.  after  ike    cooipoMd  tht  folio  v:3;:  Pva  i 

•re  pa*!.    SI  ::Link*.  lL<><e  «ho  do-»  Ure  fakiie        I  do  noi  prsHimt  lo  ;r'-.-?  :c:o  cocnpetxiioa  with  our  i 
«■  afe  •f  d'^ilr.  greiieM  v:onT-im^«nry  F-:-*:i.     Yd  I  am  uawilling  to  ' 

Tlie  f  mcfj  KcvoluliDn  nur  be  onw^ered  a«  one  of   tn^  io  ibe  fooMrp«  cf  inr  «bo  bave  preceded  me.    I  | 
db«ae  mJoiffisudODt  of  a  ifenenl  uale  of  feeling  among    bate  fcoghf  to  avoid  tK-s  imiubon  of  any  scyle  of  Un-  . 
dnRnd  nunkM,  yr'/i\ur.*A  ky  a  defer t  of  corre»-    guapt  or  vrrMDcaLioD  pecuiiir  to  th«  cripoal  minds  of  < 
yfdtnw.  bef«orn  lli«  kno«lrdi;e  eaiuiog  io  tociefy  and    uliich  it  is  the  cii^rjcier.  lit^i-rjnnDir  thai  even  if  vliai  I 
Ae  MBproveirienC,  or  (;rjdu<il  abolition  of  political  in-    luTe  prodoccd  be  iicrtLi«5A.  ii  should  still  be  property 
IffTiilinrna    Tbe  year  l^^^^  nj^iy  lie  av^umed  as  the  rpoch    mr  o^n.     Nor  hare  I  peraiiietl  any  system  relating  to 
ti^ammi  ihe  uioa  imporiant  criAe*  produi-i.-d  by  this    mere  word*,  to  divert  the  attention  of  i}ae  nrider  fnm  , 
The  »yuipatbics  connected  «ith  that  etent  ei>    whattfvcr  interest  I  may  bive  wcveiiljd  lu  creating,  to  ; 
loeT*rry  bov^m.  T)je  moU  girnerous  and  amiable    my  ovn  ingenuity  in  cociririn-;  to  divruM  them  accord-  | 
»  were  those  whicli  participiti.-d  tJie  mint  esten-    ing  to  the  rultA  of  criticism.   I  hare  simply  clodied  my  j 
thtlj  in  Ib^vr  syinpatliitr^.    But  Mi'.b  a  de,:ree  of  un-    iboughu  in  mhit  appteared  to  me  the  m<M>t  obvinu*  and  [ 
inio(;led  g'«'i'l  wjs  «rt [»•:'. tf:«l,   as  it  vias  impo«kib]e  to    appropniiebngua(;e.  A  person  familiar viith  nature. and  • 
nsaliu:.     If  tlie  Revolution  had  l>«cn   in  every  respect    «iili  the  most  celebrated  produi-tion*  of  the  human  mind,  ! 
pro«pi.'rous,  then   misrule  and  siipeniiiion  would  love    can  scarcely  err  in  following  the  instinct,  with  revpect  I 
half  thvir  claims  to  our  ahhorremic,  as  feiten  ukich  the    to  sdeciion  of  Ungu.ije,  produced  by  ilut  familurity. 
cjpljvc  <:afl  unU#f  k  with  the  sli<;li test  motion  of  his  fin-        Tliere  is  an  education  peculiarly  hiied  for  a  Poel, 
gers,  and  whii.li  do  not  <;at  with  p^iisonous  ru^t  into  the    without  which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill  the 
I  fful.     The  ri;vuUion  o(.raMon«d  fiy  the  atrocities  of  the    circle  of  iheir  capicities.     No  education  indeed  can  en-  | 
,  d«nM,;o(;uirs  and    the   n;-«sialilt»hnjent  of    suc^l.•^sjve  .  title  to  this  appellation  a  dull  and  unobservant  mind,  j 
1  Cyramiies  in  Kr mre  w.is  tenible,  and   f-.lt  in  tlie  re-  -  or  one,  though  neither  dull  nor  unohserrant,  io  which  - 
I  molest  rom<T  of  tlie  ritili/<:d  world.     Could  they  listen    the  cliannels  of  communication  between  thought  and  > 
Io  llie   plea  of  reason   who  had   groaned   under    tlie    ex priMon  have  been  obstructed  or  closed.     How  far  it  i 
caldmilii.'S  of  a  v^cial  kUti:,  an.-ording  to  the  provisions  '  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either  of  the  latter  claises,!  i 
of  which,  one  man    riots   in    luxury   vihiKt  another    cmnot  know.     I   aspire  to  be  sometliing  belter.     Tlie  I 
finiishM  for  ^;int  of  bread?  l^in  he  who  the  davlM.'fore    cirrumHtancet  of  mv  accidental  education  have  been  ■ 
Whs  a  trunipli:fi  ^lavr,  vuddeiily  lieromi:  libi:ral-mindcd,    favourable  to  this  ambition.    1  ha^e  been  familiar  from 
forliejnng,  and  rndepcndent!   This  is  the  confter|uence    boyhootl  with  mountains  and   lake»,  and  the  sea,  and 
of  the  liahitu  of  a  slate  of  Mcieiy  to  he  produced  by  •  the  solitude  of  forests  :  Dan(;er  which  *poris  upon  the  i 
rrsolme  perMeveraiici:  and  indrfiiti(*.ibli;  hofwf,  and  long-  ;  brink  of  precipices,  has  been  my  playmate.  Ihave  trod-  '• 
suffering  and  lon|;-lx:lievin|;  couragi.*.  and  the  system-  j  den  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ^md  lived  under  the  eye  of 
alir  efforts  of  |;''ii<rraii<>iihof  men  of  iiiiell«:4:t  and  virtue.  !  31ontDlanc.   I  havel>een  a  wanderer among^iisiant fields. 
Surh  is  the  l«*»wifi  whirh  evperii.-nre  teaches  now.     But  j  Ihave  sailed  down  mighty  rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and 
on  the  first  rever^tcs  of  hofH:  in  the  progress  of  French  '  set,  and  the  stars  come  forth,  whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and 
liberty,  the  san{;uine  e:it(ernesH  for  i;oo<l  overlcapi  the    day  down  a  rapid  stream  among  mountains,  ihave  seen 
•rdution  of  thf.-»e  <(ui.-slions,  and  fitr  a  time  exlin{;ui!ihed    populous  cities,  and  have  watL-heil  the  passions  which  \ 
itself  in  the  unex|KTt<»lness  of  their  result.   Thus  many  .  rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and  change  amongst  assem-  ^ 
of   the  most  ardent  and   tender-hcrtried    of  the    wor-    bled  multitudes  of  men.     I  have  Ncen  the  theatre  of  the  j 


I 


ship|M:rs  of  public  gocMl,  have  iHtrn  morally  ruined  by 
wh.it  a  p.irlial  jjliiiipse  of  the  events  ihey  deplored,  ap- 
peareil  to  hhow  ah  the  niehijirholy  desftlalion  of  all  their 


more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war,  cities  and  j 
villager  reduced  to  scattered  (groups  of  black  and  roof-  | 
lens  houMft,  and  the  nake«l  inhahiunts  sitting;  faniislied  | 


cherishefl  hopi:K.     Hence  (;loom  and  miHanthropy  have  !  upon  their  desolated  thresholds.    I  have  conversed  with 

become  the  charai.teristics  of  the  a^e  in  which  we  live,  ■  living  men  of  gen 

the  solare  of  a  di«ippoiiiiment  that  unconsciously  fimls 

''''li^^ly  ill  the  wilful  ex.i|;i;eration  of  its  own  despair. 

This  influeiK'ir  has  taiiitiMl  the  literature  of  tlie  a(;e  with 

Ihe  liofNlifssiiitMi  of  the  minds   from  which    it  flows. 

Metaphysics,'    and    impiiries   inco  moral  and  political 

•ciciice,   have  Iwronie  little  cl».j  than  vain  attempts  to  |  have  read  the  Poets  and  tlie  Historians,  and  the  Meta-  '. 


;enius.  The  po<nry  of  ancient  Givcce  and 
Uoine,  and  modem  Italy,  and  our  own  country,  lias 
been  to  me  like  external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoy- 
ment. Such  arc  the  sources  from  which  the  materiils 
for  the  imagery  of  my  Poem  have  lieen  drawn.  I  have 
considered  Poetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and 


revive  exploded  hiipencilionH,  or  kophisiiis  like  those  ' 
of  Mr  MallhuK,  cjlrulated  to  lull  the  oppress<inof  man- 

■  I  iiuclii  III  i'irr|ii  Sir  W.  nrimiD<iitira  .  Aiailf-mitvl  ^iMtiioai  ;■ 
a  VuliiBif  of  T«^  Miulf  SDil  iKiwi'tful  Infla|ili;a,.ii|  .rjlirum. 

*  It  it  r«-markaMi«.  ■■  ■  ■)iii|i|ihii  of  iW  n-«niii  ol  puliliV  hotif, 
ihil  .til  Maliliu*  III!  aMlentil,  in  ilic  lairr  nliiiun*  of  bla  work,  an 
ImlfriDiif  JiiniDloa  lo  mntal  miraini  n«i-r  iliu  |»rinci|ila  of  frfipu- 
Uliim.  Tliit  niDivation  au»niT«  ■(!  ihi'inffrcua-*  Irou  hia  tlortrlDe 
aiilrivauralilf*  III  boiuno  iiu|irotriiii-ni.  ami  r.fiui-i'i  ifan  ■  Emay  u» 
I'firi  I  »iii>«'  in  a  oioiuiRaiBrT  ii|ii»lr:iti«(>of  ibv  UDaaiweniblfiBest 

•if  ■  I*I||II|I  *i.  JCITK  t^.» 

I—   - 


physicians*  vihi>se  wrilingK  liavc  been  accessible  to  im', 
and  have  Iooke<l  upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
scenery  of  the  earth  as  common  sources  of  those 
elements  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Poet  to  cmlxHly 
and  combine.  Yet  the  experience  and  the  flings  to 
which   I   refer,  do   not  in   lliemsclves  conMilute  men 

>  lu  llii*  ocnx'  tbvre  may  It  »urh  a  ibinif  r«  pcrffrilMlil)  in 
«urki  of  tktion,  uniwiibblandini;  ibe  vonr«»>iaa  ufirn  mailf  1««  ih« 
aiJT(*cnlf>  of  bunsu  iaipruTcmaBl,  ibat  |»crfci-tibility  u  a  Wtm 
opplicaliluiinly  to  fJcor-.*. 
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!  Poets,  but  only  prcpare»  tlieni  to  be  tbc  auditora  of 
those  wlio  are.  How  far  1  sliall  be  found  to  powexi  that 
more  euential  attribute  of  Poetry,  tlie  power  of  awaken- 
inj*  in  others  seniiatioDB  like  thocc  which  animate  my 
own  l»oRom,  is  that  which,  to  speak,  sincerely,  I  know 
I  not;  and  which,  with  an  acquiescent  and  contented 
spirit,  I  expect  to  be  taught  by  the  effect  which  I  shall 
produce  upon  those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation  of 
any  contempomry  style.     Dut  tliere  must  be  a  resem- 
blance which  does  not  depend  upon  their  own  will, 
between  all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age.     They 
cannot  escape  from  subjection  to  a  common  influence 
which  arises  out  of  an  infinite  combination  of  circum- 
stances lielonfjing   to  the   times  in  which  they   live, 
fhou(;h  each  is  in  a  de^jree  the  author  of  the  very  in- 
fluence by  wliich  his  being  is  thus  pervaded.    Tlius,  the 
tragic  Poets  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  the  Italian  revivers  of 
ancient   learninf*;   those  mighty  intellects  of  our  own 
country  that  succeeded  the  Reformation,  tlie  translators 
of  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  the  Dramatists  of  the 
reign  of  Kliz.ibctli,  and  Lord  Bacon ;  *  the  colder  spirits 
of  tiie  interval   that   succeeded  ; — all,   resemble  each 
other,  and    differ  from   every  other  in   their  several 
classes.     In  this  view  of  things.  Ford  can  no  more  be 
called  the  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  than  Shakspeare  the 
imitator  of  Ford.     There  were  perhaps  few  other  points 
of  resemblance  between  tliese  two  men,  than  that  which 
the  universal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age  pro- 
duced.    And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the 
meanest  scribbler,  nor  the  sublimest  genius  of  any  »ra 
can  escape ;  and  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  escape. 
I  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser  (a  measure  in- 
expressibly beautiful),  not  because  I  consider  it  a  finer 
model  of  poetical   harmony  than   the  blank  verse  of  j 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  but  because  in  the  latter  there 
is  no  shelter  for  mediocrity:  you  must  either  succeed  or 
fail.    This  perhaps  an  aspiring  spirit  should  desire.  But 
I  was  enticed,  also,  by  the  brilliancy  and  magnificence 
of  sound  which  a  mind  that  has  been  nourished  upon 
musical  thoughts,  can  produce  by  a  just  and  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  the  pauses  of  this  measure.  Yet 
there  will  be  found  some  instances  where  I  have  com- 
pletely failed  in  this  attempt,  and  one,  which  I  here 
request  tlie  reader  to   consider  as  an  erratum,   where 
tlicre  is  left  most  inadvertently  an  alexandrine  in   the 
middle  of  a  stanza. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  written 
fearlessly.  It  is  the  miHfortune  of  this  age,  that  its  Wri- 
ters, too  thoughtless  of  immorLtlity,  are  exquisitely  sen- 
sible to  temporary  praise  or  blaraH,  They  write  with 
the  fear  of  Reviews  before  their  eyes.  This  system  of 
criticism  sprang  up  in  that  torpid  interval  when  Poetry 
was  not.  Poetry,  and  the  art  which  professes  to  regu- 
late and  limit  its  powers,  cannot  subsist  together, 
l/onginus  could  not  have  been  the  contemporary  of 
Homer,  nor  Boilcau  of  Horace.  Yet  this  species  of  cri- 
ticism never  presumed  to  assert  an  understanding  of  its 
own  :  it  has  always,  unlike  true  science,  followed,  not 
preceded  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  would  even  now 
bribe  with  worthless  adulation  some  of  our  greatest 
Poets  to  impose  gratuitous  fettcrson  their  own  imagina- 
tions, and  become  unconscious  accomplices  in  the  daily 
murder  of  all  genius  either  not  so  aspiring  or  not  so 

^  nillon  suncU  aluBe  in  tbe  aije  which  be  illaBlned. 


fortunate  as  their  own.     I  have  songht  therefore  to 
write,  as  I  believe  that  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Hilton 
wrote,  with  an  ultor  disregard  of  anonymous  censure. 
I  am    certain  that  ealumny    and    misrepresentation, 
though  it  may  move  me  to  coropatiioo,  cannot  distuii> 
my  peace.    1  shall  understand  the  eipreative  silence  of 
those  sagacious  enemies  who  dare  not-  trust  themselvet 
to  speak.     I  shall  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  midst 
of  insult,  and  contempt,  and  malcdiclioDS,  those  ad- 
monitions which  may  tend  to  correct  whatever  imper- 
fections such  censurers  may  discow  in  this  my  first, 
serious  appeal  to  the  Public.    If  certain  Critici  were  as 
clear-sighte<l  as  they  are  malignant,  how  great  wonid 
be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  tb«r  virulent  v/ritinga! 
As  it  is,  1  fear  I  shall  be  malicioutenough  lo  be  amused 
with  their  paltry  tricks  and  lame  invectives.    Should 
the  Public  judge  that  my  composition  is  worthleii,  | 
shall  indeed  bow  before  the  tribunal  from  which  llilbHl 
received  his  crown  of  immortality,  and  sliall  seek  to 
gather,  if  I  live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may 
nerve  me  to  some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which  may 
not  be  worthless.    I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucretius,, 
when  he  meditated  that  poem  whose  doctrines  are  yet 
the  bases  of  our  metaphysical  knowledge,  and  whose 
eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankind,  wrote  in- 
awe  of  such  censure  as  tlie  hired  sophists  of  the  impure 
and  superstitious  noblemen  of  Rome  might  affix   to 
what  he  should  produce.    It  was  at  the  perio<l  when 
Greece  was  led  captive,  and  Asia  made  tribut;iry  to  the 
Republic,  fast  veqjing  itself  to  slavery  and  ruin,  that  a 
multitude  of  Syrian  captives,  bigotted  to  the  worship  of 
their  obscene  Ashtaroth,  and  the  unworthy  successors 
of  Socrates  and  iCeno,  found  there  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence by  administering,  under  the  name  of  freedmen,  to 
tlie  vices  and  vanities  of  the  great.   These  wretched  men 
were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a  superficial  but  plaiiuble  set 
of  sophisms,   in  favour  of  tliat  contempt  for  virtue 
which  is  the  portion  cf  slaves,  and  that  faith  in  portents, 
the  most  fatal  sulwilitute  for  benevolence  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  men,  which  arising  from  the  enslaved  com- 
munities of  the  East,  then  first  began  to  overwhelm  the 
western  nations  in  ito  stream.     Were  these  the  kind  of 
men  whose  disapprobation  the  wise  and  lofty-minded 
Lucretius  should   have  regarded  with  a  salutary  awe  ? 
The  latest  and  perhaps  the  meanest  of  those  who  follow 
in  his  footstejts,   would  disdain   to  hold  life  on  such 
conditions. 

The  Poem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied  little 
more  than  six  months  in  the  composition.  That  period 
has  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting  ardour 
and  entliusiasm.  I  have  exercised  a  watchful  and  earnest 
criticism  on  my  work  as  it  grew  under  my  liamR  I 
would  willingly  have  sent  it  forth  to  the  world  v4Pniat 
perfection  which  long  labour  and  revision  is  said  to 
bestow.  But  I  found  that  if  I  should  gain  something 
in  exactness  by  this  method,  I  might  lose  much  of  the 
newness  and  energy  of  imagery  and  language  as  it  flowed 
fresli  from  my  mind.  And  although  the  mere  compo- 
sition occupied  no  more  than  six  months,  the  thoughts 
thus  arranged  were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many  years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  {distinguish  be- 
tween those  opinions  which  have  a  dramatic  propriety 
in  reference  to  the  characters  which  they  are  designed 
to  elucidate,  and  such  as  are  properly  my  own.  The 
erroneous  and  degrading  idea  which  men  have  conctiveii 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  instance,  is  spoken  against,  but 
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aol  ibe  SupreDM  BeiD(!  itHrlf.  The  belief  wUcb 
HiperkCiticMU  p«nons  whom  I  hare  broof  hi  ufKia  ibe 
KU|;e  entertua  of  tbe  Utjiy.  m^  injonoau  lo  ihr  rharjnar 
of  hi*  bcDCvolcDce,  h  widely  different  from  my  nmu. 
In  recommendijic  aho  a  pvat  aad  importuii  cbuifie 
la  the  vpirit  wbirh  inimaks  the  tocul  inHJtutioiM  of 
mankiod,  I  barearoidad  ill  datuar  lo  thofcc^ioletil  and 
malignani  pamoiH  of  oar  aiturtf.  vhuL  are  e«er  oa 
ibc  mirh  lo  miDfle  «nfh  and  lo  alloy  i!>e  mou  bene- 
6csal  ioDOf-Jlioaa.  Tbere  u  do  ^Barter  (liTcn  to  Re«cn(^ 
or  Envy,  or  Pnjadxce.  Lo^c  it  cclebraicd  every  mben 
■•  ibe  iole  lawwbirb  fcltould  (;oieni  tbe  moral  «orid. 


DEDICATION. 


TVre  U  uo  dm^gn  iv  •  ma*,  ikal  ka-.w* 
Vhal  Mtrmmi  d'^ih  i» :  ibnr  »  mvt  feat  L« 
L\(«-4t  kit  kBU«lru^-r  ,  »r.lb*-r  ^t   it  L«{«1 

Tk«t  be  •beail  •luu]*  iv  ■■;  uik«v  b«. 


Aad  frooi  dui  bovr  did  I  vitb  eameit  iboughl 

Hap  kaovladfr  frocn  for^^idden  minet  of  lore. 

Yet  ttwhinF  thai  my  tyraai*  knew  or  laoQhc 

I  cared  to  leanL  bat  frMB  thai  fecret  More 

Wroapbi  linketd  urat*uT  for  my  aoul.  before 

It  mifbi  wuHl  iarsh  lo  war  amend;  mankind ; 

Tbuft  pciwr   aad  hope  were  tfreaglben'd  more  and 

mnre 
WatbiB  mr.  till  dwre  r^aa  apoa  my  mind 
A  aenae  of  loodiaeHL  a  ibaH  vixh  which  I  pined. 


f. 
Aia».  that  knre  iboold  be  a  bl^bi  and  mare 
To  ilftOM  w  !io  artk  all  tympathiea  in  one ! —  j 

Sucli  once  I  Kiof.fai  in  rain ;  then  black  detpair,  I 

The  thjdow  of  a  UarleM  nif  hL  vas  thrown 
Orer  the  worid  m  which  1  moved  alone: — 
Trt  nercT  f «.*aDd  I  one  not  fal»e  to  me, 
llard  beans,  and  cold,  like  wtHj^ha  of  icy  alone 
Which  cnuJtcd  and  wjihcfed  mine,  that  could  not  be 
Au^i  bat  a  ii^irleai  dog.  until  revifed  by  thee. 


TO  MART 


I. 


L 


So  now  my  tummer-laftk  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  reluni  to  thee,  mine  own  ]ieiri'»  home; 
As  to  his  ijuera  «nme  Tirtor  Knitibt  of  Faery, 
Earning  bright  spoils  for  her  cnrlunicd  doote; 
Nor  tlion  disJiio,  that  vrc  niv  fame  lieiMme 
A  alar  amonj;  the  H^n  of  uKirtal  night. 
If  it  indeed  may  cledYc  iu  natal  gloom, 
lis  doubtful  promiw  tliii^  I  would  unite 
With  thy  beloved  namt-,  tliou  Child  of  love  and  ligbL 

1. 
Tlie  toil  which  Mole  from  ih(v  so  m.-inv  an  hour. 
Is  ended, — and  the  fruit  ik  at  tliy  f«-eil 
No  longer  where  the  woodik  to  frjiiie  a  bower 
With  inierlared  br.tnclint  nii\  ami  meet, 
Or  where  willi  sound  like  many  voice*  «wcet, 
Water-falU  leap  among  wild  iklands  grctrn, 
Which  framed  for  my  Inne  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  mosf^;ruwn  trees  and  weeds,  shall  1  be  seen: 
But  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has  ever  been. 

3. 
Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  Friend,  when 

first 
Tlic  clouds  which  wrap  thi^  world  from  youth  did  pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  bur«t 
My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fre^li  May-dawn  it  was. 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
Aa^wept,  I  knew  not  why;  until  there  roke 
Frrnn  the  n^ar  si'hool-rooui,  voices,  thai,  alas! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
Tbe  lunh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

4- 

And  then  I  cla^p'd  my  hands  and  look'd  around — 
— But  none  w.is  near  to  mork  my  stre.iming  eyes, 
Which  pour'dllieir  warm  drop)  on  the  sunny  ground — 
8o  without  shame,  1  »puke: — ■  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  li«9 
Sui'h  |>ower,  for  1  grow  weary  to  behohl 
The  srlliOi  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.*     1  then  controll'd 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold. 


Tboa  Friend,  whose  ptesence  on  my  wintry  heart 
Fell.  like  bright  Spring  apun  tome  herbleaa  plain; 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  Iturst  and  rend  in  twain. 
And  walked  as  frve  a»  light  the  cloads  among. 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  vain 
From  lib  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  tbe  woes  which  had  bqgirt  it  long. 

8. 
No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wilderness, 
Altliough  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  journey'd  now.  no  more  companion  less, 
Wliere  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. — 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Po\erty  can  blight  the  just  and  good. 
When  Infamy  dare«  mock  the  innocent. 
And  cheri»ird  friends  turn  wiili  ilie  multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  wc  unshaken  stood ! 

9- 
Now  has  dcvended  a  serencr  hour. 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  relurn; 

Though  suffering  leaves  the  know  ledge  and  the  power 

Which  says: — l<et  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn. 

And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  Itabcs  are  bom 

To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  tlius  are  we 

Most  fortunate  lieneath  life's  beaming  mom; 

And  these  delights,  and  thou  have  been  to  me 

The  parents  of  the  Song  I  conscccatc  to  ihee. 

lo. 
Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingera 
But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain  ? 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  lo  sound  again, 
Though  it  might  shake  tlie  Anarch  Cnstom's  reign. 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own  sway 
Holier  than  was  Ampliion's?     I  would  fain 
Reply  in  hope — but  I  am  worn  away. 
And  Death  and  Lore  are  yet  contending  for  tlieir  prey. 
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II. 

And  what  art  tliou  ?    I  know,  but  dare  not  vpeak : 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  ulent  years. 
Yet  in  the  paleness  of  diy  thoughtful  cheek, 
And  in  tlie  light  thine  ample  forehead  wears, 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tears, 
And  in  ihy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
I»  whispered,  to  subdue  my  fondest  fears  : 
And  through  thiuc  eyes,  evB  in  thy  soul  I 
A  lamp  of  restal  fire  burniof  imernally. 

12. 

They  say  that  tliou  wert  lovely  from  thy  birth, 
Of  glorious  parents,  tliou  aspiring  Child. 
1  wonder  not — for  One  then  left  this  earth 
Whose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undefiled 
Of  its  departing  glory;  still  Iter  fame 
Shines  on  thee,  through  the  tempests  dark  and  wild 
Which  sliiikc  these  latter  days;  and  thou  canst  claim 
The  shelter,  from  thy  Sire,  of  an  immortal  name. 

1 3. 
One  voice  came  forth  from  many  a  mighty  spirit, 
Which  was  the  echo  of  three  tliouaand  years; 
And  the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute  to  hear  it, 
Aa  some  lone  man  who  in  a  desert  hears 
The  music  of  his  home : — unwonted  fears 
Fell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race, 
And  Faith,  and  Custom,  and  low-t)ioughted  cares, 
Like  thunder-stricken  dragons,  for  a  space 
Loft  the  torn  human  heart,  their  food  and  dwelling-place. 

14. 
Truth's  deathless  voice  pauses  among  mankind! 
If  tlicre  must  be  no  response  to  my  cry — 
If  men  must  rise  and  stamp  with  fury  blind 
On  his  pure  name  who  loves  them, — thou  and  I, 
Sweet  friend !  can  look  from  our  tranquillity 
Like  lamps  into  the  world's  tempestuous  night, — 
Two  tranquil  stars,  while  clourls  are  passing  by 
Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering  seaman's  sight. 
That  burn  from  year  to  year  with  unextinguish'd  light. 


CANTO  I. 


I. 
Whin  the  last  hope  of  trampled  France  had  fail'd 
Like  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory. 
From  visions  of  despair  I  rose,  and  scaled 
The  peak  of  an  aerial  promontory. 
Whose  cavern'd  base  with  the  vest  surge  was  hoary; 
And  saw  the  golden  dawn  break  forth,  and  waken 
£<ich  cloud,  and  every  wave  : — but  transitory 
The  calm  :  for  sudden,  the  firm  earth  was  shaken. 
As  if  by  tlie  last  wreck  its  frame  were  overtaken. 


II. 
So,  as  I  stood,  onf  blast  of  muttering  thunder 
Burst  in  far  peals  along  the  waveless  deep, 
When,  gathering  fast,  around,  al>ove  and  under, 
Long  trains  of  tremulous  mist  began  to  creep, 
Until  tlieir  complicating  lines  did  steep 
The  orient  sun  in  shadow  : — not  a  sound 
Was  heard ;  one  horrible  repose  did  keep 
The  forests  and  the  floods,  and  all  around 

Darkness  more  dread  than  night  was  poured  upon  the 
ground. 

IIL 
Hark !  't  is  the  rushing  of  a  wind  that  sweeps 
Earth  and  the  ocean.  See !  the  lightnings  yawn 
Deluging  Heaven  with  fire,  and  the  lash'd  deeps 
Glitter  and  boil  beneath  :  it  rages  on. 
One  mighty  stream,  whirlwind  and  waves  upthrown. 
Lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkness  eddying  by. 
There  is  a  pause— the  sea-birds,  that  were  gone 
Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  forth,  to  spy 

What  calm  has  fall'a  on  earth,  what  light  is  in  the  sky. 

IV. 
For,  where  the  irresbtible  storm  had  cloven 
That  fearful  darkness,  the  blue  sky  was  seen 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven 
Most  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green. 
Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene, 
Quiver'd  like  burning  emerald  :  calm  was  spread 
On  all  below ;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  clouds  fled. 
Countless  and  swift  as  leaves  on  autumn's  tempest  shed. 

V. 

For  ever,  as  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  and  the  rack  on  high. 
That  spot  grew  more  serene ;  blue  light  did  pierce 
The  woof  of  those  white  clouds,  which  seem'd  to  lie 
Far,  deep,  and  motionless ;  while  through  the  sky 
The  pallid  semicircle  of  the  moon 
Past  on,  in  slow  and  moving  majesty; 
Its  upper  horn  array'd  in  mists,  which  soon 
But  slowly  fled,  like  dew  beneath  the  beams  of  noon. 

VL 
I  could  not  chuse  but  gaze ;  a  fascination 
Dwelt  in  that  moon,  and  sky,  and  clouds,  which  drew 
My  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remain'd  .—the  hue 
Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  heaven  so  blue. 
Suddenly  stain'd  with  shadow  did  appear; 
A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approaching  grew,      ^^ 
Like  a  great  ship  in  the  sun's  smking  sphere 
Beheld  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 

VII. 
Even  like  a  bark,  which  from  a  chasm  of  mountains. 
Dark,  vast,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river 
Which  there  collects  the  strength  of  all  iu  fountains. 
Comes  forth,  whilst  with  the  speed  its  frame  doth 

quiver. 
Sails,  oars,  and  stream,  tending  to  one  endeavour; 
So,  from  that  chasm  of  light  a  winged  Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven  approaching  ever 
Floated,  dilating  as  it  came :  the  storm 
Pursued  it  with  fierce  blasU,  and  lightnings  swift  and 
warm. 
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viir. 

A  conne  precipitoas,  of  dixzy  speed, 
SiMpcnduif;  thought  and  i>reaih ;  a  monstioiu  ti^ht '. 
For  ID  the  air  do  I  beliold  indeed 
An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight : — 
And  now  relaxing  itx  impetuous  flight. 
Before  the  aerial  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
The  Eagle,  hovcriog,  whecl'dto  left  and  right. 
And  hung  witli  lingering  wings  over  the  flood. 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air's  solitude. 

IX. 

A  shaft  of  light  upon  its  wings  descended. 
And  every  golden  feather  gleamed  therein — 
Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blendbd. 
The  Serpent's  mailed  and  many-colour'd  skin 
Shone  through  the  plumes  its  coils  were  twined  withia 
By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  fold,  and  high 
And  far,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and  thin, 
Susttiin'd  a  cresied  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  Eofjle's  stedfast  eye. 

X. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  F^gle  tuil'd 
Incessantly— sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometiuMS  as  if  it  faiPd, 
Drooped  through  the  air;  and  still  it  shriek'd  and 
wail'd,  I 

And  casting  back  its  flager  bead,  with  beak 
And  talon  unremittingly  assail'd 
The  wreathed  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 

XI. 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray! 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wond'rous  foes, 
A  vapour  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 
Hung  gather'tl :  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 
Floated  the  sli.itter'd  plumes;  bright  scales  did  leap, 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way. 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness; — as  thev  sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

XII. 
Swift  chances  in  that  combat — many  a  check, 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil  ; 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemy's  neck 
Lock'd  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil, 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  paiu  and  toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  flutter'd,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  rear'd  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  willi  victory. 

XIII. 
Tlien  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge. 
Where  they  had  sank  togetlicr,  would  the  Snake 
Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  wrilhings;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  sliake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck, 
Dissolve  in  sudden  shock  lliosc  linked  rings, 
Then  soar — as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano  springs. 


XIV. 
Wile  baffled  wile,  and  strength  enconntcr'd  stxengih, 
Thus  long,  but  unprevailing  : — tlie  event 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appear'd  at  lengtli : 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endured,  when  lifeless,  stark,  and  renf^ 
Hung  high  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at  last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent. 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  Eagle  past, 
Howily  borne  away  on  the  exliausted  blast. 

XV. 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  that  ocean 
And  earth  and  sky  shone  through  the  atmosphere— 
Only,  't  was  strange  to  see  the  red  commniion 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o'er  the  sinking  sphere 
Of  sun-set  sweep,  and  tlieir  fierce  roar  to  hear 
Amid  the  calm :  down  the  steep  path  I  wound 
To  the  sea-shore — the  evening  was  most  clear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  1  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slumber  bound. 

XVI. 
There  was  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  morning. 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  waste  sea — fair  as  one  flower  adorning 
An  icy  wilderness — each  delicate  hand 
I^ay  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  hand 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fall'n,  and  so  slie  sate 
Looking  upon  the  waves ;  on  die  bare  strand 
Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  wait. 
Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  left  desolate. 

XVIL 
It  seem'd  that  this  fair  Shape  had  look'd  upon 
That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 
That  her  sweet  eyes  were  weary  of  the  sun. 
As  brightly  it  illustrated  her  woe ; 
For  in  the  tears  which  silently  to  flow 
Paused  not,  its  lustre  hung  :  she  watching  aye 
The  foam-wreaths  which  the  faint  tide  wove  below 
Upon  the  spangled  sands,  groaned  heavily. 
And  after  every  groan  looked  up  over  the  sea. 

XVHI. 

And  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Serpent  make 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips  grew  )>;tlc. 
Parted,  and  quiver'd ;  the  tears  ceased  to  break 
From  her  immoveable  eyes;  no  voice  of  wail 
Escaped  her ;  but  she  rose,  and  on  the  gale 
Loosening  her  star-bright  robe  and  shadowy  hair 
Pour'd  forth  her  voice ;  the  caverns  of  the  vale 
That  open'd  to  the  ocean,  caoght  it  there. 
And  fill'd  with  silver  sounds  the  overflowiug  air. 

XIX. 

She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.     I  heard,  alone. 
What  made  its  music  mora  melodious  be, 
Tlic  pity  and  the  love  of  every  tone ; 
But  to  the  Snake  those  accenu  sweet  were  known 
His  native  tongae  and  liers ;  nor  did  he  beat 
The  hoar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
Throngh  the  green  sliadows  of  the  waves  thM 
Near  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy  tetL 
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XX. 

Then  on  the  sands  the  Woman  sate  again, 
And  wept  and  clasp'd  her  hands,  and  all  between, 
Kenew'd  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  her  melodious  voice  and  eloquent  mien ; 
Ami  fthe  unveil'd  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  (;lancin(;  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth : — one  moment  seen, 
For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpen!  did  obey 
Her  Toice,  and,  coil'd  in  rest  in  her  embrace  it  lay. 

XXT. 

Then  she  arose,  and  smiled  on  me  with  eyes 
ScTcne  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  foir. 
While  yet  the  day-li^ht  lingereth  in  the  skies 
Which  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  d^rk-red  air, 
And  said :  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  tlie  despair 
W^as  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  from  sleep: 
This  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  dost  dare 
Willi  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 
A  voyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to  keep. 

XXH. 
Iter  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest  tone. 
Yet  sweet,  of  some  loved  voice  heard  long  ago. 
1  wept.     Shall  this  fair  woman  all  alone 
OwT  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  go ! 
His  head  b  on  her  heart,  and  who  can  know 
How  soon  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey? — 
Such  were  my  thoughta,  when  the  tide  'gan  to  flow; 
And  that  strange  boat,  like  the  moon's  sliade  did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  tliat  in  the  waters  lay. 

XXHI. 
A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no  sail 
Out  its  own  curved  prow  of  thin  moonstone. 
Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail. 
To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 
To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 
With  which  it  cle.ives  the  sparkling  sea;  and  now 
We  arc  embark'd,  the  mountains  hang  and  frown 
Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below 
A  va&t  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves  we  go. 

XXIV. 

And  as  we  sail'd,  a  strange  and  awful  tale 
That  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
As  makes  the  slum bcrer's  cheek  with  wonder  pale! 
T  was  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless  stream, 
Wide  ocean  roll'd,  when  that  majestic  theme 
Slirincd  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  bent 
Her  looks  on  mine;  those  eyes  a  kindling  beam 
Of  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent, 
And  ere  her  lii)S  could  move,  made  tlie  air  eloquent. 

XXV 

Speak  not  to  me.  but  hear!  much  shalt  thou  leam, 
Much  must  remain  unthooght,  and  more  untold. 
In  the  dark  Future's  ever-flowing  nm : 
K  now  then,  that  from  the  depth  of  ages  old 
Two  Powers  o'er  mortal  things  dominion  hold 
Ilnling  the  world  with  a  divided  lot, 
Immortal,  all  pervading,  manifold, 
Twin  Genii,  equal  GodK— when  life  and  thought 
Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  inessential NoBghL 


xxvr. 

The  earliest  dweller  of  the  world  alone. 
Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaos :  Lo !  afar 
O'er  the  wide  wild  abyss  two  meteors  shone. 
Sprung  from  the  depth  of  its  tempestuous  jar: 
A  blood*red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Star 
Blingling  their  beams  in  combat — as  he  stood, 
AH  thoughts  within  his  mind  waged  mutual  war. 
In  dreadful  sympathy — when  to  the  flood 
That  fair  Star  fell,  lie  tum'd  and  shed  his  brother's  blood. 

XXVIf. 

Thus  evil  triamph'd,  and  tlie  Spirit  of  evil, 
One  Power  of  Biny  shapes  which  none  nuy  know. 
One  Shape  of  many  names ;  the  Fiend  did  revel 
In  victory,  reigning  o'er  a  world  of  woe, 
For  the  new  race  of  man  went  to  and  fro, 
Famisli'd  and  homeless,  loathed  and  loathing,  wild. 
And  hating  good — for  hie  immortal  foe, 
lie  changed  from  atarry  shape,  beaaleOQi  and  mild, 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled. 

xxvni. 

The  darkness  lingering  o'er  tlie  dawn  of  things, 
Was  Evil's  breath  and  life :  this  made  him  strong 
To  soar  aloFt  with  overdiadowing  wings ; 
And  tlie  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  amon^; 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
(lursed,  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past;  for  none 
Knew  good  from  evil,  though  their  names  were  hung 
In  mockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan, 

As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did 
own. 

XXIX. 
The  fiend,  whose  name  was  Legion;  Death,  Decay, 
Farthquake  and  Dlight,  and  Want,  and  Madness  pale. 
Winged  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  autumnal  gale; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 
Of  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head ; 
And,  without  whom  all  these  might  nou^'bt  avail. 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  Tyranny,  who  spread 

Those  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the  dead. 

XXX. 

His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  bis  slavea 
In  air,  and  light,  and  thought,  and  language  dwell ; 
And  keep  their  state  from  palaces  to  graves, 
In  all  resorts  of  men — invisihie, 
But  when,  in  ebon  mirror,  Nightmare  fell 
To  Tyrant  or  impostor  bids  them  rise. 
Black  winged  demon  forms — whom,  from  the  bell, 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  skies, 
He  loosens  to  their  dark  and  blasting  ministrica. 

XXXL 

In  the  world's  youth  his  empire  was  as  firm  ] 
As  its  foundations — soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Though  in  the  likeness  of  a  loathsome  worm. 
Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formless  flood. 
Which  shrank  and  fled;  and  with  that  fiend  of  blood 
Benew'd  the  doubtful  war — thrones  then  first  shook. 
And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitude. 
In  hope  on  their  own  powers  l>egan  to  look, 
And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrine  CoTwok. 
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XXXII. 
ThtB  Greece  ante,  and  lo  itt  bards  and  sagea, 
To  dream,  th«  golden  pinioned  Genii  came. 
Even  wliere  tliey  slept  amid  the  night  of  ages. 
Steeping  their  liearts  in  the  dirinest  flame. 
Which  thy  bnalh  kindled.  Power  of  holiest  name  I 
And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darkness  gave 
!Tew  weapons  to  thy  foe,  their  sunlike  Samt 
Upon  the  combat  slione — a  li^jht  to  save. 
Like  Paradise  spread  forth  beyond  the  shadowy  grave. 

xxxni. 

Sueh  it  this  conflict — when  mankind  doth  strive 

With  its  oppreuors  in  a  strife  of  blood. 

Or  when  free  thoughts,  like  lightnings  are  alive ; 

And  in  each  bosom  of  the  multitude 

Justice  and  truth,  with  cnslom's  hydra  brood. 

Wage  silent  war; — when  pricsls  and  kings  dissemble 

In  smiles  or  frdwns  their  fierce  disquietude. 

When  round  pure  hearts,  a  host  of  hopes  assemble. 

The  Snake  and  Eagle  meet — the  world's  foundations 
tremble ! 

XXXIV. 
Thoa  hast  beheld  that  fight— when  to  thy  home 
Tbou  didst  retnm,  steep  not  its  hearth  in  tears ; 
Thongh  thou  maysl  hear  that  earth  is  now  become 
The  tyrant's  garbage,  which  to  his  compeers. 
The  vHe  reward  of  their  dtshonour'd  yean. 
He  will  dividing  give. — The  victor  Fiend 
Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears 
His  triumph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will  lend 

An  impulse  swift  and  sure  to  his  approaching  end. 

XXXV. 

List,  stranger  list !  mine  i»  a  human  form, 
Liku  that  ihou  wearest — touch  me — shriek  not  now ! 
My  hand  thou  fccl'st  in  not  a  ghost's,  but  w.irm 
Willi  human  hloo«l. — 'T  was  many  years  ago, 
Since  first  my  tliirMini;  soul  aspired  to  know 
The  secrets  of  this  wondrous  world,  when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  Kympathy,  for  woe 
Which  could  not  be  mine  own— and  thought   did 
keep 
In  dream,  unnatural  watch  beside  an  infant's  sleep. 

XXXVI. 

Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  far  from  men 
I  dwell,  a  free  and  happy  orphan  child, 
By  the  sea-shore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen; 
And  near  tlie  waves,  and  through  the  forests  wild, 
I  roam'd,  to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled: 
For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky: 
Rut  when  the  brcalliless  heavens  in  l>caiity  smiled, 
1  wept,  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuonsly 
For  peace,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  aloft  in  ecstacy. 

XXXVII. 

These  were  forebodings  of  my  fate — before 
A  woman's  heart  beat  in  my  virgin  breast. 
It  had  been  nurtured  in  divincst  lore  : 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
With  wild  hut  holy  Lilk  the  sweet  unrest 
In  which  I  wutch'd  him  as  he  died  away — 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains — and  this  lore  did  sway 
My  spirit  like  a  storm,  contending  there  alway. 


xxxvin. 

Thos  the  dark  tale  which  history  doth  unfold, 
I  knew,  bat  not,  methinks,  as  othen  know. 
For  they  vreep  not ;  and  Wisdom  had  linroU'd 
The  clouds  which  hide  tlie  gulf  of  mortal  woe : 
To  few  can  she  tliat  warning  vision  sliow. 
For  I  loved  all  things  with  intense  devotion; 
So  that  when  Hope's  deep  source  in  fullest  flow. 
Like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ocean 
Of  human  thoughts — mine  shook  beneath  the  widf 
emotion. 

XXXIX. 

When  first  the  living  blood  through  all  these  veins 
Kindled  a   thought  in  sense,  great   France  sprang 

forth. 
And  seifcd,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderoos  chains 
Which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  saw,  and  surted  from  my  cottage  hearth ; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless  gladncM, 
Shriek'd,  till  they  caught  immeasurable  mirth — 
And  laugh'd  in  light  and  music:  soon,  sweet  madufw 
Was  pour'd  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and  thrilling  sadnes*. 

XL. 
Deep  slumber  fell  on  me: — my  dreams  were  fire, 
Soft  and  dehghtful  thoughts  did  rest  and  hover 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain ;  and  strange  desire. 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  cover. 
Which  )>ast;  and  calm,  and  darknev,  sweeter  br 

'  Came — then  I  loved;  but  not  a  hnman  lover! 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 

Shone  tlirough  the  woodbine  wreaths  which  round  my 
casement  were. 

XLI. 
'T  was  like  an  eye  which  seem'd  to  smile  on  me. 
I  watch'd,  till  by  the  sun  made  pale,  it  sank 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  sea; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  my  spirit  drank. 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  world  now  shrank 
Into  one  thought — one  image — yes,  for  ever! 
Even  like  the  day-spring,  pour'd  on  vapours  dank, 
The  l>eanis  of  that  one  Star  did  shoot  and  quiver 

Through   my  benighted  mind — and  were  extinguisirJ 
never. 

XLIL 
The  day  past  thus:  at  night,  methought  in  dream 
A  shape  of  speechless  beauty  did  appear: 
It  stood  like  light  on  a  careering  stream 
Of  golden  clouds  which  shook  the  atmospliere; 
A  winged  youth,  his  radiant  brow  did  wear 
The  llomiiiy  Sur:  a  wild  dissolving  bliss 
Over  my  frame  he  breathed,  approaching  near, 
And  bent  his  eyes  of  kindling  tenderness 

Near  mine,  and  on  my  lips  impress'd  a  lingering  kitf. 

XLIII. 
And  said:  a  Spirit  loves  thee,  mortal  maiden,  | 

How  wilt  thou  prove  tliy  worth  ?  Then  joy  and  sleep     . 
Together  fled,  my  soul  was  deeply  laden. 
And  to  the  shore  1  went  to  muse  and  weep;  ! 

But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and  strong 
Than  my  sweet  dream ;  and  it  forbade  to  keep 
The  path  of  the  aea-shore:  that  Spirit's  tongue 
Seem'd  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bore    my  Ut\* 
along. 
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XLIV. 
Ilnw,  to  that  Tost  and  peopled  city  led. 
Which  was  a  field  of  holy  warfore  theo, 
I  walk'd  amoiiQ  the  dying  and  tlic  dead. 
And  shared  in  fearlciis  deeds  with  evil  men. 
Calm  as  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den — 
How  I  braved  death  for  libertT  and  truth. 
And  spum'd  at  peace,  and  power,  and  fame ;  and  when 
Those  hopes  had  lost  the"  glory  of  their  youth, 
How  sadly  I  return'd — might  move  tlie  hirer's  ruth : 

XLV. 
Warm  tears  throng  ^t!  die  tale  may  not  be  said- 
Know  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  subdued, 
I  was  not  left,  like  olliers,  cold  and  dead; 
The  Spirit  whom  1  loved  in  solitude 
SuKtain'd  his  child :  the  tempest-shaken  wood, 
The  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hudi  of  night— 
Tlnme  were  his  voice,  and  well  1  understood 
His  smile  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 

With   silent  stars,  and   Heaven  was  breathlew  with 
delight* 

XLVI. 
In  lonely  glens  amid  the  roar  of  rivers, 
When  the  dim  nights  were  moonlciSi  have  I  known 
Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell;  my  pale  lip  quivers 
When  thought  revisits  tliem:— know  thou  alone, 
That  after  many  wondrous  years  were  flown, 
1  was  awaken'd  by  a  shriek  of  woe; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown, 
by  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  Star  did  glow 

before  my  steps — llie  Snake  tlicn  met  his  mortal  foe. 

XLVII. 
Thou  fearest  not  tlien  the  Serpent  on  thy  heart ! 
Fear  it !  she  said,  with  brief  and  passionate  cry, 
And  spake  no  more :  that  silence  made  me  start — 
I  look'd,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasantly. 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky, 
Ik'ueath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away ; 
Mountains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on  high 
Hemming  the  horiion  round,  in  silence  lay 
On  ilie  still  waters — these  we  did  approach  alway. 

XLVHI. 
And  swift  and  swifter  grew  the  vessel's  motion, 
So  that  a  diny  trance  fell  on  my  brain— 
Wild  music  woke  me :  we  had  past  the  ocean 
W'hich  girds  the  pole,  Nature's  rcmotoC  reign — 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellucid  plain 
Of  waters,  azure  witl)  the  noon-tide  day. 
Etherial  mountains  shone  around— a  Faae 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 
On  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  fv^  away. 

XLIX. 

It  was  a  Temple,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecsiacy,  nor  dream, 
Ueared  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land : 
'T  was  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's  purple  stroam 
Ebl>4  o'er  the  western  forest,  while  the  gleam 
Of  the  un risen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gathering — when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
The  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds, 
Paving  with  fire  the  sky  and  the  marmoreal  floods. 


L. 
Like  what  may  be  conceived  of  thisTatt  dooii^ 
When  from  the  deptlis  which  diougfat  can  teldom 

pierce 
Genius  beholds  it  rise,  his  native  home, 
Girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  Universe, 
Yet,  nor  in  painting's  light,  or  mi^hlier  Terse, 
Or  sculpture's  marble  language  can  invest 
That  shape  to  mortal  sense — such  glooms  immerse 
That  incommunicable  sight,  and  rest 
Upon  the  Ubouring  brain  and  overbnnhen'd  breast. 

LI. 

Winding  among  the  lawny  islands  fair, 
Whose  bk>omy  forestt  starred  the  shadowy  deq). 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory  stair 
Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep, 
Encircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap : 
We  disemhark'd,  and  tlirough  a  portal  vide 
We  pass'd— whose  roof  of  moonstone  carved,  did  keep 
A  glimmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every  side. 
Sculptures  like  life  and  thought;  inmioveablc,  deep-cyod. 

LII. 
We  came  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  glorious  roof 
Was.  diamond,  which  had  drank  ibe  lightning's shon 
In  darkness,  and  nov  pour'd  it  through  tlie  woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  cloadi  hung  there  to  screen 
lis  Minding  splendour — through  such  veil  was  seen 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and  rare; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  between, 
And  horn'd  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and  fair, 

On  night-black  columns  poised  —  one   hollow  hemi- 
sphere ! 

LIII. 
Ten  thousand  columns  in  that  quivering  light 
Distinct — between  whose  sliafts  wound  far  away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles— more  bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven  of  Day; 
And  on  the  jasper  walls  s round,  there  lay 
Paintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought. 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  liistory  display; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely  taught. 

Which,   in    their  winged   dance,    unconscious  Genii 
wrought. 

LIV. 
Beneath,  there  sate  on  many  a  sapphire  throne. 
The  Great,  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate; — some,  whose  white  hair  shone 
Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiful,  and  blind. 
Some,  female  fbrms,wliose gestures beam'd  with  mind ; 
And  ardent  youtlis,  and  children  bright  and  fair; 
And  some  had  lyres  whose  strings  were  intertwined 
With  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  there 

Waked  faint  yet  thrilling  sounds  tliat  pierced  the  crys> 
tal  air. 

LV. 
One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  throne, 
Heard  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured  flame, 
Distinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested  on 
Their  own  deep  fire — soon  as  the  Woman  came 
Into  that  liall,  she  shriek'd  the  Spirit's  name 
And  fell ;  and  vanish'd  slowly  from  the  sight. 
Darkness  arose  from  her  dissolving  frame, 
Which  gathering,  fill'd  that  dome  of  woven  light. 

Blotting  it's  sphered  stars  with  supernatural  m^Kv. 


\ 
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LVI. 
Tbeo  first,  two  glittering  lights  were  seen  to  glide 
In  circles  on  the  amethystine  floor, 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side, 
Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore, 
They  round  each  otiicr  roU'd,  dilating  more 
And  more — then  ro«e,  commingling  into  one, 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanging  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 
Athwart  tlie  glowing  steps  and  tlie  crystalline  throoe. 

LVir. 
The  cloud  which  rested  on  that  cone  of  flame 
Was  cloven;  beneath  the  planet  sate  a  Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought  may  frame. 
The  radiance  of  whose  limhs  rose-like  and  warm 
Flow'd  forth,  and  did  with  softest  light  inform 
The  shadowy  dome,  the  sculptures,  and  the  state 
Of  thuse  assembled  sliapes— with  clinging  charm 
Sinking  upon  their  hearts  and  mine — lie  sate 
Majestic,  yet  most  mild — calm,  yet  compassionate. 

LVIII. 

Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  fuintucss  threw 
Over  my  brow — a  hand  supported  me, 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength  :  an  eye  of  blue 
I^ook'd  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly; 
And  a  voice  s:iid — Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  day— two  mighty  Spirits  now  return, 
Like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's  raging  sea. 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Uopes  immortal  urn; 
A  tale  of  human  power — despair  not — list  and  learn  ! 

LIX. 
I  look'd,  and  lo!  one  stood  forth  eloquently. 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  tlie  clear  brow 
Which  sliadow'd  them  was  like  the*moming  sky. 
The  cloudleM  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Tlirough  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  world — his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow. 
And  where  \m  curved  lips  half  open  lay, 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous  way. 

LX. 
Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  tlius  beautiful :  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there, 
And  held  his  hand — far  lovelier— she  was  known 
To  be  tlius  fair,  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and  gather  d  cloke, 
Glances  of  soulwlissolving  glory,  shone:— 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they  woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus  he  silence 
broke. 


CANTO  11. 


h 

Tbi  star-light  smile  of  ehlldren,  tlw  fweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  viUch  I  fied. 
The  nmrmur  of  the  unreposirig  brooks. 
And  the  green  light  which,  shifting  overhead. 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed. 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  flowers^ 
The  lamp-light  through  the  rafters  cheeriy  spread, 
And  OQ  the  twining  flax — in  life's  young  hours 

These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirits*  folded 
powers. 

IL 
In  Argolis,  beside  the  echoing  sea. 
Such  impulses  within  my  mortal  frame 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  lo  memory. 
Like  tokens  of  the  dead: — but  others  came 
Soon,  in  another  shape:  the  wondroiu  fame 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and  deeds 
Of  mtnds  whom  neither  time  nor  change  can  tame. 
Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 

Start  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of  poison 
feeds. 

HI. 
I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  various  story 
Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears. 
Feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory. 
False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 
Victims  who  worshippd  ruin, — chroniclers 
Of  daily  scorn,  and  slaves  who  loathe<l  their  state; 
Yet  flattering  power  had  given  its  ministers 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave: — 't  was  fate. 

That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should  seek  its 
mate. 

IV. 
The  land  in  which  I  lived,  by  a  fell  bane 
Was  wither'd  up.     Tyrants  dwelt  side  by  side. 
And  stabled  in  our  homes, — until  llie  chain 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  had  no  shame — all  vied 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot ;  fear  with  lust, 
Strange  fellowsliip  through  mutual  hate  had  tied. 
Like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the  dust. 

Which  on  tlie  patlisof  men  their  mingling  poison  thrust. 

V. 

Earth,  our  bright  home,  its  mountains  and  its  waters. 
And  the  etherial  shapes  which  are  suspended 
Over  its  green  expanse,  and  those  fair  daughters. 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  world,  none  wander'd  forth 
To  see  or  feel :  a  darkness  had  descended 
On  every  heart :  the  light  which  shows  its  worth. 
Must  among  gentle  thoughts  and  feariess  take  its  birth. 
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VI. 

Til  is  vital  world,  this  home  of  liappy  spirits, 
Was  us  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  kind, 
All  tliat  despair  from  mnrder'd  hope  inherits 
They  soii(;ht,  and  in  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  priwn  and  heavier  chains  did  find, 
And  fitmn(;er  tyrants: — a  dark  gulf  before. 
The  realm  of  a  stern  Buler,  yawn'd;  behind, 
Tvrrnr  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 
On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch  from 
shore. 

vir. 

Ont  of  that  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  homeless  thought, 
And,  starting  at  the  ghosis  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had  brought 
The  worship  thence  which  they  each  other  taught 
Well  might  men  loathe  their  life,  well  might  they 

turn 
Even  to  (he  ills  again  from  which  tliey  sought 
Such  refuge  aficr  deilh  ! — well  might  they  learn 
Tu  ga/c  on  lliis  fair  world  wiili  hopeless  unconcern  ! 

vin. 

For  they  all  pined  in  bondage  ;  bo<Iy  and  soul, 
Tyrant  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  control 
(her  ilii-ir  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent. 
Made  all  its  many  names  omnipotent ; 
All  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine; 
And  hymns  of  hlooil  or  mockery,  which  rent 
The  air  from  all  iu  fanes,  did  intertwine 
Imposture's  impious  toils  round  each  discordant  shrine. 

IX. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  life's  various  story, 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale; 
But,  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  shame  and  scorn,  from  ••roans  of  crowds  made  pale 
By  famine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
O'er  her  |>ollute<i  rhild,  from  innocent  blood 
Pnnr'd  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare ;  did  I  gather  food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts — a  tameless  multitude  ! 

X. 

1  wander'd  through  the  wrecks  of  days  departed 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O'er  the  still  sea  and  jagged  islets  darted 
The  lij'ht  of  moonriso;  in  the  northern  Ueavcn, 
Among  the  clouds  near  tlie  horizon  driven. 
The  mountains  lay  beneath  one  |il.inet  pale; 
Around  me,  broken  toml>s  and  columns  riven 
Ix>ok'd  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  gale 
Waked  in  those  ruins  grey  its  evei  lasting  wail ! 

XI. 

I  knew  not  who  had  framed  these  wonders  then, 
Nor  had  1  heard  the  story  of  their  deeds; 
But  d\%ellings  of  a  race  of  mightier  men, 
And  monuments  of  Ickh  iin(;entle  creetls 
Tell  their  own  t.de  to  him  y-Un  wisely  heeds 
The  laiiipiage  wliich  thev  speak ;  and  now,  to  me 
The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds, 
The  bright  st;irs  shining  in  the  breathless  sea. 
Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery. 


XII. 
Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet  become ! 
Aye,  wiser,  greater,  gentler,  even  than  tliey 
Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  shatter'd  dome 
Have  stamp'd  the  sign  of  power — I  felt  the  sway 
Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  hear  away 
My  floating  thougliLs — my  heart  heat  loud  and  Cut — 
Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  lieneath  the  ray 
Of  the  still  moim,  my  spirit  onward  past 
Beneath  Truth's  steady  beams  upon  its  tumult  cast. 

XIII. 
ft  shall  be  thus  no  more !  too  long,  too  long. 
Sons  of  the  glorious  dead !  liave  ye  lain  bound 
In  darkness  and  in  ruin. — Hope  is  strong, 
Justice  and  Truth  their  winged  child  have  found — 
Awake!  arise!  until  the  mighty  sound 
Of  your  career  shall  K\itter  in  its  gust 
The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 
Hide  the  last  altar's  unregardeil  dust. 
Whose  Idol  has  so  long  betray'd  your  impioiu  tnisc. 

XIV. 
It  must  be  so — I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill. 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  has  sliaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  sliall  burst  and  fill 
The  world  viiU  cleansing  fire;  it  must,  it  will- 
It  may  not  he  restrain'd  !— and  who  shall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  stedfast  still. 
But  Laon?  on  high  Freedom's  desert  land 

A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the  leagued  storms  with- 
stand I 

XV. 
One  summer  night,  in  commune  with  th«  hope 
Thus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  grey 
I  watch'd,  beneath  the  dark  sky's  starry  cope; 
And  ever  from  tliat  hour  upon  me  lay 
The  burthen  of  this  hope,  and  night  or  day. 
In  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  my  breast: 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mountains,  't  was  a  guest. 

Which  follow'd  where  I  fled,  and  watch'd  when  I  did 
rest. 

XVI. 
These  hopes  found  words  thro'  which  my  spirit  sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympathy, 
As  might  create  some  response  to  the  thought 
Which  ruled  me  now— and  as  the  vapours  lie 
Bright  in  the  outspread  morning's  radiancy, 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the  light 
Of  language ;  and  all  liosoms  made  reply 
On  which  its  lustre  slnMui'd,  whene'er  it  might 

Tliro'  darkness  wide  and  doep  those  tranced  spirits  smite. 

XVII. 

Yes,  many  an  eye  with  dizzy  tears  was  dim, 
And  oft  I  thought  to  clasp  my  own  heart's  brother, 
Wlicn  I  could  feel  the  listener's  si>nset  swim, 
And  hear  his  breath  its  own  swift  gaspings  smother 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them — and  another. 
And  yet  another,  I  did  fondly  deem. 
Felt  that  we  all  were  sons  of  one  great  mother ; 
And  the  cold  truth  such  sad  reverse  did  seem, 
!  As  to  awake  in  grief  from  some  delightful  dream. 


xmi. 

Taito  oik  bside  Ac  nwird  bbyriMh 
UrUdi  ilurto  Ac  koMy  caw  «f  the 
ml  Um  UHl  k«  fffiMd  oa  «w  r«7  pral^ 

leMM  ■€  eve,  a  lolily  uwiwfie  kMp: 
As4  ftat  dot  fraad  was  Mw,  HMy 
Calailf    III  »l  he  like  odier 
Tean  which  are  lice,  aad  awU  hetniy  i 
iafUmt  galclcM  heart  which  for 

XiX. 
Then,  had  BO  great  aim  ncoMpeaeed  Biy 
I  BUM  hafe  tooght  4ariL  raqpile  fpaan  its 
!■  draaaalcM  reit,  oi  ilocp  that 
For  10  traad  lifoTe  dimajinig 
Wiihi^  one  eaule  lo  cheer,  oae  voice  to  bIcM, 
Amid  the  muuck  and  ecofb  of  haaua  kind, 
b  hafd— hot  I  hetrayd  it  not,  nor  km 
With  k>ve  that  ecora'd  ratwa,  eoaght  to  anbiad 

cloads  which  auho  ile  witdooa  UiMd, 


XX. 

With  dcatblcM  minds  which  leave  where  they  hafc  poet 

A  path  of  light,  my  soul  coasmanioii  knew ; 

Till  from  that  glorioas  ialtrooarK,  at  last. 

As  from  a  mine  of  magic  store,  1  drew 

Words  which  were  weapons  ;-v#Doiid  my  heart  there 


waa  dcR. 


To  love  in 

TluB  child  of  twehc  yesn  old 

My  sole  mndate,  and  har  willmf  feec 


Beyomi  the  aSrial 

The  wur^oeiDg  hillows  ever  haat, 

nwrnigh  forsMs  wide  and  old,  and  hwny  delis, 

WhsR  booghsof  moenm  droop  over  ue 


y 


^ 

> 
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Tht  Bdaouoliiic  armour  of  their  power, 
And  from  my  fancy  winj^  of  golden  hue 
Sprang  forth — yet  not  alone  from  wisdom's  tower, 
A  minister  of  irutb,  these  plumes  youog  Laon  bore. 

XXI. 
An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eyes 
Were  load-stars  of  dd%ht,  which  drew  me  home 
When  1  might  wander  forth  ;  nor  did  I  priae 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child:  so  when  sad  hours  were  come, 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clnng  to  me. 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 

I  ' 

Heartless  and  false,  1  tnm'd  from  all,  to  be, 
Cythoa,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  thee. 

*       XXII. 
What  wert  thou  then  7    A  child  most  infantine, 
T«C  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 
Jb  iH  bat  its  sweet  looks  and  toien  divine ; 
; .  iMn  then,  methongbt,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 
,.  A  paticiiC  warfare  thy  yovng  heart  did  wage, 
ffhtm  Chow  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  conscions  thought, 
Somo  tale,  or  thine  own  fancies  wonkl  engage 
,  ^  overflow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 
lVi{h  passion,  o'er  their  depths  its  fleeting  light  had 
wioiq^ht. 

xxnr. 

*flhc  moved  upo^  this  earth  a  shape  of  brightness, 
A  p0wer,  that  from  lis  objects  scarcely  drew 
Om  impniw  of  her  being—in  her  lightness 

li^^iomc  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew, 
wanders  through  the  waste  air^s  pathless  blue, 
Td  nourish  some  far  desert ;  she  did  seem 
Hr>B«Un  mo,  gathering  beauty  as  slie  grew, 
lAn  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Which  wklks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wava  of  lifcTs 
diffjistftanv 


XXVI. 
ami  Ught  1  MtharclMpinchaMl 
twined  in  mine:  she  follownd  where  I 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  onr  immortal  land. 
It  had  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  last 
Whidi  strm^  me  to  my  toil — some  monamen 
Vital  with  mind:  then,  Gythna  hy  my  aide. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  qient, 
Woald  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide, 
Too  eamett  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied* 


• 


XXVII. 

And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her — thus 
For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne*er 
l^rted,  but  vrhen  brief  sleep  divided  us : 
And  vrhen  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arms  she  slqit. 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there. 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  o'er  her  swept. 
Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smiled  and  wept 

XXVIU. 
And,  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams  was  heard 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon :— euddenly 
She  would  arise,  and  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  tbe  shore  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents — a  wild  mdody ! 
Hymns  ^a^ch  my  soul  had  woven  to  Freedom,  Mroag 
The  source  of  passion  whence  they  rose,  lo  be; 
Triumphant  strains,  which,  like  a  spiriiTs  tongue. 
To  tbe  enchanted  vraves  that  child  of  glory  sung, 

XXK. 

Her  white  arms  lifted  through  the  shadowy  stream 
Of  her  loose  hair — oh,  excellently  great 
Seem'd  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  vast  thema 
Of  those  impassion'd  songs,  when  Cythna  sate 
Amid  the  ctAm  which  rapture  doth  create 
After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating. 
Her  apirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  sute 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 
Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  ils  utmost  spring. 
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XXX. 

For,  before  Cythna  lored  it,  had  my  song 

Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  universe, 

A  mighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 

Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness  to  disperse 

The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  cune 

Which  clings  upon  mankind : — all  things  became 

Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  rene, 

Karth,  sea  and  sky,  the  planets,  lifie  and  fame 

And  fate,  or  whate'er  else  binds  the  world's  wondrous 
frame. 

XXXI. 
And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  conceptions,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away  : 
Hers  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet  endow'd 
With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flowed 
In  poesy;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face. 
Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glow'd 
Within,  was  tum'd  on  mine  with  speeehlesa grace, 

Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had  Icam'd 
to  trace. 

XXXTI. 
In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenscr  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own  mind  seeing, 
Left  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries  : 
How  without  fear  of  eril  or  disguise 
Was  Cytlma!— what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild, 
W^hich  deatli,  or  pain  or  peril  could  despise. 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness !  what  genius  wild. 

Yet  mighty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child ! 

XXXIII. 

New  lore  was  this— old  age  with  ite  grey  hair, 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things, 
And  icy  sneers,  is  nought :  it  cannot  dare 
To  hurst  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings, 
Su  is  it  cold  and  cruel,  and  is  made 
The  careless  sbve  of  that  dark  power  which  brings 
Evil,  like  hiight  on  man,  who  still  betray'd. 
Laughs  o'er  the  grave  in  which  his  living  hopes  are  laid. 

XXXIV. 

Nor  are  tlie  strong  and  the  severe  to  keep 
The  empire  of  the  world :  thus  Cythna  taught 
Kvcn  in  the  visions  of  her  eloquent  sleep. 
Unconscious  of  the  power  through  which  shewronght 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  tliought, 
As  from  the  tranquil  strength  which  cradled  lay 
In  her  smile-peoplcd  rest,  my  spirit  sought 
Why  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  has  sway 
O'er  heralds  so  divine  of  truth's  arising  day. 

XXXV. 

Within  that  fairest  form,  the  female  mind 
Untainted  by  the  poison  clouds  which  rest 
On  the  dark  worhl,  a  sacred  home  did  find  : 
But  else,  from  the  wide  eartli's  maternal  breast, 
Victorious  Evil,  which  had  dispossest 
.\I1  native  power,  had  those  fiir  children  torn, 
And  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile  unrest, 
And  minister  to  lust  its  joys  forlorn. 
Till  they  had  learned  to  hrcatlic  the  atmosphere  of  scorn. 


XXXVI. 

Tliis  misery  was  but  coldly  felt,  till  she 

Became  my  only  friend,  who  had  indued 

My  purpose  with  a  wider  sympathy; 

Thus,  Cythna  moum'd  with  me  the  servitude 

In  which  the  half  of  humankind  were  mew'd 

Victims  of  lust  and  hate,  tlie  slaves  of  slaves, 

She  moum'd  that  grace  and  power  wer*  thrown  as 

food 
To  llie  hyena  Lust,  who,  among  graves. 

Over  his  loathed  meal, laughing  in  agony,  raves. 

XXXVII. 
And  I,  still  gaiing  on  that  glorious  child. 
Even  as  these  thonghto  flush'd  o'er  her.— «  Cytlma 

sweet, 
Well  with  tlie  world  art  thou  unreconciled ; 
Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat: 
This  slavery  must  be  broken* — as  I  spake, 

From  Cythna'seyes  a  light  of  exultation  brake. 

XXXVIII. 
She  replied  eamesdy :— •  It  shall  be  mine. 
This  task,  mine,  Laon! — thou  hast  much  to  gain ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  repine. 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain, 
When  myriads  al  thy  call  sliall  throng  arotrad 
The  Golden  City.*— Then  the  child  did  strain 
My  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 

Her  own  about  my  neck,  till  some  reply  she  found. 

XXXIX. 

I  smiled,  and  spake  not — «Wherefore  dost  thou  smile 
At  what  I  say?  Laon,  1  adl  not  weak, 
And  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  tlie  while, 
With  thee,  if  thou  desirest,  will  I  seek 
Tlirougli  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 
Ruin  upon  the  tyrants.    I  had  tliought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 
And  thee,  O  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and  murmar  not. 

XL.* 
«  Whence  came  I  what  1  am?  thou,  laon,  knowest 
How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be ; 
BIcthinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thou  besiowest. 
Through  which  I  seek,  by  most  resembling  thee. 
So  to  become  most  good,  and  great  and  free, 
Yet  far  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me, 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  such  lore 
As  I  have  learnt  from  them,  like  me  would  fear  no  more. 

XLI. 
■  Think'st  tliou  that  1  shall  speak  unskilfully, 
And  none  will  heed  me?  I  remember  now. 
How  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doom'd  to  die. 
Was  saved,  because  in  accents  sweet  aid  low 
He  sung  a  song  his  Judge  loved  long  ago, 
As  he  was  led  to  deatli. — All  shall  relent 
Who  hear  me — tears  as  mine  have  flow'd,  shall 
Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  such  intent 
As  renovates  the  world  ;  a  will  omnipotent! 


\ 
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xLn. 

«  Tes,  I  will  imi  Pride't  ^Iden  pahce*. 
Tbroagh  Penoiyc  rooAos  huts  and  squalid  eells 
MTill  I  ilescend,  where'er  in  abjectDe» 
Woman  wiih  some  vile  slave  her  lyraol  dwells. 
There  wilh  the  music  of  chine  own  sweet  spells 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  poor 
For  the  despairing,  from  the  cnrM-al  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighrr  lore. 
And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope  arise  once  more. 

XLIX 
■  Can  man  he  free  if  woman  l>e  a  slave? 
Chain  one  wlio  lives,  and  breathes  thisboondleM  air 
To  the  corruption  of  a  cIommI  grave ! 
Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemn'd  to  bear 
Scorn,  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 
To  trample  their  oppressors?  in  their  home 
Among  their  babes,  thou  knowesl  a  curse  vrould  wear 
The  sliape  of  woman — hoary  crime  would  come 
Behind,  and  fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome. 

XLIV. 
«  I  am  a  child  : — I  would  not  ^depart. 
When  I  go  forth  alone,  bearing  tlie  lamp 
AlofC  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  my  heart. 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon  damp 
Shall  leap  in  joy,  as  the  benumbing  cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs— no  ill  may  harm 
Thy  Cythna  ever— truth  its  radiant  stamp 
Has  fix'd,  as  an  invulnerable  charm 
Upon  her  children's  brow,  dark  folsehood  to  disarm. 

XLV. 

•  Wait  yet  awhile  for  the  nppointed  day — 
Thou  will  depart,  and  I  with  tears  shall  stand 
Watching  thy  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean  grey; 
Amiil  the  dwellers  of  tliis  lonely  land 

1  sliall  remain  alone — and  thy  command 
Sliall  then  dissolve  the  world's  unquiet  trance. 
And,  miillitudinous  as  the  desert  sand 
Borne  on  the  storm,  its  millions  sliall  advance. 
Thronging  round  thee,  the  light  of  their  deliverance. 

XLVI. 

•  Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  mountain. 
Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
Involve  in  fire,  which  not  the  loosen'd  fountain 

Of  Broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  the  kinds 
Of  evil,  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  them; — Cythna  then 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhood  now,  and  through  the  paths  of  men 
Will  pass,  as  the  charm'd  bird  that  haunts  the  serpent's 
den. 

XLVn. 

•  We  part!— O  Laoo,  I  must  dare  nor  tremble 
To  meet  those  looks  no  more ! — Ob,  heavy  stroke, 
Sweet  brother  of  my  soul !  can  I  dissemble 

The  agony  of  this  thought?*— As  thus  she  spoke 
The  gatlier'd  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating  breast. 
I  rcmain'd  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  prest 
My  bosom,  her  whole  frame  impetuously  postest. 


XLVIII. 
«  We  part  to  meet  again — hut  yon  bine  waste. 
Ton  doert  wide  and  deep  holds  no  recess. 
Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  embraced 
We  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress : 
Nor  doth  the  grave — 1  fear  'c  is  passionless 
Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven  : — we  meet  again 
Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Oar  memory,  and  whose  hopes  ils  light  retain 
When  these  dissevet'd  bones  are  trodden  in  the  plain.* 

XLIX. 
I  conid  not  speak,  though  she  had  ceased,  for  now 
The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep, 
Seem'd  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow; 
So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 
Went  homeward— neither  did  we  speak  nor  weep, 
But  pale,  were  calm  with  passion — thus  subdued 
Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountaina  creep, 
We  moved  towards  our  home;  where,  in  this  mood, 
EMh  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  soUtnde. 


CANTO  III. 


f. 
Whit  thoughts  had  sway  o'er  Cythna's  lonely  slum- 
ber 
That  night,  1  know  not;  but  my  own  did  seem 
As  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  outnumber 
Of  waking  life,  the  visions  of  a  dream. 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled  stream 
Of  mind ;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  va«t. 
Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's  theme : 
And  1  lay  struggling  as  its  whirlwinds  past. 
Sometimes  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for  pain  aghasL 

H. 

Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  embrace 
More  time  than  might  make  grey  the  in^nt  vrorld, 
Rolled  thus,  a  weary  and  tumultuous  space : 
When  the  third  came,  like  mist  on  breexes  curfd 
From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  unfurl'd  : 
Methouglit,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
I  sate  with  Cythna ;  drooping  hriuny,  pearled 
With  dew  from  the  wild  strcamlelA  shatler'd  wave. 

Hung,  where  we  sate  to  taste  the  joys  which  Nature 
gave. 

III. 
We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  to  live, 
But  Nature  had  a  robe  of  glory  on, 
And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weare 
Intenscr  hues,  so  that  the  hcrblcss  stone, 
The  leafless  bough  among  the  leaves  alone. 
Had  being  clearer  than  iis  own  could  be. 
And  Cythna's  pure  and  radiant  self  was  shown 
In  this  strange  viuon,  so  divine  to  me. 

That  if  I  loved  before,  now  love  was  agony. 
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IV. 

Horn  fled,  ooon  came,  erening,  then  aight  deieended, 
And  we  prolong'd  calm  talk  beoeath  the  apbera 
Of  Che  calm  moon — when,  suddenly  waa  blended 
With  our  repo«e  a  namelett  lenie  of  fear ; 
And  from  ibe  care  behind  I  leem'd  to  bear 
Sounds  gathering  upward* ! — accents  incomplete, 
And  stifled  shrieks, — and  now,  more  near  and  near, 
A  tumult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet 
The  cavern's  secret  depths  beneath  the  earth  did  beat, 

V. 

Tlie  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away  1 
Through  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped, 
And  Cythna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay. 
And  the  winds  bore  me^lhrough  the  darkness  spread 
Around,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legiuns  of  foul  and  ghastly  shapes,  which  bang 
Upon  my  flight;  and  ever  as  we  fled, 
Tlicy  pluck'd  at  Cythna — soon  to  me  then  clang 
A  sense  of  actual  tilings  those  monstrous  dreamt  among. 

VI. 

And  I  lay  struggling  in  the  impotence 
Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  burst  its  bound. 
Though,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  sense 
To  its  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
Wliicli  in  the  light  of  mom  was  pour  d  around 
Our  dwelling — breathless,  pale,  and  unaware 
I  rose,  and  all  the  collage  crowded  found 
With  armed  men,  whose  glittering  swords  were  bare. 
And  whose  degraded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garb  did  wear. 

VII. 
And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gathered  brow 
I  could  demand  the  cause — a  feeble  shriek- 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  faint,  far  and  low. 
Arrested  me — my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek. 
And  grjsping.a  small  knife,  I  wieot  to  seek 
That  voice  among  the  crowd'-'t  wasCythna's  cry ! 
Beneath  most  calm  resolve  did  agony  wreak 
Its  whirlwind  rage : — so  1  past  quietly 
Till  I  beheld,  where  bound,  that  dearest  child  did  lie. 

VIII. 
I  started  to  behold  her,  for  delight 
And  exultation,  and  a  joyance  free, 
Solemn,  serene  and  lofty,  fill'd  tlie  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  look'd  on  me: 
So  that  1  feaKd  some  brainless  ecstacy. 
Wrought  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wilder'd  her— 

•  Farewell, !  farewell  !■  she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh. 

•  At  first  my  peace  was  marr'd  by  this  strange  stir. 
Now  I  am  calm  as  truth — its  chosen  minister. 

IX. 

•  Look  not  so,  Laon — say  farewell  in  hope. 
These  bloody  men  are  but  the  slaves  who  bear 
Their  mistress  to  her  task — it  was  my  scope 
The  slavery  where  they  drag  me  now,  to  share. 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  to  wear 
Awhile— the  rest  thou  knowest— return,  dear  friend! 
Let  our  first  triumph  trample  the  despair 

W*hich  would  ensnare  us  now,  for  in  the  end. 
In  victory  or  in  death  our  hopes  and  fears  most  blend.* 


X. 

These  words  had  fallen  on  my  anbeidiiig  «v, 
Whilst  I  had  watch'd  the  motioM  of  the  cnw 
With  seeming  careless  glance;  not  muiy  were 
Around  her,  for  their  comrades  just  willidfbw 
To  guard  some  other  victim  —so  1  drew 
My  knife,  and  with  one  impulse,  suddenly 
All  unaware  three  of  their  number  slew. 
And  grasp'd  a  fourth  by  the  thn»t,and  wimlond  cry 
My  countrymen  invoked  to  death  or  liberty  1 

XL 

What  fbllow'd  then,  I  know  not— for  a  stroke 
On  my  raised  arm  and  naked  head,  came  down, 
Filling  my  eyes  with  blood— when  I  awoke, 
I  felt  that  they  had  bound  me  in  my  swoba. 
And  up  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town. 
By  the  steep  path  were  bearing  me :  below. 
The  plain  was  fill'd  with  slaughter,— overthrown 
The  vineyards  and  the  harvests,  and  tlie  glow 
Of  blaxing  roofs  shone  far  o'er  the  white  Ocean's  flow. 

^   xn. 

Upon  that  rock  a  lisfghty  column  stood. 
Whose  capiul  seemed  sculptured  in  the  sky, 
Which  to  the  wanderers  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone  by, 
Had  made  a  landmark ;  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast. 
Has  power — and  when  the  sliades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  carved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  day-light  fer  through  the  aSrial  waste. 

« 

XIIL  * 

They  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me  there: 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark ;  and  one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool;  onalbafB 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  w|l%  frieqdiess  can 
Guided  my  steps  the  caTwn-pallie  along. 
Then  up  a  steep  and  <|»rk  and  narrow  alair 
We  wound^  until  the  torches*  fiery  longoe 
Amid  the  gushing  day  heamlew  and  pallid  hung. 

XIV. 
They  raised  me  to  the  platform  of  the  pile, 
That  column's  dizzy  height :— the  grate  of  braaf 
Through  which  they  thrust  me,  open  stood  the  vlill^  ^ 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass. 
With  chains  which  cat  into  the  flesh,  alas! 
With  brazen  links,  my  naked  limhe  they  bound  ; 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass. 
With  horrid  clangour  fell,  and  the  for  sound 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom  was  drown'd. 

XV. 

The  noon  was  calm  and  bright : — around  that  column 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea 
Spread  forth  in  silentncss  profound  and  solemn 
The  darkness  of  brief  frenzy  cast  on  me. 
So  that  I  knew  not  my  own  misery : 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
Like  clouds  reposed  afor;  and  I  could  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  below  that  lay. 
And  the  dark  ranks  which  boMnd  the  bright  and  glusy 
bay.  ^ 
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i:  fkil  «iiC9  die  foanh  ■»•« 
afarfvl  ftlerp. 
dfrmrr  aod  fforiooi 
c  is  hml  drcftBH  lo  wmp 

faD  far  mkS  deqi,— 


1  ic: 


3.  a  «ic« 
am.  a  a* 


wihadowvkeep 
■eTftloodiDi 
aad  pbartlf ! 


xvn 

TW  Has^  of  a  aacva  wcrc's.  kaea  asi  rcui 
1  ABr«  ■'■»>!  i^.p  !m««  Cnthaa  e'er  ti>c  ;< 
'if  sai<r»  v^  t^rs  bi^^uaf  w«icry  «c4i. 


xnn 

I  «a:r'/ii.  ooiil  iii«  ihadei  of  «vnia:  vnpc 

ll<n«ri   frx  tlitf  caJBi  waft  Ly  the  ftomet  saapc 
Ii  n»vi<^i  a  «{>r>-k  npoo  il^  Oreaii  dark  ' 
S/on  ike  vm  <ar«  ciuae  fonli.  and  I  cooli  mark 
Ik  fa  1*1  iv>  rrfvrr  '.—I  fouf  hi  to  ckM«  miiw  <Tea. 
Baf  kke  li^  £^U.  thctr  ltd*  v^re  uiff  and  Hark; 
I  wooid  liavc  riKfi,  but  ere  ilbat  I  could  rue, 
■y  fUthtd  tJ&io  «a»  »plit  wtt  pierciof  a^onie*. 

I  puw'd  Mf  fcnaea  ctiaio.  and  wogLt  to  Krer 
|i»  ■daaaatiac  link*,  tliai  I  Hrip bi  die : 
O  Liberty!  forpre  dw  bow  rmVuTnar, 
Ptfgive  Me.  a  icaowid  far  iiLlsf  i. 
The  Clianpiaa  of  Ayfaidi  c'or  an^fht  m  6r.-> 
That  «urry  aicfit.  vidi  Ni  deartdence.  leni 
Tancleai  riarfii  wbicb  iaai^'d  at  miaenr 
IbIb  nyamil— fiak'd  icoKmbriBce  Ictm 
Ta  ibal  Hicb  power,  to  ■•  ufch  a  ancre  cooieoL 

XX. 

To  tfrealiie.  Id  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  die,  I  ^■ertioa'd  ooi;  atr,  tliougb  the  Sun 
Ibi  aliafte  of  a(*ony  kiadling  through  the  air 
Slaved  nrer  me,  nor  tliou^h  in  evening  dun, 
(H  wlien  the  acan  llietr  visible  councs  rua, 
(h  fiKfrning,  I  lie  wide  univene  was  spread 
Id  (Jre^rv  (.4linneto  round  oie,  did  I  shoo 
lu  |ir9im4-e,  nor  Mek  refuge  with  the  dead 
From  oae  faint  liope  whote  flower  a  dropping  poison  slicd. 

XXI. 
Two  days  tbaa  past— I  neillier  raved  nor  died— 
Thirst  r.i|;«*d  withbi  me,  like  a  scorpion's  nest 
Ruilt  in  mine  <;nCnils:  I  bad  spurn'd  aside 
Tlie  waler-vcs%el,  while  diApair  paaacM 
My  thiiughu,  and  n«fw  no  drop  remain'd  !  the  upicst 
Of  llie  third  sun  hrougbC  hunger — but  the  crust 
U  hirh  had  lieirB  left,  waa  to  my  craviag  breast 
Fuel,  not  food.     I  diew'd  ilie  bitter  dust, 
4ad  bit  my  blaadlow  ara^  aad  liek'd  tfie  braaen  rust 


xxm. 

c^  pcQ|4ed  ibis  icrrific  tnace 
' — Sike  a  qairc  of  devils. 
8«c«v«d  a  pddy  dance; 
I'i  gatbcnag  fre^  tbc  nmiy  levds 
sr  tspf  4y  iboae  ceaafto  rwds, 

tiam% :— cboi^ibl  coold  aoC  divide 
1  vcrU  frvKB  tbeat  catai^iB^  evils, 
fto  !<»ock'd  tiwoMtflvfls.  that  I  descried 
13  ikapca  bke  maae  ova  sdf.  hifcw)«i*T  aialiiplied. 


X\IV. 
eaae  of  day  and  aifhl,  af  Calae  and  ime. 
Was  dead  witbia  nc.    VcC  rao  visioas  burst 
That  darknas    cae.  »  since  tbat  hour  1  knew. 
Was  »- :  a  phaaiom  c-f  the  realms  aorural, 
Wberv  ihea  my  «pir.i  dwelt — ^bnt  of  llic  first 
I  know  aoc  y\ec.  was  it  a  dream  or  no. 
Bat  both,  iboaf  b  no<  discincter,  were  immersed 
In  baes  wbicb.  when  tsrougb  naemory's  waste  tbey 
flow. 

Hade  their  divided  strcanaft  more  bright  and  rapid  now. 

XXV. 
Mctboo^ht  that  pare  was  lifted,  and  the  ae«en 
Who  broaghi  me  ibi^cr.  four  stiff  cor|«es  hare. 
And  from  the  Mae  lo  the  four  winds  of  lleaven 
Hong  them  on  high  by  the  entangled  hair: 
Swarthy  wen  thiaa    ilw  fearth  waa  very  fair: 
As  tbey  retired,  ^  goldoB  mooa  npsprung. 
And  eagerly.  o«t  in  ihc  giddy  air. 
Leaning  that  I  migbi  eat,  I  siretch'd  and  clung 

Over  the  shapeless  depth  in  wliidi  those  corpses  hung. 

XXVI. 
A  woman's  shape,  now  lank  and  cold  and  blue. 
The  dwelling  of  tlic  many-colourd  worm, 
flung  there,  tlie  white  and  hollow  cheek  I  drew 
Tn  my  dry  lips — wliat  radiance  did  inform 
Those  homv  eves?  whos^*  was  tiiat  wiiher'd  form? 
Alas,  al.M !  it  secm'd  that  Cythna's  ghost 
Laugh'd  in  iho»e  looks  and  that  the  tlesb  was  warm 
Within  mv  teeth!— a  whirlwind  keen  as  frost 
Then  in  its  sinking  |,'ulf»  my  sickening  spirit  tost. 

XXVII. 
Then  Aocra'd  it  tlut  a  umcless  hurricane 
Arose,  and  bore  me  in  its  dark  career 
Bevond  the  sun,  berond  the  stars  that  wane 
()n  tlie  verpe  of  formlcM  space— it  languish'd  tlierc, 
And  dying,  left  a  silence  lone  and  drear. 
More  horrible  than  famine  : — in  tlie  deep 
Tlic  shape  of  an  old  man  did  then  appear, 
Suiely  and  beautiful,  tliat  dreadful  sleep 
nis  heavenly  smiles  dispersed,  and  I  could  wake  and  weep. 
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xxvni. 

And  when  the  blinding  tears  had  fallen,  I  saw 
That  column,  and  those  corpses,  and  the  moon, 
And  felt  tlie  poisonous  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
My  vitals,  1  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
Of  senseless  death  would  be  accorded  soon ; — 
When  from  that  stony  gloom  a  voice  aroae. 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines ,  the  grate  did  then  unclose. 
And  on  that  reverend  form  the  moonlight  did  repose. 

XXIX. 

He  struck  my  chains,  and  gently  spake  &nd  smiled : 

As  they  were  loosen 'd  by  that  Hermit  old, 

Mine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled, 

To  answer  those  kind  looks — he  did  infold 

II is  giant  arms  around  me,  to  uphold 

My  wretched  frame,  my  scorchoi  limbs  be  wound 

In  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 

As  dew  to  drooping  leaves: — the  chain,  with  sound 

Like  eartliquake,  through  the  chasm  of  thai  steep  stair 
did  bound, 

XXX. 
As  lifting  me,  it  fell !— What  next  I  heard. 
Were  billows  leaping  oil  the  harbour  bar, 
And  the  shrill  sea-w^ind,  whoae  bfwth  idly  stirr'd 
My  hair; — 1  look'd  abroad,  and  saw  a  star 
Shining  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  far 
That  mountain  and  its  column,  the  known  mark 
Of  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are, 
So  that  I  fear'd  some  Spirit,  full  and  dark, 

In  trance  had  lain  nic  thus  within  a  fiendish  bark. 

XXXI. 
For  now  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
I  Siiil'd :  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  helm,  although  tlie  pillow 
For  my  light  head  was  hollow'd  in  his  lap, 
And  my  twre  limbs  his  mantle  did  enwrap, 
Fearing  it  wm  a  flcnd:  at  last,  be  bent 
O'er  me  his  aged  face,  at  if  lo  nap 
Those  dreadful  thoughM  tlio  gentlo  grandsire  bent. 
And  to  my  inmost  soul  hit  soothing  looks  he  senL 

xxxn. 

A  soft  and  healing  potion  to  my  lips 
At  intervals  he  raised— now  look'd  on  high, 
To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
His  zone  in  the  dim  sea — now  cheeringly. 
Though  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  lo  me. 
M  It  is  a  friend  beside  thee — lake  good  cheer. 
Poor  victim,  ihou  art  now  at  liberty  !* 
I  joy'd  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear. 
Who  in  cells  deep  and  lone  have  languish'd  many  a  year. 

XXXIII. 
A  dim  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpses  oft 
Were  quench'd  in  a  relapne  of  wildering  dreams, 
Yet  still  methoiight  wc  sail'd,  until  aloft 
The  stars  of  night  grew  pallid,  and  tlie  beams 
Of  morn  descended  on  the  ocean-streams, 
And  still  that  aged  man,  so  grand  and  mild. 
Tended  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother  seems 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child, 
Till  in  the  azure  East  darkness  again  was  piled. 


XXXIV. 

And  then  the  night-wind  •teaming  from  the  shore. 
Sent  odours  dying  sweet  acroes  the  sea, 
And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  which  bore, 
Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slantingly ; 
Soon  I  could  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and  could  see 
The  myrtle-blossoms  starring  the  dim  grove, 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did  flee 
On  sidelong  wing,  into  a  ulent  cove, 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  starlight  wove. 


CANTO  IV. 


I. 


The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  stone ; 
It  was  a  crumbling  heap,  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy  trails  was  overgrown  ; 
Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were  strown, 
And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  flood. 
Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 
Within  the  walls  of  that  grey  tower,  which  stood 
A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nursed  amid  Nature's  bivod. 

II. 
When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  aoehored, 
He  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender  care. 
And  very  few,  but  kindly  wvtit  be  eaid. 
And  bore  m»  through  tbo  tmMr  adown  a  stair,  * 
Whose  smooth  descadC  itaitvaieleMSiep  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  Aiira*-We  eame  at  last 
To  a  small  chamber,  wbieb  with  moaes  rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  baa  toft  baodt  plaeed 
Upon  a  couch  of  (rase  and  oak4aavea  interlaced. 

III. 
Tlie  moon  was  darting  through  the  latticee 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beana  of  day — 
So  warm,  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeze. 
The  old  man  open'd  them ;  the  moonlight  lay 
Upon  a  lake  whoRe  waters  wore  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home: 
Wilhin  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  ray, 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a  tome 
Whose  lore  had  made  that  sage  alt  that  he  liad  become. 

IV. 
The  rock-built  barrier  of  the  sea  was  past,— 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  tlie  forests  vaat  . 

And  snowy  mountains: — did  my  spirit  wake 
From  sleep,  as  many-coloured  as  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity  ?  in  life  and  truth. 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  ever  slake? 
Was  Cythna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my  youth, 
And  all  its  hopes  and  feaiiy  aad  all  its  joy  and  mtbT 
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V. 
Thus  madoeM  came  again, — a  milder  madneas. 
Which  darkon'd  nought  but  time's  unquiet  flow 
With  supernatural  shades  of> clinging  sadness ; 
That  gentle  Hermit,  in  my  helpless  woe. 
By  my  sick  couch  was  busy  to  and  fro. 
Like  a  strong  spirit  ministrant  of  good : 
When  I  was  iiealed,  he  led  me  forth  to  show 
The  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude, 
And  we  together  sate  by  that  isle-fretted  flood. 

VI. 
He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill 
From  all  my  madness  told ;  like  mine  own  heart, 
Of  Cythna  would  he  question  me,  until 
That  ihrilling  name  had  ceasrd  to  make  me  start, 
From  his  familiar  lips—it  was  not  art. 
Of  wisdom  and  of  justice  when  he  spoke- 
When  'mid  soft  looks  of  pity,  there  would  dart 
A  glance  as  keen  as  is  the  lightning's  stroke 
When  it  doth  rive  the  knots  of  some  ancestral  oak. 

VII. 
Thus  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness  roll'd. 
My  though u  their  due  array  did  re-assume 
Tlirough  the  encliantmenu  of  that  Hermit  old ; 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  glorious  doom 
Of  those  who  sternly  struggle  to  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man's  bewilder'd  lot. 
And,  sitting  by  the  waters,  in  the  gloom 
Of  eve,  to  that  friend's  lieart  I  told  my  thought— 
Tliat  heart  which  had  grown  old,  but  had  corrupted  not. 

Vlll. 
That  hoary  man  had  spent  bis  livelong  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  over-burning  thoughts  on  many  a  page, 
When  t|iey  are  gone  into  the  senseless  dump 
Of  graves; — his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 
Of  splendour,  like  to  tliose  on  which  it  fed 
Through  peopled  haunts,  the  City  and  the  Camp, 
Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  footsteps  led, 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  he  read. 

IX. 

But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts :— he  had  beheld  ilie  woe 
In  which  mankind  was  bound,  but  deem'd  that  fate 
Which  made  them  abject,  would  preserve  them  so ; 
And  in  such  faith,  some  stedfast  joy  to  know, 
He  sought  this  cell :  but  when  fame  went  abroad, 
That  one  in  Argolis  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  ami  that  the  crowd 
High  truths  from  gifted  li|)s  had  heard  and  understood  j 


And  that  the  multitude  v/as  gathering  wide ; 
His  spirit  leap'd  within  his  aged  frame. 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide, 
But  to  the  land  on  which  the  victor's  flame 
Had  fed,  my  uative  land,  the  Hermit  came : 
Each  heart  was  tliere  a  shield,  and  every  tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth — young  Laon's  name 
Ballied  their  lacrut  hopes,  though  tyrants  sung 
Hymiwof  triumpliant  joy  our  scatter'd  tribes  among. 


XI. 

He  cama  to  the  lone  column  on  the  rodi. 
And  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
The  hearts  of  those  who  watch'd  it  did  unlock. 
And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  penitence. 
They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  me  thence. 
Since  this,  the  old  man  said,  seven  years  are  spent, 
while  slowly  truth  on  thy  benighted  sense 
Has  crept ;  the  hope  which  wilder^d  it  has  lent. 
Meanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  intent. 

XII. 
«  Tes,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful  state. 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  aind  sages  old. 
From  whatsoe'er  my  waken'd  thoughts  create 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirings  bold, 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countrymen  ;  from  shore  to  shore 
Doctrines  of  human  power  my  words  have  told. 
They  have  been  heard,  and  men  aspire  to  more 
Than  they  have  ever  gain'd  or  ever  lost  of  yore. 

xni. 

« In  secret  chambers  parents  read,  and  weep. 

My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  blind ; 

And  young  men  gather  when  their  tyrants  sleep, 

And  vows  of  faith  each  to  the  other  bind; 

And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pined 

With  love,  till  life  seem'd  melting  through  their  look, 

A  warmer  leal,  a  nobler  hope  now  find; 

And  every  bosom  thus  is  rapt  and  shook. 

Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swoln  mountain 
brook. 

XIV. 
«  The  tyrants  of  the  Golden  City  tremble 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the  streets. 
The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  dissemble 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart;  but  when  one  meets 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  wects. 
Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is  known ; 
Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  judgment  seats. 
And  gokl  grows  vile  even  to  the  wealthy  crone. 

And  laughter  fills  the  Fane,  and  cursesshake  the  Throne. 

XV. 

«  Kind  thoughts,  and  mighty  hopes,  and  gentle  deeds 

Abound,  for  fearless  love,  and  tlie  pure  law 

Of  mild  equality  and  peace,  succeeds 

To  faiths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  awe, 

Bloody  and  false,  and  cold  : — as  whirlpools  draw 

All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  the  sway 

Of  thy  strong  genius,  I^on,  which  foresaw 

This  hope,  compels  all  spirits  to  oiiey. 

Which  round  thy  secret  strength  now  throng  in  wide 
array. 

XVI. 
■  For  I  have  been  thy  passive  instrument* — 
(As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  countenance 
Gleamed  on  me  like  a  spirit's) — *  thou  hast  lent 
To  me,  to  all,  tlie  power  to  advance 
Towards  this  unforeseen  deliverance 
From  our  ancestral  chains— aye,  thou  didst  rear 
That  lamp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time  nor  chance. 
Nor  change  may  not  extinguish,  and  my  sliare 

Of  good,  was  o'er  the  world  its  gather'd  beams  to  bear. 
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XVII. 

•  But  I,  alas !  am  both  unknown  and  old. 
And  though  the  woof  of  wndom  I  know  well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language,  I  am  cold 

In  seeming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly  dwdl. 
My  manners  note  that  I  did  long  repel; 
But  Laou's  name  to  the  tumultuous  throng 
Were  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves  compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  souUubduing  tongue 
Were  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 

XVUI. 

•  Perchance  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thon  at  length 
Woutdst  rise,  perchance  the  rery  slavci  would  spare 
Their  brethren  and  themselrea;  great  is  the  strength 
Of  words — for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair, 

Who  from  her  childhood  has  been  taught  to  bear 
The  tyrant's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  mak« 
Her  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  bear, 
And  with  these  quiet  words^*  for  thine  own  take 
I  prithee  spare  me;'— did  with  ruth  io  lake 

XIX. 

■  All  hearts,  that  even  the  torturer  who  had  bound 
Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled, 
Loosen'd  her  weeping  then;  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  harm  her — ^unassail'd 
Therefore  she  walks  through  the  great  City,  veird 
In  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 

'Gainst  scorn,  and  death  and  pain  thus  trebly  mail'd, 
And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence. 
The  Serpent  and  the  Dove,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 

XX. 

■  The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her  path : 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  the  dust 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppressor's  wrath, 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust. 

They  congregate :— in  her  they  put  their  trust; 
The  tyrants  send  their  armed  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power ;— they,  even  like  a  thunder  gust 
Caught  by  some  forest,  bend  beneath  tlie  spell 
Of  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefs  rebel. 

XXI. 

■  Thus  she  doth  eqnal  laws  and  justice  teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long; 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 

For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while  armed  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong; 
Thousands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  virgins  bright. 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng ! 
Lovers  renew  the  vows  which  tliey  did  plight 
In  early  faith,  and  hearu  long  parted  now  unite, 

XXII. 

•  And  homeless  orphans  find  a  home  near  her. 
And  those  poor  victims  of  the  proud,  no  less. 
Fair  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world  with  stir. 
Thrusts  the  redemption  of  its  wickedness: — 

In  squalid  huu,  and  in  its  palaces 
Sits  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is  borne 
Her  voice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth  repreM 
All  evil,  and  her  foes  relenting  turn. 
And  cast  the  Tote  of  love  in  hope's  abandoafd  nm. 


xxni. 

«  So  in  the  populous  Gty,  a  yonng  nuuden 
Has  baffled  havoc  of  the  prey  whiclt  be 
Blarks  as  his  own,  whene'er  vrith  chains  o'erladen 
Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  tyranny. 
False  arbiter  between  the  bound  end  free; 
And  o'er  the  land,  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultnonsly, 
And  throng  in  arms ;  but  tyranny  disowns 
Tlieir  claim,  and  gathers  strength  around  its  trembling 
thrones. 

XXIV. 

«  Blood  soon,  ahhough  unwillingly,  to  shed 
Tlie  free  cannot  forbear — the  Queen  of  Slaves, 
The  hood-wink*d  Angel  of  tlie  blind  and  dead. 
Custom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the  graves 
When  her  own  standard  desolately  waves 
Over  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings. 
Many  yet  stand  in  her  array—*  slie  paves 
Her  path  with  human  hearts,*  and  o'er  it  flings 
The  wildering  gloom  of  her  immeasurable  wings. 

XXV. 

•  Thera  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall. 
Bounded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and  vast. 
Millions  there  lift  et  Freedom's  thrilling  call 
Ten  tliouaand  standards  wide,  they  load  the  blast 
Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices  past. 
And  startles  on  hb  throne  their  seeped  foe: 
He  sits  amid  hb  idle  pomp  aghast. 
And  that  hb  power  bath  past  away,  doth  know — 
Why  pause  the  victor  fsranU  to  seal  hb  overthrow  T 

XXVI. 

«  The  tyrant's  guards  nsittance  yet  maintain : 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts  of  blood ; 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled  plain ; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  their  food 
From  infancy — ill  has  become  their  good. 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  tliehr  will  has  wove 
The  chains  which  eat  their  hearts— the  multitude 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human  love, 
Seek  from  their  own  decay  their  stubborn  minds  to  move. 

XXVII. 
«  Over  the  Und  b  felt  a  sudden  pause, 
As  night  and  day  those  ruthless  bands  around 
The  watch  of  love  b  kept:— a  trance  which  awes 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope— as  when  the  sound 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasu  the  waves  and  clouds 

confound. 
Dies  unddcnly,  tlie  mariner  in  fear 
Feeb  silence  sink  upon  hb  heart— thus  bound. 
The  conquerors  pause,  and  oh !  may  freemen  ne'er 

Clasp  the  relentless  knees  of  Dread,  the  murderer! 

XXVIII. 
« If  blood  be  shed,  *t  b  but  a  change  and  dioice 
Of  bonds, — from  slavery  to  cowardice 
A  wretched  hW ! — uplift  thy  charmed  voice. 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  love  that  lies 
Hovering  within  those  spirit-soothing  eyes — 
Arise,  my  friend,  fibewell!*— As  thus  he  spake. 
From  the  green  earth  lightly  I  did  arise, 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth  awake. 

And  look'd  upon  tlie  depth  of  tliat  reposing  lsk«. 
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XXIX. 

I  nw  my  coantentnce  reflected  there; — 
Aod  iheo  my  yooth  fell  on  me  like  a  wind 
Detcendini;  on  still  waters — my  thin  hair 
Was  pffematnrely  grey,  my  fsce  was  lined 
With  channels,  snch  as  suffering  leares  behind. 
Not  age ;  my  brow  was  pale,  bat  in  my  chedi 
Aod  lips  a  flush  of  gnawing  6re  did  6od 
Their  flood  and  dwelling;  thoagh  mine  eyes  might 
speak 

A  sublk  mind  and  strong  within  a  frame  thns  weak. 

XXX. 
And  iboogh  their  lustre  now  was  spent  and  faded, 
Tet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  wiihei'd  mien 
The  likenets  of  a  sliape  for  which  was  braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius,  sfill  was  seen — 
One  who,  methought,  had  gone  from  the  world's  scene. 
And  left  it  yacant — *t  was  her  lorcr's  face — 
It  might  resemble  her— it  once  had  been 
The  mirror  of  her  thoughts,  and  still  tlie  grace 

Which  her  mind's  shadow  cast,  left  there  a  lingering 
(race. 

XXXI. 
What  tlien  was  I?  She  slumlier'd  with  (he  dead. 
Glory  and  joy  and  peace,  had  come  and  gone. 
Doth  the  cloud  perish,  when  the  beams  are  fled 
Which  steep'd  its  skirts  in  goMT  or  dark  and  lone. 
Doth  it  not  through  the  paths  of  night  unknown, 
On  outspread  wings  of  its  own  wind  upborae 
Pour  rain  upon  Uie  earth?  the  stars  are sliown. 
When  the  cold  moon  sharpens  her  silver  horn 

Under  tlie  sea,  aod  make  (he  wide  night  not  foriorn. 

XXXII. 
Strengtljen'd  in  heart,  yet  sad,  that  aged  man 
1  left,  with  interchange  of  looks  and  tears. 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  (he  Camp  began 
My  way.     O'er  many  a  mounuin  chain  whicli  rears 
lu  hundred  crests  aloft,  my  spirit  bears 
My  frame;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  moor, 
And  gaily  now  me  seems  serene  earth  wears 
The  bloomy  spring's  star-ltriglit  investiture, 
A  rision  which  ought  sad  from  sadness  might  allure. 

XXXIII. 
My  powers  revived  within  me,  and  I  went 
As  one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bending  grass. 
Through  many  a  vale  of  that  broad  continent. 
At  nifbl  when  1  reposed,  fair  dreams  did  pass 
Before  my  pillow; — my  own  Cythna  was 
Not  like  a  child  of  death,  among  them  ever; 
Wbm  I  arose  from  rest,  a  woeful  mass 
That  gentlest  sleep  seem'd  from  my  life  to  sever. 
As  if  tlM  light  of  youth  were  not  withdrawn  for  ever. 

XXXIV. 
Aye  as  I  went,  that  maiden  who  had  rear'd 
The  torch  of  Truth  afar,  of  whose  hi(>li  deeds 
The  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard, 
Haunted  my  thonghu.— Ah,  Hope  its  sickness  feeds 
With  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowers  or  weeds! 
Could  she  be  Cythna?— Was  that  corpse  a  shade 
Such  as  self-torturing  thought  from  madness  breeds? 
Why  was  this  hope  not  torture?  yet  it  made 
A  light  •round  my  steps  which  would  not  erer  fade. 


CANTO  V. 


I. 
Otib  the  utmost  hill  at  length  I  sped, 
A  snowy  steep :— the  moon  was  hanging  low 
Over  the  Asian  mountains,  and  onispreaMi 
The  plain,  the  City,  and  the  Camp  below. 
Skirted  the  midnight  Ocean's  glimmering  flow. 
The  City's  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad  lamps. 
Like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow, 
And  fires  biased  far  amid  the  scaUer^d  campe, 
Like  springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift  Earth- 
quake stamps. 

n. 

All  slept  but  those  in  watchful  arms  who  stood. 
And  those  who  sate  tending  the  beacon's  light. 
And  the  few  sounds  from  that  vast  multitude 
Made  silence  more  profound— Oh,  what  a  might 
Of  human  thought  was  cradled  in  that  night ! 
How  many  hearts  impenetrably  veil'd 
Beat  underneath  its  sltade,  what  secret  fight 
Evil  and  good,  in  woven  passions  mail'd 

Waged  through  that  silent  throng ;  a  war  that  never 
faild  ! 

HI. 
And  now  tlie  Power  of  Good  held  victory 
So,  through  the  labyrinth  of  many  a  tent. 
Among  the  silent  millions  who  did  lie 
In  innocent  sleep,  exuhingly  I  went ; 
The  moon  had  left  Heaven  desert  now,  but  lent 
From  eastern  morn  the  first  faint  lustre  show'd 
An  armed  youth— K>vcr  bin  spear  he  bent 
His  downward  face — •  A  friend!*  1  cried  aloud. 

And  quickly  common  hopes  made  freemen  understood. 

IV. 
I  sate  beside  him  while  the  morning  beam 
Crept  slowly  over  Heaven,  and  talk'd  with  him 
Of  those  immortal  hopes,  a  glorious  theme! 
Which  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew  dim  : 
And  all  the  while,  meiliought,  his  voice  did  swim. 
As  if  it  drowned  in  remembrance  were 
Of  thoughts  which  make  the  moist  eyes  overbrim: 
At  last,  when  daylight  'gan  to  fill  tlie  air. 
He  look'd  on  me,  and  cried  in  wonder,  ■  Thou  art  here!* 


Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  youth 
In  whom  its  earliest  hopes  my  spirit  found ; 
But  envious  tongues  had  slain'd  his  spotless  truth, 
And  thoughtless  pride  his  love  in  silence  bound. 
And  shame  and  sorrow  mine  in  toils  had  wouimI, 
Whilst  he  was  innocent,  and  I  deluded  ; 
The  truth  now  came  upon  me,  on  the  ground 
Tears  of  repenting  joy,  which  fut  intruded. 
Fell  fast,  and  o'er  its  peace  our  mingling  tpirila  brooded. 
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VI. 
Thus,  while  with  rapid  lips  and  earneat  eyes 
We  talk'd,  a  sound  of  sweeping  conflict  q»read. 
As  from  the  earth  did  suddenly  arise ; 
From  every  tent  roused  by  that  clamour  dread, 
Our  bands  outsprung  and  seixed  their  arms— we  sped 
Towards  the  sound :  our  tribes  were  gatltering  far. 
Those  sanguine  slaves  amid  ten  thousand  dead 
Stabb'd  in  tlieir  sleep,  trampled  in  treacherous  war, 

The  gentle  hearts  whose  power  their  lives  had  sought  to 
spare. 

VII. 
Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 
Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fiir 
Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp; — they  overbear 
The  patriot  hosts — confusion,  then  despair 
Descends  like  night<~when  ■  Laon!*  one  did  cry: 
Like  a  bright  ghost  from  Hiaven  that  shout  did  scare 
Tlje  slaves,  and  widening  through  the  vaulted  sky, 

Seem'd  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign  of  victory. 

VIII. 
In  sudden  panic  those  felse  murderers  fled, 
Like  insect  tribes  before  the  northern  gale : 
But  swifter  Ktill,  our  hosts  encompassed 
Their  shatter'd  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy  vale. 
Where  even  their  fierce  despair  might  nought  avail 
liemm'd  them  around !  — and  then  revenge  and  fear 
Made  the  high  virtue  of  the  patriots  ^il : 
One  pointed  on  his  foe  the  mortal  spear— 
I  rush'd  before  its  point,  and  cried,  ■  Forbear,  forbmr!* 

IX. 
The  spear  transfix'd  my  arm  that  was  uplifted 
In  swift  expostulation,  and  the  blood 
Gush'd  round  its  point:  I  smiled,  and — «0h!  thou 

gifted 
W^ith  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  withstood, 
Flow  thus!* — I  cried  in  joy,  «thou  vital  flood, 
Until  my  heart  be  dry,  ere  tlius  the  cause 
For  which  thou  wcrt  aught  worthy  be  subdued— 
Ah,  ye  are  pale, — ye  weep, — your  passions  pause, — 
T  is  well!  ye  feel  ilic  trutli  of  love's  benignant  laws. 

X. 
«  Soldiers,  our  brethren  and  our  friends  are  slain  : 
Ye  murder'd  them,  I  think,  as  they  did  sleep ! 
Alas,  what  have  ye  done?  the  slightest  pain 
WMiich  ye  might  suffer,  there  were  eyes  to  weep ; 
But  ye  have  quench'd  them — tliere  were  smiles  to  steep 
Your  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  arc  lost  in  woe; 
And  those  whom  love  did  set  his  watch  to  keep 
Around  your  tents  truth's  freedom  to  bestow. 
Ye  stabb'd  as  they  did  sleep — but  they  forgive  ye  now. 

XL 
■  O  wherefore  should  ill  ever  flow  from  ill. 
And  pain  still  keener  pain  forever  breed  7 
We  all  are  brethren — even  the  slaves  who  kill 
For  hire,  are  men !  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer,  dotli  but  DJisery  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart !  O  Earth,  O  Heaven! 
And  thou,  dread  Nature,  which  to  every  deed 
And  all  that  lives,  or  is,  to  be  hath  given. 
Even  u  to  thoe  have  these  done  ill,  and  are  fofviren. 


XIL 
•  Join  then  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the  past 
Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts* — A  film  then  overcast 
Uy  sense  with  dimness,  for  the  wound,  which  bled 
Freshly,  swift  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 
When  1  awoke,  1  lay 'mid  friends  and  foes. 
And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed 
The  light  of  questioning  looks,  whilst  one  did  close 

My  wound  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me  to  re- 
pose. 

XIH. 
And  one  whose  spear  had  pierced  me,  lean'd  beside 
With  quivering  lips  and  humid  eyes;— and  all 
Seem'd  like  some  brothers  on  a  journey  wide 
Gone  forth,  whom  now  strange  meeting  did  be^ll 
In  a  strange  land,  round  one  whom  they  might  call 
Their  friend,  their  chief,  their  father,  for  anay 
Of  peril,  which  had  saved  them  from  the  thrall 
Of  death,  now  suffering.    Thus  the  vast  array 

Of  those  fraternal  bands  were  reconciled  that  day. 

XIV. 
Lifting  the  thunder  of  their  acclamation, 
Towards  the  City  then  the  multitude. 
And  I  among  them,  went  in  joy— a  nation 
Made  free  by  love , — a  mighty  brotherhood 
Link'd  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good ; 
A  glorious  pageant,  more  magnificent 
Than  kingly  slaves  array'd  in  gold  and  blood; 
When  they  return  from  carnage,  and  are  sent 
In  triumph  bright  beneath  the  populous  battlement. 

XV. 

A^r,  the  City  vralls  were  throng'd  on  high, 
And  myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  clnng. 
And  to  each  spire  far  lessening  in  the  sky, 
Bright  pennons  on  the  idle  winds  were  hung; 
As  we  approach'd  a  shout  of  joyance  sprung 
At  once  from  all  the  crowd,  as  if  the  vast 
And  peopled  Earth  its  boundless  skies  among 
The  sudden  clamour  of  delight  had  cast, 

When  from  before  its  face  some  general  wreck  had 
past. 

XVL 
Our  armies  through  the  City's  hundred  gates 
Were  pour'd,  like  brooks  which  to  the  rocky  lair 
Of  some  deep  lake,  whose  silence  them  awaits, 
Throng  from  tlie  motmuins  when  tba  stoCBi  ars 

there; 
And  as  we  past  through  the  calm  sunny  air 
A  thousand  flower-inwoven  crowns  were  sliad, 
The  token  flowers  of  truth  and  freedom  Aiir, 
And  fairest  hands  bound  them  on  many  a  bead. 

Those  angels  of  love's  heaven,  that  over  all  was  spmd. 

XVIL 
I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision : 
Those  bloody  bands  so  lately  reconciled, 
W>re,  ever  as  they  went,  by  the  contrition 
Of  anger  tum'd  to  love  from  ill  beguiled. 
And  every  one  on  them  more  gently  smiled, 
Because  they  bad  done  evil;— the  sweet  awe 
Of  such  mild  looks  made  tlieir  own  hearts  grow  mild, 
And  did  with  soft  attraction  ever  draw 

Their  spiritt  to  the  love  of  freedom's  eqnal  law. 
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xvin. 

And  diey,  and  all,  in  one  lond  tymphony 
My  name  which  Liberty,  commingling,  lifted 
«  Tiie  friend  and  the  presenrer  of  tlie  free  I 
The  parent  of  this  joy!*  and  foir  eyes  gifted 
With  feelings,  caught  from  one  who  had  uplifted 
The  light  of  a  great  spirit,  round  me  shone ; 
And  all  the  shapes  of  this  grand  scenery  shifted 
Like  restless  clouds  before  the  stedfast  sun, — 
Where  was  that  Maid?  I  asked,  but  it  was  known  of 


none. 


XIX. 


Laone  was  tlie  name  her  love  had  chosen. 
For  she  was  nameless,  and  her  birth  none  knew : 
Where  was  Laone  now? — the  words  were  froxen 
Within  my  lips  with  fear;  but  to  subdue 
Such  dreadful  hope,  to  my  great  task  was  due. 
And  when  at  length  one  brought  reply,  that  she 
To-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  withdrew 
To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng  might  be, 
For  now  the  stars  came  thick  orer  the  twilight  sea. 

XX. 

Yet  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care. 
Even  though  that  multitude  was  passing  great, 
Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
All  kindly  succour — Therefore  to  the  gate 
Of  the  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 
I  past,  and  there  was  found  aghast,  alone, 
The  fallen  Tyrant!— silently  he  sate 
Upon  tlie  footstool  of  his  golden  throne. 
Which  starred  with  sunny  gems,  in  its  own  lustre  shone. 

XXI. 

Alone,  but  for  one  child,  who  led  before  him 
A  graceful  dance :  llie  only  living  thing 
Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore  him 
Flock'd  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to  bring 
In  his  abandonment! — she  knew  the  King 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now  she  wove 
lis  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmuring 
'Mid  her  sad  task  of  unregarded  love. 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless  sadness  move. 

XXH. 
She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasp'd  his  feet 
When   human  steps  were   heard : — he  moved   nor 

spoke. 
Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  his  looks  to  meet 
The  gaze  of  strangers — our  loud  entrance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses, — like  a  tomb 
Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  foot^ls  answered,  and  the  twilight's  gloom, 

Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  radiant  dome. 

XXIII. 
The  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh  ; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seemed  very  pale  and  wan, 
But  on  her  forehead,  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed  thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness;  on  the  throne 
She  lean'd  ;— the  King  with  gathered  brow,  and  lips 
Wreath'd  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and  frown 
With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painter  dips 

His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipM. 


L 


XXIV. 
She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows  TStt 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  sun  have  faded  ; 
A  swioec  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's,  cast 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart  beat  fsst. 
O'er  that  child's  parted  lips — a  gleam  of  blitt, 
A  shade  of  vanish'd  days,— as  the  tears  past 
Which  wrapt  it,  even  as  with  a  father's  kiss 
1  presi'd  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling  tendemeH. 

XXV. 

Tlie  sceptred  wretch  then  from  that  solitude 
I  drew,  and  of  hb  change  compassionate. 
With  words  of  sadness  soothed  his  rugged  mood. 
But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  lield  deep  debate. 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-diisembled  hate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glare : 
Pity,  not  scorn  I  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  curses  which  he  mock'd  had  caught  htm  by  the  hair. 

XXVf. 

I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now  might  aeem 
A  gorgeous  grave :  through  portals  sculptured  deep 
With  imagery  beautiful  as  dream 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend  on  sleep 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch.— The  child  trod  faintingly. 
And  as  she  went,  the  tears  which  she  did  weep 
Glanced  in  the  star-light;  wilder'd  seeoaed  she. 
And  when  I  spake,  for  aobs  she  could  not  answer  me. 

XXVII. 
At  last  the  tyrant  cried,  ■  She  hungers,  slave. 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread  !• — It  was  a  tone 
Such  as  rick  fancies  in  a  new-made  grare 
Might  hear.  I  trembled,  for  the  truth  was  known. 
He  with  this  child  liad  thus  been  left  alone, 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food,— but  he 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cower'd  near  his  throne. 
And  she,  a  nursling  of  captivity. 

Knew  nought  beyond  those  walls,  nor  what  such  change 
might  be. 

XXVIII. 
And  he  was  troubled  at  a  charm  withdrawn 
Thus  suddenly ;  that  sceptres  ruled  no  more — 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  strength  was  gone. 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its  power — 
Such  wonder  iteized  him,  as  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again;  and  the  swift  fall 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore. 
To  desolateneas,  in  the  hearts  of  all 

Like  wonder  stirr'd,  who  saw  such  awful  change  befal. 

XXIX. 

A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land  pours 
Once  in  a  thousand  years,  now  gallier'd  round 
The  fallen  tyrant; — like  the  rush  of  sliowers 
Of  hail  in  spring,  paltering  along  the  ground. 
Their  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  sound 
From  the  wide  multitude :  that  lonely  man 
Then  knew  tlie  burthen  of  his  change,  and  found. 
Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visage  wan. 
Refuge  from  the  keen  looks  whidh  tliro*  hb  boaom  ran. 
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XXX. 

And  he  was  foint  irithal :  I  sate  beside  hhn 
Upon  (be  «u-th,  and  took  tbat  child  so  Hit 
From  his  weak  arms,  that  ill  mi^t  none  betide  him 
Or  her; — when  food  was  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  averted  Ups  the  child  did  bear, 
But  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while; — the  lonely  man's  despair 
Hunger  then  orercanoe,  and  of  his  state 
Forgetful,  on  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate. 

XXXI. 

Slowly  the  silence  of  the  multitudes 
Past,  as  when  far  is  heard  in  some  lone  dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods — 
And  he  is  fallen !  they  cry,  he  who  did  dwell 
Like  famine  or  (he  plague,  or  aught  more  fell 
Among  our  homes,  is  fallen !  the  murderer 
Who  »laked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  blood  and  (ears  with  mini  he  b  here! 
Sunk  in  a  gulf  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him  rear  I 

XXXII. 

Then  was  heard — He  who  judged  let  him  be  brought 
To  judgment!  blood  for  blood  cries  from  the  soil 
On  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution  wrought ! 
Shall  Othman  only  unavenged  despoil? 
Shall  they  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  teil 
Wnst  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries, 
Perish  for  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  nuy  boil, 
Or  creep  wi(hin  his  ?eins  at  will! — Arise! 
And  to  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice. 

xxxni. 

•  What  do  ye  seek?  what  fear  ye 7*  (hen  I  cried, 
Suddenly  starting  forth,  « that  ye  should  shed 
The  blood  of  Othman — if  your  hearts  are  tried 
In  the  true  love  of  freedom,  cease  to  dread 
This  one  poor  lonely  man — beneath  Heaven  spread 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through  earth 
Maternal  earth,  who  doth  her  sweet  smiles  shed 
For  all,  let  him  go  free;  until  the  worth 
Of  human  nature  win  from  these  a  second  birth. 

XXXIV. 

«  What  call  ye  justice  ?  is  there  one  who  ne'er 
In  secret  thought  has  wish'd  another^s  ill7— > 
Are  ye  all  pure?  let  those  stand  forth  who  hear, 
And  tremble  not.     Shall  they  insult  and  kill, 
If  such  they  be?  their  mild  eyes  can  they  fill 
With  the  false  anger  of  the  hypocrite? 
Alas,  such  were  not  pure— the  cha»ten'd  will 
Of  virtue  sees  that  justice  is  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge,  and  terror  and  despite.* 

XXXV. 

The  murmur  of  the  people  slowly  dying. 
Paused  as  I  spake,  then  those  who  near  me  were, 
Cast  gentle  looks  where  the  lone  roan  was  lying 
Shrouding  his  head,  which  now  that  infont  fair 
Clasp  d  on  her  lap  in  silence  ; — through  the  air 
Sobs  were  then  heard,  and  many  kiss'd  my  feet 
In  pity's  madness,  and  to  the  despair 
Of  him  whom  late  they  cursed,  a  solace  sweet 
His  very  victims  brought — soft  looks  and  speeches  nneet. 


XXXVI. 

Then  to  a  home  for  his  repose  assign'd, 
Accompanied  by  the  still  throng  he  went 
In  silence,  where  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind, 
Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  stete  was  lent; 
And  if  his  heart  could  have  been  innocent 
As  those  who  pardon'd  him,  he  might  have  ended 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  straight  lips  were  bent, 
Men  said,  into  a  smile  which  guile  portended, 

A  sjf bt  with  which  that  child  like  hope  with  fear  was 
blended. 

XXXVII. 
*T  was  midnight  now,  the  eve  of  that  great  day 
Whereon  tlie  many  nations  at  whose  call 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted  away. 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rite  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
Who  live.     So  to  their  homes,  to  dream  or  wake 
All  went     The  sleepless  silence  did  recal 
Laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that  make 

The  flood  recede  from  which  their  thirst  they  seek  to 
slake. 

XXXVIII. 
Tlie  dawn  flow'd  forth,  and  from  its  purple  fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail ; 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  Qty,  with  a  countenance  pale 
I  went :— -it  was  a  sight  which  might  avail 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  revereud  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 

Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom  : 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  misty  morning, 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host. 
To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost. 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and,  sterring  the  blue  sky 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society. 
Its  witnesses  widi  men  who  must  hereafter  be. 

XL. 
To  see  like  some  vast  island  from  the  Ocean, 
The  Alter  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work,  which  the  devotion 
Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there. 
Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  appear 
Strange  clouds  in  the  east ;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius ;  iu  still  shadow  hid 
Far  ships :  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mists  forbid ! 

XLI. 
To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  forever 
Around  the  base  of  that  great  Alter  flow, 
As  on  some  mountein  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro. 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 
Like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on  waves  below 
Falling  in  pauses,  from  that  Alter  dim 
As  silver  sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aSrial  K^c^^v. 


Sa  with  ■  baling  bean  I  mil.  asd  oat, 
1  lati  lod  dear  fmemoa,  wtuch  bm  won. 


^ 


ICAh^OKKS. 


Ta  Ibc  gna<  ^nmU  I  i 


-Uwla 


AmoD|  ibc  Iree,  gr«Dped  wiLh  j 
Ju  I  appnack'd,  ihc  nartv^t  jMta  mot, 
Wkicli  no*  (brinnidcr-tDicluo  bma  kiM 
Wilk  dwir  cold  niH,  fled,  and  the  •ummil  •bOM: 
Like  AiIhk  irta  frao  Samixbnaa,  dm 
In  eailiiu  lieht  by  linlascn.  iwd  one 
S*U  Iheic,  a  feoule  Shipe  upon  an  iiory  IhmK. 
SUV. 
A  Form  moit  like  (be  imagiaed  habium 
Of  lilier  eihalalioDa  iprmg  fram  dann. 
By  >indi  wl.ith  ttrd  on  wnrM  soten.  lo  iacbuir 


Thef. 


,>  of  m- 


:  all  Id 
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XLV, 
And,  nnllia  did  I  heu  Ihe  acclamalinDa, 
Which  fnim  brief  illtnce  fauntine,  fill'd  Ihe  air 

Froni  (lie  ulevp  oF  tH>ndae<  <  "•>[  'be  ritinD  hir 
Of  Ibal  brijlil  pigeanti;  beheld.-lml  blind 

LewinK  upon  my  friend,  (ill  like  a  wind 
To  fem*<l  clioekt,  ■  Toicc  (low'd  o'et  my  uoubied  roiod 

ILVl. 
Like  Biuiic  of  Hinie  mimurel  heanuly  gified, 
To  OH  wbom  Goldi  in(hnll,  lU>  Toice  lo  ma  •. 
Scarce  did  I  iriib  liec  nil  (O  be  apUFud, 
I  wat »  calm  and  Joroiu.— I  could  m 
The  pliKform  when  » luofl,  lb*  tutu*  ibna 
Which  kepi  ihur  BuuhlawalA  M  lh*i  hi|b  ihrim 
The  nuliii-Hle     '  '"  ■-     --- 


XLVII. 
tl  lint  LaoficilHikDBunttrcinuleiulT: 
Uul  Kon  ber  toicc  llw  nloiaeH  which  il  A»i 


.'  O'lfj^  will  (bos  DM  heorefcnh  pard^  vtT 
;  lajiat  tbimj^ which  tHata  »eU      |fiL 
'    FmIII  ff|.ly^-™hi  loea  hm^  choteB  Be. 


Which  flow  onrr  ihe  VDifd.  hove  borae  mm  hi 

Thine  hand  wiib  nine,  and  naj  all  comlon  i 
tnm  kMb  ila  feoiw  »boie  pok*  iajaj  an  1 
i  (eth-. 

If  one  own  will  u  Mben*  law  w«  bisd. 
If  Ihe  foul  vDcibip  uwnplcd  hen  K  hart 

&bepauaed,a] 

TbmibipeianHiDd  her  itotjih 
One  wai  a  T 

In  dream,  •ecplret 
In  walchfol  eyea . 


Cadier 

And  ibou  Bri  our  6tu  .oUry  here,'  ahe  laid 
■  I  had  a  dear  fricud  once,  bul  be  a  4aad  '.- 
And  of  all  iIioh  du  (he  wide  earlb  wh^  breai 
Thou  Seu  [acmbic  him  aUma-^^nad 
Tb<>  Tell  bcivRcn  ut  i*d,  that  (ban  bencaih 
Shouldel  inate  one  who  may  ban  been  Iod(  I»(  in 


Beude  thai  Inagt  ibn  I  ute,  while  ibe 

Siood,  'aid  ibe  tlinHi|!>  which  eter  ebb'd  tad  Bnw'd 

Like  1>|^I  aaid  ihe  (bidowi  of  ihe  n 

CiH  from  one  cloudlcH  uai,  aiiA  on  (he  ovwd 


lieitlea^  all  ilood  in  jny  and  deep  aa 


"Caiman  (hod  at  yon  aanaetlawifl  and  MroBf 
A>  (ww-aed|;ed  Eaglea.  beanliful  ind  yoaac, 
Thai  floii  amoDg  llie  bliudin);  beama  of  nKiniB|i 
And  UDdeniealh  Ihy  feet  wrilbe  Faidi,  anil  Felly, 
CuUem.  (Dd  Mill,  and  monol  Netawfaoly— 
Uarkl  Ihe  Earth  iCirD  (o  bear  the  might}  TtraiBg 
OF  (hy  loiec  lublime  and  halyj 

To  (by  mice  llieir  hearU  bale  tremUad, 
Like  ten  Ihoiuand  rhjudi  which  How 

WiHlom!  thy  irraitiible  childrca  rbe  ' 

To  hail  (ha.  and  iliecloiMnU  (hry 
And  iheirowowill  10  1      "  '      ' 
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a. 
■  O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Nigbc  and  HeaTen ! 
Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  b  given 
The  li(;ht  of  life,  the  lovelinenof  bein^, 
Lo !  thou  do&t  re-ascend  the  human  heart. 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  tliou  wert. 
In  dreams  of  Poets  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 
The  shade  of  lliee : — now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightnings  through  them  burning: 
Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleature, 
OrSympatliy  the  sad  tears  turning 
To  mutual  smilcH,  a  drainless  treasure. 
Descends  amidst  us; — Scorn  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness  arc  desolate— 
A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  bo 
Pity  and  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and  free! 

3. 
u  Eldest  of  things,  divine  Equality! 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  die  slaves  of  thee. 
Till'  An^^eiH  of  thy  sway,  the  poor  around  tlice 
Treasures  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought, 
ATid  from  the  Stirs,  and  from  the  Ocean  brought. 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings  bound  thee : 
The  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Thy  coming,  thoo  in  light  descending 
O'er  the  w^ide  land  which  is  thine  own 
Like  the. spring  whose  breath  it  blending 
All  bla»ts-of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men !— • 
Earth  bares  her  general  bosom  10  thy  ko, 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  aud  clasp  tliy  sacred  feet. 

4- 

•  My  bretliren,  wc  are  free !  the  plaint  aad  mountaint 
The  grey  sea-shore,  the  forests  and  the  feunlaint, 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dv^ellors; — man  and  woman, 
Their  common  bondage  hurst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow ; 

For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  night's  sereucst  morrow, 
Whose  showers  are  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Whose  clouds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 
Like  infants  wiiliout  liopes  or  fears, 
And  whose  beams  arc  joys  that  lie 
In  bkoded  heartt,  now  holds  dominion ; 
The  dawn  of  mind,  wlitcb  upwards  on  a  pinion 
Borne,  twifk  as  sun-rise,  far  illumines  space. 
And  clasps  this  barren  world  in  its    own   bright 
embrace! 

5. 

*  My  brethren,  we  are  free !  the  fruits  are  glowing 
Beneath  the  stars,  and  the  night-winds  are  flowing 
O'er  the  ripe  corn,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  dreaming — 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 

Skiin  widi  its  venomous  stream  a  human  feast. 
To  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  steaming, 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  ceased 

To  feed  disease  and  fear  and  madness, 

The  dwellers  of  the  earth  and  air 

Shall  tlirong  around  our  steps  witli  gladness 

Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  tliere. 
Our  toil  from  thought  all  glorious  fbrmt  shall  cull. 
To  make  ihit  Earth,  our  home,  more  beautiful, 


And  ScifDce,  and  her  sister  Poesy, 

Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fields  and  citiet  of  the  free ! 

6. 
«  Victory,  Victory  to  the  piottrato  nations! 
Bear  witness  Night,  and  ye  mute  Conttelbtiont 
Who  gaie  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars ! 
Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep  no 

more !    . 
Victory!  Victory!  Earth's  remotest  shore, 
Begions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctic  stars, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 

Of  western  waves,  and  wildemeatet 
Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  tlie  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  trcstes. 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions: 
Kings  shall  turn  pale!  Almighty  Fear, 
The  Fiend-God,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes. 
While  Trutli  with  Joy  enthroned  o'er  his  lost  empire 
reigns!* 

in. 

Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  mists  of  night  intwining 
Their  dim  woof,  floated  o'er  the  infinite  throng  ; 
She,  like  a  spirit  through  the  darkness  shining, 
In  tones  whose  sweetness  silence  did  prolong. 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong, 
Pour'd  forth  her  inmost  soul :  a  passionate  speech 
With  wild  and  tlirilling  pauses  woven  among. 
Which  whoso  heard,  was  mute,  for  it  could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts  to  reach. 

LIII. 
Her  voice  was  as  a  mountain  stream  which  sweeps 
The  wither'd  leaves  of  Autumn  to  the  lake. 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  then  sleeps 
In  the  shadow  of  the  shores;  as  dead  leaves  wake 
Under  the  wave,  in  flowers  and  herbs  which  make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are  blue, 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  flew 
As  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and  wonder  grew. 

LIV. 
Over  the  plain  the  throngs  were  scatter'd  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  whtdi  from  the  tea 
Even  to  tlic  gorge  of  the  first  mountain  glen 
Blazed  wide  and  far:  the  banquet  of  the  free 
Was  spread  beneach  many  a  dark  cyprett  tree, 
Ifeneath  whose  iplret,  which  •way'd  in  the  red  light, 
Reclining  at  they  ate,  of  Liberty, 
And  Hope,  aud  Justice,  and  Laone't  name, 
Karili's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse  frame. 

LV. 
Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mother, 
Poort  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 
In  the  embrace  of  Autumn ; — to  each  other 
As  when  some  parent  fondly  reconciles 
Her  warring  children,  she  their  wrath  beguiles 
With  her  own  sustenance ;  they  relenting  weep : 
Such  was  ihit  Festival,  which  from  their  isles 
And  continents,  and  winds,  and  oceans  deep. 
All  shapes  might  throng  to  share,  that  fly,  or  walk,  or 
creep.  4 
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LVI. 

Might  share  in  peace  and  innocence,  for  gore 
Or  poison  none  this  festal  did  pollote, 
But  piled  on  high,  an  overflowing  store 
Of  pomegranates,  and  ciirans,  fairest  fmit. 
Melons,  and  dates,  and  6ga,  and  many  a  root 
Sweet  and  sustaining,  and  bright  grapa*  ere  yet 
Accursed  fire  their  mild  juice  could  transmute 
Into  a  mortal  bane,  and  brown  com  set 
In  baskets;  with  pure  streams  their  thirsting  lips  they  wet. 

LYir. 
Laone  had  descended  from  the  slirine. 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holiest  mind 
Fed  on  her  form,  though  now  thoae' tones  divine 
Were  silent  as  she  past;  slie  did  unwind 
Her  vdiy  as  with  the  crowds  of  her  own  kind 
She  mia'd ;  aome  impniso  made  my  heart  refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  reclined 
Amidat  a  group,  where  on  the  utmost  plain 
A  fieatal  watch-fire  bum'd  beside  the  dusky  main. 

LVIII. 
And  joyous  was  our  feast;  pathetic  talk. 
And  wit,  and  harmony  of  choral  strains, 
>Vhilc  for  Orion  o'er  ihc  waves  did  walk 
That  flow  among  the  blcs,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels:  but  when  his  lone  grew  dim  in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  rest, 
Which  that  delightful  day  with  its  o^ft-n  shadow  blest. 


CANTO  VI. 


I. 
BisiDB  the  dimness  of  the  glimmering  sea. 
Weaving  swift  language  from  inipassion'd  themes, 
With  that  dear  friend  I  linger'd,  wlio  to  mc 
So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 
Of  the  silver  stars;  and  ever  in  soft  dreams 
Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converse  lapt 
Our  willing  foncies,  till  the  pallid  beams, 
Of  the  last  watch-fire  fell,  and  darkness  wrapt 
The  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire  was 
snapt. 

n. 

And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 
And  the  great  gate,  tlien,  none  knew  whence  or  why, 
Disquiet  on  tlie  multitudes  did  fall : 
And  first,  one  pale  and  breathless  past  lu  by, 
And  stared  and  spoke  not; — then  with  piercing  cry 
A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women,  by  the  shrieks 
Of  their  own  terror  driven,— tumultuously 
Hither  and  tliither  hurrying  with  pak  cheeks. 
Each  one  from  fear  imknown  a  sudden  refuge 


in. 

Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  danger 
Resounded:  and— •  They  come !  to  arms !  to  arms! 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name!  to  armals 
In  vain :  for  Panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  charms 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  tboae  millioDS  swept 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest — these  alarms 
Came  to  me,  as  to  know  their  cause  I  leapt 

On  the  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief  and  scorn  1 
wept! 

IV. 
For  to  the  North  I  saw  the  town  on  fire. 
And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid  now. 
Which  burst  over  wide  Asia; — loader,  higher, 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  woe 
I  heard  approach,  and  saw  the  throng  below 
Stream  through  the  gates  like  fdam-wrooght  water- 

falU 
Fed  from  a  thousand  storms — the  fearful  glow 
Of  bombs  flares  overhead — at  intervals 

The  red  artillery's  bolt  mangling  among  them  falls. 

V. 
And  now  the  horsemen  come — and  all  was  done 
Swifter  than  I  have  spoken — I  beheld 
Their  red  swords  flash  in  the  uprisen  sun. 
I  rush'd  among  the  rout  to  have  repell'd 
That  miserable  flight — one  moment  qudFd 
By  voice,  and  looks  and  eloquent  despair. 
As  if  reproach  from  their  own  hearts  withheld 
Their  steps,  they  stood;  but  soon  came  pouring  tber« 

New  multitudes,  and  did  those  rallied  bands  o'erbear. 

VI. 
I  strove,  as  drifted  on  some  cataract 
By  irresistible  streams,  some  wretch  might  strive' 
Who  hears  its  fatal  roar: — the  files  compact 
Whelm'd  me,  and  from  the  gate  avail'd  to  drive 
With  quickening  impulse,  as  each  boll  did  rive 
Their  ranks  with  bloodier  chasm: — into  the  plain 
Disgorijed  at  length  the  dead  and  the  alive, 
In  one  dread  mass,  were  parted,  and  the  stain 
Of  blood  from  mortal  steel  fell  o'er  the  fields  like  run. 

VII. 

For  now  the  despot's  blood-bounds  with  thdr  prey, 
Unarm'd  and  unaware,  were  goi^ging  deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death;  the  loose  array 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murdering  sweep, 
And  with  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  reap 
A  harvest  sown  with  other  hopes ;  the  while. 
Far  overhead,  ships  from  Propontis  keep 
A  killing  rain  of  fire: — when  the  waves  smile 
As  sudden  earthquakes  light  many  a  volcano  isle. 

VIII. 
Thus  sudden,  unexpected  feast  was  q»read 
For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven. — 1  saw  the  sight— 
I  moved — I  lived — as  o'er  tlie  heaps  of  dead, 
Whose  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  morning  light, 
I  trod ; — to  me  there  came  no  iliought  of  flight. 
But  with  loud  cries  of  scorn  which  whoso  heard 
That  dreaded  death,  felt  in  his  veins  the  might 
Of  virtuous  shame  return,  the  crowd  I  stirr'd, 
And  desperation's  hope  in  many  heart*  recurr'd. 
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IX. 

A  band  of  brothers  (jathering  round  me,  made, 
Alihout;h  unarm'd,  a  stedfast  front,  and  still 
Retreating,  with  stern  looks  beneath  the  shade 
Of  guther'd  eyehn>ws,  did  the  victors  fill 
With  doubt  even  in  success}  deliberate  will 
Inspired  our  growing  troop,  not  overtlirown 
It  gain'd  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill. 
And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn  down. 
And  their  defenceless  limbs  beneath  our  footsteps  strewn. 

X. 

Immoveably  we  stood — in  joy  I  found, 
Beside  me  then,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
Among  the  mountain  vapours  driven  around. 
The  old  man  wliom  I  loved — his  eyes  divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answered  mine, 
And  my  young  friend  was  near,  and  ardently 
His  hand  gmsp'd  mine  a  moment — now  the  line 
Of  war  extended,  to  our  rallying  cry 
As  myriads  flocked  in  love  and  brotherhood  to  die. 

XI. 

For  ever  while  the  sun  was  climbing  Heaven 
The  horsemen  hewed  our  unarmed  myriads  down 
Safely,  though  when  by  thirst  of  carnage  driven 
Too  near,  those  slaves  were  swiftly  overthrown 
Ry  hundreds  leaping  on  them  : — flesh  and  bone 
Soon  made  our  ghastly  ramparts;  then  the  shaft 
Of  the  artillery  from  the  sea  was  thrown 
More  fast  and  fiery,  and  the  conquerors  langh'd 
in  pride  to  hear  the  wind  our  screams  of  torment  waft. 

XII. 
For  on  one  side  alone  the  hill  gave  shelter, 
So  vast  that  phalanx  of  unconquer'd  men, 
And  there  the  living  in  the  blood  did  welter 
Of  the  dead  and  dying,  which,  in  that  green  glen 
Like  stifled  torrents,  made  a  plashy  fen 
Under  tlie  feet — thus  was  the  butchery  waged 
While  the  sun  clomb  Heaven's  eastern  steep — but  when 
It  'gan  to  sink — a  fiercer  combat  raged. 
For  in  more  doubtful  strife  the  armies  were  engaged. 

XiH. 
Within  a  cave  upon  the  hill  were  found 
A  bundle  of  rude  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native  ground 
For  natural  rights:  a  shout  of  joyance  sent 
Kven  from  our  hearts  the  wide  air  pierced  and  rent. 
As  those  few  arms  the  bravest  and  tlie  best 
Seized ;  and  each  sixth,  thus  armed,  did  now  present 
A  line  which  cover'd  and  sustain'd  the  rest, 
A  confident  phalanx,  which  the  focson  every  side  invest. 

XIV. 

That  onset  turncdflhi*  foes  to  flight  almost; 
But  soon  they  saw  their  present  strength,  and  knew 
That  coming  night  would  to  our  resolute  host 
Bring  victory,  so  dismounting  close  they  drew 
Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  combat  grew 
Unequal  but  most  horrible; — and  ever 
Our  myriads,  whom  the  swift  holt  overthrew. 
Or  the  red  sword,  fail'd  like  a  mountain  river 
Which  nulies  forth  in  foam  to  sink  in  and*  forever. 


XV. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  to  see  with  tbdr  own  kind 
Our  human  brethnn  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mutual  ruin  armed  by  one  behind 
Who  siu  and  scoffis  !— That  friend  so  mild  and  good. 
Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood. 
Was  stabbed ! — my  old  preserver's  hoary  bair. 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  •trew'd 
Under  my  fset!— I  lost  all  sense  or  care. 
And  like  the  rest  I  grew  diesperate  and  unawmre. 

XVI. 

The  battle  became  ghastliir— in  the  midst 
I  paused,  and  saw,  how  ngly  and  how  foil, 

0  Hate!  thou  art,  even  when  thy  lifo  thou  aliodd'al 
For  love.    Tlie  ground  in  many  a  little  dell 

Was  broken,  up  and  down  whoM  ateept  bdfitll 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 
The  combatants  with  tsge  moat  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  eyes  stalled  with  cracking  stars, 
And  impotent  their  tongues  ihey  lolled  inlo  dM  air. 

XVU. 

Flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dofft  hanging ; 
Want,  and  Moon-madness,  and  Uie  Pm's  swift  bane; 
W'hen  its  shafts  smite— while  yet  its  bow  is  twanging — 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign — some  ghastly  stain  • 
And  this  was  thine,  O  War!  of  hate  and  pain 
Thou  loathed  slave.     I  saw  all  sliapes  of  death 
And  ministcr'd  to  many,  o'er  the  plain 
While  carnage  in  the  sun-beam's  warmih  did  seethe, 
Till  twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  screnest  wreath. 

XVIII. 
The  few  who  yet  survived,  resolute  and  firm 
Around  me  fought.    At  the  decline  of  day 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term 
New  banners  shone:  they  quiver'd  in  the  ray 
Of  the  sun's  unseen  orb—  ere  night  the  array 
Of  fresh  troops  hemm'd  us  in — of  those  brave  bands 

1  soon  survived  alone — and  now  I  lay 
Vanquish'd  and  faint,  the  grasp  of  bloody  hands 

1  felt,  and  saw  on  high  the  glare  of  falling  brands: 

XIX. 

When  on  my  foes  a  sudden  terror  came. 
And  they  fled,  scattering — lo !  with  reinlesa  speed 
A  black  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame 
Comes  trampling  o'er  the  dead,  the  living  bleed 
Beneath  the  hooh  of  that  tremendous  steed. 
On  which,  like  to  an  Angel,  robed  in  white. 
Sate  one  waving  a  sword; — the  hosts  recede 
And  fly,  as  through  their  ranks  with  awfnl  might. 

Sweeps  in  the  sliadow  of  eve  that  Phantom  swift  and 
bright ; 

XX. 
And  its  path  made  a  solitude. — I  rose 
And  mark'd  its  coming:  it  relaxed  its  course 
As  it  approacli'd  me,  and  the  wind  that  flows 
Through  night,  bore  accents  to  mine  ear  whose  force 
Might  create  smiles  in  death — the  Tartar  horse 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might  which  sway'd. 
And  heard  her  musical  pants,  like  the  sweet  source 
Of  waters  in  the  desert,  as  she  said, 

M  Mount  with  me  Laon,  nown — I  rapidly  obey'd. 
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TImb  :  «  swiy!  s«iy!»  tlw  cried,  aad  tlRldMd  her 


As 'I «««  a  leooffe  <Mcr  the 
And  fifhtly  riwok  the  ram :— We  ipake  ao 
B«c  like  the  irtpoor  of  the  taapert  aed 
Ofer  ihe  pUia ;  her  dark  Inir  vat  diipraMd 
lilie  ihe  piBc't  lodu  upon  die  liaferioi;  blaK; 
Ofer  aioecjci  in  ehadiwy  tcriaf*  it  ipraad, 
Fkidly,  and  ihe  hob  and  tfreaoH  Bed  fm. 
At  o'tr  their  gliiuuieiiuy  fbroH  the  •leed'e  bwddiadow 


XXO. 

Aad  hit  boolii  froood  the  rocks  to  fir*  and  dosl; 
His  stroof  sides  made  the  toncaii  rise  in  spray. 
And  tnrholence^  as  of  a  whirlwind's  gust 
Sorronnded  ns; — and  still  away !  away! 
Throng  the  desert  night  we  sped,  whfle  she  alway 
Cased  on  a  monnlain  which  we  near'd,  uriiose  erett 
Crown'd  with  a  aHrble  min,  in  the  ray 
Of  the  obscure  stars  gleavTd ; — its  rugged  breast 
Theslsed  strain'd  up,  and  then  his  impnlse  did  artcrt. 

xxin. 

A  rocky  hill  which  oferhnng  the  Ocean  :— 
From  that  lone  min,  when  the  steed  that  panted 
Paused,  migbt  be  beaid  the  mormnr  of  the  motion 
Of  waters,  as  in  spoil  forerer  haunted 
Bj  the  choicest  winds  of  HeaTcn,  which  are  enchanted 
To  music,  by  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
That  wiard  wild,  and  the  Hr  tents  implanted 
Upon  the  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who  stood 
Thence  marking  the  dark  shore  of  Ocean's  curved  flood. 

XXIV. 
One  moment  theie  were  heard  and  leen — another 
Psst;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath  that  night, 
Each  only  heard,  or  mw,  or  felt  the  other; 
As  from  tlie  lofty  steed  alie  did  alight, 
Cythna  (for,  from  the  eyes  whose  deepest  light 
OJF  lore  and  sadness  made  my  lips  feel  pale 
With  influence  strange  of  moumfuUest  delight. 
My  own  sweet  Cythna  looked),  with  joy  did  qoiul. 
And  felt  her  strength  in  tears  of  human  weakness  fail. 

XXV. 

And,  for  a  space  in  my  embrace  she  rested, 

Her  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing, 

While  my  fsint  arms  her  languid  frame  invested : 

At  length  she  looked  on  me,  and  half  unclosing 

Her  tremulous  lips,  said :    ■  Friend,  thy  bands  were 

losing 
The  battle,  as  I  stood  before  the  King 
In  bonds.— I  burst  them  then,  and  swiftly  chusiog 
The  time,  did  seiie  a  Tartar's  sword,  and  spring 

Upon  his  horse,  and  swift  ss  on  the  whiriwind's  wing, 

XXVI. 
«  Hare  thon  and  I  been  borne  beyond  pursuer, 
And  we  are  herttV^Then  turning  to  the  steed, 
She  pressTd  the  while  OMMi  on  his  front  with  pure 
And  rose-like  lips,  and  many  a  fragrant  weed 
From  the  green  ruin  pluck'd,  that  be  might 
Hut  I  to  a  stotte  fsat  that  Maiden  led,  \ 
And  kissing  her  fsir  eyas,  said,  •  Thim  hast  mttH 
Of  rest,!  and  I  haap'd  op  ** 

In  a  green  mossy  noaj^ 


xxvn. 

where  a  shatlei'd  portal 
Laahs  i»  ihe  mmm  stars,  abandoned  nam 
By  nnn,  w  he  the  hone  of  diiqgB  iaaortal, 
Mf  erics,  Bka  awful  ghosts  which  come  and,  go. 
And  aHSt  inherit  aU  he  httikb  below. 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood;  o'er  wb 
Fak  discing  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow, 
daspivf  in  grey  rents  with  a  ywduron 
A  hanginf  doose  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-pcnof. 


xxvni. 

The  antnrtnal  winds,  as  if  spett-honnd,  hnd  mada 
A  nalnral  conch  of  leaves  m  that  recess. 
Which  stasnni  none  distnih'd,  but  in  the  shade 
Of  flowering  parssiles,  did  spring  huve  to  dren 
With  their  sweet  hkwms  the  wintry  hmeliaess 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  sheddhig  their  stars. 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslings  mij^ 
Whose  intertwining  fingers  ef  er  there, 
Made  music  wild  and  soft  that  filled  the  Ustening  air. 

XXIX. 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  w  what  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  ns  through  caverns  strange  and  fair 
Of  fsr  and  pathless  passion,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  hark  doth  on  its  whiripools  bear. 
Spreading  swifk  wings  as  saib  to  the  dim  air; 
Nor  should  we  sedi  to  know,  so  the  devotion 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  still  diere 
Loader  and  louder  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotion. 

XXX. 

To  the  pore  all  things  are  pure!  Oblirion  wrapt 
Our  spirits,  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  our  being  snapt. 
Though  linked  years  had  bound  it  there;  for  now 
A  power,  a  thirst,  a  knowledge,  which  below 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmosphere. 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever  flow. 
Came  on  us,  ms  we  sate  in  silence  there. 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  clear  asure  air. 

XXXf. 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  baffled  heart  to  speak  with  si^hs  and  tears. 
When  vrildering  passion  swalloweth  up  the  panses 
Of  inexpressive  speech :— the  youthful  years 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  and  fears, 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  our  frames. 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endears 
The  thoughts  expressed  by  them,  our  very  names. 

And  all  the  winged  hours  which  speechless  memory 
claims, 

XXXII. 
Ilad  found  a  voice : — and  ere  that  voice  did  pass. 
The  night  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  through  a  rant 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sate,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  Meteor  by  some  wild  wind  sent. 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  faint  and  pallid  lustre;  while  the  song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  blue  hair  quivering  bent, 
Strew'd  strangest  sounds  the  moring  leaves  among; 

A  wondrous  light,  the  soimd  as  of  a  ^irit's  tongne. 


J» 


*  ^» 
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^XTIIE 

XXTH 

Th.  N<t»r  .b<»••^d  th.  ]ca.n  od  oliich  «e  hi«. 

And  Cjlhna'.  (LmiDE  «"™.  ""1  'It  Hiitk  ■« 

Of  inlercluneed  *»wi,  whitb,  witl.  a  rile 

M  liir  ufl  hiir,  which  bcnl  wiDi  gilhind  weigh! 

OFfaiIhino.inreelandi«i;n!d.«»nip'douriniion.— 

Few  were  ifa.  living  h.'aru  whidh  couU  noilc 

Which.  M  I«iD  phwlomi  oF  ane  Uar  tbd  ]i» 

Like  oun.  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 

On •  dim  Will,  moTc,  ihougb  Die >ur  npou. 

Wiih  ludh  irloee  lympalbie*,  far  they  had  iprung 

Ftom  linked  youlh.  ami  from  !be  geode  laighi 
OFeailial  lore,  deliyed  aiffclietiih'd  long, 

H<^  ourble  brow,  ind  agtr  Up,,  lik>  »«. 

Wiih  Ihdi  own  fngnnu  pde,  wliitli  •j.rion  hut  hM 

Which  eommoD  hopo  and  fean  nude,  like  a  unxpM. 

,           unc  oKt         ^^^^^ 

XL. 

And  iuch  if  Niture't  law  diriae.  ihat  ihoK 

Who  grow  iDHeiher  connoi  cbiiH  but  lofc. 

MidE  .lill;  and  <h«.  I  full  ih,-  blood  thil  Inim-d 

If  faith  or  culon.  do  not  interpov, 

Wiihin  htr  fmme.  idiDclE  wiib  mine,  ■nd  hll 

Or  cooiiuon  ilavEry  mar  what  elie  might  more 

Arouud  i»y  burl  Uk>  fin  i  und  onr  lU 

All  genlleu  llwHghlt(  s>  in  the  mnd 

A  n>iu  wiiiprod,  >h..irb.«of.d«p 

Which  ihada  llie  apriagt  of  ^.tbiopiaa 

And  ipKcbJcHiwdOD  of  JDj,  M  mi|hi  bd^ll 

That  liying  uw.  which,  if  ih, 

Two  dininiud  .pirit.  wbi.n  the,  lap 

Id  uaioo  fmn.  ibiiouih-t  objure  and  Mtag  ilttp. 

bol  il.  own  kindced  hav«  .^ln^  .  . 

wxv. 

'""'                 XLI.                              '    _ 

And  rlingi  lo  them,  when  darknix  may  diwenT .  T 

All  chough!,  oil  HUN,  jdl  tecbne.  inlo  due 

The  clou  careuei  of  all  duller  pljnlt 

Wlilrh  bloom  00  Ihe  wide  e*r.h-lhu.  w.  fomcl 

E.n.  fren,  nur  owo  cold  looki,  wbea  we  had  gooe 

Wen  Jink'd,  (be  lave  had  nnnt  ui  in  the  haunu 

Into.  wid. ami  wild  obli.ion 

or  luiouji  and  of  icndernmt  or  now 

YouBB  hearu  wiih  Ihe  freih  muaie  of  il.  printing. 

Ereyel  iu  gailier'd  Hood  feed*  human  wanli. 

A.  .he  grai  Nile  feed.  Egyp' :  ""  "'••'»'''« 

U-h  fai  uid  lime  unfdil  by  u>  tlone  below) 

Lighl  on  ibe  imen  bougb)  which  o'er  in  vn-nt  arc 

xxxvr. 

XUl. 

Iha-wopt.    Whil  are  ki«etwfa<w  fire  Qlup. 

n.e  tone*  of  Cylbna'.  •oiee  like  ech«,  y.„„ 

Of  iho~^  far  muruiDriaE  ureamai  ihey  nw  and  fbll, 

Twined  ■nihin  tioihT  or  ihe  quick  dying  gaipe 

(>f  Ilie  life  an(me.  whEO  [he  fcunl  eye*  iwim 

And  »  we  »!.,  Doltl  our  alk  befd 

Tbroogh  Mm  of  a  wide  mil!  boundlew  and  dim, 

Of  Ihe  late  ruin,  awif.  and  horrible. 

Id  one  c>n<uT  Wfa.!  i.  ihe  ilronK  Eoolrol 

And  how  thou  lecdtof  hapE  mighl  yel  bauwn. 

Which  lead!  Ihc  hear!  ihal  diny  tleep  10  rlimb. 

WhoK  fruit  it  eril'i  morml  poi»u :  wril, 

Wbm  far  owr  ihe  world  tlioK  npoun  rail, 

For  m.  thii  ruin  made  a  walcli-toww  lone. 

Whii^h  bleiul  iwo  >»dw  fmma  in  o«  repo.iD|;  Mul ) 

But  Cylhna'a  eye.  looked  falnl,  and  now  Iwo  dnyii  were 

KLIIL 

ll  B  Ihe  aliadnw  which  doiii  U«l  uawen, 

Since  ahe  had  Food  ;-llien.'fDfe  Idid  awaken 

Bui  DO!  UDfel!.  o'er  blind  morlalily. 

The  Tamr  itced,  who.  from  liii  ebon  maUE. 

WboM  dinne  darknm  fleil  not,  from  tbsl  green 

And  lone  recaa,  where  Ijipl  in  pu«  did  lie 

Bern  hi>  thin  head  to  aeek  ihe  braien  rein, 

Our  linkal  framen  lill.  from  llie  chanpnfl  tky. 

FntlDKlni!  me  ohedienlly;  wilh  pain 

Tim  Dighl  and  >lil]  inolhEr  day  had  lldd; 

Of  bt^irl.  u  deep  and  droid,  Ihil  one  can*. 

When  lipi  and  bean  refuv  !d  pail  again. 

And  Qloud^  ..  of  =  ™inin|!  .torm,  w^re  jpiead 

TUI  Ihey  ha«i  lold  lh«r  fill,  could  «arce  «pre» 

Under  iu  orb,— loud  windt  «Ere  emihetiDg  oierboid. 

The  snguiab  of  her  mulr  and  fcaiful  tendEmeu. 

xwvni. 

xuv. 

Cylhna-i  iwee!  lip.  Mmed  lurid  In  lb.  moon, 

Cytlina  beheld  me  par!,  at  1  bealrode 

ttiT  fairal  timbs  with  !he  niehl  wind  wrre  chiD, 

And  we  aatE  calmly,  Ihouch  (ha!  rocky  hill. 

Tlie  wate*  L-on lending  in  iu  catErna  Hrook. 

For  Ihey  foreknew  Ihe  itann.  and  ihe  grey  luin  ' 


Wliich  gave  my  pub  iu  wivly  at  I  r^de 
Itown  Ihe  nvioe  of  rocki,  did  toon  uoile, 
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XLV. 
I  dreaded  Dot  the  tempest,  nor  did  he 
Who  bore  me,  bat  his  eyeballs  wide  and  red 
Tum'd  on  the  lightninf^'s  cleft  exultingily; 
Aod  when  the  earth  beneath  his  tameless  tread. 
Shook  with  the  sullen  tlmnder,  he  woald  spread 
His  nostrils  to  the  blast,  and  joyously 
Mock  the  fierce  peal  with  neijjhings; — thus  we  sped 
O'er  the  lit  plain,  and  soon  I  could  descry 
Where  Death  and  Fire  had  gor^  the  spoil  of  yictory. 

XLVI. 
There  was  a  desolate  village  in  a  wood, 
Whose  bloom-inwoven  leaves  now  scattering  fed 
The  hungry  storm;  it  was  a  place  of  blood, 
A  heap  of  hearthless  walls; — the  flames  were  dead 
Within  those  dwellings  now,— the  life  had  fled 
From  all  those  corpses  now, — but  the  wide  sky 
Flooded  with  lightning  was  ribb'd  overiiead 
By  the  black  rafters,  and  around  did  lie 
Women,  and  babes,  and  men,  slaugbter'd  confusedly. 

XLVII. 
Beside  the  fountain  in  the  market-place 
Dismounting,  1  beheld  those  corpses  stare 
With  horoy  eyes  upon  each  other's  face. 
And  on  the  earth  and  on  the  vacant  air. 
And  upon  me,  close  to  the  waters  where 
I  stoop'd  to  stake  my  thirst; — f  shrank  to  taste, 
For  tlie  salt  bitterne«8  of  blood  was  there ; 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sough^  in  haste 
If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 

XLVllI. 
No  living  thing  was  there  beside  one  woman, 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  she 
Was  withet'd  from  a  likeness  of  aught  human 
Into  a  fiend,  by  some  strange  misery : 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leap'd  on  me. 
And  glued  her  burning  lips  to  mine,  and  laugh'd 
With  a  loud,  long,  and  frantic  laugh  of  glee. 
And  cried,  «  Now  Mortal,  thou  hast  deeply  quaff 'd 
The  Plague's  blue  kisses — soon  millions  shall  pledge  the 
draught! 

*        XLIX. 

■  My  name  i«  Pestilence — this  bosom  dry. 
Once  fed  two  babes — a  sister  and  a  brother — 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did  lie 

Of  three  death-wounds— the  flames  had  ate  the  other ! 
Since  then  I  have  no  longer  been  a  mother. 
But  1  am  Pestilence;— hither  and  thither 
I  flit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  smother; — 
All  lips  which  I  have  kiss'd  must  surely  wither. 
But  Death's— if  thou  art  he,  wc  '11  go  to  work  together! 

L. 

■  What  seek'st  thou  here?  the  moonlight  comes  in 

flashes, — 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell — 
'T  will  moisten  her!  and  thoushalt  see  the  gashes 
In  my  sweet  boy,  now  full  of  worms — but  tell 
First  what  thou  seek*st.» — ■  I  seek  for  food.» — «  T  is 

well. 
Thou  shalt  have  food;  Famine,  my  paramour, 
Waits  for  us  at  the  feast — cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kMi'd,  alone.     No  more, 

DO  more  \» 


LI. 
As  thus  she  spake,  she  grasp'd  me  with  the  strengdi 
Of  madness,  and  by  many  a  ruin'd  hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  corpse: — at  length 
We  came  to  a  lone  hut,  where  on  the  earth 
Which  made  its  floor,  she  in  her  ghastly  mirth 
Gathering  from  all  those  homes  now  desolate, 
Had  piled  three  heaps  of  loaves,  making  a  deardi 
Among  the  dead — round  which  she  set  in  state 
A  ring  of  cold,  stiff  babes;  silent  and  stark  they  aate. 

UI. 
She  leap'd  upon  a  pile,  and  lifted  high 
Her  mad  looks  to  the  lightning  and  cried:  •  Eat! 
Share  the  great  feast — to-morrow  we  must  die!* 
And  then  she  spum'd  the  loaves  with  her  pale  feet. 
Towards  her  bloodless  guestt;— that  sight  to  meet. 
Mine  eyes  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but  that  the 
Who  loved  me,  did  with  absent  looks  defeat 
Deq»air,  I  might  have  raved  in  sympathy; 
But  now  I  took  the  food  that  woman  offered  me; 

LIU. 
And  vainly  having  with  her  madness  striven 
If  I  might  win  her  to  return  with  me. 
Departed.     In  the  eastern  beams  of  Heaven 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid — rapidly, 
As  by  the  shore  of  the  tempestuous  sea 
The  dark  steed  bore  me,  and  the  mountain  grey 
Soon  echoed  to  his  hoofs,  and  I  could  see 
Cythifa  among  the  rocks,  where  she  alway 
Had  sate,  with  anxious  eyes  fix'd  on  the  lingering  day. 

LIV. 
And  joy  was  ours  to  meet :  she  was  most  pale. 
Famished,  and  wet  and  weary,  so  I  cast 
My  arms  around  her,  lest  her  steps  should  fail 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  and  thus  embraced. 
Her  full  heart  seemed  a  deeper  joy  to  taste 
Than  e'er  the  prosperous  know ;  the  steed  behind 
Trod  peacefully  along  the  mountain  waste. 
We  reached  our  home  ere  morning  could  unbind 
Night's  latest  veil,  and  on  our  bridal  couch  reclined. 

LV. 
Her  chill'd  heart  having  cherish'd  in  my  bosom. 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  share 
Our  peaceful  meal : — as  an  autumnal  blossom 
Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the  sunny  air. 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  there. 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  checks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  in  her  eyes,  an  atmosphere 
Of  health,  and  hope;  and  sorrow  languish'd  near  it, 
And  fear,  and  all  that  dark  despondence  doth  inherit 
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CANTO  VII. 


I. 

So  we  sate  joyoni  as  the  morning  ray 
Which  fed  upon  the  wrecks  of  night  ud  storm 
Now  lingering  on  the  winds;  light  airs  did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeds,  the  snn  was  warm. 
And  we  sate  linked  in  the  inworen  charm 
Of  conTerse  and  caresses  sweet  and  deep, 
Speechless  caresses,  talk  that  might  disarm 
Time,  tliough  he  wield  the  darts  of  death  and  riaep, 
And  those  thrice  mortal  haiiis  in  his  own  poiscm  sleep. 

II. 

I  told  her  of  my  sn^rings  and  my  madness, 
And  how,  awaXen'd  from  that  dreamy  mood 
By  Liberty's  uprise,  the  strength  of  gladness 
Came  to  my  spirit  in  my  solitude; 
And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tears  pnrsaed 
Each  other  down  her  fair  and  listening  clieek 
Fast  as  the  thoughts  which  fed  them,  like  a  flood 
From  sunbright  dales;  and  when  1  ceased  to  speak, 
Her  accents  soft  and  sweet  the  pausing  air  did  wake. 

ni. 

She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endnrance, 

Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 

WoTcn  into  one;  to  which  no  firm  assurance. 

So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  foith  impart. 

She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 

From  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts  were 

firm 
When  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart. 
Borne  by  those  slaves  across  the  Ocean's  term. 

And  that  she  reach'd  the  port  without  one  fear  infirm. 

IV. 
One  was  she  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  cold  Tyrant's  cruel  lust :  and  they 
Laugh'd  mournfully  in  those  polluted  halls; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
The  Tyrant  heard  her  singing  to  her  lute 
A  wild,  and  sad,  and  spirit-llirilling  lay, 
Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes — one  moment  mute 

The  cTil  thoughts  it  made,  wliich  did  his  breast  poUntc. 

V. 
Even  when  he  saw  her  wonderous  loveliness. 
One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent,  and  was  no  longer  passionless; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  loveless  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  avail'd  not;  then  he  bore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  king,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  name. 


VI. 

She  told  mt  what  a  loathaomt  ngony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  lovcTs  ddigfat, 
Foul  as  in  dmma  most  fearful  imagery 
To  dally  with  the  mowing  de<d-->tbat  night 
All  formre,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem  light 
Which  the  soul  dreanu  or  knows,  and  when  the  day 
Shone  on  her  awfnl  freniy,  ^om  the  sight 
Where  like  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Struggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  Tynat  fled  awny. 

VII. 
Her  madneH  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawn'd  through  the  rent  soul ;  and  words  it  gave, 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds  bore 
Which  mightnot  be  withstood,  whence  none  could  save 
All  who  approach'd  their  sphere,  like  some  calm  wave 

.   Vex'd  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath; 
And  sympathy  nude  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  free,  and  they  b«gan  to  breathe 

Deep  earsaa,  like  the  voice  of  flames  far  imdemeath. 

VIH. 
The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noon-day  throne : 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent. 
One  was  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill— distorted,  bow'd  and  bent. 
The  other  was  a  wretch  from  infoncy 
Made  dumb  by  poison ;  who  nought  knew  or  meant 
Bnt  to  obey:  horn  the  fire-isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and%lrong,  of  Oman's  coral  sea. 

IX. 

They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  silent  jrowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight  aeaa, 
Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke ; 
They  anchor'd  then,  where,  be  there  calm  oi  breese. 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge;— the  ^thiop  there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  knees 
Like  iron  clasp'd  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  the  closing  wavetf  out  of  the  boiudless  air. 

X. 

«  Swifk  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood. 
He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of  the  main. 
Through  many  a  cavern  which  the  eternal  flood 
Had  scoop'd,  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster  brood; 
And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  in  wonder. 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 
His  heels,  he  vronnd :  until  the  dark  rocks  under 
He  touch'd  a  golden  chain — a  soimd  arose  like  thunder. 

XL 


«  A  stunning  clang  of  massive  bolls  ledonbling 
Beneath  the  deep— a  burst  of  waters  driven 
As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and  bubbling : 
And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  space  was  riven 
Thro'  which  there  shone  the  emerald  beams  of  heaven, 
Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven. 
Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at  even. 
Through  which,  his  way  the  diver  having  cloven, 
Psst  like  a,ipcrk  saot  ap  out  of  a  burning  oven. 
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xm. 

V  the  femani'*  brisk  WW  richly 
Widi  the  4«p'»«calll^  eoval,  aad  pesri, 
Lik«ip«Bfliaf  fold,  aad  porple  tkelb 
Widi  mfMie  Iqprnifa  by  do  Mortd 
Lfft  Ibtnt,  wboi  ibroafoif  lo  tbe  ■mob'* 
Tbe  (Slbtfiaf  waves  not  ibe  Ihiwriin  fmie 
Of  OMHUilaiBt,  and  oa  •neb  bofbt  floor  did 

like  tfaioet,  and  tbe  Mate 
Eanbdidin  berbeart 


Xl¥. 

«  Tbe  fiend  of  madiifw  wfaidi  bad  made  its  pny 
Of  my  poor  beart,  waa  btlTd  lo  sleep  awbile: 
There  was  an  intenral  of  flsaiiy  a  day. 
And  a  sea-eagle  brooght  me  food  the  while. 
Whose  oest  was  built  io  diat  imtrodden  isle. 
And  who,  to  be  tbe  jailor  had  been  tangbt. 
Of  that  strange  dnogeon ;  as  a  friend  whose  smile 
like  light  and  rest  at  mom  and  even  is  sought. 
That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  madne*  misery  bron^t. 

XV. 

•  The  misery  of  a  madness  slow  and  creeping. 
Which  made  tbe  esrth  seem  fire,  the  tea  seem  air. 
And  the  white  clonds  of  noon  which  oft  were  sleeping, 
In  the  blue  heaven  so  beautiful  and  fair. 

Like  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering  there; 
And  the  sea-eagle  look'd  a  fiend,  who  liore 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food !— thus  all  things  weie 
Tnuisform'd  into  the  agony  which  1  wore 
Even  as  a  poison'd  robe  around  my  bosom's  core. 

XVI. 
«  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fast  fleeing. 
The  eagle,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  air ; 
Another  frenzy  came — there  seem'd  a  being 
Within  me— a  strange  load  my  heart  did  hear. 
As  if  some  living  tiling  had  made  its  lair 
Even  in  the  fountains  of  my  life : — a  long 
Aad  wondroiu  vision  wrought  from  my  despair, 
Thai  grew,  like  sweet  reality  among 
Dim  visioiury  woes,  an  unreposing  throng. 

XVII. 

•  Methonght  1  was  about  to  be  a  mother — 
Month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  I  dream'd 
That  we  sliould  soon  be  all  to  one  another, 

I  and  my  child;  and  still  new  pulses  seem'd 
To  beat  beside  my  heart,  and  still  I  deem'd 
There  was  a  babe  within— and  when  the  rain 
Of  winter  through  the  rifted  cavern  streamed, 
llethought,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering  pain, 
I  saw  that  lovely  shape,  which  near  my  heart  had  bun. 
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•  1  walcb'd  tbe  dawn  of  bcr  first  aaayci,  aad  t 
When  aasitb-stara  were  trembling  on  the  wave. 
Or  when  the  beams  of  tbe  invisible  moon, 
Orson,  from  many  a  prism  within  the  cave 
Their  ym  bom  shadows  to  tbe  water  gave. 

Her  looks  would  bnnt  them,  and  vrith  oal^Mnad  hod. 
From  tbe  swift  Ugbts  which  might  that  fountain  psre, 
She  woold  mark  one,  and  laugh,  when  that  coaunaad 
Sligbtingt  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not  andamand. 

XXI. 

«  Methonght  her  looks  began  to  talk  widi  me; 
And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  somediing  sweet 
Her  lips  would  frame,— so  svreet  it  could  not  be. 
That  it  was  meaningless:  her  touch  would  meet 
Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  beat 
In  response  while  we  slept ;  and  on  a  day 
When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strange  retreat. 
With  heaps  of  golden  sliells  we  two  did  play,— > 
Both  infants,  weaving  vrings  for  time's  perpetual  waj. 

XXII. 

■  Ere  night,  methonght,  her  waning  eyes  were  grown 
Weary  with  joy,  and  tired  vrith  our  delight. 
We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay  down 
On  one  feir  mother's  bosom ; — from  that  night 
She  fled; — like  those  illusions  clear  and  bright. 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon  on  high 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest; — and  her  flight,  ^ 

Though  't  was  the  death  of  brainlen  phantasy. 
Yet  smote  my  lonesome  heart  more  than  all  misery. 

XXIII. 

•  It  seemed  that  in  the  dreary  night,  the  diver 
Who  brought  me  thither,  came  again,  and  bore 
My  child  away.     1  saw  the  waters  quiver. 
When  lie  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before: 
Then  morning  came — it  shone  even  as  of  yore. 
But  I  was  changed — tlie  very  life  was  gone 
Out  of  my  heart — 1  wasted  more  and  more. 
Day  after  day,  and  sitting  there  alone, 

Vei'd  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual  moan. 
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XXIV. 
«  1  was  DO  longer  mad,  and  yet  methooghl 
My  breasts  were  swoln  and  changed : — in  erery  vein 
The  blood  stood  still  one  moment,  while  that  thought 
Was  passing — with  a  gusli  of  sickening  pain 
It  ebb'd  even  to  its  withered  springs  again  : 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stem  resolve  1  tam*d 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would  fain 
Have  waked  the  dream  for  which  my  spirit  yeam'd 
With  more  than  human  love, "then  IdFt  it  unretnrn'd. 

XXV. 

■  So,  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me, 

I  struggled  with  that  dream,  which,  like  a  beast 
Most  fierce  and  lieauteous,  in  my  memory 
Had  made  itt  lair,  and  on  my  lieart  did  feast ; 
Rut  all  that  cave  and  all  its  shapes  possest 
By  thoughts  which  could  not  fiid^  roMfw'd  each  one 
Some  smile,  some  look,  some  {^sture  which  had  blest 
Me  heretofore :  I,  sitting  there  alone, 
Vcx'd  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual  moan. 

XXVI. 

■  Time  past,  I  know  not  whether  months  or  years; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons  made 
Ite  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing  tears: 

And  I  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds  have  preyed, 
Till  it  he  thin  as  air;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilus  upon  the  fountain  •play'd. 
Spreading  his  azure  sail  where  breath  of  Heaven 
Descended  not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools  driven. 

XXVII. 

■  And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  lovely  thing. 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat. 

Fled  near  me  as  for  shelter;  on  slow  wing. 
The  Eagle,  hovering  o'er  his  prey  did  float; 
But  when  he  saw  that  I  witli  fear  did  note 
His  purpose,  proffering  my  own  food  to  him, 
The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  his  throat — 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim, 
And  o'er  it  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

xxvm. 

■  This  waken'd  me,  it  gave  me  human  Strength ; 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore,  rose, 
But  I  resumed  my  ancient  powers  at  length ; 

My  spirit  felt  again  like  one  of  those 
Like  thine,  whose  fate  it  is  to  make  tlie  woes 
Of  humankind  their  prey — what  was  this  cave? 
Ite  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save, 
Like  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all-devonnng  grave. 

xxix. 

■  And  where  was  Laon?  might  my  heart  be  dead. 
While  that  fur  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be? 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  pall  was  spread, 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rcud?  I  might  be  free, 
Could  1  but  win  Uiat  friendly  bird  to  me, 

To  bring  me  ropes;  and  long  in  vain  I  sought 
By  intercourse  of  niutiial  imagery 
Of  objects,  if  such  aid  he  could  be  taught ; 
But  fmit,  and  flowers,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes  he 
brought. 


XXX. 

>  We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was  made 
From  glorious  phantasies  of  hope  departed : 
Aye,  we  are  darkened  with  their  floating  shade. 
Or  cast  a  lustre  on  them — time  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  1  became  foariess-bearted. 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  firm,  calm  was  my  mind. 
And  piercing,  like  the  mom,  now  it  has  diirted 
Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  things,  behind 
Yon  dim  and  fading  cloiuis  which  load  tlie  weary  wind. 

XXXL 

«  My  mind  became  the  book  through  which  I  grew 
Wise  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  itt  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  through  and  throngh, 
To  me  the  keeping  of  itt  secrets  gave — 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless  wave 
Whose  calm  reflects  all  moving  things  that  are. 
Necessity,  and  love,  and  life,  the  grave. 
And  sympathy,  fountaiiu  of  hope  and  fear; 
Justice,  and  truth,  kbA  time,  and  tlie  world's  natural 
sphere. 

xxxn. 

■  And  on  tlie  sand  would  I  make  signs  to  range 
These  woofs,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my  tliought; 
Qear,  elemental  shapes,  whoee  smallest  change 

A  subtler  language  witliin  language  wrought : 
The  key  of  troths  which  once  were  dimly  taught 
In  old  Crotona; — and  sweet  melodies 
Of  love,  in  that  lone  solitude  I  caught 
From  mine  own  voice  in  dream,  when  thy  dear  eyes 
Shone  through  my  sleep,  and  did  that  utterance  harw 
moniie. 

xxxin. 

■  Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at  will. 
As  in  a  winged  chariot,  o'er  the  plain 

Of  crystal  youth ;  and  thou  wert  there  to  fill 
My  heart  with  joy,  and  there  we  sate  again 
On  the  grey  margin  of  the  glimmering  main, 
Happy  as  then  but  wiser  far,  for  we 
Smil^  on  the  flowery  grave  in  wliich  wera  lain 
Fear,  Faith,  and  Slavery;  and  mankind  was  free, 
Equal,  and  pore  and  wise,  in  wisdom's  prophecy. 

XXXIV. 

•  For  to  my  will  my  fancies  were  as  slaves 
To  do  thdr  sweet  and  subtile  ministries; 

And  oft  from  that  bright*fountain*s  shadowy  waves 
They  would  make  human  throngs  gather  and  rite 
To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyes, 
And  voice  made  deep  with  passion— thus  I  grew 
Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  surprise 
And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I  drew 
The  power  which  has  been  mine  to  frame  their  thouglits 
anew. 

XXXV. 

•  And  thus  my  prison  was  the  populous  earth — 
Where  I  saw— even  as  misery  dreams  of  mom 
Before  the  east  has  given  its  glory  birth — 
Religion's  pomp  made  desolate  by  the  scorn 

Of  WMom's  fointest  smile,  and  Uirones  uptora, 
And  dwellings  of  mild  people  interspersed 
With  undivided  fields  of  ripening  com. 
And  love  made  free, — a  hope  which  we  have  nurst 
Even  with  our  blood  and  tears,— until  its  glory  burst. 
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XXX  vf. 

«  All  k  not  \ou\  then  k  loiiie  recompoite 
For  hope  wbote  fbanuio  can  be  ibut  profbond, 
Eren  ibroned  EviTs  splendid  unpoience. 
Gift  by  iU  bell  of  power,  tbe  secret  soond 
Of  hymiis  to  trutb  sod  freedom — tbe  dread  boand 
()f  life  and  dealb  past  fearlessly  and  well, 
Dnogeons  wberein  tbe  bigh  resolve  is  found. 
Racks  wbicb  degraded  woman's  greatness  teU, 
And  wbat  may  eke  be  good  and  irresistible. 

XXXVII. 
•  Sucb  are  tbe  tboughis  wbicb,  like  tbe  fires  tbat  flare 
In  storm-encompass'd  isles,  we  cberish  yet 
In  tbis  dark  ruin — sucb  were  mine  even  tbere; 
As  in  its  sleep  some  odorous  riolet, 
Wbile  yet  its  leaves  wiib  nigbtly  dews  are  wet, 
Breatbes  in  propbetic  dreams  of  day's  uprise, 
Or,  as  ere  Scytbian  frost  in  fear  bas  met 
Spring's  meaengers  descending  from  tbe  skies, 
The  bods  foreknow  tlieir  life — tli^  hope  must  ever 


XXXVIII. 
«  So  3fears  had  past,  when  sudden  earthquake  rent 
Tbe  depth  of  ocean,  and  the  cavern  crackt 
With  sound,  as  if  the  world's  wide  continent 
llad  falleu  in  unirersal  ruin  wrackt; 
And  through  the  cleft  stream'd  in  one  cataract. 
The  stiUiog  waters : — when  I  woke,  the  flood 
Whose  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had  sack'd 
Was  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright  abode 
RefiMe  meyawn'd — a  chasm  desert,  and  bare,  and  broad. 

XXXIX. 

■  Above  me  was  the  sky,  beneath  the  sea : 
I  stood  upon  a  point  of  shattered  stone. 
And  heard  loose  rocks  rushing  tumultuously 
With  splash  and  sliock  into  the  deep— anon 
All  ceased,  and  tbere  was  silence  wide  and  lone. 
I  felt  that  I  was  free !  the  Ocean-spray 
Quivered  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad  Ueaven  shone 
Around,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did  play 
Ungering  as  they  pursued  their  unimpeded  way. 

XL. 
«  My  spirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  wind 
Which  round  some  thymy  cape  will  lag  and  hover. 
Though  it  can  wake  the  still  cloud,  and  unbind 
Tbe  strength  of  tempest :  day  was  almost  over. 
When  through  the  fading  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching — its  while  sails  were  fed 
With  the  nortli  wind — its  moving  shade  did  cover 
The  twilight  deep; — the  mariners  in  dread 

Cast  anchor  when  they  saw  new  rocks  around  them 
spread. 

XLI. 
«  And  when  they  saw  one  sitting  on  a  crag. 
They  sent  a  boat  to  roe; — the  sailors  row'd 
In  awe  through  many  a  new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock,  through  which  tliere  tiow'd 
1h6  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make  abode. 
They  came  and  questioned  me,  hut  when  they  heard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they  stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  love  had  stin'd 

Deep  tboughtt :  so  to  the  sliip  we  past  without  a  word. 


CANTO  VUl. 


1. 

« I  SATi  beside  the  steersman  then,  and  gazing 
Upon  the  west,  cried,  *  Spread  the  saib!  behold ! 
The  sinking  moon  is  like  a  watch-tower  blaang 
Over  the  mounuins  yet; — tbe  Gty  of  Gold 
Yon  Cape  alone  does  from  the  sight  withhold; 
Tbe  stream  b  fleet — the  north  breallies  steadily 
Beneath  tbe  stars,  tliey  tremble  with  the  cold  ! 
Ye  cannot  rest  upon  the  dreary  sea ! — 
Haste,  baste  lo  the  warm  home  of  happier  destiny  T 

II. 

«  The  Mariners  obeyed — the  Captain  stood 
Aloof,  and  whispering  to  the  Pilot,  said, 

*  Alas,  alas !  I  fear  wc  are  pursued 

By  wicked  ghosts  :  a  Phantom  of  the  Dead, 
The  night  before  we  sail'd,  came  to  my  bed 
In  dream,  like  tliat!' — The  Pilot  then  replied, 

*  It  cannot  be — she  i^  a  human  Maid — 

Der  low  voice  makes  you  weep — slie  is  some  bride. 
Or  daughter  of  high  birth — she  can  be  nought  beside.' 

III. 
«  We  past  the  islets,  home  by  wind  and  stream. 
And  as  we  sail'd,  tlie  Mariners  came  near 
And  throng'd  around  to  listen; — in  the  gleam 
Of  the  pale  moon  I  stood,  as  one  whom  fear 
May  not  attaint,  and  my  calm  voice  did  rear: 
Ye  all  are  human — yon  broad  moon  gives  light 
To  millions  who  the  self-same  likeness  wear. 
Even  while  I  speak — beneath  tliis  very  night. 
Their  thoughts  flow  on  like  ours,  in  sadness  or  delighL 

IV. 

«  What  dream  ye?  Your  own  hands  have  built  a  home. 
Even  for  yourselves  on  a  beloved  shore : 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  come. 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well-known  door ! 
Is  thb  your  care  7  ye  toil  for  your  own  good — 
Ye  feel  and  think — has  some  immortal  power 
Such  puq>oscs?  or  in  a  human  mood. 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  for  man  in  solitude? 

V. 
a  What  b  that  Power  ?  ye  mock  yourselves,  and  give 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know  : 
As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and  live ! 
T  were  as  if  man's  own  works  should  feel,  and  show 
The  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thoughts  from  which  they 

flow, 
And  be  be  like  to  them.     Lo!  Plague  b  free 
To  waste.  Blight,  Poison,  Earthquake,  Hail,  and  Snow, 
Disease,  and  Want,  and  worse  Neossity 
Of  bate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and  Tyranny. 
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VI. 
vWhat  is  that  Powerl  SomemooD-AtnicktophNtstood 
Watching  the  shade  from  hie  own  tool  updirown 
Fill  HeaTen  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  such  mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worshipp'd  was  hia  own, 
His  likeness  hi  the  world  s  Tast  mirror  shown ; 
And  't  were  an  innocent  dream,  but  that  a  faith 
Nursed  by  fear^s  dew  of  poison,  grows  thereon, 
Aiul  that  men  say,  that  Power  has  choaen  Death 
On  all  who  scorn  its  laws,  to  wnak  immortal  wrath. 

VII. 
••  Men  say  that  they  themselres  have  beard  and  seen. 
Or  known  from  others  who  have  known  such  things, 
A  Shade,  a  Form,  which  Earth  and  HeaTea  between 
Wields  an  invisible  rod — that  Priests  and  Kings, 
Custom,  domestic  sway,  aye,  all  that  brings 
Man's  frce-bom  soul  beneath  the  opprewor's  heel. 
Are  his  strong  ministers,  and  that  the  atii^ 
OF  death  will  make  the  wise  his  Tengeance  fed, 
Though  truth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts  with  tenfold 

steel. 

VIII. 
-  AdiI  it  is  said,  this  Power  will  punish  wrong; 
Yes,  add  despair  to  crime,  and  pain  to  pain  I 
And  deepest  hell,  and  deathlen  snakes  among. 
Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  is  fix'd  a  stain, 
Which,  like  a  plagne,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane. 
Clung  to  him  while  he  lived ; — for  love  and  hale, 
Virtue  and  vice,  they  say  are  difference  vain— 
The  will  of  strength  is  right — this  human  stale 
Tyrants,  that  they  may  rule,  with  liea  that  deidale. 

IX. 
M  Alas,  what  strength?  opinion  u  more  firafl 
Than  yon  dim  cloud  now  foding  on  the  moon 
Even  while  we  gaie,  though  it  awhile  avaO 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth  —and  every  throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  shadow  rests  thereon. 
One  shape  of  many  names : — for  this  ye  plough 
The  barren  waves  of  ocean,  hence  each  one 
Is  slave  or  tyrant;  all  betray  and  bow. 
Command,  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wreak,  or  suffer  woe. 

X. 

«  Its  names  are  each  a  sign  which  makelh  holy 
All  power—aye,  the  ghost,  the  dream,  the  shade. 
Of  power— lust,  falsehood,  hate,  and  pride,  and  folly; 
The  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wrong  is  made, 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  betray'd; 
And  human  love,  is  as  the  name  well  known 
Of  a  dear  mother,  whom  the  murderer  laid 
In  bloody  grave,  and  into  darkness  thrown, 
Gailier'd  her  wilder'd  babes  around  him  as  hit  own.' 

XI. 

•  O  love!  who  to  tlie  hearts  of  wandering  men 
Art  aft  the  calm  to  Ocean's  weary  waves! 
Justice,  or  trutli,  or  joy!  thou  only  can 
From  slavery  and  niligion's  labyrinth  eavea 
Guide  us,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman  saves. 
To  give  to  all  an  equal  share  of  good. 
To  track  the  steps  of  freedom  though  through  graves 
She  pass,  to  suffer  all  in  patient  mood. 
To  weep  for  crime,  though  slain'd  with  thy  friend's 
dearest  blood. 


XII. 
«  To  feel  the  peace  of  aelf-«ontentmenlfs  lot. 
To  own  all  tympathica,  and  outrage  none. 
And  in  the  inmoit  bowers  of  sense  and  thooght. 
Until  life's  sanny  day  is  quite  gone  down, 
To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone. 
To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe; 
To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one,— - 
This  is  not  faith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 
To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth,  soch  destiny  may  know. 

xm. 

•  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble  now. 

Because  they  most  obey— one  mlea  another, 

And  as  one  Power  rules  both  high  and  low. 

So  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother, 

And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear  her  mother, 

Above  the  Highest— and  those  fountain-oells, 

Whence  love  yet  flow'd  when  faith  had  elioked  all 

other. 
An  darkened— Woman,  as  tlie  bond-elav«,  dwdb 

Of  man,  a  slave;  and  life  is  poisoned  in  its  wells. 

XIV. 
«  Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  ouiy  weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery;— 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toib  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  rain ; 
He  builds  tlie  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood ;  he  is  pursuing 

O,  blind  aad  willing  wretch  !  his  own  obacara 


XV. 

•^  Woman  I — she  is  hia  slave,  she  hat  bacoBM 
A  thing  1  weep  to  speak— the  child  of  aeon, 
The  outcast  of  a  deaoUlad  home. 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  aikl  toil,  like  wavea  have  worn 
Channeb  upon  her  cheek,  which  amilea  adorn. 
As  calm  decks  the  fsbe  Ocean :— well  ya  kaov 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom 
Can  cbuse  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of  wot. 
Which  ever  from  the  oppress'd  to  tht  opprtnors  flow. 

xvr. 

K  Thb  need  not  be ;  ye  might  arise,  and  will 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and  thrones  their  glory ; 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  bo' free  lo  fill 
The  world,  like  light;  and  evil  faith,  grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quench'd  and  die. — Ton  pcoaMalory 
Even  now  eclipses  the  descending  moon  1— 
Dungeons  and  palaces  are  transitwy— 
High  temples  fade  like  vapour — Man  alona 
Bemains,  whose  will  has  power  when  all  bende  b  gone. 

xvn. 

«  Let  all  l>e  free  and  equal!— from  your  hearts 
I  feel  an  echo ;  through  my  inmost  frame 
Like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate,  it  darts— 
Whence  come  ye,  friends?  alas,  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame, 
On  your  worn  faces ;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the  disastrous  fame 
Of  conquerors  and  impoetors  false  and  bold. 
The  discord  of  your  hearts,  I  in  your  looks  behold. 
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Forth  o«  ihe  evihl  «r  Wi^g  jc  ttecl  aB4 
TWt  KiBfi  mawim^midxf  the 

Or  fmiihe  i^irii-a  pMT,  He. 
jt  the  eumim^  ml  ikdr  1m1! 


mdti 


Aail«ittbeafrMMl» 


AH  BOffW  IM»CiM  CMMM  a 

BiMk  Bol  for  wlat  any  10  tbyMlf  i 
Scum  of  peviiablo  crioM:  dM 
li  dbii^  wlucfa  bait  or  aa  j, 
ThiDe,  omI  all  Inuma  kiad'ab     Te  ai«  ihc  9f63t 
Wbkk  fine  ikas  Barka  for  ihc  devooriag  HMBb» 
TlMNi  and  diy  ihooghtt  aad  iher,  awi  all  cbe  tad 
WlMvewidi  ye  twiae  tbo  rinp  of  laM%  perpataal  cofl. 

XX. 
D«!giiM  it  Boc— ya  blmh  for  wkat  ye  hale. 
And  Eomity  »  nHer  auto  Shane ; 
Look  on  your  miod — it  is  the  book  of  l^i — 
Ah !  it  is  dark  with  osaay  a  bbaoaTd  aaaw 
Of  nmery — all  are  aufrors  of  the  aaaae; 
Bat  the  dark  fiend  who  with  his  iron  pea 
Dipp'd  in  •corn's  fiery  poison,  makes  his  foae 
Endaring  iliere,  wotild  o'er  the  heads  of  sbcb 
PSassharmless,  if  they  seom'd  to  make  iheir  heaitihisden. 

XXI. 
«  Yes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly  thing 
Of  many  names,  all  eril,  some  divine. 
Whom  aelf-contcmpt  arms  with  a  OMHlal  sting; 
Which,  when  the  heart  its  snaky  folds  entwine 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  hitler  prey,  on  all  beside 
It  turns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its  twine 
When  AmpbislMma  some  fair  bird  has  tied. 
Soon  o/'er  the  putrid  mass  he  threats  on  every  side. 

XXII. 

•  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself, 
Ifor  hate  another's  crime,  nor  loathe  thine  own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self, 

Which,  when  our  (houglilsand  actioiis  once  are  gone. 
Demands  that  man  should  weep,  and  bleed,  and  groan; 
O  vacant  expiation !  be  at  rest. — 
The  past  u  Death's,  die  future  is  thine  own; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulext  breaal 
A  paradise  of  flowers,  where  peace  might  build  her  nest. 

XXIII. 

•  *  Speak  thou !  whence  come  ye?'— A  Youtli  made 

reply, 
«  Wearily,  wearily  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
We  sail ;— thou  readcst  well  the  misery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep. 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonour  d  brow ; 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  leam'd  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe. 
And  nerar  dream' d  of  hope  or  rcfoge  until  now. 


XXIV. 
•  '¥»— I  MMt  speak — my  secret  should  haveperiih'J 
BasB  trilh  the  heart  it  wanted,  as  a  brsnd 
Pindasia  dM  dying  flame  whoae  lifo  it  chcrish'd, 
Inl  Aal  w»  haman  bosom  can  withstand 
TWs^  nyJiuni  Lady,  and  the  mild  comtBand 
Of  diy  kesB  eyes : — yes,  we  are  wretdied  slaves^ 
Who  fraan  didr  wonted  loves  and  nativo  land 
An  nfk,  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 

prey  of  calm  and  li«ppy  gravels 


XXV. 

«*  W«  drag  afor  from  pastoral  vales  the  foiraat, 
AnMwg  dM  daughters  of  those  mooolaiiis  lone, 
We  drag  dMn  there,  where  all  things  best  and  nicst 
Are  aiuB'd  and  trampled : — yearshave  come  and  gooe 
Sinee,  lika  dM  Aip  which  bears  me,  I  have  known 
Ko  thnnghl; — bsU  now  the  eyes  of  one  dear  Blaid 
Oa  mine  with  light  of  mninal  love  have  shone— 
Shaii  my  lifo,— I  am  but  as  the  shade 
Of  htr,— «  aaoke  seat  np  from  ashes,  soon  to  fode. 

XXVI. 
•  *  F«r  aha  anm  perish  ia  the  tyraatTs  hall— > 
Aha,  al»r— Be  ceased,  and  by  die  saU 
Sale  coamriqg— hot  his  sobs  were  heard  by  all, 
Aad  slill  before  the  ocean  and  die  gale 
The  ihi^  fled  fost  tiU  die  stars 'gaa  to  foil, 

e  gathered  widi  mule  coanteaaBce, 
I  gaaed,  the  ISIot,  irom  aad  pale 
With  toil,  the  Captain  vrith  grey  hicks,  whose  gbnee 
in  rcsrtesa  awe — they  stood  as  in  a  traaee. 


XXVII. 
•  Recede  not !  pease  aot  bow!  thou  art  grawa  old. 
Bat  Hope  vrill  aiake  thee  young,  for  Bope  and  Toatb 
Are  chUdrea  of  ooe  mother,  even  Love— behold! 
The  eferaal  stars  gaae  on  us !— ^  the  truth 
Widiin  year  aoall  care  for  your  ovm,  or  rath 
For  ocho^s  soffcrings?  do  ye  thirst  to  hear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  custom's  tooth 
May  violate? — be  foee!  and  even  here. 

Swear  lo  be  firm  till  deadi!  they  cried,  '  We  awear!  we 
swear  r 

XXVIII. 
«  The  very  dariuiess  shook,  as  with  a  blast 
Of  subterranean  thunder  at  the  cry; 
The  hollow  ahore  itt  thoomnd  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea,  and  sky. 
And  earth,  rgoiced  with  new-born  liberty. 
For  in  that  name  they  swore !  Bolls  vrere  oadrawn, 
And  on  the  deck,  vrith  unaccustom'd  eye 
The  captives  gaang  stood,  and  every  one 

Shrank  as  the  inconstant  tordi  upon  her  countenance 
shone. 

XXIX. 
«Tbey  were  earth's  purest  children,  young  aad  foir, 
With  eyes  the  shrines  of  unavraken'd  thought. 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  mornii^,  ers 
Dark  time  had  there  its  evil  legend  wrought 
In  characters  of  cloud  which  wither  not. — 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them ;  but  aoon 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  altered  lot. 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  breathlcw  aoon. 

Sweet  Ulk,  and  smiles,  and  sighs,  all  boaoandid  attune. 
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XXX. 

M  But  one  was  mute,  her  cheeks  and  lips  most  fisir. 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown, 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair. 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon, 
Show'd  that  her  soul  was  quivering;  and  fnll  soon 
That  Youtli  arose,  and  breathlessly  did  look 
On  her  and  me,  as  for  some  speechless  boon  : 
I  smiled,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  1  took. 
And  felt  a  soft  delight  from  what  their  spirits  shook. 


CANTO  IX. 


I. 

«  That  night  we  ancltor  d  in  a  woody  bay. 
And  sleep  no  more  around  us  dared  to  hover 
Tlian,  when  all  doubt  and  fear  has  past  away. 
It  shades  the  couch  of  some  unresting  lover. 
Whose  heart  is  now  at  rest :  thus  night  past  over 
In  mutual  joy :— aroimd,  a  forest  grew      *" 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did  cover 
TVie  waning  stars  prankt  in  the  waters  blue. 
And  trembled  in  tlie  wind  which  from  the  morning  flew. 

If. 
c(  Tlie  joyous  mariners,  and  each  free  maiden. 
Now  brought  from  the  deep  forest  many  a  bough, 
With  woodland  spoil  most  innocently  laden ; 
Soon  wreaths  of  budding  foliage  seemed  to  flow 
Over  the  mast  and  sails,  the  stem  and  prow 
Were  canopied  with  blooming  boaghs,~th«  while 
On  the  slant  sun's  path  o'er  the  waves  we  go 
Rejoicing,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 
Doom'd  lo  pursue  those  waves  that  cannot  cease  to  smile. 

III. 
«Tlie  many  ships  spotting  the  dark  blue  deep 
With  snowy  sails,  fled  fast  as  ours  came  nigh. 
In  fear  and  wonder ;  and  on  every  steep 
Thousands  did  gaze,  they  heard  the  startling  ery. 
Like  earth's  own  voice  lifted  unconquerably 
To  all  her  children,  the  unbounded  mirth, 
Tlie  glorious  joy  of  thy  name— Liberty  ! 
They  heard ! — As  o'er  Uie  mountains  of  the  earth 
From  peak  to  peak  leap  on  the  beams  of  morning's  birfli : 

IV. 
■  So  from  that  cry  over  the  boundless  hills. 
Sudden  was  caught  one  universal  sound. 
Like  a  volcano's  voice,  whose  thunder  fills 
Remotest  skies, — »uch  glorious  madness  found 
A  path  through  human  heartt  with  stream  which 

drown'd 
Its  Ktniggling  fears  and  cares,  dark  custom's  brood. 
They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  felt  around 
A  wide  contagion  poiir'd — they  call'd  aloud 
On  Liberty — that  name  lived  on  the  sunny  flood. 


V. 
«  We  reach'd  the  port — alas  I  from  many  spirits 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  tliat  cry,  was  fled. 
Like  the  brief  glory  which  dark  Heaven  inherits 
From  the  false  dawn,  which  fsdes  ere  it  is  spread. 
Upon  the  night's  devouring  daritness  shed : 
Yet  soon  briglit  day  will  burst— even  like  a  cluum 
Of  fire,  to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead. 
Which  wrap  the  world;  a  wide  enthusiasm. 
To  cleanse  the  fevered  world  as  with  an  earthquake's 


spasm 


VI. 


« I  walked  through  the  great  Qty  then,  but  free 
From  shame  or  fear;  those  toil-worn  Mariners 
And  happy  Maidens  did  encompass  me; 
And  like  a  subterranean  wind  Uiat  stirs 
Some  forest  among  caves,  the  hopes  and  fears 
From  every  human  soul,  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past;  and  numy  wept,  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  wuaged  thoughts  did  range. 

And   half-extinguish'd  words,   which  prophesied  of 
change. 

VII. 
«  For,  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil  that  hid 
Nature,  and  Truth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love, — 
As  one  who  from  some  mountain  s  pyramid. 
Points  to  the  unrisen  sun ! — the  shades  approve 
nis  truth,  and  flee  from  every  stream  and  grove. 
Thus,  gentle  thoughts  did  many  a  bosom  fill, — 
Wisdom,  the  mail  of  tried  affections  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scorn  of  ill. 

Thrice  steeped  in  molten  steel  the  unconqnerable  will. 

VHI. 
«  Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  wild  and  lost; 
Some,  that  I  scarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  rirgin  bride,  a  heavenly  gliost  :— 
Some  add,  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave, 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er  the  wave, 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain  came;~some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Women  from  bonds  and  death,  and  on  my  head 

The  burthen  of  their  sins  would  frightfully  be  laid. 

IX. 
•<  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympathy 
In  human  hearts :  the  purest  and  the  best. 
As  friend  with  friend  made  common  cause  with  me. 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute; — the  rest. 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  blest. 
Leagued  with  me  in  their  hearts  ;~theirnieaTs,  their 

slumber. 
Their  houriy  occupations  were  possest 
By  hopes  which  I  had  arm'd  to  ovemumber. 

Those  hosU  pf  meaner  cares,  which  life's  strong  wings 
encumber. 

X. 
•  But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did  waken 
From  their  cold,  careless,  willing  slavery. 
Sought  me:  onetrath  their  dreary  prison  hasshaken, — 
They  look'd  around,  and  lo !  they  became  trtel 
Their  many  tyrants  sitting  desolately 
In  slave-deserted  halls,  could  none  restrain ; 
For  wrath's  red  fire  had  withei'd  in  the  eye. 
Whose  lightning  once  was  death,— nor  fear,  nor  gain 

Could  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  anoftSM^^  tWv^. 
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•  TWTyraac 
Tb«B«nr«f 
Tlui  p«riiay  mmi 
And  whaiKh 

To  frunl  the  tccpirr  ml  die  world  hw  Inl, 
BlishCMliejadl(Hi,coBfcaihi»fuliBfM  . 
Thenpfore  tbromhot  llie  rtim^,  the  PriflMi  ho  MBt 
To  cunt  iht  Kbek.— To  ihcir  fodsdid  Ihoy 
For  Lulhqnoke,  PUfue^  oad  Waal,  kaeel  m  iht  public 
way. 

XIV. 
«  Ami  0MTe  and  boary  aaen  w«re  bribed  to  idl 
From  aeals  wrhere  law  k  made  ibe  alare  of  wroaf. 
Haw  ({luriouB  Athens  in  her  splendour  fell, 
BrrauM  liitr  sons  were  free, — and  that  amon^ 
Nankiml,  the  many  to  the  few  belong, 
Hy  lle.iirun,  and  Mature,  and  Necessity. 
They  snid,  tliat  age  was  truth,  and  that  the  young 
Narr'd  wilJi  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  slavery, 
With  which  old  limes  and  men  had  quell'd  the  Tain  and 
free. 

XV. 
«  And  with  llie  ftlseliood  of  their  poisonous  lips 
They  bmathed  on  the  enduring  memory 
C>f  sai;rs  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse ; 
TiMrre  was  one  teacher,  who,  necessity 
llad  armed,  with  strength  and  wrong  a jainst  mankind, 
IIi«  si  JVC  and  hit  avenger  aye  to  be ; 
TImI  «,-«  were  we^k  and  sinful,  frail  and  blind. 
And  ihut  tlie  will  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 
Should  seek  for  nought  on  earth  but  toil  and  misery. 


XVI. 
«'  For  thus  we  might  nwoid  the  hdl  hersifier.' 
Srt  *|v«k<«  ihr  hypocrilok  who  cursed  and  lied; 
AUv  tlwir  sway  was  past,  aud  tears  and  Ulster 
rJnug  to  their  hoary  hair,  witheriag  the  pride 
Which  i»  their  hoUow  hearts  daiud  tuU  abide; 
-^Uvuswith 


XVIL 


riMi^datnhuudndlMMB 
fa  fib!  ihoalmdy  towens  i 
A*  dwy  u«ra  west,  Dor  at  the 
l4ft  IWgiM  her  bmiquflC  iu  ihn 
Hot  hmia*  from  ibe  rich  mna's 
Where  at  bar  MM  she  ever  piujn  ms 
Who  thnag  to  kneel  for  food :  air 
Hoc  fidch,  Bor  diseord,  dimm'd  htf^s 
flame. 

xvm. 

«  For  gold  wit  M  a  god  whose  fulh 
To  fide,  so  that  its  woishippen  woe  fcw^ 
And  Faith  itMlf,  which  in  the  heart  of  ms 
Gives  shape,  voice,  name,  to  spednl  TtRM^ 
Its  downhll,  M  the  altars  lonelier  grew. 
Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  vrithin  the 
The  shafts  of  fiJsehood  nnpoUatnog 
And  the  cold  sneers  of  calumny  wcv 
The  luioa  of  the  free  with  dlscofd's  bnud  to 

XEL 

«  The  rast  thmi  kiwwast— Lo!  we  tivo  an 
We  have  survived  a  ruin  wide  and  dsap 
Strange  thoughts  are  mine.—!  caaiiol  griesa 
Sitting  with  thee  upon  thb  kmdy 
I  smile,  though  bimiaB  love  shosild 
We  have  surviv«d  a  joy  that  kBenn 
Audi  do  fidu  mt^^ca 
Over  my  heart,  whieb  can  no  louger 
lis  hues  f^m  ehaaee  or  chaago,  dufc  chilirai 
morrow. 


•  We  know  not  what  will  come    yal  Luou, 
Cythna  shall  be  the  prophatam  of  love. 
Her  lips  shall  rab  thos  of  the  giuee  dwu 
To  hide  thy  baart,  and  doihe  Ibe  shapm 
Within  the  homeleto  future's  wiatry 
For  I  now,  sitting  thus  h raids  thaa. 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to 
And  riolence  and  wroagure  aa  a 
Whieb  rolls  from  stodfaMtmh  aa 


IV*  men  to  vnn 
AadvuiuhaM 


XXL 

«  The  blasts  of  antuam  dim  the 
Over  the  earth,— aaat  coato  the 
And  frost,  and  storms,  which  dnaiy 
Out  of  las  Scythian 
Behold!  Spring  awecpa over  the 
Shedding  soft 
Flowers  on  the 
And  music  on  dK  waves  aad 
And  love  ou  all  that  lives, 


«0  Spring!  of  hope. 

Wind-winged 

Whence  cooM 

The  tears  that  fade 

Sisserofjoy! 

ThTmckdaer's 

TVr 
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xxiir. 

«  Virtue,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  like  li^t  and  Heaven, 
Surround  the  world. — We  are  ibeir  choien  alavet. 
Uaa  not  the  whirlwind  of  our  apirit  driven 
Truth's  deathless  germs  to  thought's  ramolast  eavea? 
Lo,  Winter  conies'. — the  grief  of  many  graves. 
The  frost  of  deatli,  the  tempest  of  the  tword, 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine  waves 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faith,  the  enchanter's  vroid, 
And  bind  all  human  hearts  in  its  repose  abhon'd. 

XXIV. 

•  The  seeds  are  sleeping  in  tlie  soil :  roeanwhila 
The  tyrant  peoples  dungeons  witli  his  prey. 
Pale  victims  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile 
Because  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day, 
The  moon  of  wasting  Science  wanes  away 
Among  her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray. 

And  grey  Priests  triumph,  and  like  blight  or  blaal 
A  shade  of  selfish  care  o'er  human  looks  is  cast 

XXV. 

■  This  is  the  winter  of  the  world  ;-^and  hare 

We  die,  even  as  Uie  winds  of  AnUunn  fade, 

Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air.— 

Behold!  Spring  comes,  though  we  must  pass,  who 

made 
The  promise  of  its  birth, — even  as  the  shade 
Which  from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flings 
The  future,  a  broad  sunrise ;  thus  arrayed 
As  with  the  plumes  of  overshadowing  wings. 
From  iudark  gulf  of  chains,  Earth  like  an  eagle  springs. 

XXVI. 

•  O  dearest  love!  we  shall  be  dead  and  cold 
Before  this  mom  may  on  the  world  arise; 
Wouldst  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  behold? 
Alas !  gaze  not  on  me,  but  turn  thine  eyes 
On  thine  own  heart — it  is  a  paradise 
Which  everlasting  spring  has  made  its  own, 
And  whib  drear  Winter  filb  the  naked  skies. 
Sweet  streams  of  sunny  thought,  and  flovrers  fresh 

blown, 

Are  there,  and  weave  their  sounds  and  odonrs  into  one. 

XXVll. 
«  In  their  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the  hope 
Which  made  them  great,  the  good  will  ever  find  ; 
And  though  some  envious  shade  may  interlope 
Between  the  effect  and  it,  one  comes  behind. 
Who  aye  the  future  to  the  past  will  bind — 
Necessity,  whose  sightless  strength  forever 
Evil  with  evil,  good  with  good  must  wind 
In  bands  of  union,  which  no  power  may  sever : 

Tliey  must  bring  fortli  their  kind,  and  be  divided  never! 

xxvni. 

«  The  good  and  mighty  of  departed  ages 
Are  in  their  graves,  the  innocent  and  free, 
Heroes,  and  Poeu,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
Who  leave  the  vesture  of  their  majesty 
To  adorn  and  clothe  this  naked  world ; — and  we 
Are  like  to  them— such  perish,  but  they  leave 
All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty. 
Whose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  could  concehre 
To  be  a  rule  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 


XXIX. 

«  So  be  the  turf  beap'd  over  our  remains 
Even  in  our  happy  youth,  and  that  Strang  lot, 
Whate'er  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling  veins 
The  blood  b  still,  be  ours ;  let  sense  and  thought 
Plsss  from  our  being,  or  be  numbered  not 
Among  the  things  that  are;  let  those  who  come 
Behind,  for  whom  our  stedfast  will  has  brought 
A  calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom, 
Insult  with  careless  tread,  our  undivided  tomb. 

XXX. 

«  Our  many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life  and  love. 
Our  happiness,  and  all  tliat  we  have  been, 
Immortally  must  live,  and  burn  and  move, 
When  we  shall  be  no  more ; — the  world  has  seen 
A  type  of  peace ;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye, 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  bis  long  madnesa— thus  man  shall  remember  thee. 

XXXI. 

«  And  Calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on  ua. 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  throne 
And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be ; — what  we  have  done 
Hone  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known  ; 
That  record  shall  remain,  when  they  must  pass 
Who  built  their  pride  on  its  oblivion ; 
And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was. 
Survive  tlie  perished  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass. 

XXXII. 
•  The  while  vre  two,  beloved,  must  depart. 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  tliose  inchanlers  fair. 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the  heart 
That  gaxed  beyond  the  wormy  grave  despair : 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seems  darkly  there 
To  Hde  in  hideous  ruin  ;  no  calm  sleep 
Peopling  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air, 
Seems  onr  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
1°  Joy  t—but  senseless  death— a  niin  dark  and  deep! 

XXXIII. 
■  These  are  blind  fancies— reason  cannot  know 
What  sense  can  neither  feel,  nor  thought  conceive; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world— and  woe. 
And  fear,  and  pain — we  know  not  whence  we  live, 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  what  mute  Power  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast. 
Or  even  these  thoughts: — Gome  near  me!  I  do  weave 
A  chain  I  cannot  break — I  am  poasest 

With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one  lone  human 
breast 

XXXIV. 
«  Yes,  yes— thy  ki^s  is  sweet,  thy  lips  are  warm— 
O!  willingly  beloved,  would  these  eyes. 
Might  they  no  more  drink  bemg  from  thy  form, 
Even  as  to  sleep  whence  we  again  arise. 
Close  their  feint  orbs  in  death :  I  fear  nor  prire 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by  thee — 
Yes,  Love  when  wisdom  fails  makes  Cy thna  wise : 
Darkness  and  death,  if  death  be  true,  mutt  be 

Dearer  than  life  and  hope,  if  unenjoy'd  with  thee. 
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XXXV. 

■  Alas,  our  Uiooglili  flow  on  with  itroam,  whote  waten 
Return  not  to  thck  fbonlain — Earth  and  EeaveB, 
The  Ocean  and  die  Son,  the  clouds  their  daughteri, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  and  Mom,  and  Noon,  and  Even, 
All  that  we  are  or  know,  is  darkly  driven 
Towards  one  gulf — Lo !  what  a  change  is  come 
Since  1  (int  spake— hut  time  shall  be  forgiven, 
Though  it  change  all  but  thee!*— She  ceased,  night's 
^oom 

Meanwhile  had  fallen  on  earth  from  the  sky^s  snnleis 
dome. 

XXXVI. 
Though  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance  uplifted 
To  Heaven,  still  spake,  with  solemn  glory  bright; 
Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  motions  gifted 
The  air  they  breathed  witli  love,  her  locks  undight; 
•  Fair  star  of  life  and  love!*  I  cried,   ^my  tool's 

delight! 
Why  lookest  thou  on  the  crystalline  skies? 
O,  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of  night. 
Which  gates  on  thee  with  its  tliousaod  eyes!* 

She  tum'd  to  me  and  smiled — that  smile  was  Paradise' 


CANTO  X. 


I. 

Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed, 

That  thus  with  his  proud  voice,  ere  night  was  gone, 

He  broke  our  linked  rest?  or  do  indeed 

All  living  things  a  common  nature  own,. 

And  thought  erect  a  univerul  throne, 

Where  many  shapes  one  tribute  ever  bear! 

And  Eartli,  tlieir  mutual  mother,  does  she  groan 

To  see  her  sons  contend?  and  makes  she  bare 

Her  breast,  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless  stores  may 
share? 

II. 
I  have  heard  friendly  sounds  from  many  a  tongue, 
Which  was  not  human — the  lone  Nightingale 
Has  answered  me  with  her  most  soothing  song. 
Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
With  grief,  and  sigh'd  beneath ;  from  many  a  dale 
The  Antelopes  who  flock'd  for  food  have  spoken 
With  happy  sounds,  and  motions,  that  avail 
Like  man's  own  speech ;  and  such  was  now  the  tokoi 

Of  waning  night,  whose  calm  by  that  proud  neigh  was 
broken. 

HI. 
Each  night,  that  mighty  steed  bore  me  abroad. 
And  I  returned  with  food  to  our  retreat. 
And  dark  intelligence;  the  blood  which  flowed 
Over  the  fields,  had  suin'd  the  courser's  feet; — 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  bitter  dew,— then  meet 
The  vulture,  and  the  wild-dog,  and  the  snake. 
The  wolf,  and  the  hyena  grey,  and  eat 
The  dead  in  horrid  truce:  their  throngs  did  make 

Behind  the  steed,  a  chasm  like  waves  in  a  ship's  wake. 


IV. 
For,  from  tlie  utmost  realms  of  earth,  came  povring 
The  beiided  slaves  whom  every  despot  sent 
At  dbat  throned  traitor's  summons;  like  the  ronring 
Of  fira,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  ciraumvent 
In  the  scoreh'd  pastures  of  the  South ;  so  bent 
The  armies  of  the  leagued  kings  around 
Their  files  of  stsel  and  flame; — the  contiDOBl 
Trembled,  as  with  a  sone  of  ruin  bound. 
Beneath  thdur  feet,  the  sea  shook  with  their  Navies*  soond. 

V. 
From  every  nation  of  the  earth  they  came, 
The  multitude  of  moving  heartless  things, 
Whom  slaves  call  men :  obediently  they  came. 
Like  sheep  whom  from  the  fold  the  shepherd  brings 
To  the  stall,  red  with  blood;  their  many  kings 
Led  them,  thus  erring,  from  their  native  bome; 
Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whott  the  wings 
Of  Indian  breezes  lull,  and  many  a  band 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand, 

VI. 

Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies; — so  there 
Strange  namres  made  a  brotherhood  of  ill. 
The  desert  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fear 
His  Asian  shield  and  how,  when,  at  the  will 
Of  Europe's  subtler  son,  the  bolt  vrould  kill 
Some  shq>herd  sitting  on  a  rock  secmre; 
Bnt  smiles  of  wondering  joy  his  face  woold  fill. 
And  savage  sympathy :  those  slaves  impure. 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  lore. 

vn. 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies,— even  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatch'd  finom  death,  then  o*cr  the  glebe. 
With  secret  signs  from  many  a  mountain  tower. 
With  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  the  power 
Of  kings  and  priests,  tliose  dark  con^iratore 
He  call'd : — they  knew  his  cause  their  own,  and  swoce 
Like  wolves,  and  serpents  to  their  mutual  wan 
Strange  truce,  with  many  a  rite  which  Earth  and  Beaten 
abhors. 

vni. 

Myriads  had  come — millions  were  on  didr  way; 
The  Tyrant  past,  surrounded  by  the  steel 
Of  hired  assassins,  through  the  public  way. 
Choked  with  his  country's  dead: — his  footsteps  red 
On  the  fresh  blood—  he  smiles,  *  Aye,  now  I  fcd 
I  am  a  King  in  truth!*  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
Be  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincers,  and  the  book. 
And  scorpions;  that  his  soul  on  ils  revenge  might  look. 

IX. 

*  But  first,  go  slay  the  rebels— why  return 
The  victor  bands  I*  be  said,  •  millions  yet  live, 
Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word  might  torn 
The  scales  of  victory  yet;— let  none  survive     . 
But  those  within  the  walls — each  fifth  shall  give 
The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here.—- 
Go  forth,  and  waste  and  kill  !•— *  O  king,  fnifire 
My  speech,»  a  soldier  answered — *  bnt  we  i_ 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  mom  is  dlmmii^ 
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X. 

«  For  w«  were  slaying  itiU  without  mnone, 

And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my  hand 

Defenceless  lay,  when,  on  a  hdl-black  hoTM, 

An  Angel  bright  as  day,  waying  a  brand 

Which  flash'd  among  the  stars,  past*— •  Dost  thou 

stand 
Parleying  with  me,  thon  wretch  ?■  the  king  replied ; 
•  Slaves,  bind  him  to  the  wheel;  and  of  this  band, 
Whoso  will  drag  that  woman  to  his  side 

That  scared  him  thus,  may  burn  his  dearest  foe  beside; 

XI. 
«i  And  gold  and  glory  shall  be  hts. — Go  forth !« 
They  rush'd  into  the  plain. — Loud  was  the  roar 
Of  their  career :  the  horsemen  shook  the  earth; 
The  wheel'd  artillery's  speed  the  parement  lore ; 
The  infantry,  file  after  file,  did  pour 
Their  clouds  on  the  utmost  hills.  Five  days  they  slew 
Among  the  wasted  fields :  the  sixth  saw  gore 
Stream  tlirough  the  city ;  on  the  seventh,  the  dew 

Of  slaughter  became  stiff;  and  there  was  peace  anew : 

XII. 

Peace  in  the  desert  fields  and  villages. 
Between  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead! 
Peace  in  the  silent  streets!  save  when  the  cries 
Of  victims  to  Iheir  fiery  judgment  led, 
IHade  pnle  their  voiceless  lips  who  seem'd  to  dread 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some  tongue 
Be  faithless  to  the  fear  yet  unbetray'd ; 
Peace  in  ihe  Tyrant's  palace,  where  the  throng 
W.iste  the  triumplial  hours  in  festival  and  song! 

xin. 

Day  after  day  the  burning  Sun  rolled  on 
Over  tlie  death-polluted  land— it  came 
Out  of  tlie  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
A  lamp  of  Autumn,  ripening  with  its  Oame 
The  few  lone  ears  of  com; — the  sky  became 
Stagnate  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
I^nguish'd  and  died,— the  thirsting  air  did  claim 
All  moisture,  and  a  rotting  vapour  past 
From  the  unburied  dead,  invisible  and  fut. 

XIV. 
First  Want,  then  Plague  came  on  the  beasts;  theirfood 
Failed,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay. 
Millions  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of  blood 
Ilad  lured,  or  who,  from  regions  far  away, 
Had  track'd  the  hosts  in  festival  array. 
From  their  dark  deserts;  gaunt  and  wasting  now, 
Stalk'd  like  fell  shades  among  tlieir  perish'd  prey; 
In  their  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did  glow. 
They  sank  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  and  slow. 

XV. 

The  fish  were  poison'd  in  the  streams;  the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  perish'd;  the  insect  race 
Was  wither'd  up;  the  scatter'd  flocks  and  herds 
Whtt  had  survived  the  wild  beasts'  hungry  chace 
Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
In  helpless  agony  gazing;  round  the  City 
All  night,  the  lean  hyxnas  their  sad  case 
Like  alirving  infants  wailed ;  a  woeful  ditty! 
And  umof  %  OMlher  wept,  pierced  with  unnatural  pity. 


XVL       ^ 
Amid  the  ainrial  minarets  on  hi^ 
The  JSthiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky. 
Startling  the  concourse  of  mankind. — Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell  :— 
Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  dwell, 
A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did  spread 

With  the  quick  gUnce  of  eyes,  like  withering  tightniogs 
shed. 

XVII. 
Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  Iha  froats 
Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  hare ; 
So  on  those  strange  and  congregated  boats 
Came  Famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the  air 
Groaned  with  the  burthen  of  a  new  despair ; 
Famine,  than  whom  liismle  no  deadlier  daughter 
Feeds  from  her  thousand  breasts,  though  sleeping  there 
With  lidless  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and  SUnghter, 

A  ghastly  brood;  concaved  of  LMbel's  sullen  water. 

XVIH. 

There  was  no  food,  the  com  was  trampled  down, 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  perished;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fish  were  ever  thrown : 
The  deeps  were  foodless,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creak'd  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but  aa  before 
Those  winged  things  Sprang  forth,  were  void  of  shade ; 
The  vines  and  orchards.  Autumn's  golden  store, 
Were  bura'd; — so  that  the  meanest  food  was  weigh'd 
With  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it  made. 

XIX. 

There  was  no  com — in  the  wide  market<^laoe 
All  loathliest  things,  even  human  flesh,  waa  sold ; 
They  weigh'd  it  in  small  scales — and  many  a  face 
Was  fix'd  in  eager  horror  then  :  his  g<^ 
The  miser  brought,  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in  vain  : 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  bom,  oontroll'd 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  tum'd  again 
And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 


XX. 

Then  fell  blue  PUgne  upon  the  race  of  man. 
■  0,  for  the  slieathed  steel,  so  Ute  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  ran 
With  brothers'  blood !  O,  that  the  eartliqnake's  grave 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  itt  stifling  wave!> 
Vain  cries — throughout  the  streets,  thousands  pursued 
Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  aikl  rave. 
Or  sit,  in  frenzy's  unimagined  mood. 
Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead;  a  ghastly  multitude. 

XXI. 

It  was  not  hunger  now,  but  thirst    Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  cauldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sunrise.    Thither  still  the  myriads  came. 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  of  the  flame 
Which  raged  like  poison  throng  their  bursting  veina; 
Naked  they  were  from  torture,  without  shame. 
Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid  bUina, 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  writhmgin  savage  pains. 
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XXII. 
It  WM  not  tiiint  but  BMdneH! 
Their  own  leui  ima^  efery  iRiiere,  it  meat 
A  gfaastlior  self  beside  then,  till  the  awe 
Of  that  dread  tight  to  telf-deBCnictioo  aent 
Thoae  ahrieking  tietina;  some,  ere  life  waa  apent, 
SoB|^t,  with  a  horrid  aympathy,  to  ihed 
CooiifMMi  on  the  aoond;  iod  oihera  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  ■  We  trend 
Ob  Are !  thaafenging  Power  hit  heli  on  earth  hat  apread.* 

xxin. 

SwnaciBMa  die  living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
Hear  the  great  fountain  in  die  pnblie  iqnare, 
Where  in^yyai  nade  a  erambling  pyramid 
Under  the  nn,  wae  heard  one  stifled  prayer 
For  life,  in  die  hot  silence  of  die  air ; 
And  stnuige  'I  was,  amid  diat  hideous  heap  to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  thor  long  and  golden  hair. 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly. 
Like  forms  which  sculptors  carte,  then  lore  to  agony. 

xxnr. 

Famine  had  qtared  the  palace  of  the  king : — 
He  rioted  in  festival  the  while. 
He  and  his  guards  and  priests ;  but  Plague  did  fling 
One  riiadow  upon  all.    Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food  and  pass,  with  guile 
Of  thankful  foisehood,  like  a  courtier  grey, 
The  house-dog  of  the  throne;  but  many  a  mile 
Gomes  Plague,  a  winged  wolf,  who  loathes  alwey 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  diat  strangers  make  her  prey. 

.TXV. 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous  feast, 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had  ceased 
That  iinger'd  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  might 
Was  loosen'd,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frenty  lapp'd  his  eyes;  he  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sate  upright 
Among  the  guests,  or  rating  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  truths;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression  s  hell. 

XXVI. 

The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  with  terror ; 
That  monstrous  faith  wherewith  they  ruled  mankind, 
Fell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by  the  bowman's  error. 
On  their  own  hearts;  they  sought  and  they  could  find 
No  refuge — 't  was  the  blind  who  led  the  blind ! 
So,  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the  hi^  fane, 
The  many-tongued  and  endless  armies  wind 
In  sad  procession :  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  Idol  lifts  his  supplications  vain. 

XXVII. 

«0  God  !•  they  cried,  «  we  know  our  secret  pride 
Has  scom'd  thee,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy  name; 
Secure  in  hum^  power  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearfnl  might;  we  bend  in  fsar  and  shame 
Before  thy  presence;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Eindred;  be  merciful,  O  King  of  Heaven  I 
Host  JMCly  have  we  suffei'd  for  thy  fame 
Mafia  dim,  hot  bt  at  length  our  sins  forgiven. 
En  to  despair  and  dsath  thy  worshippers  ha  drhrea. 


xxvm. 

•  OXiag  of  Glory!  thou  alone  haat  pomw! 
Who  enn  resist  thy  will?  who  emn  reatmua 

Thy  vmth,  when  on  the  guilty  thpn  doal  abowur 
The  shafu  of  thy  revenge,  a  blisiering  rainT 
Qraulest  and  best,  be  merciful  again ! 
Have  we  not  atahb'd  thine  enemies,  and  made 
The  Earth  aa  ahar,  and  the  Heavens  a  Iha^ 
Where  dion  wtttwuishipp'd  with  tfieir  blood,  and  laid 
Those  hearts  in  dust  which  vrouU  thy  awarchlesi  Weeks 
have  weigh'd? 

XXIX. 

•  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impioaa  City 
Thine  angels  of  revenge :  recall  them  now; 
Thy  worshippers,  abased,  here  kneel  for  pity. 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal  vow : 
We  swear  by  thoef  and  to  our  oath  do  dioa 
Give  aaneiion,  foom  thine  hell  of  fienda  and  flame, 
That  we  frill  kill  with  fire  and  tonnenta  alow. 
The  last  of  thoae  who  mock'd  thy  holy  Baoie, 

And  aeom'd  the  sacred  laws  thy  prophets  did  praeiaiiB.* 

XXX. 

Thus  they  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  lipa 
Worshipp'd  dieir  own  heartir  image,  dim  and  vast. 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherewith  they  would  eclipse 
The  light  of  other  minds ;— troubled  they  past 
From  the  great  Temple;— fiercely  adil  and  foat 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  them  fell. 
And  they  on  one  another  gased  aghast. 
And  through  the  hostt  contention  wild  befSsU, 
As  each  of  hu  own  god  the  wondroua  wm^Ls  did  tdlL 

XXXI. 

And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Hahomet, 
Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerdushc,  and  Brahm,  and  Fob, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  «mi 
Before,  as  watch-words  of  a  single  woe. 
Arose ;  each  raging  votary  'gan  to  throw 
Aloft  hu  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
«  Our  God  alone  is  God  !*  and  slaughter  now 
Would  have  gone  forth,  when  from  beneath  a  cowl 
A  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  ice  diroogfa  every 
soul. 

XXXII. 
T  WM  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whom  it  eaaoe^ 
A  lealous  man,  who  led  the  legion'd  vrost 
With  words  which  faith  and  pride  had  aleap'd  in 

flame. 
To  quell  the  unbelievers;  a  dire  gucac 
Even  to  hb  friends  was  he,  for  in  hb  breast 
Did  hate  and  guile  lb  watchfol,  iaiertwinad. 
Twin  serpents  in  one  deep  and  vrinding  nest; 
He  loathed  all  foilh  beside  his  own,  and  pined 
i  To  wreak  hu  fear  of  Heaven  in  vengeance  on  mankind. 

XXXIII. 
Rnt  more  he  loathed  and  hated  the  clear  light 
Of  wixdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  did  fsar. 
Lest,  kindled  once,  its  beams  might  pierce  the  night, 
Even  wliere  hb  Idol  stood;  for,  for  and  near 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europa  leap  lo  hear 
That  fsiUi  and  tyranny  wsra  inamplcd  dewst; 
Many  a  pab  victim,  doom'd  k0  Mb  io  ahafa 
The  murderer's  eell,  or  see,  with  Mplem  | 
The  priests  hb  cUidren  drag  for  slavaa  li  I 
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XXXIV. 

He  dared  not  kill  the  in6delswitb  fire 
Or  steel,  in  Europe :  the  slow  agonies 
Of  legal  torture  mock'd  his  keen  desire : 
So  he  made  truce  with  tliose  who  did  despise 
The  expiation,  and  the  sacrifice. 
That,  thoufjh  detested,  Islam's  kindred  creed 
Mi(,'ht  crush  for  him  those  deadlier  enemies; 
For  fear  of  God  did  in  his  bosom  breed 
A  jealous  hate  of  man,  an  unreposing  need. 

XXXV. 

•  Peace!  Peace!*  he  cried, « when  we  are  dead,  the  Day 
Of  judgment  comes,  and  all  shall  surely  know 
Whose  God  is  God,  each  fearfully  shall  pay 

The  errors  of  his  faith  in  endless  woe! 
Rut  there  is  sent  a  mortal  vengeance  now 
On  earth,  because  an  impious  race  hadspum'd 
Him  whom  we  all  adore,— a  subtile  foe, 
By  whom  for  ye  this  dread  reward  was  eam'd. 
And  kingly  tlirones,  which  rest  onfiiith,nigh  orertum'd. 

XXXVI. 

•  Think  ye,  because  ye  weep,  and  kneel,  and  pray. 
That  God  will  lull  the  pestilence?  it  rose 

Even  from  beneath  his  throne,  where,  many  a  day 
His  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose : 
It  walks  upon  the  earth  to  judge  his  foes. 
And  what  are  thou  and  I,  that  be  should  deign 
To  curb  his  ghastly  minister,  or  close 
The  gates  of  death,  ere  they  receive  tlie  twain 
Who  shook  with  mortal  spells  his  undefoided  reign ! 

XXXVU. 

•  Aye,  there  is  famine  in  die  gulf  of  hell. 
Its  giant  worms  of  fire  forever  yawn, — 
Their  lurid  eyes  are  on  us!   those  who  fell 
By  the  swifts  shaft  of  pestilence  ere  dawn. 
Are  in  their  jaws !  they  hunger  for  the  spawn 
Of  Sdtan,  their  own  brethren,  wlio  were  sent 

To  make  our  souls  their  spoil.     See!  see!  they  fawn 
Like  dogs,  and  they  will  sleep  with  luxury  spent. 
When  those  detested  hearts  their  iron  fangs  have  rent! 

xxxvin. 

■  Our  God  may  then  lull  Pestilence  to  sleep  : 
Pile  high  the  pyre  of  expiation  now ! 
A  forest's  spoil  of  boughs,  and  on  the  heap 
Pour  venomous  gums,  which  sullenly  and  slow. 
When  touch'd  by  flame,  shall  bum,  and  melt,  and  flow, 
A  stream  of  clinging  fire, — and  fix  on  high 
A  net  of  iron,  and  spread  forth  below 
A  couch  of  snakes,  and  scorpions,  and  tlie  frj 
Of  centipedes  and  worms,  earth's  liellish  progeny! 

XXXIX. 

•  Let  Laon  and  Laone  on  tliat  pyre. 

Linked  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish! — then  pray 
That,  with  this  sacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
Of  Heaven  may  be  appeased.*     He  ceased,  and  they 
A  space  stood  silent,  as  far,  far  away 
The  echoes  of  his  Toice  among  them  died; 
And  he  knelt  down  npon  the  dust,  alway 
Muttering  the  canes  of  his  speechless  pride, 
Whilst  shame,  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  armies  did  divide. 


XL. 


His  voice  wm  like  a  blast  that  burst  the  portal 
Of  fabled  hell ;  and  as  be  ^pake,  each  one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  immortal. 
And  Heaven  above  seem'd  cloven,  wljere,  on  a  throne 
Girt  round  with  storms  and  shadows,  sate  alone. 
Their  King  and  Judge — fear  kill'd  in  every  breasc 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknown 
Before,  and  with  an  inward  fire  possetC, 

They  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom  burning  woods 
invest. 

XLI. 
T  was  mom — at  noon  tlie  public  crier  went  forth. 
Proclaiming  through  the  living  and  the  dead, 
■  The  Monarch  saith,  that  this  great  Empire's  worth 
Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  head: 
He  who  but  one  yet  living  here  can  lead, 
Or  who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts  can  wring, 
Slrall  l>e  the  kingdom's  heir,  a  glorious  meed  ! 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring. 

The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an  equal  Eing.* 

XLH. 
Ere  night  the  pyre  was  piled,  the  net  of  iron 
Was  spread  above,  the  fearful  conch  below. 
It  overtopp'd  the  towers  titat  did  environ 
That  spacious  square ;  for  Fear  is  never  slow 
To  build  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe, 
So,  she  scourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  this  pyramid — tottering  and  slow. 
Plague-stricken,  foodless,  like  lean  herds  pursued 

By  gad-flies,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  gums,  and 
wood. 

XLIH. 
Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless  gloom. 
Until  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  a  nation 
Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  fovei's  tomb 
Two  gentle  sisters  moum  their  desolation  ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  that  expectation. 
Was  heard  on  high  the  reptiles'  hiss  and  crawl— 
It  was  so  deep,  save  when  the  devastation 
Of  the  swift  pest  with  fearful  interval. 

Marking  its  padi  with  shrieks,  among  the  crowd  would 
fall. 

XLIV. 
Morn  came, — among  those  sleepless  multitudes. 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine  still 
Heap'd  corpse  on  corpse,  as  in  autumnal  woods 
The  frosts  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leaves  fill 
Earth's  cold  and  sullen  brooks  ;  in  silence,  still 
The  pale  survivors  stood  i  ere  noon,  the  fear 
Of  Hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whispers  drear, 

As  ■  Husli !  hark !  Come  they  yet?    Just  Heaven!  thine 
hour  is  near !  • 

XLV. 
And  Priesu  rush'd  through  their  ranks,  some  coun- 
terfeiting 
The  rage  they  did  inspire,  some  mad  indeed 
With  their  own  lies;  they  said  their  god  was  waiting 
To  see  his  enemies  writhe,  and  bum,  and  bleed, — 
And  that,  till  then,  the  snakes  of  Hell  had  need 
Of  human  souls : — three  hundred  furnaces 
Soon  blaied  through  the  wide  City,  where  with  speed. 
Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  appease 

God's  wratli,  and  while  they  bum'd,  knelt  round  on 
quivering  knees. 
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XL  VI. 

The  noontide  ton  was  darken'd  with  that  smoke, 
The  winds  of  ere  dispersed  those  ashes  grey, 
The  madness  which  these  rites  had  lalPd,  awoke 
Again  at  sunset— Who  shall  dare  to  say 
Tlie  deeds  which  nigh  t  and  fiear  brough  ( forth,  or  weigh 
In  balance  just  the  good  and  evil  there? 
He  might  man's  deep  and  searchless  heart  display, 
And  cast  a  light  on  those  dim  labyrinths,  where 
Hope,near  imagined  chasms,  is  struggling  with  despair. 

XLVII. 
*T  is  said,  a  mother  dragg'd  three  children  then. 
To  tliose  6erce  flames  which  roast  the  eyes  in  the  head. 
And  laugh'd  and  died ;  and  that  unholy  men, 
Feasting  like  Gends  upon  the  infidel  dead, 
Look'd  from  thmr  meal,  and  saw  an  Angel  tread 
The  visible  floor  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  she! 
And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or  dread 
Came  to  the  fire,  and  said,  ■  Stop,  I  am  he ! 
Kill  me!i»  tliey  bum'd  them  both  with  hellish  mockery. 

XLVril. 
And,  one  by  one,  that  night,  young  maidens  came. 
Beauteous  and  calm,  like  shapes  of  liring  stone 
Clothed  in  the  light  of  dreams,  and  by  the  flame 
Which  shrank  as  ovcrgorged,  they  laid  them  down. 
And  sung  a  slow  sweet  song,  of  which  alone 
One  word  was  heard,  and  that  was  Liberty; 
And  that  some  kiss'd  their  marble  feet,  with  moan 
Like  love,  and  died,  and  then  that  they  did  die 
With  happy  smiles,  which  sunk  in  white  tranquillity. 


CANTO  XI. 


I. 
Si  I  saw  me  not — she  heard  me  not — alone 
L^pon  the  mountain's  dizxy  brink  she  stood ; 
She  spake  not,  breathed  not,  moved  not — there  was 

thrown 
Over  her  look,  the  shadow  of  a  mood 
Which  only  clothes  the  heart  in  solitude, 
A  thought  of  voiceless  depth ; — she  stood  alone ; 
Above,  the  Heavens  were  spread ;— below,  the  flood 
Was  murmuring  in  its  caves; — the  wind  had  blown 

Her  hair  apart,  thro' which  her  eyes  and  forehead  shone. 

H. 
A  cloud  was  hanging  o'er  the  western  mountains; 
Before  its  blue  and  moveless  depth  were  flying 
Grey  mists  pour'd  forth  from  the  unresting  fountains 
Of  darkness  in  the  North : — the  day  was  dying : — 
Sudden,  the  sun  shone  forth,  itft  beams  were  lying 
Like  boiling  gold  on  Ocean,  strange  to  see. 
And  on  the  sliatter^d  vapours,  which  defying 
The  power  of  light  in  vain,  ton'd  restlessly  ^ 

In  the  red  Heaven,  like  wrecks  in  a  tempestnons  sea. 


HI. 
It  was  a  stream  of  living  beams,  whose  bank 
On  either  aide  by  the  cloud's  cleft  was  made ; 
And  where  its  chasms  that  flood  of  glory  dnmk, 
lis  waves  gosh'd  fortli  like  fire,  and  as  if  swayed 
By  some  mute  tempest,  roll'd  on  her;  the  slude 
Of  her  briglit  image  floated  on  the  river  j 

Of  liquid  light,  which  then  did  end  and  fiade — 
Her  radiant  shape  upon  its  verge  did  shiver ;  i 

Aloft,  her  flowing  hair  like  strings  of  flame  did  quiver,  j 

IV. 
I  stood  beside  her,  but  she  saw  me  not —  ! 

Slie  look'd  upon  the  sea,  and  skies,  and  earth ; 
Rapture,  and  love,  and  admiration  wrought 
A  passion  deeper  hr  than  tears,  or  mirth. 
Or  speech,  or  gesture,  or  whate'er  has  birth  i 

From  common  joy ;  which,  with  the  speechless  feeling  ' 
That  led  her  there  united,  and  shot  fbrth 
From  her  far  eyes,  a  light  of  deep  revealing, 
All  but  her  dearest  self  from  my  regard  concealing. 

V. 

Her  lips  were  parted,  and  the  measured  breath 
Was  now  heard  there ; — her  dark  and  intricate  eyes 
Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  death, 
Absorb'd  the  glories  of  the  burning  skkss. 
Which,  mingling  with  her  heart's  deep  ecstacies. 
Burst  from  her  looks  and  gestures ; — and  a  light 
Of  liquid  tenderness  like  love,  did  rise 
From  her  whole  frame,  an  atmosphere  which  quite 
Array  d  her  in  its  beams,  tremulous  and  soft  and  bright 

VL 

She  would  have  clasp'd  me  to  her  glowing  frame ; 
Those  warm  and  odorous  lips  might  soon  have  slied 
On  mine  the  fragrance  and  the  invisible  flame 
Which  now  the  cold  winds  stole; — she  would  have  laid 
Upon  my  languid  heart  her  dearest  head  ; 
I  might  have  heard  her  voice,  tender  and  sweet ; 
Her  eyes  mingling  witli  mine,  might  soon  have  fed 
My  soul  with  their  own  joy. — One  moment  yet 
I  gated— we  parted  then,  never  again  to  meet! 

VII. 
Never  but  once  to  meet  on  F.arth  again ! 
She  heard  me  as  I  fled— her  eager  tone 
Sunk  on  my  heart,  and  almost  wove  a  chain 
Around  my  will  to  link  it  with  her  own, 
So  that  my  stem  resolve  was  almost  gone. 
M  I  cannot  reach  thee!  whither  dost  thou  flv? 
My  steps  are  faint— Come  back,  thou  dearest  one- 
Return,  ah  me!  returuM — the  wind  past  by 
On  which  those  accents  died,  faint,  far,  and  lingeringly. 

VIH. 
Woe!  woe!  that  moonless  midnight— Want  and  Petf 
Were  horrible,  but  one  more  fell  doth  rear. 
As  in  a  hydra's  swarming  lair,  its  ensi 
Eminent  among  those  victims — even  the  Fear 
Of  Hell :  each  girt  by  the  hot  atmosphere 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  scorpion  stung 
By  his  own  rage  upon  his  burning  bier 
Of  circling  coals  of  fire ;  but  still  there  clung 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  od  tCartiDg  threads  npbung 
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IX. 

Not  dcatli — death  was  no  more  refuge  or  rest; 
Not  life — it  was  despair  to  be! — not  sleep, 
For  6ends  and  chasms  of  fire  had  dispossest 
All  natural  dreams :  to  wake  was  not  to  weep, 
But  to  gaze  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To  which  the  Future,  like  a  snaky  scourge. 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye,  which  aye  doth  keep 
Its  withering  beam  upon  his  slaves,  did  urge 

Their  steps ;  they  heard  the  roar  of  ilell's  sulphureous 
surge. 

X. 
Each  of  that  multitude  alone,  and  lost 
To  sense  of  outward  things,  one  hope  yet  knew ; 
As  on  a  foam-girt  crag  some  seaman  tost. 
Stares  at  the  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew 
>V]iiUt  now  the  ship  is  splitting  through  and  through; 
Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  stcwd  was  heard. 
Started  from  sick  despair,  or  if  there  flew 
One  murmur  on  the  wind,  or  if  some  word 

Which  none  can  gather  yet,  the  distant  crowd  hasscirred. 

XI. 

Why  became  cheeks  wan  with  the  kiss  of  death 
Paler  from  hope?  they  had  sustained  despair. 
Why  watoh'd  those  myriads  with  suspended  breath 
Sleepless  a  second  night?  they  are  not  here 
The  victims,  and  hour  by  hour,  a  vision  drear. 
Warm  corpses  fall  upon  the  clay^old  dead ; 
And  even  in  death  their  lips  arc  wreathed  with  fear. — 
The  crowd  is  mute  and  moveless — overhead 
Silent  Arcturus  shines — ha !  hear^st  thou  not  the  tread 

XII. 

Of  rushing  feet?  laughter?  the  shout,  llie  scream, 
Of  triumph  not  to  be  contain'd  7  see!  hark ! 
They  come,  they  come,  give  way !  alas,  ye  deem 
Falsely — 't  is  but  a  crowd  of  maniacs  stark 
Driven,  like  a  troop  of  spectres,  through  the  dark, 
From  the  choked  well,  wlience  a  bright  death -6fc 

sprung, 
A  lurid  earth-star,  which  dropped  many  a  spark 
From  its  blue  train,  and  spreading  widely,  clung 

To  their  wild  hair,  like  mist  the  topmost  pines  among. 

XIII. 
And  many  from  the  crowd  collected  there, 
Join'd  that  strange  dance  in  fearful  sympathies; 
There  was  the  silence  of  a  long  despair. 
When  the  last  echo  of  those  terrible  cries 
Ome  from  a  distant  street,  like  agonies 
Stifled  afar. — Before  the  Tyrant's  throne 
All  night  his  uge<l  Senate  sate,  their  eyes 
In  stony  expectation  fix'd ;  when  one 

Sudden  before  them  stood,  a  Stranger  and  alone. 

XIV. 
Dark  Priests  and  haughty  Warriors  gaied  on  him 
With  biiftled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vest 
Conceal'd  hit  face ;  but  when  he  spake,  his  lone, 
Ere  yet  the  matter  did  their  thoughts  arrest. 
Earnest,  benignant,  calm,  as  from  a  breast 
Void  of  .ill  hale  or  terror,  made  them  start ; 
For  as  with  gentle  accents  he  address'd 
His  speech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
Unusual  aw«  did  fall— a  spirit-quelling  dart. 


XV. 

•  Ye  Princes  of  the  Earth,  ye  tit  aghast 
▲mid  the  ruin  which  yourselves  have  made; 
Tes,  desolation  heard  your  trumpets  blast. 

And  sprang  from  sleep !  —dark  Terror  has  obeyed 
Your  bidding — O,  that  I  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  free 
From  pain  and  fear !  but  evil  casts  a  shade, 
Which  cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate  must  be 
The  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVI. 

•  Ye  turn  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  dislrew ; 
Alas,  that  ye,  though  mighty  and  the  wise, 
Who,  if  he  dared,  might  not  aspire  to  less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the  lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves : — consider  your  own  thought. 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacriGce 

Ye  now  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 
Outof  thefearsandhate  which  vain  desires  have  brought. 

XVII. 
M  Ye  seek  for  happiness — alas,  the  day  1 
Ye  6nd  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
Nor  in  the  fame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  0  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old ! 
Severe  task-mistress!  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 
Ye  seek  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  evil  dreams :  all  mortal  things  are  cold 
And  senseless  then ;  if  aught  survive,  I  deem 
It  must  be  love  and  joy,  for  tliey  immortal  seem. 

xvni. 

•  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past 
O,  could  I  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  and  calm !  that  ye  would  cast 
Into  the  dust  those  symbols  of  your  woe. 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel '  tliat  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye  came. 

That  Want,  and  Plague,  and  Fear,  from  slavery  flow; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the  shame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's  fame. 

XIX. 

•  If  thus 't  is  well — if  not,  1  come  to  say 
That  I^aona — while  the  Stranger  spoke,  among 
Tile  Council  sudden  tumult  and  affray 
Arose,  for  many  of  those  warriors  young 

Had  on  his  eloquent  accents  fed  and  hung 
Like  bees  on  mountain-flowers ;  they  knew  the  truth. 
And  from  their  thrones  in  vindication  sprung ; 
The  men  of  faith  and  law  then  without  ruth 

Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabbed  each  ardent 
youth. 

XX. 
They  stabb'd  them  in  tlie  back  and  sneered — a  slave 
Who  stood  behind  the  throne,  those  corpses  drew 
Each  to  its  bloody,  dark  and  secret  grave ; 
Aud  one  more  daring  raised  his  steel  anew 
To  pierce  the  Stranger:  ■  What  hast  thou  to  do 
With  me,  poor  wretch?* — Calm,  solemn,  and  severe, 
Tliat  voice  unstrung  his  sinews,  and  he  threw 
His  dagger  on  the  ground,  and  pale  with  fear. 

Sate  silently — his  voice  then  did  the  Stranger  teat. 
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XXI.  .1* 

•  It  doth  aTiil  not  that  I  waep  foryt-^ 

To  eannol  cbaofs,  tSneeymn  old  and  gray, 
And  ye  hat*  cbotan  yoar  lot— yonr  fuM  auHt  be 
A  book  of  blood,  friMOct  in  a  mildar  day 
Men  shaH  learn  trnth,  when  ye  ara  wrapt  in  day: 
Now  ye  ihall  irinmph.  I  am  Laon'e  friend. 
And  him  to  yonr  ravenge  will  I  betray, 
80 yon  concede  one  easy  boon.  Attend! 
For  now  I  speak  of  thinft  which  ye  can  apprehend. 

xxn. 

•  Thera  ia  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 

Where,  thottgh  with  rudest  rites,  Freedom  and  Truth 
Ara  wonhtpp'd ;  from  a  glorious  mother's  breast, 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  hut  in  woe. 
By  inbred  monstera  outraged  and  oppress'd, 
^ms  to  her  chainless  child  for  succour  now, 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's  fullest  flow. 

xxni. 

•That  land  is  like  an  Esgle,  whose  youtag  gaie 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  gl^rirn  plume 
Floats  morelcM  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blase 
Of  sun-rise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom; 
.'An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murder'd  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made, 
45reat  People:  as  the  sands  shalt  thou  become; 

'Thy  growth  is  swift  as  mom,  when  night  must  fsde; 

liie  mnllitudinons  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy  shade. 

XXIV. 
■  Tea,  in  the  desert  thera  b  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.  Genius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven  ;  myriads  aastrmble  thera, 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear, 
Drira  from  their  wasted  homes:  (he  boon  I  pray 
Is  this,— that  Cythna  shall  be  convoy'd  there— 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name— America! 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betny. 

XXV. 

•  With  me  do  what  ye  will.    I  am  your  foe!* 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 

. .  Qf  hungry  makes  like  liring  emeralds  glow, 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  e3fes — •  Where,  where 
Is  Laon?  haste!  fly!  drag  him  swiftly  here! 
We  grant  thy  boon.* — «I  put  no  trust  in  ye, 

'    Swear  by  the  Power  ye  dread.* — aWe  swear,  we 
swear!* 
The  Stranger  threw  hw  vest  back  suddenly, 

And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  •  Lo!  I  am  be!» 


CANTO  XII. 


I. 
T»  transport  of  a  ficrot  and  mcaatroua  ^ 
Spread  ^Mroi^h  the  mnllkudinooa  atrceta,  fmt  lying 
Upon  the  winds  of  fsar;  from  his  dull  madness 
The  starrding  waked,  and  died  in  joy;  the  dyinf, 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying. 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  bopo 
Closed  their  hiai  eyes;  frem  hooie  to  hcmse  rsplyiaf 
With  load  acclaim,  the  liring  shook  Heaven's  cope, 
And  lill'd  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes :  OBOfB  did  ape 

n. 

Its  pale  eyes  then;  and  lo!  the  long  amy 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  priests  beside, 
Singing  their  bloody  hymns,  wliose  garba  beCny 
The  blackness  of  the  faith  it  seems  to  hide; 
And  see,  the  tyrant's  gem-wrought  diariot  glide 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  glittering  spears— 
A  shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  sids^ 
A  child  most  beautiful.    T  the  midst  appenra 
Laon,—  eiempt  alone  from  mortsl  hopes  and  fsara. 

m. 

His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  bu  handa  are  boond 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do  wreak 
Their  scoffi  on  him,  though  myriads  throng 
There  are  no  sneera  upon  hw  lip  which  speak 
That  scorn  or  bate  hath  made  him  b<M ;  his 
liesolre  has  not  tum'd  pale,— his  eyes  are  nuld 
And  calm,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break. 
Smile  oa.nunkind — his  heart  seems  reconciled 
To  all  things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing  child. 

IV. 
Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  beside, 
III  joy,  or  doubt,  or  fear ;  hut  thoee  who  aaw 
Their  tranquil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glido 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with  awe. 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw. 
A  thousand  torehes  in  the  spacious  square^ 
Borne  by  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law. 
Await  the  s%nal  round :  the  morning  lair 
Is  changed  to  a  ^m  night  by  that  unnatural  f^ara. 


V. 
And  see  1  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy. 
Upon  a  i^tfbrm  level  with  the  pile. 
The  noxious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  li%h, 
Girt]^  the  chieftains  of  the  host;  all  sonla 
fei  oapeatation,  bnt  one  child :  the  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around ;  each  distant  isla 
Is  dark  in  the  bri^it  dawn;  towen  far  and 
Pierea  like  reposing  OanMS  tka 
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VI. 
There  was  such  silence  through  tlie  host,  M  when 
An  earthquake  tnimpliog  on  some  populous  town, 
lias  crush'd  ten  thousand  with  one  tread,  and  men 
Expect  the  second !  all  were  mute  but  one. 
That  fairest  child,  who,  bold  with  love,  alone 
Stood  up  before  the  kinf;,  without  avail, 
Pleading  for  Laon's  life— her  stifled  groan 
Was  heard— she  trembled  like  one  aspin  pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pines  of  a  Norwegian  vale. 

VII. 
What  were  his  tlioughts  liaVd  in  the  morning  sun, 
Among  those  reptiles,  stingless  with  deUy, 
Even  like  a  tyrant's  wrath T — the  signal-gun 
Boar'd— hark,  again !  in  that  dread  pause  he  lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dream— the  slaves  obey — 
A  thousand  torches  drop, — and  hark,  the  last 
Runts  on  that  awful  silence;  far  away 
Millions,  with  hearts  that  beat  both  loud  and  fast, 
Watch  for  the  springing  flame  expectant  and  aghast. 

VIII. 
They  fly— the  torches  fall— a  cry  of  fear 
lla:»  Ktnrtled  the  triumphant! — they  recede! 
For  ere  tlie  cannon's  roar  has  died,  tliey  hear 
The  tramp  of  hoofs  like  earthquake,  and  a  steed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  tempest's  speed. 
Bursts  through  their  ranks:  a  woman  sits  tliereon, 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth  can  breed. 
Calm,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  tlie  dawn, 
A  spirit  from  the  caves  of  day-light  wandering  gone. 

IX. 

All  thought  it  was  Goti's  Angel  come  to  sweep 
The  lingering  guilty  to  their  fiery  grave ; 
The  tyrant  from  his  throne  in  dread  did  leap, — 
Her  innocence  his  child  from  fear  did  save; 
Scared  by  the  faith  they  feign'd,  each  priestly  slave 
Knelt  for  his  mercy  whom  they  served  vnth  blood, 
And,  like  the  retluence  of  a  mighty  wave 
Siick'd  into  the  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic,  tied  in  terror^s  aller'd  mood. 

X. 

They  pause,  they  blush,  they  gaie,— a  gathering  shout 
RursU  like  one  sound  from  the  ten  thousand  streams 
Of  a  temp«'stuous  sea : — that  sudden  rout 
One  chuck'd  who,  never  in  his  mildest  dreams 
Felt  awe  from  grace  or  loveliness,  the  seams 
Of  his  rent  heart  ko  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
Had  sear'd  with  bliHiering  ire— but  he  misdeems 
That  he  is  wise,  whose  wounds  do  only  bleed 
Inly  for  self,  thus  thought  the  Iberian  Priest  indeed, 

XI. 

And  others,  too,  thought  he  was  wise  to  sec. 
In  pain,  and  fear,  and  hate,  something  divine 
In  love  and  beauty — no  divinity.— 
Now  with  a  bitter  smile,  whose  light  did  shim 
Like  a  fiend's  hope  upon  his  lips  and  eyne, 
He  said,  and  the  persu:isiou  of  that  sneer 
Rallied  his  trembling  comrades — •  Is  it  mine 
To  stand  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers  fiear 
A  woman  7  Heaven  has  sent  its  other  victim  bwe.* 


XII. 
fe  Were  it  not  impioot,*  said  the  King,  •  to  break 
Our  holy  oath7» — •  Impious  to  keep  it,  say!* 
Shriek'd  the  exulting  Priest — ■  Slaves,  to  the  stake 
Bind  her,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay 
Of  her  just  torments: — at  the  Judgment  Day 
Will  I  stand  up  before  the  golden  throne 
Of  Heaven,  and  cry,  to  thee  did  I  betray 
An  Infidel ;  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 
Another  momenCi  joy !  the  glory  be  thine  own.* 

XIII. 
Tliey  trembled,  but  replied  not,  nor  obeyed. 
Pausing  in  breatliless  silence.    Cythna  sprung 
From  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a  diade 
Chased  by  the  winds,  tliose  vacant  streets  among 
Fled  tameless,  as  the  braten  rein  she  (lung 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  his  mooned  brow. 
A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  feir  and  young. 
The  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  should  woo 
With  smiles  of  tender  joy  as  beam'd  from  Cythna  now. 

XIV. 
The  warm  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith  and  fear, 
From  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but  like  soft  dews 
Which  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung gatlier'd  there, 
Froien  by  doubt, — alas,  they  could  not  chuse 
But  weep ;  for  when  her  faint  limbs  did  refuse 
To  climb  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes  she  smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  hues 
Of  her  quick  lips,  even  as  a  weary  child 
Wins  sleep  from  some  fond  nurse  willi  its  caresses  mild, 

XV. 

She  won  them,  thougli  unwilling,  her  to  bind 
Near  me,  among  the  snakes.     When  then  liad  fled 
One  soft  reproach  that  was  most  thrilling  kind, 
Slie  smiled  on  me,  and  notliing  then  we  said. 
But  each  upon  the  other's  countenance  fed 
Ix>oks  of  insatiate  love ;  the  mighty  veil 
Which  doth  divide  the  living  and  the  dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale, — 
All  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  love  did  foil. — 

XVI. 
Yef, — ytt— >one  brief  relapse,  like  the  last  beam 
Of  dying  flames,  the  stainless  air  around 
Uung  silent  and  serene — a  blood-red  gleam 
Burst  upwards,  hurling  fiercely  from  the  ground 
The  globed  smoke,— I  lieard  the  mighty  sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  tempestuous  ocean  ; 
And,  tlirough  iu  ch;isms  1  saw,  as  in  a  swound. 
The  tyrant's  child  fall  without  life  or  motion 
Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen  emotion. 

XVII. 
And  is  this  death?  the  pyre  has  disappear'd, 
The  Ptistilen-  e,  the  Tyrant,  and  tlie  throng; 
The  tlames  grow  silent — slowly  tliere  is  heard 
Tlie  music  of  a  brealli-suspending  song, 
Which,  like  tlie  kiss  of  love  when  life  is  young. 
Steeps  llic  fuint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and  deep; 
With  ever  changing  notes  it  floats  along,  - 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seem'd  to  creep 
A  melody,  like  waves  on  wrinkled  «and\  v\k«x\cw^. 
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XVIII. 
The  warm  touch  of  a  soft  and  tremulous  hand 
Waken'd  me  then;  In,  Cythna  sate  reclined 
Beside  me,  on  tlie  waved  and  ({oldcn  sand 
Of  a  clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o'ertwined 
With  stranfje  and  star4>ri|iht  flowers,  which  to  the  wind 
Breathed  divine  odour;  high  above,  was  spread 
The  emerald  lieaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind. 
Whose  moonlikc  blooms  and  bright  fruit  overliead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  shed. 

XIX. 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny  mountain 
With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 
Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain; 
And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  margin  lavea, 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  wavc«. 
Which,  from  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns  breed 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifts  and  heaves,— 
Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll,  and  feed 
A  river  deep,  whieh  flies  with  smooth  but  arrowy  speed. 

XX. 

As  we  sate  gazing  in  a  trance  of  woador, 
A  bMt  approacird,  bonK  by  the  muiieil  air 
Along  dw  waves  which  aong  and  spBAUd  under 
Its  rapid  keel->-a  winged  shape  sate  there, 
A  child  with  silver-shining  wings,  so  fair, 
That  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters  glide, 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams;  from  side  to  side. 
While  veering  to  thewind  her  plumes  thebark  did  guide. 

XXI. 

The  boat  was  one  cnrvctl  shell  of  hollow  pearl, 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within  ;  the  prow  and  stem  did  curl 
llom'd  on  hi;;h,  like  the  young  moon  supine. 
When  o'er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with  pine. 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams, 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Fade  fast,  till  borne  on  sunlight's  ebbing  streams. 
Dilating,  on  earth's  verge  the  sunken  meteor  gleams. 

XXII. 
Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet; — 
Then  Cythna  tum'd  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  surprise. 
Glanced  as  she  spake ;  m  Aye,  this  is  Paradise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united ! 
I<o,  that  is  mine  o^%n  child,  who  in  the  guise 
Of  madness  came,  like  day  to  one  iMinightcd 
In  lonesome  woods:  my  heart  is  now  too  well  requited  !n 

XXIII. 
And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
CloAp'd  that  bright  Shape,  less  marvellously  fair 
Than  her  own  human  hues  and  living  charms; 
Which,  as  she  lean'd  in  passion's  silence  there. 
Breathed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  air, 
Wliich  seem'd  to  blush  and  tremble  with  delight; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  child,  and  wrapt  from  sight 
The  food  and  long  embrace  which  did  theirhearls  unilB. 


XXIV. 
Then  the  bright  child,  the  plumed  Seraph  came. 
And  fix'd  its  blue  and  beaming  eyes  on  mine. 
And  said,  ■  I  was  disturh'd  by  tremulous  shame 
When  once  we  met,  yet  knew  that  I  was  thine 
From  the  same  hour  in  which  thy  lips  divine 
Kindled  a  clinging  dream  williin  my  brain. 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  sleep,  to  twine 
Thine  image  wiUi  her  memory  dear-— again 
We  meet,  exempted  now  from  mortal  fear  or  pain. 

XXV. 

•  when  the  consuming  (lames  bad  wrapt  ye  round. 
The  hope  which  I  had  cberish'd  went  away; 
I  fell  in  agony  on  the  senseless  ground. 
And  hid  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  far  astray 
My  mind  was  gone,  when  bright,  like  dawning  day, 
Tlifl  Spectre  of  the  Plague  before  me  flew. 
And  bcMtbed  upon  my  lips,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
*Tliey  wait  for  thee  beloved;' — then  I  knew 
The  death-nurk  on  my  breast,  and  became  calm  anew. 

XXVI. 

«  It  was  the  calm  of  love — for  1  was  dying. 
I  saw  the  black  and  half-extinguish'd  pyre 
In  its  own  grey  and  shrunken  ashes  lying  ; 
The  pitchy  smoke  of  the  departed  fire 
Still  hung  in  many  a  hollow  dome  and  spire 
Above  the  towers  like  night;  beneath  whose  shade 
Awed  by  the  ending  of  their  own  desire 
The  armies  stood ;  a  vacancy  was  made 
In  expectation's  depth,  and  so  they  stood  dinnay'd. 

XXVII. 
«  The  frightful  silence  of  that  alter'd  mood. 
The  tortures  of  the  dying  clove  alone. 
Till  one  uprose  among  the  multitude. 
And  said— 'The  flood  of  time  is  rolling  on. 
We  stand  upon  its  brink,  whilst  they  are  gone 
To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  m3^erious  stneam. 
Hare  ye  done  well?  tliey  moulder  flesh  and  bone. 
Who  migfat  have  made  this  life's  envenom'd  dream 
A  swselar  draught  than  ye  will  ever  taste,  I  deem. 

XXVIII. 
«  'These  peritli  as  the  good  and  great  of  yore 
Have  perish'd,  and  their  murderers  will  repent, 
Ytis,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow  before 
Yon  smoke  has  faded  from  the  firmament, 
Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye  who  must  lament 
The  death  of  those  Uiat  made  this  world  so  fair. 
Cannot  recall  them  now;  hut  then  is  lent 
To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  descpair. 
When  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  and  linger  lierr. 

XXIX. 
t  *  Aye,  ye  may  fe.ir  not  now  the  Pestilence, 
From  fabled  hell  as  by  a  charm  withdrawn. 
All  power  and  faith  must  pass,  since  c»lmly  hentr 
In  pain  and  fira  have  unbelievers  gone^ 
And  ye  must  itdly  turn  away,  and  moan 
In  secret,  to  his  home  each  one  returning. 
And  to  long  ages  ^all  this  hour  be  known  ; 
And  ilowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burning. 
Fill  this  dark  night  of  things  with  an  eternal  morning 
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XXX. 

> '  For  me  die  irorld  is  grown  too  Toid  and  cold, 
Since  hope  pursues  immorlal  di«tinv 
Willi  9t«ps  ihuH  slow — therefore  »liall  ye  behold 
How  those  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to  die; 
Tell  to  your  children  this !'  then  suddenly 
He  she;ilhc<l  a  dag(jer  in  his  heart  and  fell; 
My  brain  [;rcw  dark  in  death,  and  yet  to  me 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  crowd,  to  tell 
Of  deep  and  mi^jhty  change  which  suddenly  befell. 

XXXI. 

a  Then  suddenly  I  stood  a  winged  Thought 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  seat 
Of  that  8(ar-shinin{;  spirit,  whence  is  wrought 
The  siren(;th  of  its  dominion,  good  and  great, 
The  belter  (fcnius  of  this  world's  estate. 
His  realm  around  one  mighty  Fane  is  spread, 
Klytiian  islands  bright  and  fortunate, 
Cnlni  dwellin<;s  of  the  free  and  happy  dead; 
Where  I  am  sent  to  lead  !•  these  winged  words  she  said, 

XXXII. 

And  with  the  silence  of  her  eloquent  smil^ 
Bade  us  embark  in  her  divine  canoe; 
Tlien  at  the  helm  we  took  our  seat,  the  while 
Above  her  head  those  plumes  of  dauling  hue 
Into  the  winds'  invisible  stream  she  threw, 
Siliiuf;  beside  the  prow  :  like  gossamer, 
On  the  swift  breath  of  mom,  the  resscl  flew 
O'er  tVie  bright  whirlpools  of  that  fountain  foir. 

Whose  shores  receded  fast,  whilst  we  seem'd  lingering 
there; 

XXXIII. 
Till  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and  fleet. 
Between  a  chasm  of  ce<lar  mouninins  riven, 
Chased  by  the  thronging  ^inds  whose  viewless  fleet 
As  swift  as  twinkling  beams,  had,  under  Heaven, 
From  woods  and  waves  wild  sounds  and  odours  diiTon, 
The  boat  iled  visibly — three  nights  and  days. 
Borne  like  a  cloud  throngh  morn,  and  noon,  and  even. 
We  sail'd  along  llie  winding  watery  wajn 

Of  the  vast  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine  nuic. 

xxxn'. 

A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold 
That  river's  shapes  and  shadows  changing  ever, 
Where  the  broad  sunrise,  fill'd  witli  deepening  gold. 
Its  whirlpools,  where  all  hues  did  spread  and  quiver, 
And  where  melodious  falls  did  burst  and  shiver 
Among  rocks  clad  with  flowers,  ilie  foam  and  spray 
Sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  sunny  river. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  pour'd  a  holier  day. 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  green  islands  lay. 

XXXV. 

Mom,  noon,  and  even,  that  boat  of  pearl  oatnn 
The  streams  which  bore  it,  like  the  arrowy  cloud 
Of  ic-mp(.>st,  or  the  speedier  thought  of  man, 
Which  flibih  forth  and  cannot  make  abode. 
Sometimes  through  forests,  deep  like  niQhl,  we  glode, 
Between  the  walls  of  mighty  mountains  crowoTd 
With  Cyclopean  piles,  whose  turrets  prond. 
The  homes  of  the  departed,  dimly  frown'd 
O'er  the  bright  waves  which  girt  their  dark  fbondations 
round. 


xxxvr. 

Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flowering  meadows, 
Mile  after  mile  we  sail'd,  and  't  was  delight 
To  sec  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass ;  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
'  Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  rooh  were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark-green  chanms,  shades  beautiful  and  white. 
Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would  sweep, 
Like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the  waves  of  sleep. 

xxxvir. 

And  ever  as  me  sail'd,  our  minds  were  fuU 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  wonderful; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  would  come  and  go, 
Like  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  the  flow 
Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  the  mute  caress — 
For  a  deep  shade  was  cleft,  and  we  did  know, 
That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  Earth,  not  U 
Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  lovelincas. 

XX3CV1IL 

Three  days  and  nights  wetaiTd,  as  thought  and  feeling 
Number  deUfhlfnl  hours— for  through  the  sky 
The  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revwling 
New  clianges  and  new  glories,  roli'd  on  liigh, 
Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  lamps,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  fair  : 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind-wrought  sea 
The  stream  became,  and  fast  and  faster  bare 
The  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 

xxxix'. 

Steadily    and    swift,    where    llie   waves  roU'd   like 

mountains 
Within  the  v.i«r  ravine,  whose  rifts  did  pour 
Tumultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thousand  fbantlinai 
The  thunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting  roar 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from  the  shore. 
Calm  as  a  sliade,  the  Itoat  of  that  fair  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  befor^ 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild. 
Wreathed  in  the  silver  mist :  in  joy  and  pride  we  smiled. 


XL. 
The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 
Is  past,  and  our  aerial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
When  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were  blended : 
Our  bark  hung  there,  as  one  line  suspended 
Between  two  heavens,  that  windless  waveless  lake; 
Which  four  great  cataracts  from  four  vales,  attended 
By  mists,  aye  feed ;  from  rocks  and  clouds  they  break, 
And  of  that  azure  sea  a  silent  refuge  make. 

XLI. 
Motionless  resting  on  tlie  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  aloft,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle, 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Himg  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit ;  on  the  sound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more  near, 
Likt  the  swift  moon  this  glorioiu  earth  around, 
Tbe  charmed  boatapproached,iJ&dCki«c«\\9kVvn!&\«Q:a^ 
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A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  UDNT.  ESQ. 

Mt  diak  Fiibnd, 
I  mtCftiBB  with  your  name,  from  a  distant  country,  and 
after  an  absence  whose  montlis  have  seemed  years,  this 
the  latest  of  my  literary  efforts. 

Those  writings  which  I  liave  hitherto  published,  have 
been  little  else  ilian  visions  which  impersonate  my  own 
apprehensions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  just.  I  can  also 
perceive  in  them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth 
and  impatience;  lliey  arc  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be, 
or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now  present  to  you 
is  a  sad  reality.  1  lay  aside  the  presumptuous  attitude 
of  an  instructor,  and  am  content  to  paint,  with  such 
colours  as  my  own  heart  furnishes,  that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed  than 
younelf  with  all  that  it  Imcomes  a  man  to  possess,  I  had 
solicited  for  this  work  tlie  ornament  of  his  name.  One 
more  gentle,  honourable,  innocent  and  brave ;  one  of 
more  exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil, 
and  yet  himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who  knows 
better  how  to  receive,  and  how  to  confer  a  benefit 
tboogh  he  must  ever  confer  far  more  than  he  can  re- 
ceive; one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  liighest  sense  of  the 
word,  of  purer  life  and  manners  I  never  knew  :  and  I 
had  already  been  fortunate  in  friendships  when  your 
name  was  addetl  to  the  list. 

In  tliat  patient  and  irreconcilcable  enmity  with  do- 
mestic and  political  tyranny  and  imposture  which  the 
tenor  of  your  life  has  illustrated,  and  which,  had  I 
health  and  talents  should  illuKtrate  mine,  let  us,  com- 
forting each  other  in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you  ! 

Your  affectionate  friend. 


PiacT  B.  Shilliy. 


Borne,  May  19, 18 19. 
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PREFACE. 


A  MANUScaiPT  was  communicated  to  me  during  my  tra- 
vels in  Italy  which  was  copied  from  the  archives  of  the 
Genci  Palace  at  Rome,  and  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  horrors  which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  noblest  and  rii^hest  families  of  that  city  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement  YIIl,  in  the  year,  1599.  The  story 
is,  that  an  old  man  having  spent  his  life  in  debauchery 
and  wickedness,  conceived  at  length  an  implacable  ha- 
tred towards  bis  children  ;  which  showed  itself  towards 
one  daughter  under  the  form  of  an  incestuous  panion, 
aggravated  by  every  circomstance  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
leset.    Tlw  dua^ks,  after  kng  and  vain  aiiempti  to 


escape  frt)m  what  slie  considered  a  perpetnal  contami- 
nation both  of  body  and  mind,  at  lengtb  plotted  with 
her  mothcMn-law  and  brother  to  murdnr  their  com- 
mon tyrant.  The  young  maiden,  who  was  urged  to  tliis 
tremendous  deed  by  an  impulse  which  overpowered  its 
horror,  was  evidently  a  most  gentle  and  aaiiable  being; 
a  creature  formed  to  adorn  and  be  admired,  and  thus 
violently  thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstance  and  opinion.    The  deed  was  quickly  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  prayers  made 
to  the  Pope  by  llie  highest  persons  in  Rome,  the  criminals 
were  put  to  death.     The  old  man  had  during  bis  life 
repeatedly  bought  his  pardon  from  the  Pope  for  capital 
crimes  of  the  most  enormous  and  unspeakable  kind,  at 
the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns;  the  death  there- 
fore  of  his  victims  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the 
love  of  justice.     The  Pope,  among  other  motives  for  se- 
verity, probably  felt  lliat  whoever  killed  the  Coant  Cenci 
deprived  his  treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious  murce  of 
revenue.    The  Papal  Government  fbrrocriy   look  the 
most  extraordinary  precautions  against  the  publicity  of 
facts  which  offer  so  tragical  a  demonstration  of  its  own 
wickedness  and  weakness;  so  that  the  eoramanication 
of  the  M.  S.  had  become,  until  very  lately,  a  mailer  of 
some  difficulty.     Such  a  story,  if  told  so  as  to  present 
to  the  reader  all  the  feelings  of  those  who  once  acted 
il,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  confidences  and  mis- 
givings,   their  various  interests,  passions  and  opinions, 
acting  upon  and  with  each  other,  yet  all  conspiring  to 
one  tremendous  end,  wouM  be  as  a  light  to  n;ake  appa- 
rent some  of  tlic  most  dark  and  secret  caverns  of  the 
human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  found  that  the  story  of  the 
Cenci  was  a  subject  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Itidian  so- 
ciety without  awakening  a  deep  and  breathless  inlenst; 
and  that  the  feelings  of  the  company  never  failed  to  in- 
cline to  a  romantic  pity  for  the  wrongs,  and  a  pa*- 
sionate  exculpation  of  the  horrible  deed  to  which  they 
urged  her,  who  has  been  mingled  two  centuries  with  the 
common  dust.  All  ranks  of  people  knew  the  outhort 
of  this  history,  and  participated  in  the  overwhelming 
interest  which  it  seems  to  have  the  magic  of  exciting 
in  the  human  heart.  I  had  a  copy  of  Guido's  picture 
of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved  in  the  Colonna  Palace, 
and  my  servant  instantly  recogniicd  it  as  the  portrait  of 

La  Cenci. 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which  the  story 
producesand  has  produced  for  two  centuries,  and  jmoof 
all  ranks  of  people  in  a  great  City,  where  the  imagina- 
tion is  kept  for  ever  active  and  awake,  first  Migi;e»ted  to 
me  the  conception  of  its  fitness  for  a  dramatic  purpose. 
In  fact  it  is  a  tragedy  which  has  already  received,  from 
iu  capacity  of  awakening  and  sustaining  ilic  sympalliy 
of  men,  approbation  and  success.  Nothing  remained, 
as  I  imagined,  but  to  clothe  it  to  the  apprehensions  of 
my  countrymen  in  such  language  and  action  as  would 
bring  it  home  to  tlieir  hearts.     The  deepest  and  tbe 
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sublimesC  tragic  compMitioiu,  King  Lear  and  the  two 
plays  in  which  the  tale  of  OGdipiM  is  told,  were  stories 
which  already  existed  in  tradition,  as  matters  of  popular 
belief  and  interest,  before  Shakspeare  and  Sophocles 
made  them  familiar  to  tlie  sympathy  of  all  succecdin(; 
generations  of  mankind. 

This  story  of  the  Ccnci  is  indeed  eminently  fearful 
and  monstrous :  any  thiof;  like  a  dry  exhibition  of  it  on 
the  sta(;e  would  be  insupportable.  The  person  who 
would  treat  such  a  subject  must  increase  the  ideal,  and 
dimini&h  the  actual  horror  of  the  events,  so  that  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  poetry  which  exists 
in  thc^>  tempestuous  sufferings  and  crimes,  may  miti- 
gate the  pain  of  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  de- 
formity from  which  they  spring.  There  must  also  be 
nothing  attempted  to  make  the  exhibition  subsenrient 
to  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  moral  purpose.  The  higli- 
est  moral  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species  of  the 
drama,  i«  the  teaching  the  human  heart,  through  its 
synipaihics  and  antipathies,  the  knowledge  of  itself;  in 
proportion  to  the  possession  of  which  knowledge,  every 
human  being  is  wise,  just,  sincere,  tolerant,  and  kind.  If 
du^rmas  can  do  more,  it  is  well :  but  a  drama  is  no  fit 
place  for  the  enforcement  of  them.  Undoubtedly,  no 
person  can  be  truly  dishonoured  by  the  act  of  another; 
and  the  fit  return  to  make  to  the  most  enormous  in- 
juries is  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  a  resolution  to 
rrmvert  the  injnrer  from  his  dark  passions  by  peace 
and  love.  Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement,  are  perni- 
cious mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had  thought  in  this  manner 
slie  would  have  been  wiser  and  belter ;  but  she  would 
never  have  been  a  tragic  character :  tlie  few  whom  such 
an  exhibition  would  have  interested,  could  never  have 
been  sufficiently  interested  for  a  dramatic  purpoae, 
from  the  want  of  finding  sympathy  in  tlieir  interest 
among  the  mass  who  surround  them.  It  is  in  the  rest- 
less and  anatomizing  c.isuistry  with  which  men  seek  the 
justification  of  ncatricc,  yet  feel  that  slie  has  done  what 
needs  justification ;  it  is  in  the  superstitious  horror  with 
which  they  contemplate  alike  her  wrongs  and  their  re- 
venge, that  the  dramatic  character  of  what  she  did  and 
suffered  consists. 

I  have  endeavoured  as  nearly  as  possible  to  represent 
the  characters  as  they  probably  were,  and  have  sought  to 
avoid  the  error  of  making  them  actuated  by  my  own 
conceptions  of  right  or  wrong,  false  or  true :  tlms  under 
a  thin  veil  converting  names  and  actions  of  tlie  sixteenth 
rentury  into  cold  impersonations  of  my  own  mind. 
They  are  represented  as  Catholics,  and  as  Catholics 
deeply  tinged  with  religion.  To  a  protestant  appre- 
hiMision  tlien:  will  appear  something  unnatural  in  the 
earnest  and  perpetual  sentiment  of  the  relations  between 
(■od  and  man  which  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci. 
It  uill  especially  be  startled  at  the  combination  of  an 
uiidoubting  persuasion  of  the  tnith  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, with  a  cool  and  determined  ]>er8everance  in 
enormous  guilt.  But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in  pro- 
testant countries,  a  cloak  to  be  worn  on  particular 
•lays ;  or  a  passport  which  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
railed  at  carry  with  them  to  exhibit ;  or  a  gloomy  pas- 
sion for  penetrating  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  our 
l>»fing,  which  terrifies  its  poiwcsHor  at  the  darkness  of  the 
^\^yss  to  the  blink  of  which  it  has  conducted  him.  Re- 
lii;i(»n  co-exists,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind  of  an  Italian 
Oitholic  with  a  faith  in  that  of  which  all  men  have  tlic 
most  certain  knowled(;i>.     It   is  interwoven  with  the 


whole  fabric  of  lift.  .It  to  adoration,  faith,  sabini«ioii, 
penitence,  blind  admiration ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  con- 
duet,  ft  has  no  neeesury  connexion  with  any  one  virtue. 
The  most  atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devoat,  and, 
without  any  shock  to  established  faith,  eoafeaa  himtdf 
to  be  so.  Religion  pervades  intensely  the  whole  frana 
of  society,  and  is,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind 
which  it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse; 
a  refuge :  never  a  check.  Cenci  himself  built  a  chapel 
in  the  court  of  his  Palace,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Thomaa 
the  Apostle,  and  established  masses  for  the  peace  of  hb 
soul.  Thus  in  the  first  scene  of  tlie  fourth  act  Lucretia'a 
design  in  exposing  herself  to  tlie  consequences  of  an  ex- 
postulation with  Cenci  after  having  administered  the 
opiate,  was  to  induce  him  by  a  feigned  tale  to  confeaa 
himself  before  death ;  this  being  esteemed  by  Catholict 
as  essential  to  salvation  ;  and  she  only  relinquuhes  her 
purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her  peneverance  would 
expose  Beatrice  to  new  outrages. 

1  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  writing  this  play 
the  introduction  of  what  is  commonly  called  mere  poetry, 
and  I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  found  a  detached 
simile  or  a  single  isolated  description,  unlcn  Beatrice's 
description  of  the  chasm  appointed  for  her  father's  mar- 
dcr  sliould  lie  judged  to  be  of  that  nature.' 

In  a  dramatic  composition  the  imagery  and  the  pas- 
sion should  interpenetrate  one  another,  the  former 
being  reserved  simply  for  the  full  development  and 
illustration  of  the  latter.  Imagination  is  as  the  immortal 
God  which  should  assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of 
mortal  passion.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  remote  and  the 
most  familiar  imagery  may  alike  be  fit  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses when  employed  in  the  illustration  of  strong  feel- 
ing, which  raises  what  is  low,  and  levels  to  the  apprdMn- 
sion  that  which  u  lofty,  casting  over  all  the  shadow  oi 
its  own  greatness.  In  other  respects  I  have  written  more 
carelessly;  that  is, without  an  over-fastidious  and  learn- 
ed clioicc  of  words.  In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree  with 
those  modem  critics  who  assert,  that  in  order  to  move 
men  to  true  sympathy  we  must  use  the  ^miliar  language 
of  men ;  and  that  our  great  ancestors  tlie  ancient  English 
poets  arc  the  writers,  a  study  of  whom  might  incite  us 
to  do  that  for  our  own  age  which  they  have  done  for 
theirs.  But  it  must  be  the  real  language  of  men  in 
general  and  not  that  of  any  particular  class  to  whose 
society  the  writer  happens  to  belong.  So  much  for  what 
I  have  attempted :  I  need  not  lie  assured  that  success  u  a 
very  different  matter;  particularly  for  one  whose  atten- 
tion has  but  newly  been  awakened  to  the  study  of  dra- 
matic literature. 

I  endeavoured  whilst  at  Rome  to  observe  snch  monn- 
ments  of  this  story  as  might  be  accessible  to  a  stranger. 
The  portniit  of  Beatrice  at  the  Golonfia  Pialace  to  most 
admirable  as  a  work  of  art :  it  was  taken  by  Guido  dur- 
ing her  confinement  in  prison.  But  it  to  most  interesting 
as  a  just  representation  of  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  Nature.  There  to  a  fixed  and  pale 
composure  upon  the  features :  she  seems  sad  and  strickerf 
down  in  spirit,  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened 
by  the  patience  of  gendeness.  Her  head  to  bound  vrith 
foliU  of  whito  drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strings 
of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  ^11  about  her  neck.  Tlie 
moulding  of  her  face  to  exquisitely  delicate;  the  eye-brows 

>  An  itlva  io  ibis  ipoecb  was  •aocriled  by  ■  aott  •■bllac  paMSfs 
in  •  El  Purgaioriu  de  Sao  l^trIcio<  of  Calderoa  :  ihe  oaly  plsffls- 
rian  wUcfa  I  bate  iotetitioiiaili  comaiued  \»  ^kA'wV^ -^w». 
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ara  distinct  and  arched :  the  lips  have  that  permanent 
mwBiing  of  ima^nation  and  lensibility  which  suffering 
haa  Dot  repressed,  and  which  itseems  as  if  death  scarcely 
coald  extinguish.  Her  forehead  b  large  and  clear;  her 
eyet,which  we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity, 
are  swollen  with  weeping  and  lustreless,  hut  beautifully 
tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simpli- 
city and  dignity  which,  united  witli  her  exquisite  loveli- 
ntm  and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly  pathetic.  Bea- 
trice Genci  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  persons 
in  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwell  togctlier  without 
dastroying  one  another :  her  nature  was  simple  and  pro- 
found. The  crimes  and  miseries  in  which  she  was  an 
aelor  and  a  suffoner  are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in 
which  circumstances  clothed  her  for  her  impersonation 
on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

The  Genci  Palace  is  of  great  extent ;  and  though  in 
part  modernized,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  and  gloomy 
pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  same  state  as  during 
the  dreadful  scenes  which  are  tlic  subject  of  this  tragedy. 
The  Palace  b  situated  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Rome, 
near  tlie  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the  upper  win- 
dows you  see  the  immense  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine  half 
bidden  under  their  profuse  overgrowth  of  trees.  There 
b  a  court  in  one  part  of  the  palace  (perhaps  that  in 
which  Genci  built  the  Chapel  to  St  Thomas),  supported 
by  granite  columns  and  adorned  with  antique  friezes  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  built  up,  according  to  the  ancient 
Italian  foshion,  with  balcony  over  balcony  of  open  work. 
One  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  formed  of  immense  stones 
and  leading  dirough  a  passage,  dark  and  lofty  and 
opening  into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me 
particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrelb,  I  could  obtain  no  further  in- 
formation than  that  which  b  to  be  found  in  the  manu- 
script 
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Bis  sons. 


MEN. 
Court  Fiarcbsoo  Gxnci. 

GlAGOMO, 

BitNAaoo, 
CAaoiNSL  Camillo. 
OtstNo,  a  Prelate. 
SknLLk,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

OUMPIO 

Maszio 

AwiMUs,  servant  to  Cenci. 

Nobles t  Judges f  Guards f  Servants. 

WOMEN. 

LuGBBTiA,  Wife  of  Cenci,  and  sUp-mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. 
BiATUCB,  his  daughter. 


Assassins. 


TheScBNB  lies  principally  in  Rome,  but  changes  during 
the  fourth  Act  to  Petrella,  a  castle  among  the  Apu- 
lia Appenines. 

TiMB.  Daring  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIU. 
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THE  CENCI. 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  I. 

jin  Apartment  in  the  Cb.ici  Palace. 

Enter  Count  Cbnci,  and  Cabdinal  Gamilld. 

CAMILLO. 

That  matter  of  the  murder  is  hush'd  up 

If  you  consent  to  yield  his  lloline&s 

Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincinn  gate. — 

It  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 

To  bend  him  to  this  point :  he  said  that  you 

Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold  ; 

That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  compounded 

Enrich'd  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 

An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live  : — 

But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills,  little  consut 

Witli  making  it  a  daily  marl  of  guilt 

So  manifold  and  hiduous  as  the  deeds 

Which  you  scarce  hide  from  men'l  revolted  eyes. 

cbnci. 
The  third  of  my  possessions — let  it  go ! 
Aye,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground. 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  next  time  I  compounded  with  hb  uncle  : 
I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so! 
Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  lamp — shall  see 
That  which  the  vassnl  threalen'd  lo  divulge 
Whose  throat  b  choked  with  dust  for  his  reward. 
The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 
That  hb  most  worihlciw  life : — it  angers  me! 
Respited  from  Hell ! — So  may  the  Devil 
Respite  their  soub  from  Heavun.  No  doubt  Pope  Clement, 
And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 
That  the  apostle  Peter  and  the  Mints 
Will  grant  for  their  sake  that  I  lon^;  enjoy 
Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  length  of  days 
Wherein  to  art  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewards 
Of  their  revenue. — But  much  yet  remains 
To  which  they  show  no  title. 

CAMILLO. 

Oh,  Count  Cenci! 
So  much  that  thou  might'st  honourably  live. 
And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart,   • 
And  with  thy  God,  and  with  the  offirnded  world. 
How  hideously  look  deeds  of  lu^t  and  blood 
Through  those  snow-white  and  venerable  liairs! — 
Your  children  should  be  silting  round  you  now, 
But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written  there. 
Where  is  your  wife?  Where  is  your  jjenlle  daughlerT 
Methinks  her  sweet  looks,  which  m.ike  all  things  else 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  hend  within  you. 
Why  is  she  barr'd  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomplaining  wrongs? 
Talk  with  me.  Count,— -you  know  I  mean  you  well. 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  fiery  youth 
Watching  its  bold  and  bad  career,  as  men 
Watch  meteors,  but  it  vaubh'd  uot — I  niark'd 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood ;  now 
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Do  I  behold  you  in  dtthonoai'd  age 
Chained  with  a  thousand  unrepented  crimei. 
Yet  I  have  erer  hoped  yoa  would  amend, 
And  in  that  hope  have  saved  your  life  three  times. 

CIRCI. 

For  which  Aldobrandino  owck  you  now 

My  fief  beyond  the  Pincian. — Cardinal, 

One  chinjj,  I  pray  you,  recollect  henceforth. 

And  so  we  shall  converse  with  less  restraint. 

A  man  you  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and  daughter— 

He  was  accustom'd  to  frequent  my  house ; 

So  the  neit  day  his  wife  and  daughter  came 

And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him;  and  I  smiled  : 

I  think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

CAMILLO. 

Thou  execrable  man,  beware! — 

CKRCI. 

Of  thee? 
Xay  (his  is  idle : — We  should  know  each  other. 
As  to  my  character  for  what  men  call  crime, 
Seeing  1  please  my  senses  as  I  list. 
And  vindicate  that  right  with  force  or  guile. 
It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  not 
If  1  discuss  it  with  you.     I  may  speak 
Alike  to  you  and  my  own  conscious  heart — 
For  you  give  out  that  you  have  half  reform'd  me. 
Therefore  strong  vanity  will  keep  you  silent 
If  fear  should  not ;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt. 
All  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury. 
All  men  enjoy  revenge;  and  most  exult 
Over  the  tortures  they  can  never  feel — 
Flattering  their  secret  peace  with  others*  paio. 
But  I  delight  in  nothing  else.     1  love 
The  sight  of  agony,  and  the  sense  of  joy, 
When  this  shall  be  another's,  and  that  mine. 
And  I  have  no  remorse  and  little  fear, 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 
This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,  until  now 
Any  design  my  captious  fancy  makes 
Tlie  picture  of  its  wish,  and  it  forms  none  ' 

But  such  as  men  like  you  would  start  to  know, 
Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred 
Until  it  be  accomplish'd. 

CAMILLO. 

Art  thou  not 
Blost  miserable? 

CINCI. 

Why  miserable  ? — 
No. — I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Ilarden'd ; — which  they  must  he  in  impudence, 
So  to  revile  a  man's  peculiar  taste. 
Tnie,  I  was  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Manhood  remain'd  to  act  the  thing  I  thought; 
While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge;  and  now 
Invention  palls: — Aye,  we  must  all  grow  old  — 
But  that  there  yet  remains  a  deed  to  act 
Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mine — I'd  do, — I  know  not  what. 
\\  hen  I  was  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleasure ;  and  I  fed  on  honey  sweets  : 
Men,  by  St  Thomas!  cannot  live  like  bees. 
And  I  {jew  tired-: — yet,  till  I  kill'd  a  foe. 
And  heard  his  groans,  and  heard  his  children's  groans. 
Knew  I  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth. 
Which  now  delights  me  little.     I  the  rather 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals, 


The  dry  fix'd  eye-ball ;  the  pale  qniverii^  Up, 
Which  tell  me  that  the  ^irit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  tweat  of  GhrNt 
I  rarely  kill  the  body  which  preserres. 
Like  a  strong  prison,  tlie  soul  within  my  power, 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. 

tAMlLLO. 

Hell's  most  abandon'd  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt. 
Speak  to  his  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  me, 
I  thank  my  God  that  1  believe  you  not. 

Enter  Andua. 

ARDEKA. 

My  Lord,  a  gentleman  from  Salamanca 
Would  speak  with  you. 

CKIfCI. 

Bid  him  attend  me  in  the  grand  saloon. 

.[Fxit  Andua. 

CAMILLO 

Farewell ;  and  I  will  pray 

AlmiQhty  God  that  thy  ^Ise,  impious  words 

Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  tliee. 

[ExitCxMiLLO. 

CBIfCI. 

The  third  of  my  possessions !  I  must  use 

Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  sword, 

Falls  from  my  wither'd  hand.     But  yesterday 

There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 

Fourfold  provision  for  my  cursed  sons; 

Whom  I  have  sent  from  Rome  to  Salamanca, 

Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  off; 

And  meaning,  if  1  could,  to  starve  tliem  there. 

I  pray  thee,  God,  send  some  quick  death  upon  them  1 

Bernardo  and  my  wife  could  not  be  worse  * 

If  dead  and  damn'd : — then,  as  to  Beatrice — 

[Loi^ing  around  him  suspieknufy, 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door; 
What  if  they  should?     And  yet  I  need  not  speak  j 

Though  the  heart  triumphs  with  itself  in  words. 
O,  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shall  not  hear 
What  now  I  tliink!  Thou,  pavement,  whieh  I  tiMd 
Towards  her  chamber,— let  your  echoes  talk 
Of  my  imperious  step  scorning  surprise. 
But  not  of  my  intent ! — Andrea ! 

EnUr  Akdika. 

▲NDSIA. 

My  lord? 

CIXCI. 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evening : — no,  at  midnight  and  alone. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 

J  garden  of  the  Cenci  Palace. 

Enter  Bjutiici  and  Oasiao,  as  in  conversation, 

BIATaiCX. 

Pervert  not  truth, 

Orsino.    You  remember  where  we  held 

That  conversation ; — nay,  we  see  the  spot 

Even  from  this  cypress ; — two  long  years  are  pasc 

Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath 

The  moon-light  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine, 

I  did  confess  to  yoa  my  lecreC  mind. 
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OMIKO. 

Yoo  Mid  yoa  lofad  aw  tbtft. 


Toa  tft  a  Pritit: 
apmk  to  me  not  of  lovo. 

oumo. 

I  may  obtaio 
Tbo  disptmation  of  the  Fopo  to  marry. 
Itcinin  I  am  a  Priett,  do  yoo  beliere 
Tour  image,  a*  the  hoaler  eome  struck  deer, 
raUoivt  me  DOC  whether  1  wake  or  sleep? 

BI4T1ICI. 

As  I  Wfe  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love ; 

Bad  yoo  a  dispenrntioD,  1  hate  not; 

Hor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 

Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle  lady 

To  whom  1  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thonghts. 

Must  suffer  what  I  still  have  strength  to  diars. 

Alas,  Orsino!  All  the  love  that  once 

1  fdt  for  you,  » turned  to  bitter  pain. 

Ours  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you  first 

Broke,  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 

And  yet  I  love  you  siiU,  but  holily, 

Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might; 

And  so  1  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 

And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  sliall  jiot  marry. 

Tou  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  niB  not.— Ah,  wretched  that  I  am ! 

Where  shall  I  (urn?   Even  now  you  look  on  me 

As  yon  were  not  my  friend,  and  aa  if  you 

Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  with  false  smiles 

Halung  my  true  suspicion  seem  your  wrong. 

Ah !  No,  forgive  me;  sorrow  makes  roe  seem 

Sterner  than  else  my  nature  might  have  been ; 

I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts. 

And  they  forebode, — but  what  can  they  forebode 

Worse  than  1  now  endure  ? 

oasiao. 

All  will  be  well. 
H  the  petition  yet  prepared  1  You  know, 
Hy  seal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint. 

BBATaiCl. 

Tour  seal  for  all  I  wish ;— Ah  me,  you  are  cold ! 
Yow  utmost  skill — speak  but  one  word— 

{A$id€.)  Alas! 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am, 
line  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend ! 

(7b  OasiMo.) 
Tim  night  my  father  gives  a  sumptuous  feast, 
Orsino  i  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  Salamanca,  from  my  brothers  there, 
And  vrith  this  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks 
His  inward  hate.    'T  is  bold  hypocrisy 
For  he  would  gladlier  celebrate  their  deaths. 
Which  I  have  heard  lum  pray  for  on  hb  knees: 
Great  God  !  that  such  a  father  should  be  mine ! 
But  there  is  mighty  preparation  made. 
And  all  our  kin,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there, 
And  all  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  MelWr 
Attire  ourselves  in  festival  array. 
Poor  lady!  She  expects  some  happy  chaDge 
In  his  dark  spirit  from  this  act;  I  Bone. 


I  At  auppw  I  will  give  y«i  the  pelilloB: 

Till  wiMn— CuvwelL 

oasiao. 
FareweQ. 

[Exit  BsaTBioB. 

IkMwdMV^ 
Will  ne'er  ab«>lve  me  from  mypriartiy  ww 
Bot  by  abeolving  me  from  the  ravomw 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see;  and,  Bealriea, 
I  think  fio  win  tliee  at  an  eaner  rata. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  doqnenC  petition  t 
He  might  bcelow  her  on  some  poor  rsUtion 
Of  his  sixth  coosaa,  as  he  did  her  sister. 
And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  aeceaa. 
Then  aa  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father. 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration  :— 
Old  men  are  testy  and  will  have  their  wray ; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  slave. 
And  live  a  free  Ufe  as  to  wine  or  womMi, 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  retnra 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rale  hb  wife  and  childceii ; 
Daughters  and  vrives  call  this  foul  tyrumy. 
I  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  cooadenee 
There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  aufffcr 
From  the  devices  of  my  k»ve— A  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  noL    Yet  I  fear 
Her  subde  mind,  her  avre-inspiring  gaaa, 
Whose  beama  anatomise  me  nerve  hy  narva 
And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  lo  aaa 
My  hidden  thoughts.--Ah,  no  I  A  friandleM  girl 
Who  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope:— 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  Antelope's  eyn. 
If  she  escape  me. 


[Bxit 


SCENE  HI. 

J  nta^nifieent  BM  in  tlu  Cwnd  FaUee. 

J  Banquet  Enter  Cxaci,  Lucietia.  Baaraica,  Oasiao, 

Camili^,  Noblis. 

CBRCI. 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen ;  welcome  ye. 

Princes  and  Cardinals,  Pillars  of  the  church. 

Whose  presence  honours  our  festivity. 

I  have  too  long  lived  like  an  Anchorite, 

And  in  my  absence  from  your  merry  meetings 

An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  me; 

But  I  do  hope  that  you,  my  noble  friends. 

When  you  have  shared  the  eolertainment  here, 

And  heard  tlie  pious  cause  for  which  't  is  given. 

And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  together. 

Will  think  me  flesh  and  blood  aa  weU  as  you ; 

Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so. 

But  tenderhearted,  meek  and  pitiful. 

nasT  ouxsT. 
In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  seem  too  light  of  heart. 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man. 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumour  pins  on  you. 

[lb  his 
I  never  saw  such  blithe  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye! 

SXCOMD  OUBSt. 

Some  most  desired  event. 
In  which  we  all  demand  a  coaunon  joy, 
I  Has  brought  ua  hither;  let  ua  hear  it,  Coonc 
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CBNCI. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  desired  erent. 
If  when  a  parent  from  a  parent's  heart 
Lifts  from  this  earth  to  the  grrat  Father  of  all 
A  prayer,  both  when  he  lays  him  down  to  sleep, 
And  when  he  rises  up  from  dreaming  il; 
One  supplication,  one  desire,  one  hope. 
That  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  his  two  sobs 
Even  all  that  he  demands  in  their  regard — 
And  suddenly  beyond  his  dearest  hope. 
It  is  accoroplish'd,  he  should  then  rejoice. 
And  call  his  friends  and  kinsmen  to  a  feaaC, 
And  task  tlieir  love  to  grace  his  merriment. 
Then  honour  me  thus  for — for  I  am  be. 

BIATRICI  {to  LuCEITIA). 

Great  God !  How  horrible !  Some  dreadful  ill 
Must  have  befallen  my  brothers. 

LucarriA. 

Fear  not,  Child, 
lie  speaks  too  frankly. 

BIATIICB. 

Ah !  My  blood  runs  cold. 
I  fear  tliat  wicked  laughter  round  his  eye. 
Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  even  to  the  hair. 

CBNCI. 

Here  are  the  letters  brought  from  Salamanca ; 

Beatrice,  read  tliem  to  your  mother.     God  I 

I  thank  thee !  In  one  night  didst  thou  perform, 

By  ways  inscrutable,  the  thing  I  sought. 

My  disobedient  and  rebellious  sons 

Are  dead!— Why  dead!— What  means  this  change  of 

cheer? 
You  bear  me  not,  I  tell  you  they  are  dead  ; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more : 
The  tapers  that  did  light  them  the  dark  way 
Are  their  last  cosL     The  Pope,  I  think,  will  not 
iCvpcct  I  should  nuiintain  them  in  their  coffins. 
Rejoice  with  me— my  heart  is  wondruus  glad. 
BBATBics.  (LucBBTiA  sittks,  half  failing  I  Bbatbicb 

supports  her.) 
It  is  not  true '. — Dear  lady,  pray  look  up. 
Had  it  been  true,  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
Ho  would  not  live  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
Unnatural  man,  thou  knowest  that  it  is  false. 

CBNCI. 

Aye,  as  the  word  of  God ;  whom  here  I  call 

To  witness  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth ; — 

And  vihose  most  favouring  Providence  was  shown 

£ven  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.      For  Rocco 

Was  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen  others. 

When  the  Church  fell  and  crush'd  him  to  a  mummy. 

The  rest  escaped  unhurt.     Cristofano 

Wd«  stahb'd  in  error  by  a  jealous  man. 

Whilst  she  he  loved  was  sleeping  with  his  rival; 

All  in  the  self  same  hour  of  the  same  night ; 

Which  shows  that  Heaven  has  special  care  of  me. 

I  b^  those  friends  who  love  me,  that  they  mark 

The  day  a  feast  upon  their  calendars. 

It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  : 

Aye,  read  the  letters  if  you  doubt  my  oath. 

{The  assembly  appears  confused;  Mveral  of  the 
guests  rise. 

FIRST  GUBST. 

Oh,  horrible!  I  will  depart. — 

SBCORD  aOBST. 

Andl.— 


TllBD  GITBrr. 

No,  Stay ! 
I  do  believe  it  b  some  jest;  though  fsithl 
T  is  mocking  us  somewhat  too  solemnly. 
I  think  his  son  has  married  the  Infanta. 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  El  Dorado 
1  is  but  to  season  some  such  news;  jMay,  stay! 
1  see  *t  is  only  raillery  by  his  smile. 

CBNCI  (filing  a  bowl  ofwine^  and  lifting  it  up). 
Oh,  thon  bright  wine,  whose  purple  splendor  leaps 
And  bubbles  gaily  in  this  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamp-light,  as  my  spirits  do, 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accursed  sons! 
Gould  I  believe  thou  wert  their  mingled  blood. 
Then  would  I  taste  thee  like,a  sacrament. 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in  Hell, 
Who,  if  a  foiher's  curses,  as  men  say, 
Climb  with  swift  wings  after  their  childrens  souls, 
And  drag  them  from  the  very  throne  of  Heaven, 
Now  triumphs  in  my  triumph ! — But  thon  art 
Superfluous;  I  have  drnnken  deep  of  joy. 
And  I  will  taste  no  other  wine  to  night. 
Here,  Andrea !  Bear  the  bowl  around. 
A  6UBST  (riitfi^). 

Thou  wretch ! 
Will  none  among  this  noble  company 
Check  the  abandon'd  villain  7 

CAMILLO. 

For  God's  sake. 
Let  me  dismiss  the  guests !  You  are  insane. 
Some  ill  will  come  of  this. 

SBCOND  GUBST. 

Seize,  silence  Infli ! 

FIRST  GUBST. 

I  will! 

THIRD  GUBST. 

And  I! 
CBNCI  {addressing  those  who  rise  wiA  a  tkrealeniHg 

gesture). 
Who  moves?  Who  speaks? 

[Tttniiti^  to  ike  Company. 
T  k  nothing. 
Enjoy  yourselves. — Beware !  for  my  revenge 
Is  as  the  seaFd  commission  of  a  king, 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  mnrderer. 

[The  Banquet  is  broken  upg  several  of  Ae 
Guests  are  departing. 

BBATRICB. 

I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests; 

What  although  tyranny,  and  impious  hate 

Stand  shelter'd  by  a  father's  hoary  hair? 

What  if 't  is  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbe 

Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs  ?  What,  if  we. 

The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  hb  own  flesh, 

lib  children  and  hb  wife,  whom  he  b  bound 

To  love  and  shelter?  Shall  we  therefore  find 

No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world? 

Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  mmt  have  blotted  out 

First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone  mind 

Till  it  thus  vanqubh  shame  and  fear !  Oh,  think 

I  have  borne  much,  and  kiss'd  ilie  sacred  hand 

Which  crush'd  HB  lo  the  earth,  and  thought  its  stroke 

Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement ! 

Have  excused  much,  doubted ;  and  when  no  doubt 

Remained,  have  sooght  by  patience,  love  and  tears 

To  soften  him ;  aod  when  thb  cquHxavVm 
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I  liii\i*  kiii'li  down  lhniu|;li  ihr  loii(;  icWplfW  iii(*lits 
Atiil  lilli>«l  ii|>  to  (mvI,  ihu  f.illifi  of  .ill, 
|>»iMioiiiiii*  |ii.ivt'r»  -  uuil  \«lifii  llu>M>  wire  uot  heard 
I  lirtvc  bIiII  hoiiif,  -uniil  1  imvl  you  liciv, 
PniK'fK  itiid  kinsiiirii,  At  lliit  ltiilrt«u»  fvJM 
(livrii  .11  HIV  ttiollifi*  ilralliK.    Two  yi  roinaui, 
llu  ^mU*  n'liiain*  miil  I,  mlioiii  if  y  ».ni'  not, 
Yi*  lii.iY  Mtoii  iJian'  *u«-li  iiifiitiiii'iil  A(iAin 
Ak  f.illici»  iii>iKi*  o\fr  llu'tr  iliililu'ir^  (>rjvi^. 
Oh:  riiiuvdoloiUM.  thou  jii  oui  m-.ir  kiu&uun. 
Carthiul,  ihoii  4ri  ihf  IVik**  riuiiiilH'rUin, 
tliiiiino,  ihoii  ,«ii  I'hK-t  juMitian, 
T*kc  UB«w.(\  ■ 

C^v-i.    \Ht  Ka*  hrfH  tonivri.'n^  «-iHC.i«iU.o 
tilt  tin./  l\i-  A'r«t  f**itt  of  B^4TIICk'!i  *p^ech; 
Kf  k^.itytSr  %\*txlH*u*n.  .1*1./  ••.•u- a livrf !««'<«. 
I  li»»|».'  iii\  .;o%st  tiK'ii.U  h<i>f 
Will  liiiiik  «»f  lh«-it  owu  tl4ii{;!iu-i>  -  oi  |s-i-h.«|<» 

I   ()|  ilicii  own  ihi%«A(^     U'tvic  \}.\^\  U'litt  JU  cur 

I    To  Oii»  \AiUt  {itil 

I  Uiiv  vM  op«-  !«v'\  %>a  uw  ' 

,'     Noik*  Alt^WVI  '    ^*  til   O'.l.-  |\l  .till  O^Cl'sMI 

*S  IX  II  r*.  t«  )  «.-.■  ;».♦.  1'.'.  >.'iiu"  fv'im 
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Beast  that  (hon  art !  Fair  and  yet  terrible! 

I  know  a  charm  sliall  maku  thee  meek  and  tame. 

Now  get  thee  from  my  ught!  [Exit  Biatuci. 

Here,  Andrea, 

Fill  up  this  goblet  with  Greek  wine.     I  aaid 

I  would  not  drink  this  evening,  but  I  must ; 

For,  strange  to  say,  1  feci  my  spirits  fail 

With  thinking  what  1  have  decreed  to  do. 

[Drinking  the  wine. 

Be  llmu  tlie  reM>lution  of  quick  youth 

Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpoae  stcni, 

And  jf.o'k  firm,  roUi,  subtle  villany; 

\i  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 
■  Which  1  did  thirst  to  drink.   The  cliarm  works  well; 

it  must  be  done ,  it  shall  be  done,  1  swear  j 
I  *  [Eat 
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!  ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
Jn  Afartment  in  fAe  Tenci  Pmlace. 
Emrr  LroKiTii  and  Bu!f4ioo. 

LUi'SITU. 

W^««  r.*i.  tr.r  ■:.n:'tf  S-^v.  i.e  aruck  hut  me. 
X\   o  ■  I*  '  S'rT»<  J.-.T**r  ■■r.-'n.rv     In  truth,  if  he 
Wxi  K      .':  X.'.  \i  \:ii  i.'Qtf  X  kmJi-r  JerJ. 
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W..  ..i»i  r:.-  ..-:■  ,-r  :":>.=■:  lut  only  iliee  '. 
\  .'i  nwv  v.  ■;    tVoc^i  I    ."IS  you  as  et  own. 
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As  if  one  thought  were  orcr  strong  for  you: 
Your  eyeft  hare  a  chill  glare;  oh,  dearest  child! 
Are  you  gone  mad  7  If  ool,  pray  si)eak  lo  me. 

BEATRICE. 

You  see  I  am  not  mad;  I  speak  to  you. 

LUCRBTIA. 

You  Lilk'd  of  something  that  your  fother  did 

After  that  dreadful  feast?  Could  it  be  worse 

Than  when  he  smiled,  and  cried.  My  sons  are  dead  ! 

And  every  one  look'd  in  his  neighbours  foce 

To  see  if  others  were  as  white  as  he? 

At  the  first  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood 

Rush  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance; 

And  when  it  past  I  s.it  all  weak  and  wild; 

Whilst  you  alone  stood  up,  and  with  strong  words 

Check'd  his  unnatural  pride ;  and  I  could  see 

The  devil  was  rebuked  that  lives  in  him. 

Until  this  liouV  thus  you  have  ever  stood 

Rch^ccn  ua  and  your  father's  moody  wrath 

Like  a  protecting  presence :  your  firm  mind 

Has  been  our  only  refuge  aiki  defence: 

What  can  have  thus  subdued  it?    What  can  now 

Have  given  you  that  cold  melancholy  look> 

Succeeding  lo  your  unaccustom'd  fear? 

BBATEICE. 

What  is  it  that  you  say?  1  was  just  thinking 

T  were  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 

3Icn,  like  my  father,  have  been  dark  and  bloody, 

Yet  never — O !  before  worse  comes  of  it, 

'T  were  wise  to  die :  it  ends  in  that  at  last. 

LUCRBTIA. 

Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child  !  Tell  me  at  once 
What  did  your  father  do  or  say  to  youl 
He  stay'd  not  after  that  accursed  feast 
One  moment  in  your  chamber. — Speak  to  me. 

BBtRABDO. 

Oh,  sister,  sister,  prithee,  speak  to  usl 

BEATS icB  [speaking  very  tlowfy  wUh  a  forced 
calmness. 

It  was  one  word,  Mother,  one  little  word ; 

One  look,  one  smile.  [tfiUUy. 

Oh  !  he  has  trampled  me 
Under  his  feet,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
My  pallid  cheeks.     And  he  has  given  us  all 
Ditch-water,  and  the  fever-stricken  flesh 
Of  buffaloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve, 
And  we  have  eaten. — He  has  made  me  look 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  rust 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs, 
And  I  have  never  yet  dcspair'd — but  now ! 
What  would  I  say?  [Recovering  herself. 

Ah !  no,  *t  is  nothing  new. 
The  sufferings  we  all  share  have  made  me  wild : 
lie  only  struck  and  cursed  me  as  he  pass'd ; 
He  said,  he  look'd,  he  did, — nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disorder'd  me. 
Alas !  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty, 
I  should  preserve  my  senses  for  your  sake. 

LUCRBTIA. 

Nay,  Beatrice;  have  courage,  my  sweet  girl. 

If  any  one  despairs  it  should  be  I, 

Who  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  live  with  him 

Till  God  in  piry  call  for  him  or  me; 

For  you  may,  like  your  sister,  find  some  husband, 

And  smile,  years  hence,  with  children  rotuid  your  knees; 


Whilst  I,  then  dead,  and  all  this  hideont  coil, 
Shall  be  remenber^d  only  as  a  dream. 

BBATBICB. 

Talk  not  to  me,  dear  lady,  of  a  husband : 

Did  you  not  nurse  me  when  my  mother  died  ? 

Did  you  not  shield  me  and  that  dearest  boy  ? 

And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  you 

In  infancy,  with  gentle  words  and  looks 

To  win  our  fiather  not  to  murder  us  ? 

And  shall  I  now  desert  you  ?  May  the  ghost 

Of  my  dead  Mother  plead  against  my  soal 

If  I  abandon  her  who  fill'd  the  place 

She  left,  with  more,  even,  than  a  mother^s  loTe ! 

BBRNABDO. 

And  I  am  of  my  sisters  mind.    Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretchedness. 
Even  though  the  Pope  should  make  me  free  to  live 
In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age, 
With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you.  Mother ! 

LUCRBTIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children ! 

Enter  Cbaci,  suddenly. 

CBRCI. 

What,  Beatrice  here! 
Come  hither !     [She  shrinks  back,  and  covers  her  fkce. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  fece,  't  is  fair; 
Look  up!  Why,  yesternight  you  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me. 
Bending  a  stem  and  an  inquiring  brow 
On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you — but  in  vain. 

BEATRICE  {wildly  y  staggering  towards  the  door). 
Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape!  Hide  me,  oh  God! 

CENCI. 

Then  it  was  1  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  pretence,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you — from  this  day  and  hour 
Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearieas  eye. 
And  brow  superior,  and  imalter'd  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tenderness  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind  ; 
Me  least  of  all.     Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber. 
Thou  too,  loathed  image  of  thy  cursed  mother, 

[To  Bbrnabdo. 
Thy  milky,  meek  foce  makes  me  sick  with  hate ! 

[Exeunt  Bbatbicb  and  Bbrn abdo. 
{j4side.)  So  much  has  past  between  lu  as  must  make 
Me  bold,  her  fearful. — 'T  is  an  awful  thing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive : 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank. 
And  try  the  chill  stream  with  their  feet ;  once  in — 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joy ! 

LUCRBTIA  {advancing  timidly  towards  him). 
Oh,  husband!  Pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice, 
She  meant  not  any  ill. 

CBNCt. 

Nor  you  perhaps  ? 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught  by  rote 
Parricide  with  his  alphabet?    Nor  Giacomo  ? 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatural  sons,  who  stirr'd 
Enmity  up  against  me  with  the  Pope? 
Whom  in  one  night  merciful  God  cut  off: 
Innocent  lambs  *    They  thotu^syiV  xioV  «xk^  *^ . 
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CKMCL 

«■  toddhrer  to«: 
F«r  aHea  tball  ihtf*  Le  aoae  bai  iboK  «bo  dare 
All  ilmmpk^mA  ipaemam  dm  wfajcfa  I  commawl 
Cto  WadaorfLiy  nnt  i  tlull  aef  oat:  too  know 
Tint  »«a^  rwrk,  the  CaMle  of  PetrdU, 
T  »  %aMj  waird,  and  aMnied  rooad 
lift d— ynni  ander  pwmd.  and  iu thick 
Skmer  told  lain;  thom^  tbcy  have  keud  and 
What  aui^t  make  daad»  ibia^  *P*!*^ — ^li^  ^  V^ 

Make  <perdieil  prepiniioa  for  the  jourarr! 

[£jaf  LccftKTiA. 
i  The  all  beboldios  mn  yrt  ahiiM* ;  i  bear 
A  boay  flir  of  Bien  abooi  the  streets : 
I  see  the  bri^l  sky  thnm^  the  window  paaes : 
it  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peeriog  day; 
Laad,  li^t,  sospicious,  full  of  eyes  and  eai*, 
Aad  eirery  little  comer,  nook  and  hole 
is  penetrated  with  the  iasoleot  light. 
Coaae  darkness!  Yet,  what  is  the  day  to  me? 
And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  nif^t,  who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confbond  both  night  and  day? 
T  is  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 
Of  horror :  if  there  be  a  sun  in  bearen. 
She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  iu  beams; 
Nor  feal  iu  warmth.     Let  her  then  wish  for  night; 
The  act  I  tbiok  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
For  ma :  1  bear  a  darker  deadlier  gloom 
Tlian  the  earth's  sliade,  or  inlerlnnar  air, 
tW  constellations  qnencb'd  in  muikicst  doud. 
In  which  1  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 
Towards  my  purpose.— Would  that  it  were  done! 

[£nt. 
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.ffyoa, 
lUBUceu  v ' 
beds  of  down,  and  deneate  food, 

reffuire? 

CAVIUUft. 

pies;t 
MACoao. 
T  is  hard  for  a  iras  ana  to  bear :  bat  I 
a  dear  wifc,  a  lady  of  high 

ia  in  hoar  I  Icat  say  Cither, 
a  aoad  ar  witaess  lo  the  deed : 
iaherit  her  fiae  J 
The  fairest  ueataics  in  this  breadtiag  world; 
Aad  she  aad  ikey  reproach  me  not.    Cardiaal, 
Do  yoa  aol  ihiak  the  iN»pe  would  ialerpoae 
Aad  siRtrh  aathoritr  bnoadlhe  law? 

oanxo. 
Though  your  peraKar  caae  is  hard,  I  know 
The  Pope  will  aot  dirert  the  coune  of  law. 
After  that  impioas  fleast  die  other  night 
I  spoke  with  him.  aad  utgtd  him  then  lo  cheek 
Tear  fsihcr* s  cruel  hand ;  he  frown'd  and  said, 
•  Children  are  disobedieat,  aad  they  sting 
Their  father's  beans  lo  madness  and  despair. 
Requiting  years  of  care  with  coniuokdy. 
1  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  aiy  heart ; 
His  outraged  lore  perhaps  awaken'd  hale. 
And  thus  he  u  exasperated  to  ill. 
In  the  great  war  betiieeu  the  old  aad  yooag, 
I,  who  hare  while  hairs  and  a  tottering  body. 
Will  keep  at  least  blamdess  neutrality.* 

£nler  Oisiao. 

Tou,  my  good  lord  Oriino,  heard  thoae  words. 

oasiNo. 
What  words? 

OIACOMO. 

Alas,  repeal  them  not  again  ! 
There  then  is  no  redress  for  me,  at  least 
None  but  dial  which  1  may  achiere  myself. 
Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink.— But,  say, 
My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brodier 
Are  dying  underneath  my  fslfaer^s  eye. 
The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 
Gakas  Yiscond,  Boigia,  Eaelia, 
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Nn's  iDfliclol  411  thiir  iiiB»«  >U« 

I  would  Ihal  lo  Joy  owo  MUpecled  adf 

wha. .].»  mdorr .  .h,n  a«r  h.n  «.  p»<«a.«  t 

I  CDold  addna  ■  word  u  Full  of  peace. 

Why,  if  ihty  v«uM'p«.-ti.i>>  to  dn  Pope 

Farewell  l-Be  your  ihonehti  belter  or  more  bold. 

1  •«  not  how  he  ™uW  KfuK  il-jrt 

[E^a  CucoHO. 

lie  h«ld.  il  of  m»I  dinffcroiH  eumple ' 

In  aujhl  to  weaken  Itie  patenial  power. 

To  feed  hii  hope  wilh  cofi  eneoniagemenl ; 

Beine.  m  1  wen,  Ibi  thidow  of  h»  <mn. 

Il  Ibituniilel;  tmea  my  doie  deaieni 

Thai  '1 11  a  Irick  uF  Uiii  uine  Family 

Tl.al  .ill  nol  hear  deUj.                          [fnf  CtKilio. 

To  ualyH  Iheir  oun  and  oilier  mindii 

Such  lelF-BBilomy  •hall  u»ch  iLe  will 

BuiT.u,On;oo. 

H3>e  iJie  peiiiion ;  ohcnfore  nol  prcienl  i[l 

l>BB(terou>  leereU :  for  il  lempU  our  powrn, 

So  Cenci  Fell  inio  Ihe  pit!  neat, 

SioceBealrice  uonil'd  no  to  myvilf, 

Sly  wnsl  preYe».ux*  urBm'  inureMi 

And  made  me  ihilnk  from  w4wi  1  cuool  tlwii. 

]i4»K<imi'din<mmr'd-     ld«bi»>< 

Show  A  poor  figure  lo  my  own  eweem, 
Towhiebl^hairmoneilHl.     I'lldo 

Bui  ,bM  Uie^Mnge  ud  encnble  de«l> 

Aliened  Jo  il— in  iriiiii  Ihn  mighi  well  bifOe 

At  lilUe  miuhief  ut  1  on;  ibal  ibsughl 

tlpon  (lie  SCMMtn  from  ihe  crimiiul : 

Now  what  harm 

So  1  •I.DuM  eueH  from  whil  CaoiUlo  M>d. 

When*.re  by  me  1  And  what  if  1  could  take 

The  profit,  jel  omii  Ihe  eiu  aod  peril 

In  «.eh  au  .etiool  Of  .11  earthly  Uiinp 

WliRl  thonld  we  do  bu  Xrike  ouneJTa  u.  dolh  ■ 

Andaoeh  laCaiiel :  Aorl  wblla  Cenei  li>e> 

Ilia  daughlei'i  dowry  wort  a  aecrel  gciTe 

ft  ihieldeil  by  n  fillier'i  holy  Dime, 

]fa  prieatwini  her. — Ok.  ^it  tealricel 

Orl«n«ld-                                                 lSup,.hr,.faj. 

■Would  ihal  1 3ofea  tl«  DOl.*F  loring  tiiee 

Conld  bul  dopiH  danser  and  gold  and  all. 

Wh.l)  Peer  not  ID  ipeak  yoDr  ihauEl.r. 

Thai  fiOKoe  beiwern  my  wiili  and  ill  affecl. 

Wonlo  are  bin  boly  hi  Ihe  deedi  Ihcf  cover : 

Her  hrigbl  form  kneoU  baude  me  ><  lb,  allar. 

S  jiidje  who  malus  ilk?  IniOi  weep  11  bit  deeree^ 

And  follow.  u»  <o  the  reion  oF  Jnen, 

AMendwhoifaould  «U«  cauriKl.ll  1  DOW. 

So  «l«i  I  wait,  my  blood  Kem.  liquid  6re^ 

But  u  ■!»  miDlle  H>(»n».  •elGih  suile; 

And  if  1  ucike  mj  damp  axd  dii^  bead 

Were  Ihe  profiner  for  hii  ucred  nime. 

Bui  npfllifMi  by  a  ttmnger,  unkea  my  hesrt 

Shaken  and  pant ;  and  Ihui  nnproliublv 

FeiiTnt  Bflen  wh.11  il  wnuM  noliuxt  wetnul 

1  eluplhe  pbanlom  of  unfell  deli«hb. 

Ai  llie  tongue  ilvEt  not  bJiion  inm  wordi, 

Which  hate  DO  wordi,  Iheir  horror  miks  Ihem  dim 

Will  1  sot  nunc  ihii  lif^  of  Fflwoni  houn : 

To  ilie  mind-,  eye-liy  Lean  deD»  iuelf 

Tlom  ihe  unmreU'd  hnpet  of  lliacomo 

To  lliink  whil  von  deraiDd, 

1  >ee.  u  from  u  tower,  llio  end  of  all : 

Bui  ■  Friend'i  howm 

Her  folher  d«d ;  tier  brother  1»uad  lo  me 

Where  we  lil  .hul  from  Ihe  wide  gue  of  day, 

By  a  dark  i«rTi.ii(rer  ih.u  ihe  |jra>e;                               1 

VoulookwlallHl.pceleJ.- 

And  ahc!-OncB  more  lake  «Wra(*.  my  faini  heart; 

What  dar«  a  frieodi™  maiden  malch'd  with  lliee' 

I  h^.e  «.e!.  Fore.iBl..  a.  aiaura  auccei*! 

Spar,  me  no- > 

l^ome  unlKhold  di.inity  dolh  e.er.                                     ' 

1  ;.iii  a.  one  low  in  .  mitlnigl-i  wood, 

When  <lK>d  ennU  DM  lusr,  tlit  tip  men'i  mlndi 

To  blaek  »KetrHKi(;and  lie  pnxpen  heal. 

The  palh  acroM  lh..iU«o<»,  U.I  le, 

A>  n>)  Ihoughu  are,  atiould  ]«-.  murder... 

Bui  wIio  can  dilui  Ilie  duk  apinl.  that  make* 

1  know  you  ^rc  mj  friend,  aitd  all  1  dare 

la  empire  end  iU  pnr  of  other  hcuu 

Speak  10  n<r  aaul  Uiat  iril[  1  Hum  with  ihoe. 

Till  ii  beeonw  hia  riaw-aa  1  will  do.                     [«aii. 

lAne  cobokI  from  a  u<kIii  of  •leepleu  can. 

I'ardou  ton,  ihai  1  ay  ianinll— farewell! 

. 
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My  Be*  to  a 

Tlie  Mbde,  pore,  aad  iaaosc  •pint  of  life ! 
HyGod!  I  new  knew  wkat  dM  attd  Idc 
Bdfofv;  for  I  am  nad  beyond  all  doabc! 

No,  I  am  dead !  Tbew  pntrefyin^  limlia 
Sbal  roand  and  aepokhfe  ihe  paaiin^  aacd 
Which  woald  baru  forth  into  the  wandering  air 


What  bideoos  tboosht  was  that  I  had  even 
*T  ia  fooe;  and  yet  its  borthen  remaina  here 
Cf «r  fhcw  dall  eyet— apoa  this  weary  heart ! 
O,  world!  O.Ufe!  O.day!  O,  misery! 

LDCtlTIA. 

What  ails  thea,  my  poor  child !  Slie  answers  not  : 
Her  spirit  appreheods  the  sense  of  pain, 
Bnt  not  its  canse;  solfering  has  dried  away 
Tha  sottrce  from  which  it  sprang.— 

•BATBICB  {frantiei/). 

Like  Parricide — 
Mimry  haa  kilfd  itt  folher  :  yeC  its  father 
BMvir  like  mina^O,  God !  What  thing  am  1 7 

LOCEKTU. 

My  daarest  child,  what  has  your  father  done? 

•t4TBici  {doubtfully). 
Who  art  thou,  questioner?  I  have  no  father. 

[Aside. 
0ha  is  the  madliousa  nnne  who  tends  on  me  : 
It  it  a  piteous  office. 

[  To  LucatTiA,  in  a  slow,  subdued  voice. 
I)o  you  know, 
I  thou0lit  I  was  that  wrelclied  Beatrice 
Men  spaok  of,  whom  her  father  tomctiinfli  hales 


LCCaKTIA. 

He  is  a  riolenl  tyrant,  anrely,  child : 

We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  ns  free; 

His  death  or  oars.    Bat  whau  can  be  have  done 

Of  deadlier  oatnge  or  worse  injory  ? 

Thoa  art  unlike  thyself ;  thine  eyea  shoot  forth 

A  vranderini;  and  strange  spirit,    ^peak  to  me  : 

Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  Sngcrs  twine 

With  one  another. 

BBATmiCB. 

Tbthe  restlemlifo 
Tortured  within  them.    If  I  try  to  ^»eak 
I  shall  go  mad.    Aye,  something  must  be  done; 
What,  yet  I  know  not — something  which  shall  make 
The  thing  that  I  have  snffier'd  but  a  shadow 
In  the  dread  lightning  which  avenges  it; 
Brief,  rspid,  irreversible,  destroying 
The  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cure. 
Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done : 
When  I  know  what,  I  shall  be  still  and  calm, 
And  never  any  thing  will  move  me  more. 
But  now! — Oh  blood,  which  art  my  fithei's  blood. 
Circling  through  these  contaminated  veins 
If  thou,  poured  forth  on  the  polluted  earth, 
Gould  wash  away  the  crime,  and  pnnishnient 
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By  which  I  suffer — no,  tliat  cannot  be ! 
Many  mighc  doubt  theoe  were  a  God  aboTe 
Who  sees  and  permits  evil,  and  ao  die : 
That  faith  no  agony  shall  obaenre  in  me. 

LUCmiTIA. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  some  bitter  wrong ; 
Yet  what,  I  dare  not  guess.     Oh  !  my  lost  diild, 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  grief 
Thy  sufferings  from  my  fear. 

BIATaiCI. 

I  hide  tbem  not. 
What  are  the  words  which  yon  would  have  me  speak? 
I,  who  can  feign  no  image  in  mf  mind 
Of  that  which  has  transform'd  me.    I,  wbote  thonghC 
b  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  ap 
In  its  own  formless  horror.    Of  all  words, 
That  minister  to  mortal  interconrse, 
Which  wouldst  thou  hear !    For  there  is  none  to  tell 
My  misery  :  if  another  ever  knew 
Auglii  like  to  it,  she  died  as  I  will  die. 
And  left  it,  as  I  must,  witbont  a  nam«. 
Death  !  Death  !  Our  law  and  our  reUgion  call  thee 
A  punishment  and  a  reward— Oh,  which 
Have  I  deserved  ? 

LucirriA. 
The  peace  of  innocence ; 
Till  in  your  season  you  be  call'd  to  heaven. 
W'hate'er  you  may  have  suffered,  you  have  done 
No  evlL    Death  must  be  the  punishm<mt 
Of  crime,  or  the  reward  of  trampling  down 
The  thorns  which  God  has  strew'd  npon  the  padi 
Which  leads  to  immortality. 

BBATaiCI. 

Aye,  death — 
The  punishment  of  crime.     I  prfy  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewilder'd  while  1  judge. 
If  I  must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
These  limbs,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  spirit. 
As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abhorrest 
May  mock  thee,  unavenged — it  shall  not  be  ! 
Self-murder — no  that  might  be  no  escape, 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it : — Oh  !  in  this  mortal  world 
There  is  no  vindication  and  no  law 
Which  can  adjudge  and  eiecute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  suffer. 

Enter  Oesiho. 

{She  approtiches  him  soUmnfy.)    Welcomei  Frieod ! 

I  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 

I  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange, 

That  neither  life  or  death  can  give  me  rest. 

Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 

Which  have  no  form,  sufferings  which  have  no  tongue. 

ORSINO. 

And  what  is  he  who  has  thus  injured  you? 

BtATSICI.  "^ 

Tlie  man  they  call  my  father :  a  dread  name. 

OESINO. 

It  cannot  be — 

BIATBICB. 

What  it  can  be,  or  not. 
Forbear  to  think.     It  is,  and  it  has  been ; 
Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 
I  thought  to  die ;  but  a  religious  awe 
Restrains  me,  and  the  dread  lest  death  itself 


Might  be  no  refuge  from  the  consciousness 
Of  what  is  yet  unezpiated.    Oh,  speak ! 

OBSINO., 

Accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

BIATKtCB. 

Oh,  ice-hearted  counsellor! 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer;  and  that  done, 
My  tongue  should  like  a  knife  tear  out  the  secret 
Which  cankers  my  heart's  core;  aye,  lay  all  bare 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fame  should  be 
With  vilest  gossips  a  stale-mouthed  story; 
A  mock,  a  bye-word,  an  astonishment : — 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be  done, 
Think  of  the  offender's  gold,  his  dreaded  hate. 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's  tale. 
Baffling  belief,  and  overpowering  speech; 
Scarce  whispered,  unimaginable,  wrapt 
In  hideous  hints — Oh,  most  aHured  redress! 

oismo. 
You  will  endure  it  then  ? 

*  BBATIICB. 

Endure  ?•— Orsino, 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  small  profit. 

[Turns  from  him,  and  speaks  half  to  herself 

Aye, 
All  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  done. 
What  is  this  undistinguishable  mbt 
Of  thoughts,  which  rise,  like  shadow  after  shadow, 
Darkening  each  other? 

OESINO. 

Should  the  offender  live? 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed  ?  and  make,  by  use. 
Bis  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadful  no  doubt. 
Thine  element;  until  thou  mayest  become 
Utterly  lost;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  ? 

BiATBicB  (to  herself). 

Mighty  death! 
Tliou  double  visaged  shadow!  Only  judge! 
RightfuUest  arbiter  1 

[She  retires  absorbed  in  thought. 

LUCaSTIA. 

If  the  lightning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge — 

ORSINO. 

Blaspheme  not!  Hb  high  Providence  committ 
Its  glory  on  this  earth,  and  their  own  wrongs 
Into  the  hands  of  men ;  if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crime — 

LUCaiTIA. 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch, 
Should  mock  with  gold,  opinion,  law,  and  power? 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble !  If  because  our  wrongs, 
For  that  they  are,  unnatural,  strange  aind  monstroia, 
Exceed  all  measure  of  belief?    Oh,  God ! 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make 
Redress  most  swift  and  sure,  our  injurer  trianphs? 
And  we  the  rictims,  bear  worse  punishuMQt 
Than  that  appointed  for  their  torturer? 

OBSINO. 

Think  not 
But  that  there  is  redress  where  there  is  wrong, 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  seise  it. 
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LOCKITIA. 

Howl 
If  ihefe  were  any  way  to  make  all  •ore* 
I  know  not— bul  1  thiok  it  might  be  good 
To— 

oaeuio. 
Why,  his  hue  oatnge  to  Beatrice; 
For  it  it  focfa,  at  I  bat  faintly  gueit. 
\  Mm  maket  remont  ditbooour,  and  leave*  her 
t)Bly  one  duty,  bim  the  may  avenge : 
Yon,  hot  one  refinge  from  ilb  ill  endored; 
Me,  bat  one  coantti — 

LDCaiTU. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribotioa,  or  retoaret 
Will  arita  ibenee,  wfacce  erery  other  one 
Might  find  tham  with  leit  need. 

(BiATtiGB  mdifances.) 
oaswo. 
Then— 

BIATtlCt. 

Pieace,  Ortino ! 
And,  honoured  Lady,  while  1  tpeak,  I  pray/ 
That  you  put  off,  at  garmentt  overworn. 
Forbearance  and  retpect,  remorse  and  fear, 
And  all  the  fit  retirainit  of  daily  life, 
Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood,  but  which  now 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea. 
At  1  liave  taid,  I  have  endured  a  wrong, 
Which,  though  it  be  exprettionleit,  it  tuch       # 
At  atkt  atonement;  both  for  what  it  patt. 
And  leit  I  be  reterved,  day  after  day, 
To  load  with  crimet  an  overburtlien'd  toul. 
And  be— what  ye  can  dream  not.    1  have  prayd 
To  God,  and  I  have  talk'd  with  my  own  heart, 
And  have  nnravell'd  my  entangled  will, 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  it  right. 
Art  thou  my  friend,  Ortino?  Falte  or  true? 
Pledge  lliy  talvation  ere  I  tpeak. 

otsino. 

I  twear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  ttrength, 
My  tilence,  and  whatever  eUe  is  mine. 
To  thy  commandt. 

LUCaiTIA. 

You  think  we  tlioukl  devise 
Hit  death? 

BIATIICI. 

And  excute  what  it  devited, 
And  tuddenly.    We  matt  be  brief  and  bold. 

ottmo. 
And  yet  mott  cautiout. 

LUOKBTU. 

For  tlie  jealout  lawt 
Would  ponith  ut  with  death  and  infamy 
Per  chat  which  it  became  themtelvet  to  do. 

BBATIICB. 

Ba  ctntioot  at  ye  may,  but  prompt.    Ortino, 
What  are  the  meant? 

oasiRO. 

I  know  two  dull,  fierce  onllavrt, 
Who  think  man*t  tpirit  at  a  worm't,  and  they 
Would  trample  out,  for  any  slight  caprice. 
The  meanett  or  the  noblctt  life.    Tint  mood 
It  maiketable  Iten  in  Rorm.    They  tell 
What  we  now  want. 


LDCaBTlA. 

To-morrow  belw«  dawn, 
Gend  will  take  as  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apalian  Appenines. 
If  he  arrive  there— 

BIATKICB. 

He  most  not  aniva. 
oasino. 
Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  tht  loiMr  ? 

LUCBBTU. 

The  eon  will  scarce  bt  set. 

BBATBICB. 

Batlramember 
Two  miles  on  this  tide  of  the  fort,  the  rood 
Groeiet  a  deep  ravine;  't  it  rough  and  Barrow, 
And  windt  with  short  tarns  down  the  precipice; 
And  in  its  depdi  there  it  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  hat,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sottain'd  tttelf  with  terror  and  vrith  loil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  vrith  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  cooung  dowrn ; 
Even  as  a  vrretched  soul  hour  afisr  hoar. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life;  yet  dinging,  icoaa; 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  Ml :  beneath  this  crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  vretrineas, 
The  melanchdy  mountain  yawns — ^beloWy 
You  hear  baf  ase  not  an  impecnons  lorreat 
lUging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Croiset  the  chatm;  and  high  above  there  grofw, 
With  iniertecting  trunkt,  from  crag  to  craf, 
Gedart,  and  yewt,  and  pines;  whose  tangled 
Is  nnatied  in  one  solid  roof  <^  tbade 
By  the  dark  iv/t  twine.    At  noon-day  here 
T  it  twilight  and  at  t4l^t  blackett  night. 

OttlNO. 

Before  you  reaoh  tliat  bridge  make  tome 
For  spurring  on  your  mulct,  or  loitering 
Until— 

SBATBICB. 

What  sound  is  that? 

LUCBBTI4. 

Hark !  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step ; 

It  mutt  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly 

Returned — Make  tome  excute  for  being  here. 

BXATRicB  (to  OttiNO,  OS  the  goes  omt). 
That  step  we  hear  approach  mutt  never  patt 
Tlie  bridge  of  which  we  spoke.  I 

[Exeunt  Lucbbtia  and  BcATaict.  ! 

OSSINO.  I 

Whatthallldo? 
Cenci  mutt  find  me  here,  and  I  mutt  bear  ! 

The  imperiout  inquisition  of  hit  lookt 
At  to  what  brought  me  hither:  let  me  matk 
Mine  own  in  tome  inane  and  vacant  tmile.  i 

Enter  Giacomo,  in  a  hurried  atanner.  j 

How  1  liave  you  ventured  thither?  know  you  then  I 

That  Cenci  is  from  home? 

GIACOMO. 

I  sought  him  here; 
And  now  mutt  wait  till  he  retumt. 

OStlHO.  ' 

Great  Godi 
Weigh  you  the  danger  of  thit  rathnessT 
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6UC0M0. 


Aye! 


Does  ray  destroyer  know  his  danger?    We 

Are  now  no  more,  as  once,  parent  and  child, 

Rill  man  to  man;  the  oppressor  to  the  oppress'd; 

The  slanderer  to  the  slander'd;  foe  to  foe: 

He  has  cast  Nature  off,  which  was  his  shield. 

And  Nature  casts  him  off,  who  is  her  shame; 

And  1  spurn  both.     Is  it  a  father's  throat 

Which  I  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold ; 

I  ask  not  happy  years;  nor  memories 

Of  tranquil  childhood;  nor  hom«-shelter'd  lore; 

Though  all  these  hast  thou  torn  from  me,  and  more; 

Rut  only  my  fair  fame;  only  one  hoard 

Of  peace,  which  I  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate, 

Under  the  penury  heap'd  on  me  by  thee, 

Or  I  will — God  can  understand  and  pardon : 

Why  should  I  speak  with  man? 

OlSINO. 

Be  calm,  dear  friend. 

GIACOMO. 

W^ell,  1  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 
This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know, 
Borrow'd  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me, 
And  then  denied  the  loan ;  and  left  me  so 
In  poverty,  the  which  1  sought  to  mend 
Ry  holding  a  poor  office  in  the  state.  . 

It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 
1  bouglit  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes, 
And  my  wife  smiled ;  and  my  heart  knew  repose. 
When  Gencis  intercession,  as  I  found, 
Conferr'd  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 
He  paid  for  vilest  service.     I  retum'd 
With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together 
Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 
Of  such  affection  and  unbroken  ^ith 
\i  temper  life's  worst  bitterness;  wHbn  be, 
As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse. 
Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 
Such  was  God's  scourge  for  disobedient  sons. 
And  then,  that  1  might  strike  him  dumb  with  shame, 
I  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry;  but  he  coin'd 
A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  1  had  walled 
The  sum  in  secret  riot ;  and  he  saw 
My  wife  was  touch'd,  and  he  went  smiling  forth. 
And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had  made, 
And  felt  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 
My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 
I  went  forth  too  :  but  soon  retum'd  again  ; 
Yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 
My  children  her  harsh  thoughts,  and  they  all  cried, 
M  Give  us  clothes,  father!  Give  us  better  food ! 
What  you  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 
For  months !«  1  look'd,  and  saw  that  home  was  hell. 
And  to  that  hell  will  1  return  no  more 
Until  mine  enemy  has  rendered  up 
Atonement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me 
I  will,  reversing  nature's  law — 

oasiNo. 

Trust  me, 
The  compensation  which  thou  seekest  here 
Will  be  denied. 

GIACOMO. 

Then— Are  you  not  my  friend  ? 
Did  you  not  hint  at  the  alternative, 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand, 


The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together  ? 

My  wrongs  were  then  less.    That  word  parricide. 

Although  1  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like  fear. 

OSSINO. 

It  must  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 

Is  hollow  mockery.     Mark,  bow  wisest  God 

Draws  to  one  point  the  threads  of  a  just  doom. 

So  sanctifying  it :  what  you  devise 

Is,  as  it  were,  accomplish'd. 

GIACOMO. 

Is  he  dead  ? 

OlSINO. 

His  grave  is  ready.     Know  that  since  we  met 
Genci  has  done  an  outrage  to  hb  daughter. 

GIACOMO. 

What  outrage  ? 

OlSINO. 

That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  conjectures  as  I  do, 
From  her  fixed  paleness,  and  t)ie  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stern  brow  bent  on  the  idle  air, 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread ;  and  last 
From  this ;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  I, 
Bcwilder'd  in  our  horror,  talked  together 
With  obscure  hints ;  both  self-misunderstood 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk, 
Over  the  truth,  and  yet  to  its  revenge. 
She  interrupted  us,  and  with  a  look 
Which  told  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die. 

GI4C0M0. 

It  is  enough.  My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 

There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the  act 

Than  mine ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 

A  more  unblamcd  avenger.     Beatrice, 

Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 

Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 

A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 

With  needless  tears!     Fair  sister,  thou  in  whom 

Men  wonder'd  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom 

Did  not  destroy  each  other !  Is  there  made 

Ravage  of  thee?     O  heart,  I  ask  no  more 

Justification !  Shall  I  wait,  Orsino, 

Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door  ? 

OKIIRO. 

Not  SO ;  some  accident  might  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly, 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal.     Nay,  listen  : 
All  b  contrived  i  success  is  so  assured 
That— 

Enter  Bxatbicb. 

BEATRICI. 

T  is  my  brotlier^s  voice!  Tou  know  me  not! 

GIACOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister  1 

BKATBICI. 

Lost  indeed ! 
I  see  Orsino  has  talk'd  with  you,  and 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
To  speak,  yet  far  less  than  the  truth.     Now,  stay  not, 
He  might  return  :  yet  kiss  me ;  l^^shall  know 
That  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  deaths 
Farewell,  FarciweUl  Vel  ^xev^  \o  ^<A, 
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Tlicir  hungry  rest  with  bittfirmni,  bow  ileept 
Lapp'd  in  iNid  pleasures,  and  triumphantly 
Mocks  thee  in  mions  of  sueeeiifiil  bale 
Too  like  the  truth  of  day. 

6UCOHO. 

If  ^er  he  wakes 
Again,  I  will  not  tmsc  to  hireling  hands. 

OBSIRO. 

Why,  that  were  well.    1  must  be  gone ;  good  night ! 
When  next  we  meet — 

OUCOMO. 

May  all  be  done — and  all 
Forgocten.--Oh,  that  I  had  nerer  been! 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

j4n  j4partmentiu  Ae  CatiU  ofPeirtlU. 

Enter  Cinci. 

CIRCI. 

She  comes  not ;  yet  I  lefk  her  even  now 
Vanquish'd  and  faint    She  knows  the  penalty 
Of  her  delay  :  yet  what  if  tlifeats  are  Tain  7 
Am  1  now  not  within  Petrella's  moat? 
Or  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome? 
Might  I  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair? 
Stamp  on  her?    Keep  her  sleepless  till  her  brain 
Be  OTerworn  ?    Tame  her  with  chains  and  fismiDa? 
li«ss  would  sufBce.    Yet  so  to  leave  undone 
What  1  most  seek !  No,  *t  is  her  stubborn  will. 
Which  by  its  ovm  consent  shall  stoop  as  low 
As  that  which  drags  it  down. 

Enter  Luciitia. 

Thou  loathed  wretch ! 
Hide  thee  from  my  abhorrence;  Fly,  begone! 
Yet  stay !  Bid  Beatrice  come  hither. 

LOCaiTIA. 

Oh, 
Husband !  I  pray,  for  thine  own  wretched  sake, 
Heed  what  tliou  dost.    A  man  who  walks  like  thee 
Through  crimes,  and  tlirough  the  danger  of  his  crimes, 
Each  hour  may  stumble  o'er  a  sudden  grave. 
And  thou  art  old ;  tliy  hairs  are  hoary  grey ; 
As  thou  wouldst  save  thyself  from  deatli  and  hcU, 
Pity  thy  daughter ;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  marriage  :  so  tliat  slie  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  worse  there  be. 

CKifCI. 

■ 

What !  like  her  sister,  who  has  found  a  home 
To  mock  my  hate  from  with  prosperity? 
Strange  ruin  sluUl  destroy  both  her  and  thee. 
And  all  that  yet  remain.    My  dcatli  may  be 
Rjpid,  her  destiny  outspeeds  it.    Go, 
Did  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood 
Be  changed,  lest  1  should  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

LDCISTIA. 

She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.    At  tliy  presence 
She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance; 
And  in  that  trance  she  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
■  Ccnci  must  die !  Let  him  confejs  himself! 
Kven  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to  hear 


If  God,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes, 
Harden  hb  dying  heart  I« 

CIRCI. 

Why — stub  things  are — 
No  doubt  divine  reveaiings  may  be  made. 
*T  »  plain  I  have  been  favoured  from  above, 
For  when  1  cursed  my  sons  they  died.— Aye— so — 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that's  talk.    Repentance- 
Repentance  is  an  easy  momenl^s  work. 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  nh.  jlfisU— well^ 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  wfiA  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  seal. 

[Jpausgf  LocaiTiA  apjnroa^es  anxhuHy^  and 
then  Hirinks  hack  ai  he  speaks. 

One,  two; 
Aye — Rocco  and  CristoCsno  my  corse 
Strangled :  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Uell  than  that  beyond  the  grave  : 
Beatrice  shall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate. 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming  :  to  Bernardo, 
He  is  so  innocent,  1  will  bequeath 
The  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his  youth 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  Campagna, 
I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold ; 
My  costly  robes,  paintings,  and  tapestries; 
My  parehments  and  all  records  of  my  wealth. 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  poisessions  nothing  but  my  nam 
Wliich.shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
its  wearer  bare  as  infamy.    That  done, 
My  soul,  whicli  is  a  scourge,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  him  who  wielded  it ; 
Oe  it  for  its  own  punishment  or  theirs, 
Uc  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  tlie  lash 
Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound ; 
Uulil  iu  hate  bo  all  inflicted.     Yet, 
Lest  death  ouupeed  ray  purpose,  let  me  make 
Short  work  and  sure.  [Going. 

LUcarriA  {stops  him). 

Oh,  suy  !    It  was  a  feint : 
She  liad  no  vision,  and  she  hrard  no  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

CXNCI. 

That  is  vrell. 
Vile  pallerer  with  the  sacred  truth  of  God, 
Be  thy  soul  choked  vrith  that  blaspheming  lie ! 
For  Beatrice  worse  terrors  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  will. 

LUCmiTlA. 

Oh!  towhat%ill? 
What  cruel  sufferings  more  than  she  has  known 
Canst  thou  inflict? 

CINCI. 

Andrea!  go,  call  my  daughter; 
And  if  she  comes  not,  tell  her  that  I  come. 
What  sufferings?  1  will  drag  her,  step  by  step. 
Through  infamies  unheard  of  among  men  ; 
She  shall  stand  shelterless  in  the  broad  noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  blazon'd  abroad. 
One  among  which  shall  be— Whali Canst  thou  guess? 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will),  to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  slie  appears  to  others;  and  when  deadly 
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As  die  sliall  die  undiriTed  and  anforgifOD, 
A  rebel  to  her  fotlier  and  her  God, 
Iler  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds; 
Her  name  shall  be  tlie  terror  of  the  earth ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approcch  the  throne  of  God 
Plague-spotted  with  my  curses.    I  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  mio. 

Enter  Andiia. 

AMDllik 

Tlie  lady  Beatrice—  ^ 

cm  CI. 

SIpeak,  pale  slave!  What 
Said  she? 

ANOIBA. 

My  Lord,  't  was  what  she  looked ;  she  said : 
Go  tell  my  fether  tliat  I  see  tBe  gulf 
Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may  pai», 
I  will  not.  [Exit  Anoiia. 

CllfCl. 

Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia, 
Tell  her  to  come;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent :  and  say,  moreoTcr, 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

[Exit  LUCRITIA. 

lU! 
With  what  but  with  a  father^s  curse  doth  God 
Panic-strike  armed  victory,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity?    The  world's  Fatlier 
Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Will  not  the  deaths  of  her  rebellious  brothers 
Awe  lier  before  I  speak  7  For  I  on  llicm 
[Hd  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Enter  Luckitia. 

Well;  what?  Speak,  wretch! 

LL'CaBTIA. 

Slie  said,  I  cannot  come; 
Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  a  torrent 
Of  his  own  blood  raging  l>etwccn  us. 

CBXCI  (kneeliny). 

Cod! 
Hear  mc!  If  this  most  spc  ious  mass  of  flesh, 
Which  thou  hast  made  my  daughter;  this  my  l»loo<l, 
This  particle  of  my  divided  being; 
Or  rather,  this  my  bane  and  my  diseabe, 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me;  this  devil 
Which  sprung  from  mc  as  from  a  hell,  was  meant 
To  aught  good  use;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  world ; 
If,  nuned  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love. 
Such  virtues  blonom  in  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life,  1  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all ;  reverse  that  doom ! 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
Witli  leprous  stains !  Ilc:ivcn,  rain  upon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. 
Till  she  be  specklecypke  a  load ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lijis,  warp  those  fine  limits 
To  loathed  lameness!  All-beholding  sun. 
Strike  in  thifle  uivy  ihose  life-darting  eyes 
-n  milling  bcopAs ! 
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LDCIBTIA. 

Peace!  peacr! 
F«fMi«  mm  sake  unity  those  dreadful  words. 
Wfcitiugh  God  granU  be  punishes  such  prayers. 
trnta  {imping  upf  and  throwing  his  right  hand  towards 

Bea9en). 
Ufl  does  his  will,  I  mine  I  This  in  additioD, 
That  if  she  have  a  child — 

LUCimA. 

Horrible  thoii|*bc! 

CIRCI. 

That  if  sh«  erer  have  a  child ;  and  tliou. 

Quick  NatiA* !  I  adjure  thee  by  thy  God, 

That  tlwu  be  fruitftil  in  her,  and  encrcase 

And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  comnund. 

And  my  deep  imprecation !  May  it  be 

A  hideous  likeness  of  herself,  that  as 

From  a  distorting  mirror,  she  may  sec 

Her  image  mixed  with  what  slie  most  abhors. 

Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nursing  breast. 

And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infency 

Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  deform'd. 

Turning  her  modier^s  love  to  misery : 

And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 

It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hale. 

Or  wliat  may  else  be  more,  unnatural. 

So  he  may  hunt  her  through  the  clamorous  scoffs 

Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonoured  grave. 

Shall  I  revoke  this  curse  ?  Go,  bid  her  come. 

Before  my  words  are  chronicled  in  heaven. 

[Exit  LuceKTi4. 
1  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  man. 
But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  offences  of  jK>me  unremember^d  world. 
My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  my  veins; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle  : 
1  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

Enttr  LocaiTu. 

What?  Speak ! 

LOCaXTIA. 

She  bids  thee  curse ; 
And  if  thy  curses,  as  they  cannot  do, 
Could  kill  her  soul — 

CE!fCI. 

She  would  not  come.  *T  is  well, 
I  can  do  both  :  first  take  what  I  demand. 
And  then  extort  concession.     To  thy  chani1>er ! 
Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee :  and  beware  tliis  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.     It  were  safer 
To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

[Exit  I.L'caiTiA. 
It  must  be  late;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccuslom'd  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience!  Oh!  thou  most  insolent  of  lies! 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven. 
Sleeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     I  will  go 
First  to  belie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest, 
.Which  will  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feci :  and  then — 
O,  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy ! 
There  shall  l>e  bmentation  heard  in  Heaven 
As  o'er  an  angd  fallen ;  and  upon  H.irili 
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All  f^ood  shall  droff  tod  sidiHi,  tnd  nithiB|;i: 
Shall  with  a  spirit  of  onnataral  Itfe  ^-^  ' 

Stir  and  be  ouicken'd — erm  m  I  am  aoW.  nUfc 

i 

SCENBII. 

Before  the  Caslk  of  PetreU^ 

Enter  Beatrick  anil  Lucrbtu  above  on  Ae  ramparts. 

BIATIICI. 

They  come  not  yet. 

LUCftlTIA. 

'T  is  scarce  aidni|lil. 

BKATUCK. 

How  slow 
Behind  the  course  of  thought,  even  sidi  with  speed, 
Lags  leaden-footed  time ! 

LUCIKTIA. 

The  minntea 
If  he  should  wake  before  the  deed  n  done? 

BKATBICI. 

O,  Mother !  He  must  nerer  wake  again. 
What  thou  hast  said  persuades  me  that  our  act 
Will  but  dislodge  a  spirit  of  deep  hidl 
Out  of  a  human  form. 

LUCBBTIA. 

T  is  true  he  spoke 
Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  confidence 
For  one  so  wicked ;  as  a  man  beliering 
In  God,  yet  recking  not  of  good  or  ill. 
And  yet  to  die  without  confession ! — 

BBATBICE. 

Oh! 
Believe  that  heaTen  is  merciful  and  just, 
And  will  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
To  the  amount  of  his  offences. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Mabzio,  below. 

LUCBETU. 

Siee, 
They  come. 

BBATBICB. 

All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  their  dark  end.     Let  us  go  down. 

[Exeunt  Lucbetia  and  Bbatbice /mom  above. 

OLIMPIO. 

How  feel  you  to  this  work  7 

MABZIO. 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.  Your  cheeks  are  pale. 

OLIMPIO. 

It  is  the  white  reflection  of  your  own, 
Which  you  call  pale. 

MABZIO. 

Is  that  their  natural  hue? 

OLIMPIO. 

Or  't  is  my  hate  and  the  deferred  desire 

To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

MABZIO. 

You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business? 

OLIMPIO. 

Aye. 

If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my  chikl, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 


Enter  Bcatbice  and  LycBBTu,  behw. 

Noble  ladies! 

BBATBICB. 


Are  ye  reaolred  ? 


OLIMPIO. 

Is  he  asleep  ? 

MABZIO. 


Quiet 


ball 


L^eMTlA. 

I  mixed  an  opiate  with  bis  drink : 
He  sleeps  so  soundly — 

BBATBICB. 

That  hb  death  will  be 
But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastising  dreams, 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  Hell  within  him, 
Which  God  extinguisli !  But  ye  are  resolred? 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed? 

OLIMPIO. 

We  are  resolred. 

MABZIO. 

As  to  the  how  this  act 
Be  warranted,  it  resto  with  you. 

BBATBICB. 

Well,  follow! 

OLIMPIO. 

Hush  !  Hark !  What  noise  is  that? 

MABZIO. 

Ha !  some  one  comes' 

BBATBICB. 

Ye  conscience-stricken  crarens,  rock  to  rest 

Your  baby  hearts.     It  is  the  iron  gate, 

Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind, 

That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.     Come,  follow ! 

And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick,  and  bold. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  IH. 

An  Apartment  in  Ike  Cattle. 

BnUr  Bbatbigb  and  Luobbtia. 

LUCBBTIA. 

They  are  about  it  now. 

BBATBICB. 

Nay,  it  is  done. 

LUCBBTIA. 

I  hare  not  heard  him  groan. 

BBATBICIi 

He  will  not  groaDc 

LUCBBTIA. 

What  sound  is  that? 

BBATBICB. 

List !  't  is  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

LUCBBTIA. 

My  God! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse— 

BBATBICB. 

O,  fear  not 
What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone : 
The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Mabzio. 

Is  it  aoeom^Uihcd^ 
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What? 


Did  you  not  call  ? 


MABZIO. 

oLncno. 

tlATRICI. 

WlienT 

OLIMPIO. 

Now. 

BIATIICB. 

laikif  all  Uorcr? 

OLIMPIO. 

We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  deeping  man ; . 
Hit  thin  grey  hair,  his  stem  and  reverent  brow, 
Dis  veined  liaods  crossed  on  his  heaving  breast. 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he  lay, 
Qaell'd  me.    Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it. 

KAIZIO. 

Hut  I  was  holder ;  for  I  chid  Olimpio, 
.  Jknd  bade  him  bear  his  wrongs  to  his  own  grave, 
And  leave  mc  the  reward.     And  now  my  knife 
Touch'd  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the  old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  ■  God !  hear,  O,  hear, 
A  father^s  curse !  What,  art  diou  not  our  father  ?« 
And  then  he  laughed.    I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  Either  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him. 

BIATmiCI. 

Miserable  slaves! 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man. 
Found  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone?  Base  pallerers! 
Cowards  and  traitors!  Why,  the  very  conscience 
Which  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
Is  an  equivocation :  it  sleeps  over 
A  thousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men  ; 
And  when  a  deikl  where  mercy  insults  heaven- 
Why  do  I  talk  ? 

\Snatchin^  a  dagger  from  one  of  them,  and 
raising  it. 

Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say. 
She  murdered  her  own  Ihther,  I  must  do  it! 
But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long ! 

OLIMPIO. 

Stop,  for  God's  sake! 

MABZIO. 

I  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 

OLIMPIO. 

Give  me  the  weapon  :.«e  must  do  thy  will. 

BBITIICB. 

Take  it!  DsptrtI  Batum  ! 

[Exeunt  Oumpio  and  Mabzio. 
Ilow  pale  thou  art! 
We  do  but  that  which  'c  were  a  de^ly  crime 
To  leave  undone. 

LUCBBTIA. 

Would  it  were  done ! 

BBATBICC. 

Even  whilst 
That  doubt  b  passing  through  your  mind,  the  world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.     Darkness  and  hell 
Have  swallow'd  up  the  vapour  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.     My  breath 
Gomes,  methinks,  lighter  and  the  jellied  blood 
RunsTreely  through  my  vans.    Hark ! 


ITitCer  G^iMPio  and  Maizio. 

Heia- 

OLIMPtO. 

Dewl! 

MABIIO. 

We  strangled  him,  that  there  might  be  no  blood ; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpse  i*  the  garden 
Under  the  balcony ;  *t  will  seem  it  fell. 

BBATBiGB  {giving  Aem  a  hag  of  coin). 
Here  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  homea. 
And,  Manio,  because  thou  wast  only  vrmd 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou  this ! 

[Clothes  him  in  a  rich  mantle. 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfiither 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state :  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.    Live  long  and  thrive!  And,  mark. 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent :  this  deed  b  none. 

[J  horn  is  somnd^ 

LUCBBTIA. 

Hark,  't  b  the  castle  horn ;  my  God  !  it  sounds 
Like  the  last  trump. 

BBATBIGB. 

Some  tedious  guest  b  coining. 

LUCBBTIA. 

The  drawbridge  b  let  down ;  there  b  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  hide  yourselves ! 

[Exeunt  Olimpio  and  SlAizio. 

BBATBICB. 

Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest; 

I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now : 

The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  Umba 

Seems  strangely  undisturb'd.    I  could  even  sleep 

Fearless  and  cidm :  all  ill  b  surely  past 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 

Jnother  apartment  in  the  CaMie. 

Enter  on  one  side  Ae  Legate  Savslla  introduced  hj 
a  Servant^  and  on  tfie  other  Lucbbtia  and  Bca- 

NABDO. 

SAVBLLA. 

Lady,  my  duty  to  lib  Holiness 

Be  my  excuse,  that  thus  unseasonably 

I  break  upon  your  rest.     I  must  speak  with 

Count  Cenci ;  doth  he  sleep  ? 

LUCBBTU  (in  a  hurried  and  confused  manner). 

I  think  he  sleeps ; 
Yet  wake  him  not ;  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile. 
He  b  a  wicked  and  wrathful  man ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to-night. 
Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams. 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  well. 
Wait  till  day  break.— 

{Jside.)  O,  I  am  deadly  sick  ! 

SAVBLLA. 

I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you,  but  the  Count 
Must  answer  charges  of  the  gravest  import. 
And  suddenly  ;  such  my  commission  is. 

LDCBBTiA  {with  increased  agitation). 
I  dare  not  rouse  him :  I  know  none  who  dare — 
T  were  perilous ;— you  might  as  safely  waken 
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A  serpent ;  or  a  corpie  in  which  tome  fiend 

Were  laid  Co  sleep.  ^ 

lATILLA. 

Lad  J,  my  moments  here 
Are  counted.    I  must  rouse  him  from  his  sleep. 
Since  none  else  dare. 

LUCUTIA  (««iife). 

0»  terror !  O,  despair ! 
{To  BEtifASDo.)  Bernardo,  conduct  you  the  Lord  Le- 
gate to 
Your  6atber''s  chamber. 

[Bxeunt  Satiula  and  Bujf  abik). 

^fOer  BxATtici. 

BIATllCa. 

T  is  a  messenger 
Come  to  arrest  the  culprit  who  now  stands 
Before  tlic  throne  of  unappealahle  God. 
Botli  Earth  and  lleaTcn,  consenting  arbiters, 
Acquit  our  deed. 

LocirriA. 
Oh,  agony  of  fear ! 
Would  that  he  yet  might  lire !  Efen  now  I  heard 
The  legate's  followers  whisper  as  they  pasird 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means 
Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done. 
Eren  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the  body ; 
Now  they  suspect  the  truth ;  now  they  consult 
Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact  j 
O,  horrible,  't  is  all  discovei'd ! 

■lATtici. 

Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.    Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.    T  is  like  a  truant  child 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done. 
Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and  thus 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  alter'd  cheeks 
All  thou  wouldst  hide.     Be  faithful  to  thyself, 
And  fear  no  other  wimess  but  thy  fear. 
For  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment. 
Or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride. 
As  murderers  cannot  feign.     The  deed  is  done. 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
1  am  as  universal  as  the  light ; 
Free  as  the  earth-surrounding  air ;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.    Consequence,  to  me. 
Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock 
But  shakes  it  not. 

[J  cry  wUhin  and  tmwuUt 

BISHABDO. 

Murder!  Murder!  Murder! 

Enter  Bibrabdo  and  Satilla. 

SATiLLA  {to  his foUowers). 
Go,  search  the  casde  round ;  sound  the  alarm; 
Look  to  the  gates  that  none  escape! 

BBATBICB. 

What  DOW  t 

BBBRABIK). 

I  know  not  what  to  say— my  father's  dead. 

IBATBICB. 

How,  dead !  he  only  sleeps;  yon  mistake,  brodier. 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death ; 


T  is  wonderful  bow  ivell  a  tynatslec|ia. 
He  b  not  dead  t 

BBBWAIIK). 

Dead ;  murdered. 
LUCBBnA  (wick  extreaie  i^ifaftoti). 

Oh,  no,  no, 
He  is  not  mnrder'd,  though  he  may  be  dead ; 
I  have  alone  the  keys  of  those  apartments. 

SAVBLLA. 

Ha!    IsitsoT 

BBATBICB. 

My  Lord,  I  pray  excuse  ns ; 
We  will  redre;  my  mother  is  not  vrdl : 
She  seems  quite  overcome  vrith  this  strangt  horror. 

{Ex€unt  LncBBTU  and  Bbatbicl 

SAVBIXA. 

Can  yon  suspect  who  may  have  mnrdei'd  him? 

BBBRABDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 

SATBUA. 

Can  yon  name  any 
Who  had  an  interest  in  his  death! 

BBBHABDO. 

Alas! 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  most 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done; 
My  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  myself. 

SAVBUa. 

T  is  strange !    There  were  clear  marks  of  violence. 
I  found  the  old  man's  body  in  the  moonlight. 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber 
Among  the  branches  of  a  pine :  he  could  not 
Have  fallen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heap'd 
And  effortless;  't  is  true  there  was  no  blood. — 
Favour  me.  Sir— it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  he  made  clear— to  tell  the  ladies 
That  I  request  their  presence. 

[Ex^iBbbrabdo. 

Enter  Guards,  krinying  in  Mabzio. 

OUABD. 

We  have  one. 
omcBB. 
My  Lord,  we  found  this  mffian  and  another 
Lurking  among  the  rocks ;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  the  murderers  of  Count  Cenci : 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-inwoven  robe,  which,  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  gUmiaeriog  moon, 
Betray'd  them  to  our  notice:  ibrifher  CsU 
Desperately  fighting. 

SATBUJL 

What  doBB  ho  eoofeast 

OFTIOBB. 

He  keeps  firm  silence;  but  thaBt  linesfonnd  on  him  , 
May  speak. 

SAVBLI.A. 

Their  language  is  at  least  sincere. 

[Beads, 

•  To  TIB  LADT  BbaTBICB. 

«  That  tlie  atonement  of  what  my  nature 
Sickens  to  conjecture  may  soon  arrive, 
I  send  thee,  at  thy  brothel's  desire,  those 
Who  will  speak  and  do  more  than  1  dare 
Write.— Thy  devoted  servant,  , 

Obsiro.> 
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Snter  Lucietia,  Bkatiick,  and  Bckkaido. 


Knowest  thou  this  writiag,  Lady  7 

BIATRICX. 


No. 


lATELLA. 

Nor  thou? 
LUCiiTiA  {her  conduct  titroughout  the  scene  is  muirked 

by  extreme  agitation). 
Where  was  it  found  ?    What  is  it?    It  should  be 
Oreino's  hand !    It  speaks  of  that  strange  horror 
Which  nerer  yet  found  utterance,  but  which  nude 
Between  that  hapless  cliild  and  her  dead  father 
A  gulf  of  obscure  hatred. 

SATILLA. 

Is  it  so? 
la  it  true,  Lady ,  that  thy  father  did 
Such  outrages  as  to  awaken  in  ihee 
UnfiUal  hate? 

BBATSICE. 

Not  hate,  't  was  more  than  hate ; 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question  me? 

SAVELLA. 

There  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not. 

BEATRICE. 

What  sayest  ?     My  Lord,  your  words  are  bold  and  rash. 

SAYELLA. 

I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 

Of  tlic  Pope's  Holiness.     You  must  to  Rome. 

LUCHBTIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome!     Indeed  we  arc  not  guilty. 

BEATS  ICE. 

Guilty!    Who  dares  talk  of  guilt?     My  Lord, 

I  am  more  innocent  of  parricide 

Than  is  a  child  born  fatherless — Dear  Mother, 

Tour  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield 

For  thin  keen-judging  world,  this  two-edged  lie, 

Which  seems,  but  is  not.     What!  will  human  laws, 

Rather  will  ye  who  are  their  ministers. 

Bar  all  access  to  retribution  first. 

And  then,  when  Heaven  dolli  interpose  to  do 

What  ye  neglect,  arming  familiar  things 

To  the  redress  of  an  unwonted  crime. 

Make  ye  tli«  victims  who  demanded  it 

Culprits?    'T  is  ye  are  culprits!     That  poor  wretch 

Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  amaied. 

If  it  be  true  be  rourder'd  Cenci,  was 

A  sword  in  tlie  right  hind  of  justest  God. 

Wherefore  should  I  have  wielded  it  ?  unless 

The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never  name, 

God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge. 

SAVELLA. 

You  own  " 
That  you  desired  his  death  ? 

BBATBICE. 

It  would  have  been 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  6erce  desire  liad  faded  in  my  heart. 
T  is  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray, 
Aye,  I  even  knew — for  God  is  wise  and  just, 
Tliat  some  strange  sudden  death  hung  over  him. 
'T  is  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
There  was  no  oilier  rest  for  me  on  earth, 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven — now  what  of  this? 


SAVELLA. 

Strange  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds;  and  here  are  both 
I  judge  thee  not 

BBATEICE. 

And  yet,  if  you  arreat  me. 
You  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life :  the  breath 
Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name. 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life. 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it.     T  is  roost  fialae 
That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide; 
Although  I  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause. 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father^s  soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free :  stain  not  a  noble  house 
With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum ;  let  them  have  been  enough : 
Leave  us  the  tvreck  we  have. 

SAVELLA. 

I  dare  not,  Lady. 
I  pray  that  yon  prepare  yourselves  for  Rome : 
There  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  wiU  be  known. 

LUCEETIA. 

0,  not  to  Rome !    0,  take  us  not  to  Rome ! 

BEATBICE. 

Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother?    There,  as  here. 

Our  innocence  is  as  an  armed  heel 

To  trample  accusation.     God  is  there 

As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  ever  clothes 

The  innocent,  the  injured,  and  the  weak; 

And  such  are  we.    Cheer  up,  dear  Lady,  lean 

On  me;  collect  your  wandering  thoughts.     My  Lord, 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  refreshment. 

And  had  all  such  examinations  made 

Upon  the  spot,  as  may  be  necessary 

To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter. 

We  shall  be  ready.     Mother;  will  you  come? 

LUCEETU. 

Ha!  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and  wreat 
Self-accusation  from  our  agony ! 
Will  Giacomo  be  there?     Orsino?     Manio? 
All  present ;  all  confronted  ;  all  demanding 
Each  from  the  otlier^s  countenance  the  thing 
Which  is  in  every  heart !    0,  misery ! 

[She  faints^  and  is  borne  o«t 

SAVELLA. 

She  faints:  an  iU  appearance  this. 

BEATBtCE. 

My  Lord, 
She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  tlie  world. 
She  fears  that  power  is  as  a  beast  which  grasps 
And  loosens  not :  a  snake  whose  look  transmutes 
All  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nutriment. 
She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  guilelessnesa : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man, 
A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  tlie  wrong 
Which  drags  it  there.     Prepare  yourself.  My  Lord; 
Our  suite  will  join  yours  in  the  cour^below. 

[Exennt. 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 
/4n  .Apartment  in  Obsino's  Palace. 
Enter  Orsijio  and  Giacomo. 

GIACOMO. 

Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end? 

O,  that  the  vain  remorse  wliich  must  chastise 

(!rim(.>8  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

As  its  keen  sling  is  mortal  to  avenge! 

O,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  off 

The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 

The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the  hounds 

Of  conscience  to  their  prey!  Alas!  alas! 

It  was  a  wicked  tliought,  a  piteous  deed, 

To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  fother. 

ORSirro. 
It  has  turn'd  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

GIACOMO. 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep; 
To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 
Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age ; 
To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul 
Wliich  might  have  quench'd  in  reconciling  prayers 
A  life  of  burning  crimes — 

OBSINO. 

You  cannot  say 
I  urged  you  to  the  deed. 

GIACOMO. 

O,  had  I  never 
Found  in  thy  smooth  and  ready  countenance 
The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts;  hadst  thou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
Upon  the  monster  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  familiar  to  desire — 

ORSIKO. 

T  is  thus 
Men  cast  tlie  blame  of  their  unprosperous  acts 
Upon  the  abettors  of  Uieir  own  resolve; 
Or  any  tiling  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confc**  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale  sickness 
Of  penitence;  confess,  't  is  fear  disguised 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now 
Of  thin  remorse.     What  if  we  yet  were  safe? 

GIACOMO. 

flow  can  that  be?     Already  Beatrice, 
Lurrt-iiii  and  the  murderer,  are  in  prison. 
I  (lou!>t  not  officers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 

OBSINO. 

I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight.     We  can  escape  even  now, 
So  we  take  Ueel  occasion  by  the  hair. 

GIACOMO. 

Rather  expire  in  tortures,  as  I  may. 
What!  will  you  cast  by  sclf-acrusing  flight 
Assured  conviction  upon  Rv*atricc? 
She,  who  aUme  in  this  unnatural  work, 
Stands  like  Go«r»  ^ngel  ininister'd  upon 
By  fiends;  avenging  such  a  nameless  wrong 
As  turns  black  parricide  to  piety ; 


Whilst  we  for  basest  ends— I  fear,  Orsino, 

While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looks. 

Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now, 

Tliat  you  must  be  a  villain.    For  what  end 

Could  you  engage  in  such  a  perilous  crime, 

Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  and  smiles, 

Ev«i  to  this  gulf?  Thou  art  no  liar;  No, 

Thou  art  a  lie!  traitor  and  murderer! 

Coward  and  slave !  But,  no — defend  thyself;  [Drawing, 

Let  the  sword  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue 

Disdains  to  brand  thee  with. 

otsiico. 

Put  up  your  weapon. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you  thus  nish  and  sudden  with  your  friend, 
Now  ruiu'd  for  your  sake?  If  honest  anger 
Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  proposed 
Was  but  to  try  you.    As  for  me,  I  think. 
Thankless  affection  led  me  to  tliis  point, 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 
I  cannot  now  recede.     Even  whilst  we  speak 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below : 
They  grant  me  these  brief  moments.     Now,  if  you 
Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 
To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  't  were  best  to  pass 
Out  at  the  postern,  and  avoid  them  so. 

GIACOMO. 

Oh,  generous  friend !  How  canst  tliou  pardon  me? 
Would  that  my  life  could  purchase  tliine ! 

onsiNo. 

That  wish 
Now  comes  a  day  too  late.     Haste;  fare  thee  well ! 
Uear'st  thou  not  steps  along  the  corridor  ? 

[Exit  GiACOMo. 
Vm  sorry  for  it;  but  the  guards  are  wailing 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  iny  contrivance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  tliis  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
Which  grasp'd  and  snapp'd  the  threads  of  my  device. 
And  turn'd  it  to  a  net  of  ruin — Ua  ! 

[M  shout  is  lieard. 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaim'd  abroad  7 
But  I  will  pass,  wrapt  in  a  vile  disguise; 
Rags  on  my  back,  and  a  false  innocence 
Upon  my  foce,  through  tlie  misdeeming  crowd 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.    T  is  easy  then 
For  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  new. 
And  a  new  life,  fashion'd  on  old  desires, 
To  change  the  honours  of  abandon'd  Romo. 
And  these  must  l>e  the  masks  of  that  within. 
Which  must  remain  unalterd. — Oh,  I  fear 
That  what  is  pass'd  will  never  let  me  rest ! 
Why,  when  none  else  is  conscious,  but  myself. 
Of  my  misdeetls,  should  my  own  heart's  contempt 
Trouble  me?  Have  1  not  the  power  to  My 
My  own  reproaches  ?  Shall  I  be  the  slave 
Of— what?  A  word?  which  those  of  this  false  world 
Employ  against  each  otlier,  not  themselves  ; 
As  men  wear  daggers  not  for  self-offence. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 
Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself, 
As  now  I  skulk  from  cvw-ry  other  eye  ?  lExit. 
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Udim. 
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Aceaied,  do  yoo  peniM  io  your  denial  ? 

I  aak  you,  are  yoo  Bsocat,  or  guilty? 

I  danaiid  who  wne  the  parodpaion 

la  joar  offence?  Speak  truth,  and  the  whole  tmlh. 
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■yGodHdidnotkinhim;  I  knownothingi 
OQmpio  aold  the  robe  to  me  from  which 
4Rmi  would  infer  my  gnilL 

tICOaO  IUD6B. 

Away  with  him! 

FIBST  lUDOB. 

^ut  yon,  with  Upa  yet  white  from  the  rack's  kiH, 
apeak  filter  It  it  ao  aoft  a  quettioner. 
That  yon  would  bandy  lorer^t  talk  with  it, 
*ni  it  wind  out  your  life  and  tonl?  Away! 

MAaxio. 
Span  me!  O,  apare!  I  will  confeaa. 

nasT  inosB. 

Then  tpeak. 
luano. 
I  atran^ed  him  in  hit  ileq». 

f  riaar  lunoa. 

Who  nij^  yon  to  itt 
MAasio. 
*WSa  own  ton  Giacomo,  and  the  young  prelate 
iK>nino  tent  me  to  Petrella;  there 
The  ladiet  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 
Tempted  me  with  a  thousand  crowns,  and  I 
laAnd  my  companion  forthwith  mnrder'd  him. 
Now  let  me  die. 

riacT  iUDOB. 
This  sound*  at  bad  at  truth.  Guardt,  there, 
Lead  forth  the  pritonert ! 

EnUr  LocarriA,  BaAxaici,  and  Gucoao,  guarded. 

Look  upon  tkit  man ; 
When  did  you  tec  him  latt? 

BBATIICI. 

We  nerer  taw  him. 

"^  MABHO. 

Ton  know  me  too  well,  Lady  Beatrice. 

BBATBICI. 

I  know  thee!  How!  where?  when? 

MABUO. 

Yon  know 't  wat  I 
Whom  yod  did  urge  with  menacet  and  bribet 
Ta  kill  your  father.    When  the  thing  wat  done 
Ton  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woren  gold 
And  bade  me  tbrire:  how  I  bare  thriven,  you  tee. 
You,  my  Lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
You  know  that  what  1  tpeak  it  true. 

[BiATBiCB  sidvances  towards  him ;  he  covers  his 
face^  and  shrinks  back. 

Oh,  dart 
The  terrible  resentment  of  thote  eyes 
On  the  dread  earth  !  Turn  them  away  horn  me! 
They  wound :  't  wat  torture  forced  the  truth.  My  Lords, 
Haying  said  thit,  let  me  be  led  to  death. 


BBATtlCm. 

!  I  pity  thee:  yeC  stay  awhile. 

CAMlLbO. 

GamdSk  lend  him  noc  away. 

BBATBICS. 


/_ 


Taahntc  a  food  repnteior  gentloMSS 

^^A  wisdom:  can  it  be  that  yoa  sit  here 

Xo  ooonteBanee  a  wicked  farce  fike  this  ? 

When  aome  ofaacnre,  and  trembling  slave  is  drag^d 

Fitwa  anfferiqgs  which  might  shake  the 

And  bnde  io  answer,  not  as  he  beheres, 

BM  aa  dioae  may  suspect  or  do  desire. 

Whose  questions  thence  suggest  their  own  reply: 

kmA  that  in  peril  of  sndi  hUeoos  tormenls 

As  aisrafnl  God  sparea  even  the  damoTd.    Speak  nm 

The  thing  yoa  sorely  know,  which  is  that  yoo. 

If  yoor  fine  frame  were  streteh'd  upon  that  wheel. 

And  yoa  were  tokl,  Confess  that  yoa  did  poiaon 

Year  little  nephew :  that  fair  blue-eyed  child 

Who  waa  the  load-star  of  yoor  life;  and  thoogh 

All  aee,  since  hb  most  swift  and  piteooa  death. 

That  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  earth,  and  time, 

And  all  the  things  hoped  for  or  done  therein 

Are  changed  to  yoa,  throagh  your  emceeding  grie^ 

Yet  yoa  vroald  say,  I  confess  any  thing— 

And  beg  from  your  tormentors,  like  that  alav^ 

The  refuge  of  dishonourable  death. 

I  pray  thee.  Cardinal,  that  thou  assert 

My  innocence. 

CAinu.o  (anicA  moved}. 
What  shall  we  think,  my  loida? 
Shame  on  these  tears]  I  tboaght  the  heart  was  frosea 
Which  is  their  fountain.    I  would  pledge  my  aool 
That  she  is  guiltless.  '•  .>' 

JDDGB.  ''    *■ 

Yet  she  must  lie  tortared. 

CAMILLO. 

1  would  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own  ncf^piv 
(If  he  now  iiyed,  he  would  be  just  her  age; 
His  hair,  too,  was  her  colour,  and  his  eyes 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue,  and  not  to  deep} : 
At  that  most  peiiect  image  of  God't  love 
That  ever  came  torrowing  upon  the  earth. 
She  it  at  pure  at  tpeechlest  infancy! 

JUDOB. 

Well,  be  her  purity  on  ^nr  head,  my  lord. 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.    Hit  Holiness  , 

Enjoin'd  us  to  pursue  tliis  monstrous  crime 
By  the  teverett  fbrmrof  Uvi^;' nay  even 
To  ttretcb  a  point  againtt  the  criminals.  '^ 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide, 
Upon  such  evidence  asjosti6es,  '  '  *  • 
Torture. 

BBATBICK.  ^ 

What  evidence?  This  maift? 

Even  so. 

BBATBICK  (Co  MABao). 

Come  near.    And  who  art  ihou,  thus  chosen  forth 

Out  of  tlie  mnhitude  f|f  Jiving  men 

To  kill  the  innocent?  ^  *  *•  -  ■«  *" 

.      KABKfO.  ■» .        * 

flL  am  Blaitto, " 
Thy  father's  vasmL 

f 
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BIATtlCI. 

Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine ; 
Answer  to  what  I  ask.  [Turning  to  the  Judges. 

I  prithee  mark 
His  countenance:  unlike  bold  calumny 
Which  sometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing  it  looks. 
He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but  bends 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

(ro  Marzio.)     What !  wilt  thou  say 
That  I  did  murder  my  own  father? 

MAEZIO. 

Oh! 
Spare  me !  My  brain  swims  round — T  cannot  speak — 
It  was  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 
Take  roe  away !  Let  her  not  look  on  me  ! 
I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch ; 
1  have  said  all  I  know ;  now,  let  me  die! 

BBATIICI. 

My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  1  had  been 

So  stern,  as  to  have  plann'd  the  crime  alleged, 

Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave, 

And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 

I  should  have  left  this  two-edged  instrument 

Of  my  misdeed ;  this  man,  this  bloody  koifie 

With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft. 

Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes, 

For  my  own  death?  That  with  such  horrible  need 

For  deepest  silence,  I  should  have  neglected 

So  trivial  a  precaution,  as  the  making 

His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 

On  a  thief's  memory?.  What  is  his  poor  life? 

What  are  a  thousand  lives?  A  parricide 

Had  trampled  them  like  dust;  and  see,  he  lives! 

[Turning  to  Marzio. 
And  thou — 

MARZIO. 

Oh,  spare  me!  Speak  to  me  no  more! 
That  stern  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones, 
Wound  worse  than  torture. 

( To  the  Judges.)       1  have  told  it  all ; 
For  pity's  sake  lead  me  away  to  death. 

CAMILLO. 

Guards,  lead  him  nearer  the  lady  Beatrice  : 
He  shrinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's  leaf 
From  the  keen  breath  of  the  serenest  north. 

BKATRICB. 

Oh,  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me; 
So  maycst  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay : 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee?  I,  alas ! 
Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years. 
And  so  my  lot  was  order'd  that  a  father 
First  turn'd  the  moments  of  awakening  life 
To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope;  and  then 
j  Stahh'd  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul ; 
And  my  untainted  fame ;  and  even  that  peace 
Wiiich  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart's  heart. 
But  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hale 
Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 
To  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love, 
Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off; 
And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation : 
And  art  thou  the  accuser?    If  thou  hopest 
Mercy  in  heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth : 
Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 
If  tbou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  lifers  pftth 


Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say :  «  My  Maker, 

I  have  done  this  and  more ;  for  there  was  one 

Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth ; 

And  because  she  endured  what  never  any 

Guilty  or  innocent  endured  before : 

Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  not  thought; 

Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her; 

I  with  my  words  kill'd  her  and  all  her  kin.* 

Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 

The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 

Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  fame  ! 

Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  in^t  pity, 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks, 

Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.    Think 

What 't  is  to  blot  with  infiimy  and  blood 

All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is. 

Hear  me,  great  God  !  I  swear,  most  innocent. 

So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 

Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt. 

And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 

To  what  I  ask :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 

A  parricide  ? 

MARZIO. 

Thou  art  not ! 

JUDGK. 

What  is  this? 

MARZIO. 

I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent.     'T  is  I  alone  am  guilty. 

JUDOR. 

Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.     Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

MARZIO. 

Torture  me  as  ye  will: 
A  keener  pain  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.    She  is  most  innocent! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with  me ! 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  natttre 
To  rend  and  ruin. 

[Exit  Marzio,  guarded. 

CAMILLO. 

What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords? 

JUDOR. 

Let  tortures  strain  the  truth  till  it  be  white 
As  snow  thrice-sifted  by  the  frozen  wind. 

CAMILLO. 

Yet  suin'd  with  blood. 

JUDGE  {to  BbATRICR). 

Know  yon  this  paper,  lady? 

BEATRICE. 

Entrap  me  not  with  questions.    Who  stands  here 
As  my  accuser  ?  Ha !  wilt  thou  be  he. 
Who  art  my  judge?  Accuser,  witness,  judge. 
What,  all  in  one?  Here  is  Orsino's  name; 
Where  is  Orsino?  Let  his  eye  meet  mine. 
What  means  this  scrawl?  Alas!  ye  know  not  what. 
And  tlierefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  will  ye  kill  us^ 

Enter  an  Oj^cer. 

omcBii. 

Manio  's  dead. 


\ 
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Nothtiig.    As  won  as  w« 
Bai)  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  as, 
As  one  Who  baffles  a  deep  adversary ; 
And  holding  his  breath,  died. 

lUDOI. 

There  remains  nothing 
^ttt  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners, 
Who  yen  remain  stubborn. 

tt  CAMItt.0. 

lorermle 
iTjproeeediflgs,  and  in  the  behalf 
le  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
«  use  my  inltrest  with  the  Uoly  Father. 

KtDOI. 

t  thf  PopeTs  pleasure  then  bo  done.    Meanwhile 
^Oofidact  these  enlpritt  each  to  separate  celb; 
And  be  tlie  engines  ready  :  for  this  night 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  grave. 
Pious  and  just  as  once,  I  'II  wring  the  truth 
Oat  of  those  nerres  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

*  *         [ExeunL 


SCENE  lU. 


'ttrhe  CeUof  a  Prison. 
Bbatrici  is  discovered  asleep  on  a  couch. 
Enter  Bmraido. 

aKSNASDO. 

How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  face ! 
Like  the  last  thoughu  of  some  day  sweetly  spent 
(losing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 
After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night, 
How  light  and  soft  lier  breathing  comes !   Ah,  me ! 
Methinks  that  I  shall  nerer  sleep  again. 
But  1  must  shake  the  besTenly  dew  of  rest 
^From  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus — wake!  awake! 
What,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep  ? 

BiATBicK  {awaking). 

I  was  just  dreaming 
That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.    Thou  k newest 
This  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  onr  fotber's  presence. 

BKSlfAlDO. 

Dear,  dear  sister, 
Would  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream!  O,  God! 
How  shall  I  tell  ? 

BIATBICI. 

What  wouldsi  thou  tell,  sweet  brother? 

BBBIfARDO. 

Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or,  even  whilst 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say. 
My  heart  will  break. 

BBATBICB. 

See  now,  thou  makest  me  weep : 
How  very  friendless  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child. 
If  I  were  dead.    Say  what  thou  hast  to  say. 

BBBNABDO. 

Tliey  have  confsll!^ ;  they  could  endure  no  more 
1^  tortures —  > 

BBATllCB. 

Hal  What  was  there  to  confess? 
They|nast  have  told  some  weak  and  wicked  lie 


To  flatter  their  tormentors.    Have  they  said 
That  they  Wtf  guilty?  O  white  innocence  I 
Tint  thorn  riiouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt  to  hide 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not ! 

Enier  Jnooi  wiA  Lucictia  and  Giagomo,  gumrded. 


Ignoble  hearts  1 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are  at  least 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  pass, 
Are  centaries  of  hi^  splendour  laid  in  doatT 
And  that  eternal  honour  which  sliould  live 
Sonlika,  above  die  reek  of  mortal  fame. 
Changed  to  a  mockery  and  a  bye-wordl  What ! 
Will  you  give  up  these  bodies  to  be  dragged 
At  horses*  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  sweep 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd. 
Who,  that  they  may  make  our  ealamity 
Their  vrorship  and  their  spectacle,  vHU  leave 
The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As  their  own  hearts?  shall  the  light  maltitiuie 
Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pity. 
Sad  funeral  A»vrers  to  deck  a  living  corpse, 
Uptm  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away. 
And  leave — what  memory  of  our  having  been  7 
Infamy,  blood,  terrar,  despair?  O  thoa, 
Who  vrert  a  mother  to  the  parentless. 
Kill  not  thy  child !  Let  not  her  wrongs  kiU  thee ! 
Brother,  lie  down  with  me  upon  die  rack, 
And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse; 
It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave. 
T  is  but  the  filsehood  it  can  vrring  from  fear 
Makes  the  rack  crud. 

OIACOMO. 

They  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains: 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guilty  now. 

LUCRBTIA. 

0,  speak  the  truth !  Let  us  all  quickly  die; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  Uiey; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 

BKa:iAaDo. 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine; 
And  then  the  Pope  vrill  surely  pardon  yon, 
And  all  be  well. 

jrvDOt. 
Confess,  or  I  will  vrarp 
Your  hmbs  with  such  keen  torturer— 

BKATBICI. 

ToftDRs!  Tom 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel ! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  last 
He  lapp'd  the  blood  his  master  shed — not  me ! 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart. 
And  of  the  soul ;  aye,  of  the  inmost  soul. 
Which  weeps  within  tears  as  of  burning  gall 
To  see,  in  this  ill  worid  where  none  are  trae. 
My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  selves, 
And  with  considering  all  tlie  wretched  lifo 
Which  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  wretched  end. 
And  the  small  jostice  shown  by  Heaven  and  Earth 
To  me  or  mine;  and  what  a  tyrant  thna'art. 
And  what  slaves  these;  and  what  a  worid  we  maki. 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppf«8i^d->><aeh  pangs  compel 
My  answer.    What  is  k  thou  wonMst  with  na? 
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I0D6B. 

Arc  thoa  not  guilty  of  thy  father's  death  ? 

BIATRICI. 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high-jodging  God 

That  he  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 

Which  1  hare  suffered,  and  which  he  beheld ; 

Hade  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it 

All  refuge,  all  rerenge,  all  consequence. 

But  that  which  thou  hast  call'd  my  Aither^s  death  ? 

Which  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime, 

Which  either  I  hare  done,  or  hare  not  done ; 

Say  what  ye  will.    I  shall  deny  no  more. 

if  ye  desire  it  thus,  thus  let  it  be. 

And  so  an  end  of  all.     Now  do  your  will ; 

No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 

JCD6I. 

She  is  convicted,  hnt  ha«  not  confeas'd. 

Be  it  enough.     Until  their  final  sentence 

Let  none  hare  converse  with  them.   Yon,  yotmg  Lord, 

Linger  not  here ! 

BBATBICI. 

O,  tear  him  not  away! 

JUDGE. 

Cuards!  do  your  duty. 

BiRNASDo  {embracing  Bbatbicb). 
Oh !  would  ye  divide 
Body  from  soul  ? 

omcxa. 
That  is  the  headsman's  business. 
[Exeunt  all  hut  Locbbtia,  Biatbicb  and  Gtscoiio. 

GIACOMO. 

Have  I  confessed  ?    Is  it  all  over  now  T 

No  hope!  Mo  refuge  !  0,  weak,  vricked  tongue 

Which  hast  destroyed  me,  would  that  thou  hadst  been 

Cut  out  and  thrown  to  dogs  first !    To  have  killed 

My  father  first,  and  tlien  betrayed  my  usier; 

Aye,  thee !  the  one  tiling  innoeent  and  pure 

In  this  black  guilty  world,  to  that  which  I 

So  well  deserve !    My  wife !  my  little  ones ! 

Destitute,  helpless; and  I— Father!  God!  . 

Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  unforgiving. 

When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus ! — 

[Cwers  his  face  and  weeps. 

LUCmBTIA. 

0,  my  child  I 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  ail  come! 
Why  did  I  yield  T    Why  did  I  not  snsuin 
Those  tormenu  ?     Oh !  that  I  were  all  dissolved 
Into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears, 
Which  flow  and  feel  not  * 

BKATBICB. 

What 't  was  weak  to  do, 
'T  is  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done; 
Take  clieer!  The  God  who  knew  my  wrong,  and  mada 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath. 
Seems,  and  but  seems  to  have  abandon'd  as. 
I^t  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me ;  give  me  your  firm  hand, 
You  had  a  manly  heart    Bear  up  !  bear  up ! 
Oh  !  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile  : 
Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow  and  overworn, 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Come,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune, 
Not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad ;  some  doll  old  tking. 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotoay, 


Sach  as  our  country  goMipa  sing  and  spin. 
Till  they  almost  forget  they  live :  lie  down! 
So,  that  will  do.    HaTe  1  forgtrt  the  woids? 
Faith !  they  are  sadder  than  I  thought  they  wei«. 

80HO. 

False  friend,  vrilt  thoa  smile  wc  weep 
When  my  life  b  laid  asleep  7 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tsar. 
The  ckiy-eold  corpse  upon  the  bier ! 

Farewell !  Heigh  ho ! 

What  is  this  whispers  low  7 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  mj  dear; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tean 

Sweet  Sleep  I  were  Death  like  to  thee. 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake  7    Never  again. 

O  World  1  farewell! 

Listen  to  the  pasting  bell ! 
It  says,  thou  and  I  must  part. 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart. 

[The  scene  ebses. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  Hall  ef  the  Prison. 
Enter  Camillo  and  Bibraioo. 

CAMILLO. 

The  Pope  is  stem ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent 

He  look'd  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 

Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itself 

From  aught  that  it  inflicts;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  law,  a  custom :  not  a  man. 

lie  firown'd,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 

Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 

Presenting  tlie  defences,  which  he  tore 

And  threw  behiud,  muttering  with  hoarse,  harsh  nwee : 

«  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  fsther 

Kill'd  in  his  sleep?*     Then  to  another :  «  Thou 

Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place;  't  is  well.* 

He  tum'd  to  me  tlieil«  looking  deprecation, 

And  said  these  three  words,  coldly:  « They  must  die.* 

BBIRABOO. 

And  yet  yoa  left  him  not  7 

CAIflLi.0. 

I  urged  him  still ; 
Pleading,  as  I  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent's  death : 
And  he  replied,  «  Paolo  Santa  Croce 
Murdered  his  mother  yester  evening. 
And  he  is  fled.     Parricide  grows  so  rife 
That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the  young 
Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chairs. 
Authority,  and  power,  end  hoary  hair 
Are  grown  crimes  capital.    You  are  my  nephew. 
You  come  to  ask  their  pardon ;  stay  a  moment ; 
Here  is  their  sentence;  never  see  me  more 
Till,  to  die  leuer,  it  be  all  fulfiU'd.* 

BBmNABDO. 

0,  God,  not  so!    I  did  believe  indeed 

Tluit  all  you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 

For  happy  news.    O,  there  are  words  and  looks 

To  bend  the  sternest  purpose !    Once  I  knew  them^ 
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How  I  fbrfet  them  at  my  dmttu  need. 

What  think  yoo  if  I  teek  him  one,  nnd  bntbe 

Bis  f«et  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  ttemni 

Importnne  him  with  prayen,  vexing  hie  brain 

With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 

00  atrikeme  with  hie  pastoral  croes,  and  trample 

Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 

May  stain  tlie  senseless  dust  on  which  he  treads, 

And  remorse  wakoi  mercy?  I  will  do  it! 

O,  wait  till  I  return!  [nu^huomL 

OAMILLO. 

Alas!  poor  boy! 
dius  might  pray 


A  vreek-devocad 
Xd  the  deaf  sea. 

Emtn  LocAtTiA,  BiAnicit  «*mI  Giacomo,  gtiarded. 

M&Taici. 
1  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That  thott  bring*st  other  nm  than  a  just  pardon. 

CAMILLO. 

Hay  God  in  hesTen  be  less  inexorable 
To  lh«  Pope's  prayers,  than  he  has  been  to  mine. 
Iltrt  It  l^«  sentence  snd  the  warrant 
BtATiiot  {wUMy). 

Oh, 
My  (M  i  r^in  It  he  possible  I  have 
To  dUi  10  suddenly  T  80  young  to  go 
Vnitf  iHeebeeure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground  \ 
To  Hi  ttilltd  down  Into  a  narrow  pUice; 
To  IM  00  more  swttt  sunshine;  hear  no  more 
iUlht  voIm  of  living  thing  (  muse  not  again 
tlpoA  ^mllUr  Ihoughls,  sad,  yet  thus  loat 
linw  Nftrful  I  to  ht  nothing  I  Or  to  he— 
WltAl  V  0,  where  am  h  Ut  m<»  not  go  mad ! 
tfwenl  llMiven,  ^trglve  weak  thoughts!  If  there  should  be 
Mil  tloil,  no  lleaveiK  no  Karth  In  the  void  worM; 
TIm  wide,  Hr«y«  UmptMs,  deep  unpeopled  world! 
If  all  thiiirn  th0ii  sliouKI  he— my  fatherV  »pirit 
Mis  eye,  I1U  vui««,  his  touch  surrounding  me ; 
The  atmosphere  and  hreaih  of  my  dead  life ! 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself, 
Sven  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth, 
Mask'd  in  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  he  should  come 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down  I 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
On  Earth,  and  ever  present  T  evoa  though  dead. 
Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin. 
Scorn,  pain,  despair?  Who  ever  3^  reium'd 
To  tMch  the  hnra  of  death's  untrodden  realm  ? 
UnjnsC  pcrhapa  as  those  which  drive  as  now, 
O,  whither,  whither? 

LocatrtA. 

Trust  in  God's  sweet  love. 
The  lender  promiees  of  Christ :  ere  night 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

BXATaiCI. 

lis  past! 
Whatever  comes,  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  vrhy,  your  words  strike  chill : 
How  tediona,  felse  and  <»ld  seem  ail  things.     I 
Have  met  with  mndi  injustice  in  this  worid ; 
Ho  ^ittmrmmim  fans  been  made  by  God  or  man, 
'Mddiag  my  wretched  lot, 
i^ai  icguded 


I  am  enCoff  lirom  the  only  world  I  know. 
From  li|^  and  life,  and  love,  in  yomfa's 
Ton  do  watt  idUing  me  to  trast  in  God, 
I  hope  I  do  tmt  in  him.    In  whom  elae 
Gan  any  tmsct  And  yet  my  heart  ia  cold. 

[ihurht§  ike  latter  spttchea  Giacomo  tuu 
coneerriny  wtik  Camiixo,  who  nam 
GiACOito  md»amet$. 

OIACOMO. 

Enow  yon  not.  Mother — Sister,  know  yon  aotl 
Kemardo  even  now  is  gone  to  implon 
The  Pope  to  grant  onr  pardon. 

LOCaSTlA. 

Child, 
It  will  be  granted.    We  may  all  then  livo 
To  make  these  vroes  a  tale  for  distant  yenis : 
O,  what  a  dumght!  It  gushes  to  my  heurC 
like  the  vrarm  bkxid. 

BXATaiCX. 

Yet  both  vriil  aoon  beeold, 
O,  trample  out  dwt  thought !  Worse  than  despair. 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  ia  hope  -. 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  boor 
Tottering  beneath  ns.    Plead  with  the  avrift  frost 
That  it  diould  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring : 
Plead  with  awakening  Earthquake,  o'er  whose  conch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair,  and  free ; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawns,  like  death.    O,  plead 
With  femine,  or  vrind-walking  Pestilence, 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  vrith  man ! 
Cruel,  cold,  formal  man ;  righteous  in  words. 
In  deeds  a  Cain.    No,  Mother,  we  must  die  : 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives ; 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold  men, 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep ;  't  were  just  the  grave 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.    Gome,  obecure  Death, 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms! 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 
Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
As  we  vrere  once,  who  now — 

BiiNAaoo  rushes  in. 

BIIHAADO. 

Oh,  horrible  I 
That  tears,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured  forth  in  prayer. 
Even  till  tlie  heart  b  vacant  and  despairs, 
Sliould  all  be  vain !  The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.    I  thought  I  saw 
Uood  on  the  face  of  one — what  if  *t  were  foncy  ? 
Soon  the  heart's  blood  of  all  I  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  vrill  wipe  it  off 
As  if't  were  only  rain.    O,  life !  O,  worid ! 
Cover  me !  let  me  be  no  more !    To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pure  innocence 
Wherein  1  gased,  and  grew  happy  and  good, 
Shiver'd  to  dust !    To  see  thee;  Beatrice, 
Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon — 
Thee,  light  of  life — dead,  dark !  while  1  say,  aiater, 
To  bear  1  have  no  sister ;  and  thou.  Mother, 
Whose  love  vras  a  bond  to  all  our  loves— 
Dsad !  The  sweet  bold  brokan ! 
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Enter  Camillo  and  Guards. 

They  come !  Let  me 
Ki«  those  warm  lips  before  their  crimson  leares 
Are  blighted— white — cold.    Say  forewell,  before 
Death  chokes  that  gentle  roice!  O  let  me  hear 
You  speak ! 

BBATIICK. 

Farewell,  my  tender  brother.  Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair, 
But  teiirsand  patience.     One  thing  more,  my  child, 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  lore 
Thou  bearest  us ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Though  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and  shame, 
Lired  ever  holy  and  unstain'd.     And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 
Be  as  a  mark  stamp'd  on  thine  innocent  brow 


For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  those  who  perhaps  lore  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  1  do ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  snbdued.    Farewell !  Farewell !  Farewell ! 

BBIMAIDO. 

I  cannot  say  farewell! 

CAMILLO. 

O,  Lady  Beatrice! 

BBATBICB. 

Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain, 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.     Ilere,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot;  aye,  that  does  well. 
And  yours  I  see  b  coming  down.    How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another !  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.    My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.     Well,  't  is  yeiry  well. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as  their  subject 
any  portion  of  their  national  history  or  mythology, 
employed  in  their  treatment  of  it  a  certain  arbitrary 
discretion.  They  by  no  means  conceived  themselves 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  common  interpretation,  or  to 
imitate  in  story  as  in  title  their  rivals  and  predecessors. 
Such  a  system  would  have  amounted  to  a  resignation  of 
tliose  claims  to  preference  over  their  competitors  which 
incited  the  composition.  The  Agamemnonian  story 
was  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  theatre  witli  as  many 
variations  as  dramas. 

I  have  presumed  to  employ  a  similar  licence.  The 
■  Prometlicus  Unbound*  of  iEschylus  supposed  the  re- 
conciliation of  Jupiter  with  his  victim  as  the  price  of 
the  disclosure  of  the  danger  threatened  to  his  empire  by 
the  consummation  of  his  marriage  with  Thetis.  Thetis, 
according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Peleus,  and  Prometheus,  by  the  permission  of 
Jupiter,  delivered  from  his  captivity  by  Hercules.  Had 
1  framed  my  story  on  this  model,  I  should  have  done  no 
more  than  have  attempted  to  restore  the  lost  drama  of 
..Eschylus;  an  ambition,  which,  if  my  preference  to  this 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  had  incited  me  to  cherish, 
the  recollection  of  the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt 
would  challenge  might  well  abate.  But,  in  truth,!  was 
averse  from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of  reconciling 
the  Champion  with  the  Oppressor  of  mankind.  The 
moral  interest  of  the  fable,  which  is  so  powerfully 
sustained  by  the  sufferings  and  enduranceof  Prometheua, 
would  be  annihilated  if  we  could  conceive  of  him  at 


unsaying  his  high  language  and  quailing  before  his  suc- 
cessful and  perfidious  adversary.  The  only  imaginary 
being  resembling  in  any  degree  Prometheus,  is  Satan ; 
and  Prometheus  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  more  poetical 
character  than  Satan,  because,  in  addition  to  courage, 
and  majesty,  and  firm  and  patient  opposition  to  omni- 
potent force,  he  is  susceptible  of  being  described  as 
exempt  from  the  taints  of  ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and 
a  desire  for  personal  aggrandisement,  which,  in  the 
Hero  of  Paradise  Lost,  interfere  with  the  interest.  The 
character  of  Satan  engenders  in  tlie  mind  a  pernicious 
casuistry  which  leads  us  to  weigh  his  faults  with  hu 
wrongs,  and  to  excuse  the  former  because  the  latter 
exceed  all  measure.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  consider 
that  magnificent  fiction  with  a  religious  feeling,  it  en- 
genders something  worK.  But  Prometheus  is,  as  it 
were,  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  the  tnmt 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends. 

This  Poem  wals  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous 
ruins  of  the  Raths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery 
glades,  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees, 
which  are  extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its 
immense  platforms  aikl  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the 
vigorous  awakening  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to 
intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of  this  drama. 

The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  found,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions 
by  which  they  are  expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modem 
poetry,  although  Dante  and  Shaks^eara  axe  C^VV  ol  W- 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


PtoMrrHBVS. 

DlMOGOAGON. 

Jupmt. 
The  Eaitb. 

OCBAlf. 

Apollo. 

MstcutT. 

Hbmculis. 

Asia,  . 

Panthba,       Octanides. 

lONK,  / 

The  Pbantasm  op  Jupitkb. 
The  Spibit  op  thb  Eaitb. 
Spirits  op  tbb  Houis. 
Spibits.    Echobs.    Fawks. 

FUBIBS. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


ACT  I. 

ScBNB,  a  Ravine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  Ae  indian  Caucastu. 
Pbomkthbus  is  discovered  bound  to  Ae  Precipice, 
Panthba  and  Ionb  are  seated  at  his  feet.  Time, 
NighL     During  OieScene^  Morning  ^owfy  hvaks. 

prombthbus. 
MoNABCH  of  Gods  and  Dapmons,  and  all  Spirilt 
But  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  roUinfp  worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes !  regard  this  Earth, 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaTes,  whom  thoa 
Bequitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts, 
"With  fear  and  wlf-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hale, 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn, 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  tliousand  years  of  sleep-unshelter'd  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  solitude, 
Scorn  and  despair, — these  are  mine  empire. 
More  glorious  far  than  that  which  then  surveyeit 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  Mighty  God  ! 
Almighty,  had  I  deign'd  to  share  the  shamt 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Nail'd  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  moantain. 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured ;  without  herb. 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  lifis. 
Ah  me,  alas!  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 


No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope !  Yet  I  endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt  7 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  7    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spiwd  below. 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  7 
Ah  me !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever  1 


*if 


Eat  with  tlieir  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 

Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 

His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  np 

Hy  heart;  and  sliapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream. 

Mocking  me :  and  the  Carthqnake-fiends  are  charged 

To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 

yfhen  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind: 

While  from  tlieir  loud  abysses  howling  throng 

The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 

Of  whirlwind,  and  aftlict  me  with  keen  hail. 

And  yet  to  me  welcome  b  day  and  night, 

Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar  frost  of  the  mom, 

Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 

The  leaden-colour'd  east ;  for  then  tbey  lead 

The  wingless,  cravrling  hours,  one  among  whom 

— As  some  dark  Priest  hales  tlie  reluctant  victim — 

Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  blood 

From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  thee 

If  they  disdain'd  not  such  a  prostrate  slate. 

Disdain !  Ah  no !  I  pity  thee.    What  ruin 

Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the  wide  Hasfffe! 

How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  iu  depth  with  terror, 

Gape  like  a  hell  within !  I  speak  in  grief. 

Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more 

As  then,  ere  misery  made  me  wise.    The  curse 

Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall.     Ye  Mountains, 

Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the  mist 

Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 

Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost, 

W^hich  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 

Shuddering  through  India!  Thou  serenest  Air, 

Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  bauns! 

And  yc  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 

Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hush'd  abyss. 

As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  nude  rock 

The  orbed  world  !  If  then  my  woids  had  power. 

Though  I  am  changed  so  that  anghl  evil  wish 

Is  dead  within ;  although  no  memory  be 

Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now  1 

What  was  that  curse7  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

PIBtT  votes:  PBOM  tbb  MOUNTAINS. 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 
O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  vre  stood: 

Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears. 
We  trembled  in  our  multitnde. 

SBGOND  VOICB :  PBOM  TBB  SPBIHfiS. 

Tbunder^bollB  had  parch'd  our  water. 
We  had  been  stain'd  with  bitter  blood. 

And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter. 
Through  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

TBIBD  VOICB:  PBOM  TBB  AIB. 

I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose. 
Its  wastes  in  colours  not  their  own  ; 

And  oft  had  my  serene  rq>ose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 


The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  Wfmn 
Of  their  moon-freeung  crystals ;  the  bri|lit  ehaidt 


PODBTB  TOICB:  PBOM  TBB  WBIBLWINDS. 

We  had  soar'd  beneath  these  mountains 
Unresting  ages;  nor  had  thunder. 

For  yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains, 
Hor  any  power  above  or  under 
Ever  made  na  mute  widi  NiotoAm. 
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FIUT  TOICI. 

But  never  bowed  oar  raowy  cretc 
As  at  the  Toice  of  thine  unratt. 

SEGOIID    TOICB. 

Never  such  a  aound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leap'd  up  from  the  deck  in  agony. 
And  heard,  and  cried,  ■  Ah,  woe  is  me!* 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be. 

tHIlD  VOICI. 

By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Hy  still  realm  was  never  riven : 
Wbea  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

rOITETH  VOICE. 

And  we  shrank  back :  for  dreams  of  ruin 
To  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing 
Hade  us  keep  silence — thus — and  thus — 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

THE   EAETB. 

The  tongueless  Caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried,  *  Misery !  •  then ;  the  hollow  Heaven  replied, 
■  Misery!*     And  the  Ocean's  purple  waves. 
Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing  winds, 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  •  Misery !» 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

I  hear  a  sound  of  voices :  not  the  voice 

Which  I  gave  forth.     Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 

Scorn  him,  without  whofte  all-enduring  will 

Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove, 

Both  they  and  thou  had  vanish'd,  like  tliin  mist 

Uuroll'd  on  the  morning-wind.     Know  yc  not  me, 

The  Titan  ?     lie  who  made  his  agony 

The  barrier  to  your  else  all-conquering  foe  ? 

Oil,  rock-emboBom'd  lawns,  and  snow-fed  streams, 

Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapours,  deep  below, 

Through  whose  o'ershadowing  woods  I  wander'd  once 

With  Asia,  drinking;  life  from  her  loved  eyes ; 

Why  scorns  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 

To  commune  with  me?  me  alone,  who  check'd. 

As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer, 

The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 

Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 

Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildernesses : 

Why  answer  ye  not,  still  ?     Brethren ! 

THE  EABTH. 

They  dare  not. 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

Who  dares  T  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 

Ha !  what  an  awful  -whisper  rises  up! 

'T  is  scarce  like  sound  :  it  tingles  through  the  frame 

As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 

Speak,  Spirit !  from  thine  inorganic  voice 

I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 

And  love.     How  cursed  I  him  ? 

THE  EABTH. 

How  canst  thou  hear, 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  ? 

PBOMETBBUS. 

Thou  art  a  living  spirit;  speak  as  they. 


THE  BAETH. 

I  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaven's  fell  King 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of  pain 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good ;  and  though  the  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God 
Being  wise  and  kind  :  earnestly  hearken  now. 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

Obscurely  through  my  brain,  like  shadows  dim. 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.     I  fieel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love; 
Yet 't  is  not  pleasure. 

THE  EARTH. 

No,  thou  canst  not  hear : 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  what  art  thoo, 
0,  melancholy  Voice  7 

THE  EABTH. 

1  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother ;  she  within  whose  stony  veins. 
To  the  last  fibre  of  tlie  loftiest  tree 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frosen  air, 
Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  clond 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy  I 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust. 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chain'd  thee  here. 
Then,  see  those  million  worlds  which  bum  and  roll 
Around  us:  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven  ;  the 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown ; 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains; 
Blue  thistles  bloom'd  in  cities ;  foodlen  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawl'd  ; 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and  beast,  and  worm 
And  Famine;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  meadow-grass. 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  was  dry 
With  grief ;  and  the  thin  air,  my  breath,  was  stain'd 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer ;  aye,  I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest  not. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams. 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide  air, 
And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead. 
Preserve,  a  treasured  ^11.     We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words 
But  dare  not  speak  them. 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

•  Venerable  mother ! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thc« 
Some  comfort ;  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  happy  sounds. 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  these  may  not  be  mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not 

THE  EABTH. 

Tliey  shall  be  told.     Ere  Babylon  was  dust. 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child. 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  tlie  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 
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For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death : 
One  dial  which  thou  beholdett ;  but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  (^ve,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  lire 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreams  and  the  lij^ht  imaginings  of  men, 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 
'Hid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains ;  all  Uie  gods 
Are  tliere,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worids. 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men,  and  beasts ; 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom ; 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.     Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
Tlie  curse  which  all  remember.     Call  at  will 
Thine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 
Hades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-prolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate  sons. 
Ask,  and  they  must  reply :  so  the  revenge 
Of  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vacant  shades, 
As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandoned  gate 
Of  a  follen  palace. 

PBOMKTHIDS. 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil,  pass  again 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me. 
Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear! 

lONI. 

My  wings  are  folded  o'er  mine  cars : 

My  wings  are  crossed  o'er  mine  eyes : 
Yet  through  their  silver  shade  appears. 

And  through  their  lulling  plumes  arisen 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds ; 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  theo 
O  thou  of  many  wounds? 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sister's  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake. 

PAirriBA. 
The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground. 

Earthquake,  and  fire,  and  mountains  cloven ; 
The  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound. 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-invroven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow  cloud 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong, 
I.ike  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong. 

PHANTASM  or  lUPITBI. 

Why  have  the  secret  powers  of  thb  strange  world 
Driven  me,  a  frail  and  empty  phantom,  hither 
On  direst  storms?    What  unaccustom'd  sounda 
Are  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallid  race  hold  ghastly  talk 
In  darkness  ?  And,  proud  sufferer,  who  art  thou  7 

PBOMKTHBDS. 

Tremendous  Image!  as  thou  art  must  be 
He  whom  thou  shadowest  forth.     I  am  his  foe, 
The  Titan.     Speak  tlie  words  which  I  would  hear, 
Although  no  tliought  inform  thine  empty  voice. 

THB  EAITH. 

Lbten  !  And  though  your  echoes  must  be  mote, 


Grey  monntafais,  and  old  woods,  and  hannted  springs, 
Prophetic  caves,  and  isle-sorrounding  atrBams, 
Rejoice  to  hear  what  yet  ye  cannot  speak. 

PHANTASM. 

A  spirit  seises  me  and  speaks  within  : 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thnnder-doud. 

PANTHBA. 

See,  how  he  lifts  hb  mighty  looks,  the  Heaven 
Darkens  abova. 

lOHE. 

He  speaks!  0  shelter  me! 

PlOMBTHlUt. 

I  sea  the  curse  on  gestures  proud  and  cold. 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate, 
And  such  despair  as  mocks  itself  with  smiles, 
Written  as  on  a  scroll :  yet  ^peak  :  Oh, 


PHANTASM. 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm,  fiaed  mind. 
All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do; 

Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  lluaun-kiiid^. 
One  only  being  shall  thou  not  subdue. 

Rain  tlien  thy  plagues  upon  me  here, 

Ghastly  disease,  and  frensying  foor; 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  mc,  and  be  tliine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legion'd  forms 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms. 

Aye,  do  thy  worst    Thou  art  omnipotent. 
O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  tbee  power. 

And  my  own  will.     Be  thy  swift  roischiefi  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 

Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 

In  darkness  over  those  I  love : 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 

The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony, 
This  tmdeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord :  O,  thoo. 
Who  fillest  vrith  thy  soul  this  world  of  woe, 

To  whom  all  things  of  Eartli  and  Heaven  do  bow 
In  fear  and  worship :  all-prevailing  foe ! 

I  curse  thee !  let  a  sufferer's  curse 

Clasp  thee,  hb  torturer,  hke  remorse; 

rUl  thine  Infinity  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenom'd  agony; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain, 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving  brain 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  thb  Curse, 

HI  deeds,  then  be  thou  danmed,  beholding  good ; 
Both  infinite  as  b  the  universe. 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude. 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thon  miut  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  after  many  a  Mat  and  fruitless  crime. 
Scorn  track  thy  lagging  fall  through  boundless  space  and 
time. 

PIOMBTHBUS. 

Were  these  my  words,  O  Parent? 
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Or  could  I  yield?    IflTliich  yet  I  will  not  yield. 
Let  others  flatter  Grime,  where  it  silt  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence:  secure  are  they : 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs, ' 
Too  much  aven^  by  those  who  err.    I  wait, 
Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  eren  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamour :  fear  delay : 
Behold !  Ucaten  lowers  under  thy  Father's  frown. 

MMCUtT. 

Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared  *  I  to  inflict, 
And  thou  to  suffer!  Once  more  answer  me: 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power? 

raOMKTHBDS. 

I  know  but  tliis,  that  it  must  come. 

MBICUST. 


Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain  ? 

PaOMKTBBUS. 

They  last  while  Jove  must  reign :  nor  more,  nor  less 
Do  1  desire  or  fear. 

MBBCUIT. 

Yet  ptiiM^  and  plaoge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time. 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age. 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  relociant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 
Till  it  sink,  diziy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless; 
Perchance  it  has  not  nnmber'd  the  slow  years 
Which  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  nnrepriered? 

PROMBTIIUS. 

Perchance  no  thought  can  count  them,  yet  they  pus. 

MBICDIT. 

If  thou  might'st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while, 
Lapp'd  in  voluptuous  joy? 

PROMiriBUS. 

1  would  not  quit 
This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 

MsacniT. 
Alas!  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

PaOMKTHBtlS. 

Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
As  light  in  the  sun,  throned:  how  vain  is  ulkl 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

lOMB. 

O,  sister,  look  1    White  fire 
Has  cloven  to  the  roots  yon  huge  snow-loaded  cedar ; 
How  fearfully  God's  thunder  howls  behind ! 

Msacuar. 

I  must  obey  his  words  and  thine:  alas! 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart  1 

PARTHBA. 

See  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  with  winged  fieet. 
Runs  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawB. 

lONB. 

Dear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine  eyes 
Lest  thou  beliold  and  die :  they  come :  they  come 
Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless  wingSi 
And  hollow  undemeaili,  like  death. 

riBST  PUBT. 

Prometheus! 

SKCORD  PUBT. 

Immortal  Titan! 


TIIBD  POBT. 

Champion  of  Heaven's  tUves! 

PBOMBTHBtlS. 

He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here, 
Prometheus,  the  chain'd  Titan.    Horrible  forma, 
Whmt  and  who  are  ye  T    Never  yet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  through  monster-teeming  Hell 
From  the  all-miscreativc  brain  of  Jove ; 
Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Methinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate. 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sympathy. 

PIBST  FUBT. 

We  are  the  minbters  of  pain,  and  flear. 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrnst,  and  bate, 
And  clinging  crime;  and  at  Wan  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  fawn. 
We  track  ail  things  lint  weep,  and  bleed,  and  live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  then  to  oat  will. 

rBOMBTIBOS. 

Oh  I  many  fearful  natures  in  one  naiMi,  ' 
I  know  ye ;  and  these  lakfli  and  aelMWi  know 
The  darkness  and  the  elaogour  of  yoa|^wlntt. 
But  why  more  hideous  than  yo«r  loailwijjfM 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  dMpt  '?>  '     -    r 

SBCOXD  PtriT. 
We  knew  not  that:  Sisters,  rejoiee,  rejjoke ! 

PBOMBTBBUS.  •    ' 

Can  anght  exult  in  ito  deformity? 

SBCONO  PUBT. 

The  beauty  of  delight  ma!kes  lovers  glad, 

Casing  on  one  another :  so  are  we. 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneeb 

To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 

The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek. 

So  from  our  victim's  destined  agony 

The  shade  which  is  our  fbrm  invests  us  roond. 

Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

I  laugh  your  power,  and  his  who  sent  you  here. 
To  lowest  scorn.    Pour  forth  the  cup  of  pain. 

PIBST  PUBT. 

Thou  thinkest  we  will  rend  thee  bone  from  bone, 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within  ? 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

Pain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine ; 
Te  rend  me  now :  I  care  not. 

SBCOMD  PUBT. 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes? 

ptoMBTaaus. 
I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  soffier. 
Being  evil.    Cruel  was  the  power  which  called 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  light. 

TaiBIk,PUBT. 

Tboa  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one  by  one, 
Like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure  not 
The  soul  which  burns  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men : 
That  we  will  be  dread  tliought  beneath  thy  brain. 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonish'd  heart, 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  reins 
Crawling  like  agony. 

PBOKBTIBUS. 

Why,  ye  are  thus  now ; 
Yet  am  1  khig  orer  mytelf ,  and  tuU 
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The  torturing  and  ccmflicting  throngs  within, 
As  Jote  rules  you  when  Hell  grows  mutinous. 

cioaus  OP  Fuiiis. 
From  dw  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning  its  birth, 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Oh,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  tlie  scream  of  your  mirth, 
VThen  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea. 
And  dose  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track. 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  fbodless  wreck : 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red, 
Strew'd  beneath  a  nation  dead ; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashea 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning: 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-coniempt  implanted 
In  young  q>irils,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unktndled  fuel: 
Lttve  HelTs  secrets  half  unchanted. 

To  the  maniac  dreamer;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Is  he  with  fear. 

Gome,  come,  come ! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gale. 
And  we  burthen  the  blasts  of  the  atmosphere, 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here. 

lONB. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thnnder  of  new  wings. 

PAIfTBEA. 

These  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  Ihe  tremulous  air :  their  shadows  make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  Mack  than  night. 

riasT  FUST. 
Your  eall  was  as  a  winged  car, 
Dlften  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  far ; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulfis  of  war. 

SBCOND  PDtT. 

Flrom  vride  cities,  famine-wasted ; 

THiao  PUST. 

Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted  i 

POOSTH  PDIT. 

Xingl]^  CMiclaves,  stem  and  cold, 

Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold; 

PIPTH  POSY. 

From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot, 
In  which — 

A  POST. 

Speak  not ;  whisper  not : 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell, 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  stem  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  Hell. 


r 


AIIOTHI  PUIT. 

It  is  tora. 

CHOICS. 

The  pale  stars  of  the  morn 
Shint  on  a  misery  dire  to  be  home. 
Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Tiun?  We  laugh  thee  to  acorn. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  waken'dsc  for 


PUIY. 


Tear  the  veil ! 


Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  oatraa 
Those  perishing  waters;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consonoe  him  for  ever. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth, 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 

Withering  up  truth,  p^ce,  and  pily. 
Look  I  where  round  the  wide  horixoo 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair  1 
T  is  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled : 
Look  again  1  the  flanses  almoat 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled : 
The  survivors  round  the  embers 
Gather  in  dread. 

Joy,  joy,  joy! 
Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remembers ; 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  presmt  is  spread 
like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberlesa  head. 

SEMICBOAtJS  f. 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 

From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 

Grant  a  little  respite  now : 

See !  a  disenchanted  nation 

Springs  like  day  from  desolation  ; 

To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate. 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  mate ; 

A  legion'd  band  of  linked  brothers. 

Whom  Love  calls  children — 

SBMICHOaUS  II. 

'T  is  anodier's : 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin ! 
'T  is  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  sin. 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within: 
Till  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrania  win. 

[j4U  the  Fuatis  vanuJk,  except  one, 

lOIfB. 

Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsuppress'd  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep, 
And  beasts  bear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  caves. 
Darest  tfiou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture  him  ? 

pirrTBBA. 
Alas !  I  look'd  forth  twice,  hut  will  no  more. 

lORE. 

What  didst  thou  see  ? 

PAlfTHSA. 

A  woful  ught :  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nail'd  to  a  crucifix. 

lOllB. 

What  next? 
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rARTIBA. 

The  heaTen  around,  (he  earth  below 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  homan  death. 
All  horrible,  and  wronght  by  human  hands, 
And  some  appear  d  the  work  of  human  liearts« 
For  men  were  slowly  kill'd  by  frowns  and  smiles : 
And  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.     Let  us  not  tempt  worse  fear 
By  looking  forth :  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

FUST. 

Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 

Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains,  but  heap 

Thousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

PSOXITHIUS. 

Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare ; 

Close  those  wan  lips;  let  that  thorn-wounded  brow 

Stream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears ! 

Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death, 

So  thy  sick  throes  sliakc  not  that  crucifix. 

So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy  gore. 

O,  horrible !     Thy  name  I  will  not  speak, 

It  hath  become  a  curse.     I  see,  I  see 

The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just, 

Whom  iliy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee, 

Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's  home, 

An  early-chosun,  late-lamented  home; 

As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind ; 

Some  link'd  to  corpses  in  unwholesome  cells: 

Some — Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh  loud  ? — 

Impaled  in  lingering  fire :  and  mighty  realms 

Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles, 

Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood 

By  the  red  light  of  their  own  burning  homes. 

PUST. 

Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire ;  and  canst  hear  groans: 
Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

paoxxTBxus. 
Worse? 

PURY. 

In  each  human  heart  terror  survives 
The  ruin  it  has  gorged :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were  true : 
Hypocrifiy  and  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn. 
They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's  estate, 
And  yet  they  know  not  that  tliey  do  not  dare. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren  tears. 
The  powerful  goodness  want :  worse  need  for  them. 
The  wise  want  love ;  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 
Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just. 
But  live  among  their  suffering  fellow-men 
As  If  none  felt :  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

PBOMSTHKUS. 

Thy  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  winged  snakes ; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not. 

PL'RT. 

Thou  piiicst  them  ?  I  speak  no  more !  [Fanishet. 

PtOMITBBUS. 

Ah  woe! 
Ah  vroel  Alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 
I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 
Tliy  works  witltin  my  woe-illumined  mind, 
Thou  subtle  tyrant !    Peace  is  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good : 
I  am  a  God  and  cannot  find  it  there, 


Nor  would  I  seek  it :  for,  though  dread  revenge. 
This  is  de^t,  fierce  king !  not  victory. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things  which  are. 

PANTHXA. 

Alas !  what  sawest  thou  7 

-paOMBTBEUS. 

There  are  two  woes; 
To  q)eak  and  to  behold ;  thou  spare  me  one. 
Names  are  there,  Nature^s  sacred  watch-words,  they 
Were  home  aloft  in  bright  emblazonry; 
The  nations  throng'd  around,  and  cried  aloud. 
As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  liberty,  and  love  1 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  fh>m  heaven 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear : 
Tyrantt  rush'd  in,  and  did  divide  the  ^poil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

THX  XABTB. 

I  felt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mix'd  joy 

As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy  state 

I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits. 

Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought, 

And  who  inliabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind. 

Its  world-surrounding  ether  :  they  behold 

Beyond  that  twilight  nadm,  as  in  a  glaas. 

The  future :  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee ! 

PANTHKA. 

Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather. 

Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather. 

Thronging  in  the  blue  air ! 

IONS. 

And  see !  more  come. 
Like  fountain  vapours  when  the  winds  are  dumb, 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scattered  lines. 
And,  hark  7  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines? 
Is  it  tlie  lake  7    Is  it  the  waterfall  7 

PANTBXA. 

'T  is  something  sadder,  sweeter  far  than  alL 

CBOIUS  OP  SPIflTS. 

From  unremembei'd  ages  we 

Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 

Of  heaven-oppress'd  mortality ; 

And  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not. 

The  atmosphere  of  human  thought :  » 

Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  grey, 

Like  a  storm-extinguish'd  day, 

TrevelM  o'er  by  dying  gleams ; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between  * 

Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streoVM, 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene ; 
As  th«  bbii  within  the  wind. 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave. 
As  the  thou^ts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  ihM^  all  above  the  grave; 
We  make  iImw  our  liquid  lair. 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpen  t 
Through  the  boundless  clement : 
Tbence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee  I 

lONB. 

More  yet  come,  one  by  one :  the  air  around  them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  b  star. 
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riasT  tPiirr. 
On  a  battle-trampet't  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast, 
'Mid  Uie  darknew  upward  cast. 
Prom  the  dost  of  creeds  oatwom« 
From  the  tyraot's  banner  torn. 
Gathering  round  me,  onward  borne, 
There  was  min({lfld  aiany  a>cry — 
Freedom !  Hope !  Death !  Victory ! 
Till  they  faded  through  the  sky; 
And  one  sound  abore,  around, 
Ont  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 
^    Wat  moving ;  't  was  the  soul  of  love ; 
T  was  the  hope,  the  prophecy, 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

sacoND  spiaiT. 
A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea, 
Which  rock'd  beneath,  immoveably ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee, 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud, 
Betwem  witli  many  a  captive  cloud 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd. 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half: 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh  : 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split. 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  sn  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die. 

TBlSD  8PIBIT. 

I  sate  beside  a  sage's  bed. 

And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 

Near  the  book  where  he  had  fed, 

When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame, 

To  his  pillow  hovering  came, 

And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 

Which  had  kindled  long  ago 

Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe  ; 

And  the  world  awhile  below 

Wore  the  sluide  iu  lustre  made. 

It  has  borne  me  hare  as  fleet 

As  Desire's  lightning  feet : 

I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow, 

Or  tlie  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

FOUBTI  SPIBIT. 

On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 

In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept  ; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  morul  blisses, 

But  feeds  on  the  aifrial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom, 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be ; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 

Forms  mora  real  than  living  man, 

Niirdingt  of  immorlality ! 

One  of  these  awaken'd  me. 

And  I  spad  to  succour  thee. 


lOHB. 

Behold*sC  thoD  not  two  shapes  horn  die  cast  and 
Gome,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  ataMMphere  ? 
And,  hark!  their  sweet,  sad  voices  1  't  it  despair 
Mmgled  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in  sound. 

PAirrHBA, 
Ganst  dioa  speak,  sbter  7  all  my  words  are  drown'd. 

lOMB. 

Their  beauty  gives  me  voice.    See  bow  they  float 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain. 
Orange  and  axure  deepening  into  gold  : 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  starts  fire. 

caotus  OP  spnrrt. 
Hast  tliou  beheld  the  form  of  Lovet 

pirra  spiirr. 
As  over  wide  dominions 
I  sped,  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings  the  wide  air's 

wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  on  lightning-braided 

pinions. 
Scattering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his 


His  fbouteps  paved  tlie  world  with  light;  but  at  I  pasiTd 
't  was  fading. 

And  hollow  Ruin  yawn'd  behind :  great  sages  bound  in 
madness. 

And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who  perah'd, 
un  upbraiding, 

Gleam'd  in  the  night  I  wander'd  o'er,  tiU  thon,  OKing 
of  sadness, 

Tum'd  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recollected  bad- 
ness. 

SIXTH  spisrr. 
Ah,  sister!  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing : 
It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  the  air. 
But  treads  with  silent  fooutcp,  and  fans  with  silent  wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  iu  their  hearts  the  best  and 

gentlest  bear ; 
Who,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fanning  plumes 

above, 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and  busy  feet. 
Dream  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  caU  the  monster,  Love, 
And  wake,  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as  he  whom  now 

we  greet 

caoaus. 
Though  Ruin  now  Love's  sliadow  be, 
Following  him,  dcstroyingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed. 
Which  tlie  fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair, 
Like  a  tempest  through  the  air  ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  though  in  heart  or  limb. 

PBOMITHBUS. 

Spiriu !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be? 

cHoaus. 
In  the  atmo^here  we  breathe. 
As  buds  grow  r«d  vHien  the  tnow-stormt  Qee, 
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From  spring  gathering  np  beneath. 
Whose  mild  winds  shake  the  elder  brake, 
And  the  wamlering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase, 

Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 

To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

ION  I. 

Where  are  the  spirits  fled  ? 

PAirriiA. 

Only  a  sense 
Rcmaim  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  the  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Ltnf^uish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mule. 
Which  tlirough  tlie  deep  and  labyrinthine  sonl. 
Like  echoes  through  long  carema,  wmd  and  roll. 

PBoiirniBUs. 
How  fair  these  air-bom  shapes !  and  yet  I  feel 
Most  vain  all  hope  but  love;  and  thou  art  far, 
Asia !  who,  when  my  being  overflow'd, 
Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 
Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust. 
All  things  are  still :  alas !  how  lieavily 
This  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart; 
Though  I  should  dream  I  could  even  sleep  with  grief. 
If  slumber  were  denied  not.     I  would  fain 
Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be, 
The  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man. 
Or  sink  into  the  original  gulf  of  things: 
There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left; 
Earth  can  console,  Ileavcn  can  torment  no  more. 

PANTHBA. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps  but  when 
The  sliadow  of  tliy  spirit  ^Ik  on  her? 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

I  said  all  hope  was  vain  but  love :  thoa  lovest 

PAnTBBA. 

Deeply,  in  truth  ;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white. 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  for  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  froien,  like  this  ravine; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and  herbs. 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds^  which  flow 
Among  (lie  woods  and  waters,  from  the  etlier 
Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would  fode 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.     Farewell ! 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L 
Morning.   A  lovely  Fale  in  the  Indian  Caucasui. 

Asia,  alone. 

ASIA. 

From  all  the  blasts  of  heaven  thou  hast  descended : 
Yes,  like  a  spirit,  Uke  a  thought,  which  nuket 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  homy  eyes, 
And  beatings  haunt  the  desolated  heart. 


Which  should  have  learnt  repose :  thou  hast'descended 

Cradled  in  tempests^  thou  dost  wake,  O  Spring ! 

O  child  of  many  winds !    As  suddenly 

Thou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dranm, 

Which  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet ; 

Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 

As  fram  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 

The  desert  of  our  life. 

This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  hour; 

At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet  sisier  mine, 

Too  long  desired,  too  Icmg  delaying,  come ! 

How  like  death-worms  the  wingless  moments  enwl ! 

The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 

Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  mom 

Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 

Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 

Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 

As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 

Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air : 

T  is  lost  1  and  through  yon  peaks  of  clondUke  snow 

The  roseate  sun-light  quivers:  hear  I  not 

The  .£olian  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 

Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  ? 

PAirTHBA  enters. 

I  feel,  I  see 
Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that  fade  in  tears, 
Like  stars  half  qaench'd  in  mists  of  silver  dew. 
Beloved  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  I  live. 
How  late  thou  art !  the  sphered  sun  had  climb'd 
The  sea ;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope,  before 
The  printless  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 

PANTBBA. 

Pardon,  great  Sister !  but  my  wings  were  faint 
With  the  delight  of  a  remember'd  dream. 
As  are  the  noon-tide  plumes  of  summer  winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.     I  was  wont  to  sleep 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refresli'd  and  calm 
Before  the  sacred  Titan's  fall,  and  thy 
Unhappy  love,  had  made,  through  use  and  pity. 
Both  love  and  woe  ^miliar  to  my  heart 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine :  crewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple  moss. 
Our  young  tone's  soft  and  milky  arms 
Lock'd  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  hair. 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  prosTd  within 
The  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathing  bosom : 
But  not  as  now,  since  f  am  made  die  wind  . 
Which  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  woedless  converse;  since  dissolved 
Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet;  my  waking  hours 
Too  full  of  care  and  pain. 

ASIA. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes, 
And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

PAHTBIA. 

As  I  have  said 
With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  tmr  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  Hbeir  saowy  flakes, 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  oar  linked  deiy. 
Then  two  dreams  came.    One,  I  rememlwr  act 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  wtranA-'^miXk^SL^M  ^^ 
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Pell  firom  Promethem,  and  the  esnre  night 
Grew  ndiant  with  the  glory  of  that  Ibrm 
Which  Hres  unchanged  within,  and  hit  voiee  fell 
Like  Biisic  which  Biakee  giddy  the  dim  brain, 
FakiK  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy : 
«  Sitter  of  her  whose  foot»tep«  pare  the  world 
With  loTclinen—  mon  fair  than  aught  but  her, 
Whoee  thadow  thou  art— lift  thine  eyes  on  me.» 
I  Bfked  them :  the  overpowering  light 
Of  lk*t  immorud  ihape  was  shadowed  o'er 
a^.  ^. '  ^Bf  .Wt ;  which,  from  his  aolll  and  flowing  limb*, 

'  iimd  passioo-parted  lipa,  and  keeui  faint  eyes, 
|l  A  « ,    teftni'd  forth  like  vaporous  fire;  an  atmosphere 
^    '       Whidb  wrapt  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power, 
As  iht  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 
Wraps  ere  it  drinks  aomc  cloud  of  wandering  dew. 
I  law  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 
His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  blood 
Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine. 
And  I  was  thus  abaorb'd,  until  it  past, 
And  like  the  vapours  when  the  sun  sinks  down. 
Gathering  again  in  drops  upon  tlie  pines. 
And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 
Hy  being  was  condensed  ;  and  as  the  rays 
Of  tliought  were  slowly  gathered,  I  could  hear 
His  voice,  whose  accents  linger'd  ere  they  died 
Like  footsteps  of  weak  melody :  thy  name 
Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard 
Of  what  might  be  articulate  ,*  though  still 
I  listen 'd  through  the  night  when  sound  was  none, 
lone  waken 'd  then,  and  said  to  me : 
«  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to-night? 
I  always  knew  what  I  desired  before. 
Nor  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 
Bat  now  1  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek  ; 
1  know  not ;  something  sweet,  since  it  is  sweet 
Even  to  desire ;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister; 
Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment  old, 
Whose  spcIU  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  I  slept 
And  mingled  it  with  thine  :  for  when  just  now 
We  kiss'd,  1  felt  within  thy  parted  lips 
The  sweet  air  that  sustain'd  me,  and  the  warmth 
Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  faint, 
Quivcr'd  between  our  intertwining  arms.* 
I  answer'd  not,  for  tlie  Eastern  star  grew  pale, 
But  fled  to  thee. 

ASIA. 

Thou  speakest,  but  thy  words 
Are  as  the  air:  I  feel  them  not:  Ob,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  hit  written  soul ' 

PANTBBA. 

I  lift  them,  though  they  droop  beneath  the  load 
Of  that  they  would  express:  what  canst  thou  see 
But  tliine  own  fairest  shadow  imaged  there  7 

ASIA. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  deep,  blue,  boundless  heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  andemeath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  far,  measureless. 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

PANTBBA. 

Why  lookett  thou  at  if  a  spirit  past? 

ASIA. 

Tbtre  it  a  change:  beyond  their  inmott  depth 
I  aae  a  shadt^  a  ihape :  *t  it  He,  arrayed 
In  the  toft  l^^t  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 
Like  ndianee  from  die  chMid-surronnded  mom. 


Prometbeot,  it  it  thine!  depart  not  yet  I 

Say  not  thoia  tmilet  that  we  shall  meet  aflun 

Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their  beams  . 

Shall  bnild  on  the  waste  workl?  The  drenm  ia  told. 

What  shape  ia  that  between  ut?  Its  mde  hair 

Bottgbent  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  itt  regard 

It  wild  and  quick,  yet  *t  is  a  thing  of  air 

For  through  iu  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 

Wiioto  ttart  the  noon  has  quench'd  not. 

OBXAM. 

Follow!  Follow! 

PAHTHBA. 

It  b  mine  otho"  dream. 

ASIA. 

It  ditappeart. 

PAHTHBA. 

It  paaset  now  into  my  mind.     Methought 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower-infolding  budt 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond-tree. 
When  twift  from  the  white  Scythian  wilderness 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with  frost : 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down ; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief, 
O,  follow,  follow ! 

ASIA. 

As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  paute,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.     Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  grey  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  grass. 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently; 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not : 
But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds, 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written 
Follow,  0,  follow  I  As  they  vanished  by, 
And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Heaven's  dew  liad  fallen, 
The  like  was  stamp'd,  as  with  a  vrithcring  fir«, 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines;  it  sliook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts, 
Were  heard  :  Oh,  follow,  follow,  follow  me  ! 
And  then  1  said ;  •  Panthea,  look  on  me.* 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw,  follow,  follow ! 

BCRO. 

Follow,  follow ! 

PANTHKA. 

The  crags,  this  clear  spring  morning,  mock  our  voices, 
As  they  were  spirit-tongued. 

ASIA. 

It  is  Some  being 
Around  the  crsgs.     What  fine  clear  sounds!  O,  list! 

BCHOBS  {unseen). 
Echoes  we :  litten ! 
We  cannot  tuy : 
At  dew-stars  glbten 
Then  fsde  away — 
Child  of  Ocean! 


PROMETHEUS  DSBODND. 
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AaiA. 
Hark !  Spirit*,  apeak.    The  liquid  ratpoBMi 
Of  their  ftericl  toognea  yec  wmnd. 

PAKTHIA. 

I 


icHon. 
O,  follow,  follow. 

As  our  Toice  recedeCh 
Through  the  caserns  hollow* 
Where  the  forest  spreadelh ; 
(Jfor«  diilanl) 
O,  follow,  follow ! 
Through  the  caTems  boUow, 
As  the  song  floats  thon  punue, 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew. 
Through  the  noontide  darkneis  deep. 
By  the  odour-breathing  sleep 
Of  faint  night-flowers,  and  the  waves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  cavea, 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet. 
Hocks  thy  gently  falling  feet, 
ChUdofOccui! 

ASIA. 


Shall  we  pursue  the  sound?    It  grows  mora  faint 
And  distant. 

rANTBIA. 

List!  the  strain  floats  neaier  now. 

£caou. 
In  the  world  unknown 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken ; 
By  thy  step  alone 
Can  its  rest  be  broken ; 
Child  of  Ocean! 

ASIA. 

How  the  notesM^npon  the  ebbing  wind! 

BCHOn. 

O,  follow,  follow! 

Through  the  caverns  hcrflow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
By  the  woodland  noon-tidt-dew; 
By  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains, 
Through  tlie  many^okled  mountains; 
To  the  rentt,  and  gulfs,  and  chasms. 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasat» 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingk  now  | 
Child  of  Oeeu! 

ASIA. 

Come,  sweet  Panthea,  link  thy  hand  in  miot. 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  hde  away. 


SCENE  II. 


A  Forest,  intermingUd  with  Rocks  mnd  Ccvenu.  Asu 
and  Pantbka  pasi  into  it  Two  young  Frntms  ar0 
sitting  on  a  Rock^  listening. 


sBMicBoBut  I.  OP  sntm* 
The  path  through  which  that  k)«clj  tmifjt  - 
Have  past,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yaw,  V'-'^ 
And  each  dark  tre*  that  ev«r  frair,   -  T'\ 
Is  curtain'd  out  from  HflBfrn's  wida  Uot; 


N«r  ana,  nor  moon,  oor  wind,  nor  raio» 
Can  piarae  its  intwwofM  bowa. 

Nor  aught,  save  wlurt  tome  dood  ctitw. 
Drifted  along  the  earth-craopiiB  hramt. 
Between  the  tmaks  of  tht  hoar  tram^ 

Bangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowrt 

Of  tbo  gwen  Unrel,  blown  apew; 
And  benda,  and  then  fades  iilafly. 
One  frail  and  foir  anemone: 
Or  when  some  star  of  maay  ftiB« ' 
That  climbs  and  niBdaii  throofk  MMp  ai^ 
Has  found  tbt  cMklkrtagh  wliich  ilant 
Beams  fall  from  h%h  tboaa  depths  npoa 
Bra  it  is  home  away,  away,  \ 
By  the  swift  Heavena  that  aamu  atsy,  ' 
It  scatters  drops  of  golden  li^t. 
Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  naile : 
And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  anmnd; 
And  ondemeath  is  llit  mossy  grMad. 

siMiCBoaus  n. 

Thera  the  roloptuooa  nigbtiafiki, 

Ara  awake  through  all  the  brand  nnon  day. 
When  one  with  bliis  t  mdness  fail% 

And  throng b  tbt  windless  ivy-bongba, 

Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  ftvray 
On  its  matcTs  mnaie-paating  bosom; 
Another  from  the  swinging  blossom. 
Watching  lo  catch  the  languid  dom 

Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody. 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  be 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  ara  mnte  ; 
When  thera  is  heard  through  the  dim  aic 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  thera 

Like  many  a  Uke-sorrounding  flale. 
Sounds  overflow  the  lislsner^s  brain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 


simaoiim  i. 
Thera  those  enchanted  eddiss  platy 

Of  echoes,  musie-lonfned,  which  draw. 

By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law, 

¥nth  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe. 
All  •pints  on  that  secret  way; 

At  inland  boats  ara  driven  to  Ocean 
Down  streams  made  strong  with  moMrtain-drnwi 
And  ftrst  then  comm  n  gentle  sonnd 
To  those  in  talk  or  sliunber  bound. 

And  wakm  tbt  iaiksed  soft  emotioa, 
Attracts,  impeb  ibtm :  ibote  who  mw 

Say  from  tbt  breathing  earth  behind 

Thera  streams  a  plumtmplifting  wind 
Which  drivw  them  on  lheir.padw  iHiil*  they 

Believe  dieir  0wn  twHt  wings  and  imt 
The  twnst  deairai  within  «^ : 
And  so  thty  float  npott  tbeir  way, 
UnuU  still  tweet,  but  lond  and  ttroBf, 
The  storm  of  sound  ia  driven  along, 

Suck'd  np  and  hnn^teg  ta  ifaty  flttt 

Behind,  its  galbtring  billovt 
And  to  tbt  fotal  Boonlkin  bear 
Like  eloodi  omU  Ibo  iMilBg  ok. 
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Which  make  tach  ddfieafe  masie  m  the  woo&T 
We  humt  within  die  lent  firHfiiented  cares 
And  cloeeM  coveiti;  and  we  know  these  wiMs, 
Tec  never  meet  them,  dioo^  we  hear  them  oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  theoudresT 

IICOND  FAUN. 

Tic  hard  to  tdl: 
f  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say, 
Tbe  bobbles,  which  enchantment  of  the  son 
fioeksfirom  the  pale  fisint  water-flowers  that  pave 
.  nbt  cosy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools, 
In  die  panlioBS  whefe  sach  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noon-tide  kindles  throngh  the  woven  leaves ; 
And  vrfien  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air, 
The  whkh  they  breathed  wiihio  those  Incent  domes, 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  throngh  the  night. 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  dieir  headlong  speed, 
And  bow  their  baming  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

piasT  rAvii. 
If  such  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives. 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  vrithin  the  belb 
Of  meadow  flovren,  or  folded  violets  deep, 
Or  on  their  dying  odours,  when  they  die, 
Or  on  the  simligfat  of  the  sphered  dcwT 

SKCOND   FAUN. 

Aye,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But  should  vre  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come, 
And  thwart  Silenns  find  his  goats  undrawn. 
And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old. 
And  Love,  and  the  chained  Titan's  woful  dooms. 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the  earth 
One  brotiierhood :  delightful  strains  which  cheer 
Our  tolitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  unenvying  nightingales. 


SCENE  HI. 


A  Pinnacle  of  Rock  atnong  Mountains.    Asu  and 

Pamthba. 

PAIfTBEA. 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us — to  the  realm 

Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal, 

Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathiDg  chasm. 

Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurl'd  up 

Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth, 

And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy, 

That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they  drain 

To  deep  intoxication;  and  uplift. 

Like  Blienadswho  cry  loud,  Evoe!  Evoe! 

The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  worid. 

ASIA. 

Fit  Uirone  for  such  a  Power!  Magnificent ! 
How  glorious  art  thou,  Earth !    And  if  thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still, 
Though  evil  stain  itt  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  ihce. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth  :  Wonderful ! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneath  it  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paviog  in  the  morning  sky, 
With  axure  wavet  which  burst  in  silver  light, 
I  Some  Indian  vale.    Dehold  it,  rolling  on 
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Under  thc'ennUing  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  wbtreoa  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
EndBctBred  by  the  dark  and  bloomiag  foreaia. 
Dim  iwflii^i-lawBs,  and  stream-iUumined  caves. 
And  vrind-enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  misC; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mouotains 
Prom  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  datsling  spray. 
Prom  some  Atlantic  islet  scattet'd  up. 
Spangles  the  wind  vrith  lamp-like  water^bt>pa. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  bowl 
Of  cataracto  from  tiieir  thaw-cloven  ravines 
Satiates  the  listening  vrind,  continuous,  vast. 
Awful  as  silence.    Haik !  the  rushing  snow ! 
The  snn-awaken'd  avalanche!  whose  mass^ 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  tb«re 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minda 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosen'd,  and  the  nations  echo  roond. 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  die  mountains  now. 

PARTBIA. 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
In  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet !  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Round  fbodless  men  wreck'd  on  some  ooxy  isle. 

ASU. 

The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered  up ; 
The  wind  that  lifte  them  disentwines  ray  hair; 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes ;  my  brain 
Grows  dizsy ;  I  see  thin  shapes  within  the  mist. 

PAKTEBA. 

A  countenance  with  beckoning  smiles:  there  bums 
An  axure  fire  within  its  golden  locks! 
Another  and  another :  hark  !  they  qpeak ! 

SONG  OP  spiarrs.   # 

a 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep,        ^% 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep. 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life ; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are. 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down ! 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  down ! 
As  tlie  fawn  draws  the  hound. 
As  the  lightning  the  vapour. 
As  a  weak  moth  the  taper; 
Dmh,  despair;  love, sorrow; 
Time  both ;  to-day,  to-morrow ; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone, 

Down,  down ! 

Through  the  grey,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down ! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not. 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  one  alone, 

Down,  down ! 
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In  the  dq»ch  of  the  dcop 

Down,  down! 
Like  •vdVd  Ucbtaing  eilcgp, 
Like  the  spark  naned  in  embin, 
The  Use  look  Love  rememben^ 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
<>n  flir  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  b  treasured  bat  for  thee  alooc. 

Uown,  down! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee ; 

Down,  down ! 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekne« 
Thai  the  Kiemal,  the  Immortal, 
Munt  unloose  through  life's  portal 
The  snake -like  Doom  coil'd  nndcrnetth 
throne 

By  that  alone. 


Sway  and  dnf  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 
Under  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death; 
Abandon'd  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to  hale; 
And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than  blood ; 
Pain,  whoae  unheeded  and  familiar  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day; 
!  And  Uell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  ikU  I 

i>aMoaoa«oM. 

lie  reigns. 
▲su. 
Utter  his  name :  a  worhi  pining  in  pain 
Asks  but  bis  name :  curas  shall  drag  him  down. 

OIIIOO0B0<Ml. 

He  reigns. 

ASIA. 

I  feel,  I  know  it :  who? 
niMoooaooir. 


his 


SCENE  IV. 
The  Cave  of  Dbmooobooh,  Asia  and  PAimiBA. 

PANTHBA. 

Whji  veiled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne? 

ASIA. 

Tlie  veil  has  fallen. 

PANTBBA. 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of  gloom 
iMrt  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian  sun, 
I'ngaied  upon  and  shapeless;  neither  liaab, 
Nor  form,  nor  outline;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit. 

DBMOOOBOON. 

Ask  what  thou  wouldst  know. 

ASIA. 

Wlut  canst  thou  tell? 

DBUOCOBOOM. 

All  things  thou  darest  demand. 

ASIA. 

Wbo  made  the  living  world  7 

OBMOCOBOOII. 

God. 

ASIA. 

Who  made  all 
Tliji  it  contains?  ihought,  passion,  reason,  will, 
Inugioation  ! 

DBMOGOBGON. 

God :  Almi(;hty  God. 

ASIA. 

Wlio  made  tlut  sense  which,  when  the  winds  of  spring 

In  rarest  viMlation,  or  i\u!  voice 

( If  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone, 

I'lIU  iIh*  f.iiiii  eyt^  miih  fjllin|;  tear*  which  dim 

llie  r.tJijnt  Uioksof  unlkci^ailini;  (lowers, 

Ami  le^vt-s  ihis  pe<i|iled  rurth  4  solitude 

W  litrn  it  returns  uo  morr .' 

DiLMuii<»Rr.un. 

Merciful  Cod. 

AftU. 

Aiitl  «ho  ojude  tern>r,  iii.iiiiK'SS.  crime,  reaorse, 
Wliuh  from  tlie  link*  of  the  great  chain  of  thing*. 
1o  nri'ry  thought  within  Uie  mind  of  nun 


Be  reSgnt. 


ASIA. 


Who  reigns!  There  was  the  Henvin  and  Earth  at  6nl, 
And  Light  and  Love;  then  Saturn,  from  whoae  tlirone 
Time  fell,  an  envions  shadow :  such  the  stale 
<)f  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  hia  sway, 
I  As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
I  Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them 
;  And  semi-vilal  worms;  but  lie  refused 
I  The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power, 
.  The  skill  wliich  wields  the  dements,  the  thought 
Which  pierces  ihis  dim  univeise  like  light, 
Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love; 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.    Then  IVonielhcua 
Gave  wixdom,  which  b  strength,  to  Jupiler, 
And  with  thb  law  alone,  •  Let  man  be  free,* 
Clothod  him  witli  the  dominion  of  wide  UcavcB. 
To  know  nor  faiih,  nor  love,  nor  law ;  to  be 
Omnipotent  but  friendless  b  lo  reign ; 
And  Jove  now  reign'd ;  for  on  the  race  of  man 
First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease, 
Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before. 
Fell;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove, 
With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  ii% 
Tlieir  shelterless,  pale  tribe*  lo  mountain  caves  : 
And  in  their  desett  haarts  fierce  wants  lie  sent. 
And  mad  disquieludea,  and  shadows  idle 
Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war. 
So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  tliey  raged. 
Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legion'd  hopes 
Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers, 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fadeku  blooma. 
That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 
Tlie  shape  of  Death ;  and  Love  he  scut  lo  bind 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 
Which  iM'ari  the  wine  of  hfe,  the  human  heart ; 
And  he  tamed  fire  which,  like  aome  beast  of  prey, 
Most  terrible,  hut  lo«cly  play'd  beoeatli 
The  frown  of  m.in ;  and  tortured  to  lib  will 
Iron  antl  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 
Ami  j;cnuand  {loiMMis,  and  all  subtlest  foi 


.  lli<hL-n  benraili  tlie  mountains  and  the 
i  lie  gjve  man  ftper<it.  and  speech  created  thought, 
j  Which  it  the  mcsisure  of  the  onivene; 
And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  eartli  and  h 
Which  tliook,  but  fell  not;  a*d  the  bai 
Puur  d  iitcif  forth  in  all-prophetic  song; 
And  music  lifted  up  tlie  listening spifit 
>  tntil  it  walk'd,  ciempt  from  morul  car^ 
I 
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Qodlikf,  o'tr  Oit  dwr  billo«t  of 

Asd  bttma  htndt  fim  niMiek*4  aad  awa  Mock'd, 

Willi  moiildfd  limU  mora  lo««ly  dMB  in  mm, 

Tht  litiitiaa  fbtm,  tiU  ourUt  fi«w  dKnM; 

Am!  moUitr*,  (uiBf ,  draali  tht  lor*  awa  Mt 

MAmImI  im  Ihoiff  nc«k  Ubeld«  aad  periili. 

Ik  tola  Um  hlddM  powtr  of  iMrba  umI  ipiact. 

Am!  Mmmi  dra»k  umI  tltpt.    DtollifrcwIikealMp. 

Ik  liiiibl  tht  implicalAl  orhtti  worm 

Of  Iht  ^hlt  wiiitriBf  itait;  «ad  how  tht  wuk 

Ohaa|ti  hit  hUr,  Md  by  whti  tMrtt  apcU 

IWfak  HMWi  k  tfMwfaci'4.  whtu  htr  brttd  ajt 

Qmh  mi  on  tht  iiitrlvMr  tet : 

Ht  tiii|hl  to  mk,  tt  tik  duvcis  tht  luiH 

Th*  toiupm^wiufwl  chtrktt  of  tht  OctM, 

AadthtCtltkMwthtladiM.    CitiMthai 

Wtft  h«iilt.  tad  ihroofh  their  UM«<likc  colui 

Hm  wmtm  wiwli,  aad  the  atmv  vcber  thoar, 

Aad  tht  Uoe  am  tad  shadowy  hilk  were  acce. 

Saeh.  Iht  aUeviaiaoat  of  hk  aiale. 

fbaaMChoaa  (aw  to  aaaa,  for  whidi  he  haafi 

WUheriac  ia  dttintd  paia :  bat  who  laiaa  dowa 

Evil,  Iht  laiaMdicabk  pUcoe,  wbaeh,  whUe 

Maa  kokaoa  bk  creaika  like  a  God 

Aad  atti  thai  it  k  (kriooa,  driTCt  him  oa 

Tht  wiraek  of  hk  owa  wil,  the  teora  of  eaitb, 

The  oaleaic,  the  abaadoe'd.  the  aloaer 

Mm  lort :  wliik  yet  bk  frowa  shook  beavea,  aye  when 

Hk  advientry  froia  adamantiBe  chaiat 

Canadbifli,btlmabledlikeaiU«e    Deckre 

Who  k  bk  osaMcrT    b  he  too  a  akfc  ? 


A«w*d 


DlMOOOaOOR. 

AH  tfifkacnt  eaalaved  which  aenre  thin^i  evil : 
UMWWC  if  Jopiler  be  tach  or  no. 

ASIA. 
OKMOOOaOOIf. 

1  spoke  hoc  as  ye  speak. 
For  Jove  k  the  sapreaw  of  living  ihings. 


ANA. 


of  thtsUve? 


Wbakthti 


If  iIn  abysm 
Coald  voBut  forth  its  seereis— Bat  a  voke 
h  waatiag,  tht  deep  troth  k  iaaigekis; 
Por  what  would  ic  avail  to  bid  thee  gaae 
Ob  Iht  ravolviBf  world!    What  to  bid  speak 
Flato,  Time,  Oecasko,  Oianet  and  ChangeT  To  these 
All  thiags  are  sobjtct  but  eternal  Love. 

ASIA. 

So  Boeh  I  aak'd  btfbie,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  nspOBM  thoa  hast  given;  and  of  sach  truths 
Each  to  itself  most  be  the  oracle. 
One  iMre  demand;  and  do  thou  answer  ase 
As  my  own  soul  would  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.    Prometheus  shall  arise 
Beacefbrth  the  sun  of  this  rgoicing  worM ; 
Whan  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive! 

OBMOOOIOON. 

Behdd! 

ASIA. 

Tht  rocks  are  elovea,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  sat  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-vringed  steeds 
Which  tnasak  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  siaodh 
A  -  ^mtm  arging  their  flight 

ponatd  thtmiherc, 


Aad  yal  I  aat  BO  shapts  bat  At 


With  t^sr  Upa  Iht  triad  of  ihek 
Aa  if  tht  thiag  Ihty  loved  fled  oa 
Aad  BOW,  cvea  bow,  they  daspTd  it. 
tikt  a  comet's  flaahiaf 


bri|hllocks 
iheyan 


aiMoooaooa. 
These  are  the  imaaortal  Hoora, 
Of  whom  dioa  didst  demand.    One  waiia  for  dite. 

ASIA. 

A  spirit  with  a  drsadful  counteaaaot 

Cheeks  its  dark  chariot  by  tbt  craggy  galf. 

Dalikt  thy  brediren,  ghastly  charioioer. 

Who  art  thou!  Whither  vroukkt  thoa  bear  me?  Speak! 

sriiiT. 
1  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  dian  k  my  aspect :  ere  yon  planet 
Hm  set,  the  darkness  whwh  asoenda  with  me 
Shall  wrap  ia  lasting  night  heaven's  hingiess  ibroneu 


What  meaaest  thou! 

PAKTIIft. 

That  terribk  shadow  floats 
Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoke 
Of  tarthquake-ruin'd  cities  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo!  itaaoeodsthecar;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified :  vratch  its  path  among  the  stan 
Bkckmii^  the  night! 

aIia. 
Thus  I  am  anawei'd 


rAinwA. 
See,  near  the  vcffe,  anodier  chariot  alays; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  vrith  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured  rim 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery ;  the  young  spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul !  aa  li^t 
Lures  vringed  insecu  through  the  lampkss  air. 

spiarr. 
My  eonraers  are  fed  with  die  ligfaming. 

They  drink  of  the  whiriwiod's  stream. 
And  when  the  red  morning  k  brightning 

They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam; 

They  have  strength  for  their  swiftnem  1  deem. 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 

I  desire  :  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindk; 
I  fear  :  they  outstrip  the  Typhoon; 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encirck  the  earth  and  the  moon : 
We  shall  rest  from  long  labours  at  noon  : 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 


SCENE  V. 


The  Car  pauses  witkim  a  Ooudom  fhe  Top  of  a  tno^j  j 
Mountain.  Asia,  Pahtbia,  and  ffceSriarr  optss  i 
Uooi. 

SPiarr.  | 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning  i 

My  coursers  are  vront  to  respire ; 

Bat  die  Earth  has  just  vrhisper^d  a  wmmiag  . 

That  their  flight  must  be  aaHltr  thaa  fire :  i 
They  shaU  drink  dM  hoc  speed  af  desire! 
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AHA. 

Thou  brealbesf  on  their  nocirilti  bat  my  biwlh 
Would  fi'ire  tbem  swifter  speed. 

•Piirr. 

Alas!  it  coald  not. 
PAfrriBA. 
Oh  Spirit !  pause,  and  tell  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fiUs  the  cloud  ?  the  sun  is  yet  nnrisen. 

SPIIIT. 

The  sun  will  rise  not  until  noon.    Apollo 
Is  held  in  heaven  by  wonder ;  and  the  light 
Which  fills  this  vapour,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fountain-gazing  roses  fills  the  water. 
Flows  from  thy  mighty  sister. 

PAzrriBA. 

Tei»Ifeel— 

ASIA. 

Wliat  is  it  with  thee,  sister?    Thon  art  pale. 

PARTHBA. 

How  thou  art  changed !    I  dare  not  look  on  thee; 

I  feel  hut  see  thee  noL     I  scarce  endure 

The  radiance  of  thy  beanty.    Some  good  change 

Is  working  in  the  elements,  which  suffer 

Thy  presence  thus  unveil'd.    The  Nereids  tell 

That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 

Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst  stand 

Within  a  veined  sliell,  which  floated  on 

Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea, 

Among  the  Egean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 

Which  bear  tliy  name ;  love,  like  the  atmo^here 

Of  the  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world, 

Burst  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth  and  heaven 

And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 

And  all  that  dwells  within  them ;  till  grief  cast 

£clip»e  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came : 

Such  art  thou  now;  nor  is  it  I  alone. 

Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen  one, 

But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 

Hearest  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which  speak  the  love 

Of  all  articulate  befagt  ?    Feelest  thou  not 

The  inanimate  winds  enamour'd  of  thee?    List ! 

[Jtfufic. 

ASU. 

Thy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  else  bnt  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are  :  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  return'd.    Common  as  light  b  love^ 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining  air, 
It  make»  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God : 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
As  I  am  now;  hut  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings, 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

PA7ITHKA. 

List !    Spirits,  speak. 

voiCB  (in  the  nir^  singing). 
Life  of  Life  !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  tlic  breath  between  them; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Hake  the  cold  air  fire;  then  screen  tbem 
In  those  looks,  where  wlioto  gaxee 
Faints,  entangkd  in  their  maiea. 


Child  of  Light !  thy  lips  are  burning 
Though  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them ; 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 
Through  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them ; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thon  shinest. 

Fair  are  others;  none  beholds  thee, 
But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  lender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendour, 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever ! 

Lamp  of  Earth !  where'er  thon  moveat 

Its  dim  riiapes  are  clad  with  brightness, 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 

Walk  upon  the  winds  vriih  lightness, 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  foiling, 

Diny,  lost,  yet  unbewailiog ! 

ASIA. 

My  soul  is  an  enclianted  boat, 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angd  sit 

Beside  the  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever. 

Upon  that  many-winding  river, 

Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 

A  paradise  of  vrildemesses ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  botmd. 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around. 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound : 

Meanwhile  thy  spirit  liftf  iu  pinions 

In  music'sonost  serene  domlniona; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  he 

And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 

Without  a  course,  without  a  Muv 
But,  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  niiisiei 

Till  throivb  EtysUn  garden  isloi^ 

By  thee,  mott  tontiful  of  pilots. 

Where  nev*  mortal  pinnace  glided* 

Tlie  boat  of  my  dorin  ie  guided : 
Realms  when  the  air  we  breatlie  it  love. 
Which  in  the  winds,  on  the  waves  doth  move, 
Uannoniting  this  earl^  with  what  we  fieel  above. 

We  have  pass'd  Age's  icy  cavea, 
-  And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  wcves. 
And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  btCny  '• 

Beyond  the  glassy  gulfs  we  flee 

Of  olwdow-peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner.day; 

A  paradise  of  vaulted  bowers 

Lit  by  downward-gazing  flowen, 

And  watery  paths  tliat  wind  between 

Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see, 
And  rest,  liaving  beheld;  somewhat  like  thee ; 
Which  walk  upon  the  m^  and  chaunt  melodiously ! 


J 
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Thou  breathe  into  the  many-fblded  shell, 
Looeeniog  its  mighty  oinsic;  il.»hall  be 
As  thunder  mioQled  with  dear  echoes:  then 
Belum ;  and  ifana  abalt  dwell  beside  our  cave. 
4iid  thou,  O,  If  other  Earth  !— 

TBB  BASTH. 

I  hear,  I  feel; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs  down 
Emm  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  thele  marble  nerves;  't  is  life,  't  is  joy, 
And  through,  my  withei'd,  old,  and  icy  frame 
The  warmth  of  an  immortal  youth  shoots  down 
Grcling. '  Henceforth  the  many  children  fair 
'  Folded  lb  inf  susuining  arms ;  all  plants, 
And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  rainbow-winff d, 
^And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human  shapes, 
J.   ..Which  drew  disease  and  pain  from  my  wan  bosom, 
j^JDnining  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  lake 


^: 


^'^.Alid  interchange  sweet  nutriment; 


to  me 


L 


Sfull  they  become  like  sister-antelopes 
fiy  one  fair  dam,  snow-white  and  swift  as  wind. 
Horsed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream. 
F  The  dew-misis  of  my  sunless  sleep  shall  float 
Undor  the  stars  like  balm  :  night-folded  flowers 
Shall  suck  unwilling  hues  in  their  repose : 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall  gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy : 
And  death  shall  be  the  Use  embrace  of  her 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother 
Folding  hear  child,  says,  «  Leave  me  not  again.* 

ASIA. 

Oh,  mother!  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death? 
Cease  they  to  love,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and  speak, 
Who  diet 

TBI  KAHTI. 

It  would  avail  not  to  reply : 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  uncommunicating  dead. 
Deatli  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life: 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted :  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With  rainbow-skirted  showers,  and  odorous  winds, 
And  loog  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night 
And  the  life-kindling  shafu  of  tlie  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mild. 
Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  aye,  even 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep. 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
And  thou!  There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain 
Hade  my  heart  mad,  and  those  that  did  inhale  it 
Became  mad  too,  and  huill  a  temple  there, 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war. 
And  faitlileM  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  thee; 
Which  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  iiolet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  serener  lii;lit  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  rocks  and  woods  around ; 
It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine, 
And  the  dark  link'd  ivy  tangling  wild. 
And  budding,  blown,  or  odour  faded  blooms 
Which  star  tli«  winds  with  points  of  coiour'd  light 
As  they  rain  through  them,  and  bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven^  ^ 


And  dnwifh  their  veined  leaves  and  amber 
The  flowers  wfaoae  purple  and  translacid  bowk 
Staad  cvw  maalUng  with  aisrial  dew, 
Tb«  drink  of  tpirils :  and  it  cirdao  raaad, 
like  the  aoft  waving  wings  of  noonday  drcans* 
Imptring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like  omse. 
How  thou  art  thus  restored.    This  cave  is  tfaiae. 
Arise!  Appear! 

[itf  SriBiT  rUe$ inOteliknuss  ttf  m,  wimf^tkOi, 
This  b  my  torcb»bestrer; 
Who  let  his  lamp  cot  in  old  time  with 
On  eyes  from  vrhieh  he  kindled  it  aaew 
With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  dangbtar 
For  such  is  that  within  thine  own.    Ann,  wayward. 
And  guide  dib  company  beyood  the  peak 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Mssnad-hannted  moanlain. 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers. 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy  lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  nnwearied,  onddAying, 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale. 
Beside  the  windless  and  crystalline  pool. 
Where  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves^ 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  ah  eve, 
Dbtinci  with  column,  arch,  and  ardutraM^ 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  over-wroog^^ 
And  populous  nuMt  with  living  iosafery, 
Praxitelean  shapes,  whose  maiMe  smiles 
Fill  the  hush'd  air  with  everUsliDg  love. 
It  b  desoied  now,  but  mice  it  bore 
Thy  name,  Prometheus ;  there  the  enualons  yovdis 
Bore  to  thy  honour  through  the  divine  ^oom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  eftn  as  Ihoss 
Who  bear  the  un  transmitted  torch  oif  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life. 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  thb  far  goal  of  Time.    Depart,  fareweU. 
Beside  that  temple  b  the  destined  cave. 


SGEHB  lY. 


^  Forest    In  Ae  Back-Ground  a  Csve.     PBoMBrasw, 
Asia,  Panthba,  Iorb,  and  the  SnsiT  or  tbb  Eabtb. 

lONB. 

Sbter,  it  b  not  earthly :  how  it  glides 

Under  the  leaves!  how  on  its  head  then  boras 

A  light,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald  beams 

Are  twined  with  iu  fair  hair!  how,  as  it  moves. 

The  splendour  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass! 

Knowestthouit? 

PANTBBA. 

It  b  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven.     From  a&r 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planeta ;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea, 
Or  makes  iu  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud. 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the  rivers. 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now. 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.     Before  Jove  rdgn'd 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas,  and  with  her 
It  made  its  childish  coofidenoe,  and  told  her 
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All  it  had  known  or  seen,  for  it  saw  much. 
Yet  idly  reason'd  what  it  taw ;  and  call'd  her. 
For  whence  it  sprung  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I, 
Mother,  dear  mother. 

THK  SPiBiT  or  THE  BABTH  {running  to  asu). 
Uother,  dearest  mother; 
>f ay  I  then  talk  with  thee  as  I  waa  wont? 
May  I  then  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft  arms, 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of  joy  ? 
May  I  then  play  beside  thee  the  long  noons. 
When  work  is  none  in  the  bright  silent  air? 

ASIA. 

I  love  thee,  gentlest  being !  and  henceforth 
Can  cherish  thee  unenvied  :  speak,  I  pray: 
Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced,  now  delights. 

SPiaiT  or  THE  EARTH. 

Mother,  I  am  grown  wiser,  though  a  child 

Cannot  be  wise  like  thee,  within  this  day ; 

And  happier  too ;  happier  and  wiser  both. 

Thou  knowest  tliat  toads,   and  snakes,  and  loathly 

worms. 
And  venomous  and  malicious  beasts,  and  bought 
That  bore  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  were  ever 
A  hindrance  to  my  walks  o'er  the  green  world : 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  of  humankind, 
Hard-fealured  men,  or  with  proud,  angry  looks. 
Or  cold,  staid  gait,  or  false  and  hollow  smiles, 
Or  the  dull  sneer  of  self-loved  ignorance, 
Or  other  such  foul  masks,  with  which  ill  thoughts 
Hide  that  fair  being  whom  we  spirits  call  man ; 
And  women  too,  ugliest  of  all  things  evil 
(  Though  fair,  even  in  a  world  where  thou  art  fair, 
When  good  and  kind,  free  and  sincere  like  thee). 
When  fa\»e  or  frowning  made  me  sick  at  heart 
To  pass  them,  though  they  slept,  and  I  unseen. 
Well,  my  path  lately  lay  through  a  great  city 
Into  the  woody  hills  surrounding  it : 
A  sentinel  was  sleeping  at  the  gate : 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound,  so  lond,  it  shook 
The  towers  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  more  sweet 
Than  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all; 
A  long,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end  : 
And  all  the  inhabitants  leapt  suddenly 
Out  of  their  rest,  and  gathered  in  the  streets, 
looking  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  while  yet 
The  music  peal'd  along.     I  hid  myself 
W^iihin  a  fountain  in  the  public  square. 
Where  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  moon 
Seen  in  a  wave  under  green  leaves:  and  soon 
Those  ugly  human  shapes  and  visages 
Of  which  I  spoke  as  having  wrought  me  pain. 
Past  floating  through  the  air,  and  fading  still 
Into  the  winds  that  scatter'd  them;  and  those 
From  whom  they  past  seemed  mild  and  lovely  forms 
After  some  foul  disguise  had  fallen,  and  all 
W^erc  somewhat  changed,  and  after  brief  surprise 
And  greetings  of  delighted  wonder,  all 
Went  to  their  sleep  again  :  and  when  the  dawn 
Came,  wouldst  thou  think  that  toads,  and  snakes,  and 

efts. 
Could  e'er  be  beautiful?  yet  so  they  were. 
And  that  with  little  change  of  shape  or  hue : 
All  things  had  put  their  evil  nature  off: 
I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o*er  a  lake 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twined, 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  downward 


And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  berries. 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky; 
So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  bappy  changes. 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  all. 

ASIA. 

And  never  will  we  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister 
Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  snow 
And  love  thee. 

snmiT  or  the  kabth. 
What !  as  Asia  loves  Promethens? 

ASIA. 

Peace,  wanton,  thou  art  yet  not  old  enough. 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyes 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  airl 

SPIBIT  or  THB  EABTH. 

Nay,  mother,  while  my  sister  trims  her  lamp 
'T  is  hard  I  should  go  darkling. 

ASIA. 

Listen;  look! 
The  Spibit  or  the  Houa  enters. 

PBOMBTHEtlS. 

We  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  :  yet  speak. 

SPIBIT  OP  the  houb. 
Soon  as  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  tliunder  filfd 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth. 
There  was  a  change  :  the  impalpable  thin  air 
And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transform'd. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 
Dad  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  worid. 
My  vision  then  grew  clear,  and  I  could  see 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe : 
Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down. 
Winnowing  the  lightsome  air  with  languid  plumes, 
My  couriers  sought  their  birth-place  in  the  sun. 
Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt  from  toil 
Pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire. 
And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand  within 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forms 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and  me. 
And  you  fair  nymphs  looking  tlie  love  we  feel  ; 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne; 
Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowers, 
Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent  stone. 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake 
The  likeness  of  those  winged  steeds  will  mock 
The  light  from  which  they  find  repose.    Alas, 
Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial  tongue 
When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  would  hear? 
As  1  have  said,  I  floated  to  the  earth  : 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be;  I  wandering  went 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  mankind. 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  within 
Express'd  in  outward  things;  but  soon  I  look'd. 
And  behold,  thrones  were  kingless,  and  men  walk'd 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do. 
None  fawn'd,  none  trampled ;  hate,  disdain,  or  fsar. 
Self-love  or  self-eoatempt,  on  human  brows 
No  more  instribed,  as  o*er  the  gate  of  hell, 
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■  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here;*  * 

None  frown'd,  none  trembled,  none  with  ea^  fear 

Gated  on  anotlier's  eye  of  cold  command. 

Until  the  uibject  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Became,  worse  fote,  tlie  abject  of  his  own, 

Which  spurr'd  him,  like  an  ouispcnt  horse,  to  death. 

None  wrought  his  lipa  in  truth-entangling  lines 

Which  smiled  the  lie  his  tongue  diadain'd  to  speak; 

None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own  heart 

The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  tliere  remain'd 

Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self-consumed, 

Aud  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among  men, 

Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill; 

None  ulk'd  that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow  talk 

Which  makes  the  heart  deny  tlieyes  it  breathes, 

Tet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 

With  such  a  self-mistrust  as  has  no  name. 

And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 

Aa  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 

On  the  wide  earth,  past;  gentle  radiant  forms. 

From  custom's  evil  laint  exempt  and  pure; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think. 

Looking  emotions  once  they  fear'd  to  feel, 

And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  be, 

Tet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven ;  nor  pride, 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame, 

The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treasured  gall. 

Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepentlie,  love. 

4  Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons;  wherein, 
I  'And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
I  Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reason'd  wrong,  glozed  on  hy  ignorance. 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  rememhcr'd  fame, 
Which,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors:  mouldering  round 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonisliment;  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity. 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Stand,  not  o'crthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorr'd  by  god  and  man. 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  execrable. 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrantof  the  world  ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope,  and  love 
Dragg'd  to  his  altars  soiled  and  gnrlandless, 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming  tears. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  fear'd,  which  fear  vms  hate. 
Frown,  mouldering  fant,  o'er  their  abandon'd  shrines: 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  call'd  life. 
Which  mimick'd,  as  with  colours  idly  spread. 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  tlie  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumicribed,  hut  man 
Kqual,  tinclasa'd,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself;  just,  gentle,  wise :  but  man 
Passionless;  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  hb  will  made  or  suffsr'd  them. 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like  §Ln»t 


From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability, 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 


ACT  IV. 

Scam, — A  ftiri  of  the  Forest  nemr  Ae  Cetve  of  PaoM b- 
TBBDs.  Pantbba  and  loHB  are  sleeping :  they  awa- 
ken gradually  during  thefrst  Song. 

VOICB  or  UNSBEIff  SPIBITS. 

The  pale  stars  are  gone ! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd. 
To  their  folds  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastes,  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and  they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling. 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  arc  ye  7 

A  Drain  of  dark  Forms  and  Shadows  passes  by  con- 
fusedly ^  singing. 

Here,  oh!  here: 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancell'd  year ! 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be. 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh !  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew  ! 

Be  the  faded  (lowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  Hour*  ! 

Haste,  oh,  haste! 

As  sliades  are  chased, 
Tnmbling,  hy  day,  from  heaven's  blue  waste. 

We  melt  away, 

Like  dissolvinj^  spray. 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day. 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony ! 

I0!*IB. 

What  dark  forms  were  they? 

PAIfTHRA. 

The  past  Hours  weak  and  grey, 
With  the  spoil  which  thdr  toil 

Raked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  foil. 


lONK. 


Have  they  past  7 


I 


PANTBIA. 

They  have  past ; 
They  outspeeded  the  blast. 
While  't  is  said,  they  are  fled : 

lONB. 

Whither,  oh !  whither  7 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


To  the  dtrk,  u  the  put,  to  lb 


ho  .lorm  of  .irlJclii,  by  the  piaic  of  gl 
They  thake  wilb  emotion, 
TlieyduiniD  tbar  minh. 


Like  thcBotnof  atpiriifm^ 


The  Toice  of  the  Spirit*  of  Air  lod  tf  Eirih 
■  lave  drawn  bark  the  fif^nd  curiviq  of  ileep 
%VtiJ4^h  CDTer'd  our  bang  ud  darkoa'd  oat  biiU: 


uDdrvJ  a^et  we  had  bem  kept 


dance  on  (he  nonr  of  ibe  bnen, 
■itli  tone  bM-™'iii1ent  lisht, 
ie  day  thai  loo  iwifdy  fteei, 
k  ill  flighl  en  Ibe  eaM  of  aighl. 


Uk*  Ibe  cloiuli  and  iUDbeamt,  k 


B|f  Iha  wfalHll'iiid  nf  ];l.i:]r>i>4  hoTW  mloUQ  i 

riom  llie  Indian  <)«p. 
And  mil  wiib  ib«  wi-binia,  balf-ailaep. 

For  wndili  oF  lijhiuiog  an  on  yonr  hel. 
And  yaUT  wingi  are  wFt  ud  iwifl  u  Ikaaght, 


ik ,  and  obacene,  and  blind  | 


FrDfnUwM<kieyto*an 

^VlKMuThouQliiieroon 
ritching  your  danee,  ye  bi 


From  Ibe  aiure  it 
Delaying  your  ibipi  wilb 


Of  the  unieal'd  tpringl 


Whece  llic  bud-bliebled  Onwen  of  hlppinoi  giw. 

Our  feei  now.  nery  pilm, 
AreuindiU'doilhciiltn, 
And  the  dew  of  our  wing.  in>  «in  of  balm ; 

ThebomaaloeW    ' 
1fhichnMkeiallUt;nK««Vv«A.W. 


Well 
or  Ike 
lafo  Ike  boar  deep  loeolosiae: 
DeaiK  Chaos,  eada^hc, 
FroM  Ike  Mwad  of  oar  ffifhi. 
Bee,  like  aufC  from  a  lempmt* 


AiidEanli,Air,aiMlL^hi, 

And  cfae  Spirit  of  M%hc, 
Wbidi  drifvi  ffotuBd  die  aiaffs  in  their  fiery  fligbc; 

Aad  Love,  TlMOfht,  and  Breath, 

The  powcn  that  ^oell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  ihall  mKimhlti  bcDeaih. 


And  onr  tiapMi^  thall  baiU 

In  Che  ▼oid'e  looie  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  WiKhMn  to  wield ; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  world  of  man, 
And  oor  work  shall  be  ealTd  the  Promethean. 

caoaus  or  aooaa. 
Break  the  dance,  and  ecatier  the  too; ; 
Im  tome  depart,  and  tome  remain. 

SBMICBOaOS  I. 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  aloni; : 

f  BMICaOlUt  II. 

Ut  the  enchantment*  of  earth  retain  : 

•BMicaoius  I. 
CeaieleM,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free. 
With  the  Spirit*  which  boild  a  new  earth  and  tea. 
And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be. 

•BMicaoaot  II. 
Solemn,  and  ilow,  and  serene,  and  bri(i;fat. 
Leading  the  day  and  ouispeeding  the  Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  worid  of  perfect  light. 

sgMicaoius  I. 
We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering  sphere. 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasu,  and  the  clouds  appear 
From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

suncBoius  II. 
We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  iu  death  and  birth 
ChMBge  10  the  mniic  of  onr  tweet  mirth. 


What  is  that  awlpl 
ranTflBA. 
T  is  ike  deep  HHie  of  the  foifiaf  worlds 
Khidlinf  widun  tke  strings  of  die  waved  air 


loaa. 


How  every  panse  is  filTd  witk 

Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening 

'Wkich  pierae  the  sense,  and  live  withia  the  aoal, 

Aa  the  sharp  atars  pierce  winltr'a  ciyattl  air 

And  fKK  iqpoB  thcmselvea  wiikin  the  aen. 


rurriBA. 
But  see  where,  through  two  openings  in  the  forest 
Which  hanging  branches  overeanopy. 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet. 
Between  the  close  moes  violet  inwoven, 
Eiave  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  siatera 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  saailes. 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle 
Of  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thonghta; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  aomid. 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Under  the  ground  and  through  tlie  windleta  air. 

lOHK. 

I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat 

In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  home 

By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave. 

When  she  upsprings  from  interlunar  dreams. 

O'er  which  is  curved  an  orbiike  canopy 

Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods 

DistiocUy  seen  through  that  dusk  airy  veil. 

Regard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter^s  glass; 

Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  axure  and  gold. 

Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder^«torm 

Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 

Wbcn  the  sun  rushes  under  it;  they  roll 

And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inwud  wind ; 

Within  it  sits  a  winged  infant,  white 

lis  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright  snow. 

Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost, 

lis  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-flowing  folds 

Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  ctherial  pearl. 

Its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  white  light 

Scatter'd  in  string;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heaveas 

Of  liquid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
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Within  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm  is  poar'd 

Trom  jagged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy  lashes, 

Tempering  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around, 

With  fire  that  is  not  brightness;  in  its  hand 

It  sways  a  quirering  moon-beam,  from  whose  point 

A  guiding  power  directs  the  chariot's  prow 

Over  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 

Over  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  wares,  wake  sounds 

Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  siWer  dew. 

PANTIKA. 

And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 

Rushes,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 

A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres, 

Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 

Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light : 

Ten  tliousand  orbs  involving  and  involved, 

Purple  and  axure,  white,  green,  and  golden. 

Sphere  within  sphere;  and  every  space  between 

Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes. 

Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lampless  deep, 

Yet  each  inter-transpicuous,  and  they  whirl 

Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions. 

Upon  a  thousand  sightless  axles  spinning. 

And  with  the  force  of  self-destroying  swiftness. 

Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly  roll  on, 

KindlJDg  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  tones, 

Inielllgible  words  and  music  wild. 

With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 

Grinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  azure  mist 

Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light; 

And  the  wild  odour  of  the  forest  flowers^ 

The  music  of  the  living  grass  and  air. 

The  emerald  light  of  leaf-entangled  beams 

Round  its  intense  yet  self«onflicting  speed, 

Seem  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass 

Which  drowns  the  sense.     Within  the  orb  itself, 

Pillow'd  upon  its  alabaster  arms. 

Like  to  a  child  o'erwearied  with  sweet  toil. 

On  its  own  folded  wings,  and  wavy  hair. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep. 

And  you  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving, 

Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles, 

Like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

lONB. 

'T  is  only  mocking  the  orb's  harmony. 

PANTHBA. 

And  from  a  star  upon  its  forehead,  shoot. 

Like  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  spears 

With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined, 

Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now. 

Vast  beams  like  spoke  of  some  invisible  wheel 

Which  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swifter  than  thought. 

Filling  the  abyss  with  sun-like  lightnings. 

And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transverse. 

Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and  pass. 

Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart; 

Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold. 

Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems. 

And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poured 

With  vegetable  silver  overspread ; 

Wells  of  unfathom'd  fire,  and  water  springs 

Whence  the  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is  fed. 

Whose  vapours  clothe  eartli's  monarch  mountain-tops 

W  ith  kingly,  ermine  snow.    The  beams  flash  on 

And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 

Of  cancell'd  cycles;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships; 


Planks  tum'd  to  marble ;  quivers,  helms,  and  spears. 

And  gorgon -headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 

Of  scythed  chariots,  and  the  emblaxonry 

Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts. 

Round  which  death  laogh'd,  sepulchred  emblems 

Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin  ! 

The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast. 

Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 

Was  mortal,  but  not  human;  see,  they  lie 

Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skeletons. 

Their  statues,  homes  and  fones;  prodigious  shapes 

Huddled  in  grey  annihilation,  split, 

Jamm'd  in  the  hard,  black  deep;  and  over  these. 

The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  tilings. 

And  fishes  whkli  %ere  iilet  of  living  scale. 

And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 

The  iron  crags,  or  within'heapt  of  dust 

To  which  the  tortuous  strength  of  their  last  pangs 

Had  crush'd  the  iron  crags;  and  over  these 

The  jagged  alligator,  and  tlie  might 

Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once 

Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores, 

And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth. 

Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms 

On  an  abandon'd  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 

Wrapt  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloke,  and  they 

Yell'd,  gasp'd,  and  were  abolish'd ;  or  some  God 

Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,j>ast,  and  cried. 

Be  not!    And  like  my  words  they  were  no  more. 

TBI  XABTM. 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness! 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  gladness. 

The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined ! 
Ha!  ha!  th«  animation  of  delight 
Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light. 

And  bears  me  as  a  doud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind. 

THE  MOON. 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 

Happy  globe  of  land  and  air. 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  thee. 

Which  penetrates  my  frozen  frame. 

And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame, 
Willi  love,  and  odour,  and  deep  melody 

Through  me,  through  me  I 

THB  BABTB. 

Ha !  ha !  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  moontaint. 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting  fountains. 
Laugh  witli  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 
The  oceans,  and  the  deserts,  and  the  abysses. 
And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wildernesses, 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows,  echoing  after. 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  do.    Sceptred  curse. 
Who  all  our  green  and  azure  universe 

Threalen'dst  to  muffle  round  with  black  destnMtion, 
sending 
A  solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunder-stones. 
And  splinter  and  knead  down  my  children's  bones. 

All  I  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering  and  blending. 

Until  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  column. 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn^ 


Q  wllh  doodf  flsd 
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aai  fire; 
MytM-lilM 
Wliiebfiadba^m* 
Were  m»mf>'d  bj  ibj 


blade  and 
cndleiBBf 
bale  iBlo  a  lifieieK 


f    Bern  arfihommdkt  withdraini,  cawei'd. 
By  diinty  Docbiof,  aa  ibe  bfaekiah  cup 
Drun'il  by  a  deaeri-Croop,  a  little  drop  for  aU; 
^Dd  InMB  bcneatb,  aroand, 
filling  tby  vaid  aanibilaiioii.  Iota 
in  like  ligfac  an  caics  cloven  by 


Tbesnownpon  mylilieleHi 
b  looMn'd  inia  living  foontaint* 
My  solid  oceans  flow,  and  «ttg,  and  sbine: 
,  A  spirit  from  my  beart  bursts  fortb, 
II  dotbei  with  nncxpecied  birtb 
My  eold  bare  bosom :  Oh !  it  mnst  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine! 

Gaziog  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 

Green  stalks  burst  forth,  and  bright  flowers  pnw. 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move: 

Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air. 

Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there. 
Dark  wbh  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 
.9  is  lave,  all  lovo! 

,  Tin  lAvra. 

It  interpenetnifli'My  granite  mass, 

Through  ranglad  vodii  and  trodden  clay  doth  pass, 
Into  tlie  utmost  ieavea  and  delicatast  flowers; 

Upon  the  winds,  kmoag  Ae  clouds 't »  spread. 

It  wakes  a  life  in  tha-fargottcn  dead. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  up  from  their  obscurest  bowers. 


sonlof  1 
is  its  own  divine  eoairol, 
flaw  10  alL  as  riven  la  the  aea; 
are  beantifol  ihrengb  love; 
pain,  and  grief,  in  lif^a  gracn  grave 
kmewhom  ifmt^u  they  codd 


Hm  win.  with  an 

And  selfish  carta,  its  trembling  satdliies, 
A  spirit  ai  10  gaide,  bM  mighty  lo  obey,    . 

b  as  a  iimpssf  aingrd  ship,  whom  hdm 

Love  rales,  diroagli  waves  which  daf«  not 
whdm, 
Fmcing  liii^s  wSdcst  sbaies  la  own  its  snvctcign  sway. 

An  things  eoafoss  his  sticngtb.    Throogh  Ifaa  eeld 

Of  marble  and  of  coloar  his  dreama  pnm; 

Iri^  threads  whence  moiheta  waava  tha  robm  their 
children  wear; 
Langnage  is  a  perpecnal  or^ic  aong. 
Which  rales  vrilh  tedal  harmony  n  tbroog 

Of  tbooghis  and  forms,  vHugb  die  sensebm  and  shsps- 


The  li(^tning  is  hb  slave ;  heaven's  utmost  deq» 
Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

They  pass  bdbre  his  eye,  are  number'df  and  roll  on! 
The  tempest  is  hb  steed,  he  strides  the  air 
And  the  abyss  shouts  froas  lier  depth  laid  bare, 

Heaven,  hast  thou  seeietsi  Manokvcibgieilliavanoae 


And  like  a  storm  hwstfogfti  dondy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whiriwind,  has  arisen 

Out  of  the  Ismpless  caves  of  unimagined  being: 

With  earthquake  nhock  and  swiftness  making  shiver 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for  ever. 

Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  light-vanquish'd  shadows, 
fleeing. 

Leave  Ma0,  who  was  a  many-sided  mirror. 
Which  could  dbtort  to  many  a  shape  of  error, 

Thb  me  fair  world  of  thin(;s,  a  sea  reflecting  love; 
Which  over  all  lib  kind,  as  the  sun's  heaven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even 

Darting/rom  starry  deptlis  radiance  and  light,  doth  move, 

Leave  man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  b  left. 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  vrarm  cleft 

Of  rockife  through  which  the  might  of  healing  springs  b 
pour'd ; 
Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy  smile. 
Unconscious,  and  iu  mother  fears  awhile 

It  b  a  spirit,  tlicn,  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

Man,  oh,  not  men !  a  chain  of  linked  thought, 

Of  love  and  might  to  he  divided  not, 
Compelling  the  elemenu  with  adamantine  stress; 

As  the  sun  rules,  even  wiili  a  tyrant's  gaae. 

The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maie 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  free  wil- 
derness. 


The  ilMdow  of  nduH  death  haa  p«t 

From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  tiaep  ; 

And  through  my  newly-woven  bowers, 

Wander  happy  paramours, 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who  kaa^ 
Thy  vales  more  deep. 

THE  BASTB. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  infroien  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold, 

And  crystalline,  (ill  it  becomes  a  winged  mist. 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  tlie  blue  dav, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  rav 

Bangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

TBB  MOON. 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 

In  the  light  which  b  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine ; 

All  suns  and  constellslions  shower 

On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 
Which  dotli  array  thy  sphere ;  thou  pourest  thine 

On  mine,  00  mine  I 

THB  BARTI. 

i  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night. 

Which  points  into  tlie  heavens  dreaming  delist. 

Murmuring  victorious  joy  in  my  enchanted  sleep ; 
As  a  youth  luU'd  in  love-dreams  faintly  sighing. 
Under  the  shadaw  of  hb  beauty  lyin^ 

Which  round  hb  rest  a  watch  of  light  and  Warmth  doth 
keep. 
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TIB  MOON. 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse, 

When  soul  meets  soiil  on  lovers'  lips, 
ligh  hearts  are  calm,  and  brightest  eyes  are  dull; 

So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me, 

Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 
:over'd  ;  of  ihy  love,  Orb  most  beautiful. 

Full,  oh !  too  fuU ! 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sun 

Brightest  world  of  many  a  one; 

Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 

Wi(h  a  li|;ht  which  is  divinest 

Among  all  the  lamps  of  Uearen 

To  whom  life  and  light  is  giren  ; 

I,  ihy  cryskil  paramour 

Borne  beside  ihee  by  a  power 

Like  the  polar  Paradise, 

Magnet-like,  of  lovers'  eyes; 

I,  a  most  en.imonr'd  maiden. 

Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 

With  the  pleasure  of  her  love. 

Maniac-like  around  thee  move 

Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride, 

On  thy  form  from  every  side 

Like  a  M.Tnad,  roimd  the  cup 

Which  A);ave  lifted  up 

In  the  wicrd  Cadmapan  forest. 

Brother,  whecesu)e'er  thou  soarcst 

I  must  hurry,  whirl  and  follow 

Througli  the  heavens  wide  and  hollow, 

Shclter'd  by  the  warm  embrace 

Of  thy  soul  from  buiigry  ipaee, 

Drinkioip  from  thy  SMMe  and  sight 

Beauty,  eifyc^ty,  and  might, 

As  a  lover  or  a  cameleon 

Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon. 

As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 

Gazes  on  tlic  nzurc  sky 
Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds, 

As  a  grey  and  watery  mist 

Glows  like  Kolid  amethyst 
Athwart  the  western  mountain  it  enfolds. 

When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

THI  EAITH. 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 

That  it  slionld  he  so. 
Oh,  gentle  Moon !  the  voice  of  thy  delight 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Sonihing  the  seaman,  borne  the  summer  night, 

Through  isles  for  ever  calm  ; 
Oh,  gentle  Moon !  thy  crystal  accents  |uerce 
Tlie  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe. 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tram plings  fierce 

Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 

PATITHKA. 

rise  as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
k  hath  of  azure  light,  among  dark  rocks, 
)ut  of  the  stream  of  sound. 

lONK. 

Ah  me  I  sweet  sister. 
The  stream  of  sonnd  has  ehb'd  away  from  us, 
knd  you  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave. 


Because  your  words  ^11  like  the  clear,  soft  dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathing  wood-nymph's  limbeand  hair. 

PANTHBA. 

Peace!  peace !  A  mighty  Power,  which  is  as  darkness. 
Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  shower'd  like  night,  and  from  within  the  air 
Bursts,  like  eclipse  which  had  been  gatkei'd  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight :  the  bright  visions, 
Wherein  the  singing  spirits  rode  and  shone. 
Gleam  like  pale  meteors  through  a  watery  night. 

lONB. 

There  is  a  sense  of  words  upon  mine  ear. 

PABTBBA. 

A  universal  sound  like  words:  Ob,  list! 

DEiioaosooN. 
Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul ! 

Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies. 
Beautiful  orb !  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies : 

THB  BASTH. 

I  hear :  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 

DBMOGOBGCm. 

Thou,  Moon,  which  gazest  on  the  niglitly  Eardi 

With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee ; 
Whilst  each  to  men.  and  beasl^  ■od  theMMkMrCh 

Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  cdii^  hfUwaim: 

t 

TAB  KOOa. 

I  bear :  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  bylhat ! 

MUiofOBaoir. 
Te  kings  of  suns  and  stars!  Demons  and  Gods, 

^therial  DomioatiMal  who  possess 
Elysian,  windless,  fbrl^^aie  abodes 

Beyond  lieavea  s  constellated  wildei 


A  TOICB  PBOM  ABOVE. 

Our  great  Republic  hears,  we  are  blest,  and  bless.      I 

DEMOCOBOOIf. 

Ye  happy  dead !  whom  beams  of  brifhtest  verse 
Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colours  to  pgortray, 

Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered — 

A  VOICE  PBOM  BBHBATH. 

Or  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away. 

DBMOOOKOOIf. 

Ye  elemental  Genii,  who  have  hornet 

From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  centra!  stona 
Of  sullen  lead ;  from  Heaven's  star-fretted  domes 

To  the  dull  weed  some  sea-worm  battens  on : 

A  COIfPDSBD  VOICE. 

We  hear :  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 


DBMOtMBGOIf.  j 

Spirits!  whose  homes  are  flesh;  ye  beasts  and  birds, 
Te  worms,  and  fish ;  ye  living  leaves  and  buds; 

Lightning  and  wind ;  and  ye  nntameable  berds^. 

Meteors  and  mats,  which  throng  ^^%  vAaX'tt&Mk-.       \ 
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•  ,  - ,  A  TOICI. 

^  *  ^^     Tby  t»ice  to  as  is  wind  mmoog  ttill  woods. 

onuMoiooir. 
Man,  who  weit  one« •  dmpot  and  a  tlaw; 
^  k  dape  aAi  a  dacoiTer ;  •  dacay ; 
H  traVeller  from  the  cradle  to  the  graTe, 

Throng  the  dim  night  of  thb  immortal  day: 

ALL. 

^Speak !  thy  ilrong  word*  may  nerar  pan  away. 

«  DBMoaoaooK. 

This  ia  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abytm 
At  the  Earth-bora't  spell  yawns  for  HesTen's  despotism. 

And  Conquest  is  dragged  captire  through  the  deep ; 
Lore,  from  iu  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  iMt  giddy  hour 

Ofdead  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  sleep. 
And  narrow  verge  of  erag-like  agony,  springs 
ML  MdB  orer  the  world  iu  healing  wings. 


iknOeotm,  Tiitoe,  Wisdom,  and  Eadmance, 
These  are  the  ^Ab  of  that  most  Urm 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Deslrvecion's  i 
And  if,  with-fciftn*  hand,  Etamily, 
Mother  of  asanf  acts  and  h«m,  SboitU, 
,    The  serpent  that  would  clftp  ImT  «ilMii  ImgA  ; 
lliese  are  the  spells  by  which  lo  j 
An  empire  o'er  die  disentangled 


To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  iiig^({ 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  crearea 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplatea; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  rapent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Tiuo  t  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free ; 
Thb  is  alone  Lifis,  Joy,  Bmpire,  and  Victory. 


a^mm  0Ult* 
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How  wonderftil  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  I 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waniif  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Tet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  T 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  tliose  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  s  field  of  raow. 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  1 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  losthsomeness  and  ruin  ? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize? 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  7 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waiu  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  her  smile  ? 

Tes !  she  will  wake  again, 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless. 

And  silent  those  sweet  lips, 

Once  breathing  eloquence. 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tigei's  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 


Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  teztnra  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  bine  orba  beneath. 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed: 

Her  golden  tresies  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Guriing  like  tendrils  of  Uie  peraaiie 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark*!  whence  that  rushing  sound? 

*T  is  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  drore. 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening : 
T  is  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sig^ ; 
T  is  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  Ml 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  bat  the  teints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 


Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Qu< 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air; 
Their  fiUny  pennons  at  her  word  they  fori. 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light: 
These  the  Queen  of  spells  drew  in. 
She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 
And  leaning  graceful  from  the  etherial  car. 
Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently. 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

Oh !  not  the  vision 'd  poet  in  his  dreama. 
When  sihwry  clouds  float  through  the  wilder'd  brain, 
When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild  and  grand. 
Astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates^ 
When  fancy  at  a  glance 
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The  wondrous  and  the  beaatifii],-» 
So  bright,  so  foir,  so  wild  a  shape 

Hath  ever  yel  beheld, 
As  that  which  rein'd  the  couiyar*  of  tfie  air. 
And  poor'd  the  magic  of  her  gala    . 

Upon  the  maideo's  sleep. 

The  broad  and  yellow  moon  ■ 

Shone  dimly  through  her  form- 
That  form  of  fsuhlesA  symmetry; 
The  pearly  and  pellucid  car 

Moved  not  the  moonlight's  line: 

'T  was  not  an  earthly  pageant ; 
Those  who  had  look'd  upon  the  sight, 

Passing  all  human  glory. 

Saw  not  the  yellow  moon, 

Saw  not  the  mortal  scene, 

Heard  not  the  night-wind's  rush, 

Heard  not  an  earthly  sound, 

Saw  but  the  fairy  pageant. 

Heard  hut  the  heavenly  strains 

That  fill'd  the  lonely  dwelling. 

The  Fairy's  frame  was  slight :  yon  fibront  cloud 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even, 
And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly  seize 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow, 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight;  but  the  fair  star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  morn, 
Sheds  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful. 
As  that  which,  bursting  from  the  Fairy's  form. 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 

Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Sway'd  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

From  her  celestial  car 

The  Fairy  Queen  descended, 

And  thrice  she  wared  her  wand 
Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth : 

Her  thin  and  misty  form 

Moved  with  the  moving  air. 

And  the  clear  silver  tones. 

As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 
As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear. 

FAIRT. 

Stars!  your  balmiest  influence  shed  1 
Elements !  your  wrath  suspend  ! 
Sleep,  Ocean,  in  the  rocky  bounds 
That  circle  thy  domain ! 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height, 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveless  air ! 
Soul  of  Ian  the  !  thou, 
lud{]cd  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon 
That  waii»  the  good  and  the  sincere ;  that  traits 
rhosc  who  have  struggled,  and  with  resolute  trill 
^'nnquish'd  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  burst  the  chains, 
riic  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 
riic  day-stars  of  their  age : — Soul  of  lanlhe! 
Awake !  arise  I 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  Soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 


The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  pass'd  away,  it  reassnmed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 

Immortal  amid  ruin.  • 

Upon  the  couch  the  body  lay 
Wrapt  in  the  dsfth  of  slumber : 
Its  features  were  fix'd  and  meaningless, 

Yet  animal  life  was  there,  < 

And  every  organ  yet  perform'd 
Its  natural  functions :  't  was  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  sonl. 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there; 
Yet,  oh  how  different  I    One  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage. 
And  eveT'changing,  ever-rising  still, 

Wantons  in  endless  being. 
The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 
Of  circumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on; 
Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly ; 
Then  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine^ 
Rots,  perishes,  and  passes. 

wknr. 
Spirit !  who  hast  dived  so  deep; 
Spirit !  who  hast  soar'd  so  high; 
Thou  the  fearlen,  thon  the  mild. 
Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  eam'd. 
Ascend  the  car  with  me. 

spisrr. 
Do  I  dream  7  is  this  new  feeling 
But  a  vision'd  ghost  of  slumber? 

If  indeed  I  am  a  soul, 
A  free,  a  disembodied  sonl. 
Speak  again  to  me. 

rAiir. 
I  am  the  Fairy  Mas  :  to  me 't  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep ; 
The  secrets  of  the  immeasurable  past. 
In  the  unfailing  consciences  of  men. 
Those  stem,  unflattering  chroniclers,  I  find  : 
The  future,  from  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  event,  I  gather :  not  the  sting 
Which  retributive  memory  implants 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  selfish  man ; 
Nor  that  ecstatic  and  exulting  throb 
Which  virtue's  votary  feels  when  he  sums  up 
The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent  day. 
Are  unforeseen,  unregister'd  by  me : 
And  it  is  yet  permitted  me,  io  rend 
The  veil  of  mortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit 
Clothed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 
How  soonest  to  accomplish  the  great  end 
For  which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 
That  peace,  which  in  the  end  all  life  will  share. 
This  is  the  meed  of  virtue;  happy  Soul, 
Ascend  the  car  with  me ! 

The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit; 
They  shrank  and  brake  like  bandages  of  straw 
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Beneath  a  wakeo'd  giaofs  strencfth. 

She  knew  h^  glorioot  change, 
And  felt  in  apprehonion  nncontrolFd 

VeW  #aptare84>pening  round : 
Eadbday-dream^of  hor  iQortal  life, 
^ch  frenifed  riiion  of  the  tlumheiv 

That  closed  each  ^l-spent  day, 

'^      I'd  now  ta  meet  roality. 


z 


The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  prooeeded ; 
'  The  tilver  clouds  disparted ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended, 
Agam  the  speechless  music  swell'd, 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
Unhirl'd  their  aiure  pennons,  and  die  Queen, 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins, 
Bade  them  pursue  tlieir  way. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  hearen's  dark  hlue  tault,— 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peep'd  the  first  faint  smile  of  mom  :— 

The  magic  car  mored  on — 

From  the  celestial  hoofs 
Tlie  atmosphere  ;n  flaming  sparkles  flew. 

And  where  the  huming  wheels 
Eddied  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak, 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock, 

The  utmost  verge  of  earth, 
The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 

Lower'd  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  fir  below  the  chariot*s  path. 

Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe, 

Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 
The  mirror  of  its  »tillne«s  show'd 

The  pale  and  waning  stars, 

The  chariot's  fiery  track. 

And  the  grey  light  of  mom 

Tingiag  those  fleecy  clouds 
^That  canopied  the  dawn. 
Seem'd  it,  that  the  chariot's  way 
Lay  through  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave, 
Kadiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  colour, 

And  semicircled  with  a  belt 

FUshing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
As  they  approach'd  their  goal 
The  coursers  seem'd  to  gather  speed ; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distinguish'd ;  eurlh 
Appear'd  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere ; 
The  sun's  unclouded  orb 
RoH'd  through  the  black  concave;  (t) 
Its  rays  of  rapid  light 
Parted  around  the^hariot's  swifter  course, 
And  fell,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 
Dash*d  from  the  boiling  surge 
Before  a  vessel's  prow. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appear'd 
The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the  heaven ; 


Whilst  round  the  clianof  s  wsty 

Innomenifale  systems  roird,(3) 

And  countless  spheres  diffnied 

An  ever>virying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder:  some 
Were  homed  like  the  crescent  mooii; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hespems  o'er  the  western  aeft ; 
Some  dasb'd  athwart  with  trains  of  flanke. 
Like  worlds  to  death  and  rain  driven; 
Some  shone  like  suns,  and  as  the  chariot  pns^d. 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  here ! 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
t)f  worlds,  at  whose  immenMty 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  slightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breew 
Is  less  instinct  with  thee  : 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  etemal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  thou  I 
Imperishable  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

II. 

tr  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  Meps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore. 
And  thou  hast  linger'd  there, 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seem'd  resting  on  the  burnish'd  wave, 

Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  tliat  motionless 
Hung  o'er  (he  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy, 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Grown'd  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 
When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge, 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  decpe»i  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth, 
And  furl'd  its  wearied  wing 
Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch, 
Nor  the  burnish'd  ocean  waves 
Paving  thai  gorgeous  dome, 
So  foir,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  etiierial  palace  could  afford. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  faery  Hall ! 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  apread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light, 
Its  vast  and  azure  dome, 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea ; 
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Whilst  suns  their  miogling  beuniogt  dieted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambieiic  darkness, 
And  pearly  battleroeoit  around 
Look'd  o'er  the  immense  of  Heafen. 

The  magic  car  no  longer  moved. 
The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Enter  d  the  liali  of  SpeUa : 
Those  golden  clouds 
That  roU'd  in  glittering  billows 
Beneath  the  asure  canopy 
With  the  etherial  footsteps,  trembled  not : 

The  light  and  crimson  mials. 
Floating  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Through  that  unearthly  dwelUng, 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  tlie  will. 
Upon  their  pensive  spell  the  spirit  lean'd. 
And,  for  the  varied  bliss  that  preas'd  around, 
Used  not  the  glorious  privilage 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

Spirit!  the  Fairy  said, 
And  pointed  to  the  gorgeous  dome. 

This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
And  mocks  all  human  grandeur; 
But,  vrere  it  virtue's  only  meed,  to  dwell 
In  a  celestial  palace,  all  resign'd 
To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changeless  nature  would  be  unfulfiU'd. 
Lsarn  to  make  others  happy.     Spirit,  come! 
This  is  thine  high  reward :— the  past  shall  rise ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  present ;  I  will  teaoh 

The  secrets  of  tlie  future. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Approach'd  the  ovcrlianging  battlement. — 
Below  lay  stretch'd  the  universe ! 
There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  bounds  imagination's  flight. 

Countless  and  unending  orbs 
In  mazy  motion  intermingled, 
Yet  still  fulfiird  immutably 
Eternal  nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around 
The  circling  systems  fbrm'd 
A  wilderness  of  harmony; 
Each  with  nndeviating  aim. 
In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way. 

There  was  a  little  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance : 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye, 

And  in  no  other  place 
Bui  that  celestial  dwelling,  might  behold 
Each  action  of  this  earth's  inhabitants. 

But  matter,  space  and  time, 
In  those  aerial  mansions  cease  to  act ; 
And  all-prevailing  wisdom,  when  it  reaps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'erbounds 
Those  obstacles,  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt  the  conquest 
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The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  earth. 
The  Spirilla  intellectual  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recogniitd. 
The  thronging  thousands,  to  a  passing  viaw, 
Seem'J  like  an  ant-bill's  citissna. 
How  wonderful !  that  era! 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interests, 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  w«ak  tonfifc- . 
That  moves  the  finest  nenw,  *''' 

And  in  one  bmnan  brain 
Gaoses  the  faintast  thought,  becomes  a  link 
In  the  gnat  chain  of  nature. 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried, 
Palmyra's  ruin'd  palaces ! — 

Behold !  where  grandeur  frown'd ; 

Behold !  where  pleasure  smiled ; 
What  now  remains? — the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame— 

What  is  immortal  there? 

Nothing— it  stands  ta  tell 

A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 

An  awful  warning :  soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silendy 

The  remnant  of  its  fame. 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there 
'   Proud  o'er  prostrate  millions  trod — 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race ; 
Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past. 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile 

The  Pyramids  have  risen. 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changelesi  way : 

Those  pyramids  shall  fall; 
Yea !  not  a  stone  shall  eland  to  tell 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood  ; 
Their  very  scite  shall  be  forgotten, 

As  is  their  boilder^s  name ! 

Behold  yon  sterile  wgoi ; 
Where  now  the  virandering  Arab's  tent 

Flaps  in  the  desert-blast. 
There  anee  old  Salem's  haughty  fane 
Reared  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  dames. 
And  in  the  blushing  face  of  day 
Exposed  ito  shameful  glory. 

Qlk !  many  a  widow,  many  pn  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane ;  and  many  a  father. 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  eardi. 
And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 

The  choicest  days  of  li^. 

To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  nnctiltnred  race 
Howl'd  hideous  praisca-to  their  Demon-God; 
They  rush'd  to  war,  tore  fr(Nn  Ike  mother^s  womb 
The  unborn  child, — old  age  aad  infancy 
Promiscuous  perish'd ;  their  vietoriona  arms 
Left  not  a  soul  to  breathe.    Ob !  they  were  fiends : 
But  what  was  be  who  taught  them  that  the  God 
Of  nature  and  benevolence  had  given 
A  special  sanction  t^  tibe  trade  of  blood? 
His  name  and  thdrt  are  fading,  and  the  tales 
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Of  thb  barbarian  nation,  wbich  impottnre 
Recitet  till  terror  credits,  are  pnnaing 
Itself  into  forgetfolneN. 

Where  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood. 
There  is  a  moral  desert  now : 
The  mean  and  miserable  lints» 
The  yat  more  wretched  palaces» 
Contrasted  with  thoae  aneient  fsoas, 
Now  cmmblio^  to  oblivion ; 
The  Ion;  and  lonely  colonnades, 
Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedmn  stalks, 

Seem  like  a  well-known  tune,< 
Which,  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  lored  to  hear, 

Remembered  now  in  sadness. 

Btat,  oh '.  how  much  more  changed. 

How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 

Of  human  nature  there  I 
Where  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slare, 
A  coward  and  a  fool,  spreads  death  around — 

Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  lived, 
A  cowl'd  and  hypocritical  monk 

Prays,  curses  and  deceives. 

Spirit !  ten  thousand  years 
Have  scarcely  past  away. 
Since,  in  the  waste  where  now  the  savage  drinks 
His  enemy's  blood,  and  aping  Europe's  sons, 
Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  war, 
Arose  a  stately  city, 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent : 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone, 
Indented  by  time's  unrelaxing  grasp, 
Which  once  appeafd  to  brave 
All,  sava  its  eqlitory's  ruin ; 
There  the  wide  forest  scene, 
Rnde  in  the  uncultivated  loveliness 

Of  gardens  long  run  wild. 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner,  whole  steps 

Chance  in  that  desert  has  delay'd, 
Thus|o  have  stood -sincaearih  was  what  it  is. 

Ttt  once  it  was  the  busiest  haunt, 
1l||j|her,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flock'd 
.     Btrangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandize : 
Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain : 
But  wealth,  that  cune  of  man. 
Blighted  the  bud  of  fts  prosperity  : 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty. 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  roan  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 

There  *s  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 

But  flow'd  in  human  veins : 

And  from  the  burning  plains 

Where  Lybian  monsters  yell. 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime, 

To  where  the  goldra  fields 

Of  fertile  England  spread 


Tbdr  hamest  to  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  city  stood. 

How  strange  b  human  pride ! 
I  tali  thee  that  those  living  thingSi 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of 
That  springeth  in  the 
And  perisheth  ere  noon. 
Is  an  unbounded  world; 
I  tdl  thee  that  those  viewless  bdngs;        « 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere. 
Think,  feel  and  live  like  man ; 
That  their  affections  and  antipiithies. 
Like  his,  produce  the  laws 
Ruling  tlieir  moral  state ; 
And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  diffiiaen 
The  slightest,  faintest  motkmv 
Is  fix'd  and  indispensabla 
As  the  majestic  Uw» 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orba* 

The  Fairy  paused.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstacy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived ;  the  events 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times. 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view; 
Tet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle ; 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  befow. 
The  depth  of  tiie  unbounded  universe 
Above,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  harmony. 

III. 

Faibt  !  the  Spirit  said. 
And  on  the  Queen  of  spells 
Fix'd  her  etberial  eyes, 
I  thank  tiiee.    Thou  hast  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unieam'd.    I  know 
The  past,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive 

Experience  from  his  folly : 
For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 
Requires  no  other  heaven. 

ISAB. 

Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit  f 
Much  yet  remains  un»cann'd. 
Thou  knowest  how  great  is  man. 
Thou  knowest  his  imbecility : 
Yet  learn  thou  what  he  is ; 
Yet  learn  the  lofty  destiny 
Which  resdess  Time  prepares 
For  every  Kving  soul. 

Behold  a  gorgeous  palace,  that,  amid 

Yon  populous  city,  rears  its  thousand  towers 
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And  seems  itself  a  city.    Gloomy  troops 

Of  ccntinels,  in  stern  and  silent  ranks, 

Encompass  it  around  :  the  dweller  there 

Cannot  be  free  and  happy  ;  liearest  ihou  not 

The  curses  of  the  fatherless,  the  groans 

Of  those  who  have  no  friend  ?     lie  passes  on  : 

Tlie  King,  llie  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain 

That  binds  his  soul  to  abjectness,  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 

Even  10  tlie  basest  appetites — that  man 

Ilceds  not  the  shriek  of  penury ;  he  smiles 

At  the  deep  curses  which  the  destitute 

Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 

Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands  groan 

But  for  those  morsels  which  his  wantonness 

Wastes  in  unjoyous  revelry,  to  save 

All  that  they  love  from  famine :  when  he  hears 

The  tale  of  horror,  to  some  ready-made  face 

Of  hypocritical  assent  he  turns, 

Smoihcrin{^  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite  of  him, 

Flushes  his  bloated  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  silence,  grandeur,  and  excess,  he  drags 
His  pall'd  unwilling  appetite.     If  gold, 
Gleaming  around,  and  numerous  viands  cull'd 
From  every  clime,  could  force  the  loathing  sense 
To  overcome  satiety, —  if  wealth 
The  spring  it  draws  from  poisons  not, — or  rice, 
Unfeeling,  stubborn  vice,  converteth  not 
Its  food  to  deadliest  venom;  then  that  king 
Is  happy;  and  the  peasant  who  fulfills 
Hi»  unforced  ta»k,  when  he  returns  at  even, 
And  by  the  blazing  Maggot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  toil  is  sped, 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
Strctch'd  on  the  gorgeous  couch;  bis  fevered  brain 
Reels  dizzily  awhile :  but  ah !  too  soon 
The  slumber  of  intemperance  subsides, 
And  conscience,  that  undying  serpent,  calls 
Her  venomous  brood  to  their  nocturnal  task. 
Listen !  he  !;peaks!  oh!  mark  tkftt  frenzied  eye — 
Oh !  mark  that  deadly  visage. 

KING. 

No  cessation ! 
Oh !  must  this  last  for  ever!  Awful  death, 
I  wish,  yet  fear  to  clasp  thee! — Not  one  moment 
Of  dreamless  sleep !  O  dear  and  blessed  peace ! 
Why  dost  ihou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
In  penury  and  dungeons?  wherefore  lurkest 
With  danger,  death,  and  solitude;  yet  shunn'st 
The  palace  I  liave  built  thee!  Sacred  peace! 
Oh  visit  me  but  once,  but  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  wither d  soul. 
Vain  man  I  that  palace  is  the  virtuous  heart, 
And  peace  dehlcth  not  her  snowy  robes 
In  such  a  shed  as  thine-  Hark !  yet  be  mutters; 
Ills  slumbers  are  but  varied  agonies, 
They  prey  like  scorpions  on  the  springs  of  life. 
There  needcth  not  the  hell  that  bigots  frame 
To  punish  those  who  err :  earth  in  itself 
Contains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure; 
And  all-sufficing  nature  can  chastise 


Those  who  transgress  her  law, — she  only  knows 
How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  Hull 
The  punishment  it  merits. 

h  it  strange 
That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  bis  woe? 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
Tlie  scorpion  that  consumes  himt  Is  it  strange 
That,  placed  on  a  conspicuous  throne  of  thorns, 
Grasping  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured 
Within  a  splendid  prison,  whose  stem  bounds 
Shut  him  from  all  that's  good  or  dear  on  earth, 
His  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity? 
That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 
Against  a  king's  employ?  No — 't  is  not  strange. 
He,  like  the  vulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acts  and  lives 
Just  as  his  fother  did;  the  unconquer'd  powers 
Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 
Between  a  king  and  virtue.   Stranger  yet. 
To  those  who  know  not  nature,  nor  deduce 
The  future  from  the  present,  it  may  seem. 
That  not  one  slave,  who  suffers  from  the  crimes 
Of  this  unnatural  being;  not  one  wretch, 
Whose  children  famish,  and  whose  nuptial  bet^ 
Is  earth's  unpitying  bosom,  rears  an  arm 
To  dash  him  from  his  throne ! 

Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court. 
Fatten  on  its  corruption ! — what  are  they? 
— The  drones  of  the  community;  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labour :  the  starved  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests;  and  yon  squalid  form, 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unw|i.wfc|niii g'<>ne. 
Drags  out  in  labour  a  protracted  death. 
To  glut  their  grandeur;  many  faiqt  with  toil. 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  sloth. 

Whence,  thinkest  thou,  kings  BBd  parasites  arose  7 
Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  dro«H,  who  htftip 
Toil  and  unvanquishable  pemry  ^^ 

On  those  who  build  tlieir  palaces,  and  bring        '.^  • 
Their  daily  bread  ^ — From  vice,  black  loathsome  vice » 
From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong; 
From  all  that  genders  misery,  and  makes 
Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness;  from  lust, 
Revenge,  and  murder* — And  when  reason's  voice. 
Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 
The  nations;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 
Is  discord,  war,  and  misery;  that  virtue 
Is  peace,  and  happiness  and  harmony; 
When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 
The  playthings  of  its  childhood; — kingly  glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;  its  authority 
Will  silently  pass  by;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  halJ,' 
Fast  falling  to  decay;  whilst  falsehood's  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

Where  is  the  fame 
Which  the  vain-glorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternise?  Oh !  the  faintest  sound 
From  time's  light  footfall,  the  minutest  wave 
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Mim^f  ifr  pcfffeet  OTUUBKiy. 

IV. 

H-rv  ^-nuufnl  ihrf  nif-rht;  t'.>e  lulmiest  sitJi. 

\Vh:::.  T.rtiil  x<f  hTr>bre«lhe  in  cTcming'»  cjt. 
,  Were  «i;v:c:d  10  tiK  ^peakio^  quietude 
!  T  1:  wrip*  ...i4  mov^lew  »<-ene.     llejTen'*  ebon  tiuU. 
i  S:i:J  ic-i  -»::!.  fUis  Da Qiterabiy  brif.hu 

■  T^r.- .  fh  wh-th  t»ie  DKA-to's  unclouded  jjnndeur  rolk 

■  Sc\cns  iike  1  cm.'kpT  m'.ioh  !o*w  liad  spread 

[  To  .-u'-;t:n  her  CrTpio*:  world.     Yon  ]:enile  hilU. 

.  PiM^iCti  in  J  (iirci.L-ni  of  untrodden  uiow  : 

I  Yon  .'.irk*'-n:j  rcs-k*.  uhrnce  icitles  depond. 

j  So  '.Min'.^.  liiii  t-cir  viiiie  and  (^liiierin;;  spirvs 

I  Tinfe  nt»t  liu  nJOi:'n'»  pure  Iteam.  yoo  cai^ilcd  $le<p. 

I  Wl....*e  h.uini-r  l:.in^:eih  ocr  ihe  tiiue-uorn  lower 

I  >o  i«Mv.  ill.)!  r.iiii  f.incv  dinemeth  it 

I  ' 

^  X  nuiiphor  of  pojce; — all  form  a  »oene 

'  Whrro  niu»in(:  Mililude  mi(;hi  lure  to  lift 

;  Her  mhiI  .lito^t-  ihi^  »phiTo  of  carihlincM; 

I  Where  tiUnce  undi*iurh'd  might  waidi  aloac, 

■  So  cold,  ?i<i  hrijjhi,  so  still. 
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The  orb  of  day. 
In  louihern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
Sinks  sweetly  smiling  :  not  the  faintest  breatli 
Steals  o'er  the  unrufHcd  deep;  the  clouds  of  ere 
Redcct  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day; 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  western  mam 
Is  beautifully  still.    To-morrow  comet : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  maM, 
Roll  o'er  the  blacken'd  waters;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thonder  matters  awfully; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge;  the  pitileH  fiend. 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey; 
The  torn  deep  3^wna, — tka  Tetsel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  gulf. 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  T — that  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon?     The  stars  are  quench'd 
In  darkness,  ifnd  tlic  pure  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams  faintly  through  tlie  gloom  that  gathers  round! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafning  peils 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din ;  the  jar 
Frequent  and  frightful  of  the  bursting  bomb ; 
Tlie  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout. 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 
Inebriate  with  rage: — loud,  and  more  loud 
The  discord  grows;  till  pale  death  shuu  the  scene, 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd  draws 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud. — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there, 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health;  of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sun-set  there; 
How  few  survive,  how  few  are  beating  now! 
AJI  iH  deep  silence,  like  the  fearful  ealm 
That  Kliimbers  in  the  storm's  portentous  pause; 
Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widow'd  love 
Comes  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  th^^int  moan 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  ponen. 

•  f      The  grey  mom 
Dawns  on  the  monivful  teene!  the  nitpharous  smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away. 
And  the  bright  beams  of  Arosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.     There  tracks  of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scalter'd  arms. 
And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death's  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  outsallying  victors:  far  behind, 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen- 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  day, 
Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 

I  see  thee  shrink, 
Surpassing  Spirit! — wert  thou  human  else? 
1  see  a  shade  of  doubt  and  horror  (lect 
Arnjss  thy  stainless  features :  yet  fear  not; 
This  i»  no  unconnected  misery, 
Nor  stands  uncaused,  and  irretrievable. 
Man's  evil  nature,  that  apology 

Which  kings  who  rule,  and  cowards  who  crouch,  setup 
For  tlieir  unnumber'd  crimes,  sheds  not  the  blood 


Which  desolates  the  discord-wasted  land. 
From  kings,  and  priests,  and  statesmen,  war  arose, 
Whose  safety  is  man's  deep  unbetter'd  woe, 
Whose  grandeur  his  debasement.     Let  the  axe 
Strike  at  the  root,  the  poison-tree  will  fall; 
And  where  its  venom'd  exhalations  spread 
Ruin,  and  death,  and  woe,  where  millions  lay 
Quenching  the  serpent's  famine,  and  their  bones 
Bleaching  unburied  in  the  putrid  blast, 
A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness 
Surpassing  fabled  Eden. 

Hath  Nature's  soul, 
That  form'd  this  world  so  beautiful,  that  spread 
Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest  chord 
Strung  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The  happy  birds  their  dwelling  in  the  grove, 
That  yielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 
The  lovely  silence  of  the  unfathom'd  main. 
And  fill'd  the  meanfit  worm  that  crawls  in  dust 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love;  On  Man  alone. 
Partial  in  causelew  maliee,  wantonly 
Heap'd  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery;  his  sonl 
Blasted  with  withering  curses;  placed  afar 
The  meteor-liappiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp, 
But  serving  on  the  frightful  gulf  to  glare, 
Rent  wide  beneath  bii  footsteps? 

Nature! — no! 
Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud;  tlieir  influence  darts 
Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society.     The  child. 
Ere  he  can  lisp  his  mother's  sacred  Same, 
Swells  with  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime,  and  lifts 
His  hahy-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood. 
This  infant-arm  becomes  the  bloodiest  scourge 
Of  devastated  earth;  whilst  specious  names. 
Learnt  in  soft  childhood's  unsuspecting  hour, 
Serve  as  the  sopMsms  with  which  manhood  dims 
Bright  reason's  ray,  and  sanctifies  the  sword 
Upraised  to  shed  a  brother's  innocent  blood. 
Let  priest-led  slaves  cease  to  proclaim  that  man 
Inherits  viee  and  misery,  when  force 
And  falsehood  hang  even  o'er  the  cradled  babe. 
Stifling  with  rudest  grasp  all  natural  good. 

Ah !  to  the  stranger-soul,  when  first  it  peeps 
From  its  new  tenement,  and  looks  abroad 
For  happiness  and  sympathy,  how  stem 
And  desolate  a  tract  is  this  wide  world! 
How  wiiher'd  all  the  buds  of  natural  good ! 
No  shade,  no  shelter  from  tlie  sweeping  storms 
Of  pitiless  power !     On  its  wretched  frame, 
Poison'd,  perchance,  by  the  disease  and  woe 
Heap'd  on  the  wretched  parent  whence  it  sprung 
By  morals,  law,  and  custom,  the  pure  winds 
Of  heaven,  that  renovate  the  insect  tribes, 
May  breathe  not.     Tlie  untainting  light  of  day 
May  visit  not  its  longings.     It  is  bound 
Ere  it  has  life :  yea,  all  the  chains  are  forged 
Long  ere  its  being :  all  liberty  and  love 
And  peace  is  lorn  from  its  defencelesaness; 
Cursed  from  its  birth,  even  from  its  cradle  dooui'd 
To  abjectness  and  bondage  I 
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Ihat  (m  mmnmmted  af/a 

TW  ir»Hf  pillar  rf  « 

b  active,  Isvisf 

fctoMaest  boik  ia  «HCf  aad  pan, 

A  worU  of  l0vct ; 
Evil  a^  food :  hcace  traih  aad 
Bmee  wiU  a^  dwacbt  aad  action,  an  dw  1 
Of  pais  or  pitawrr,  syoipalfa j  or  kale, 
^  Thai  varicfale  the  dcTBal  onivrrK. 
8oal '»  Boc  oBore  poUaicd  ikao  iW 
Of  heavca'a  pare  orb,  ere  roaod  ibcir  rapid  fiaei 
TVe  laial  of  canb-born  ataaoepberei 


/ 


■aa  h  of  toal  aad  body,  fi>rm'd  for  deeds 
Of  bjgb  fetolre,  oa  Hmkj*  boldest  wia^ 
To  soar  nawearied,  fearlesriy  lo  tani 
TW  kacaest  poBfs  to  peaccfuloeas.  and  lasle 
The  joys  wbicb  niofled  seme  and  spirit  yield. 
Or  be  is  fona'd  for  abfcctacss  and  woe. 
To  frovei  oo  ibe  daof bill  of  his  fears. 
To  sbrink  at  every  soiuid,  lo  qnencb  the  flaoie 
Of  aalond  lore  ia  seasoalism,  to  know 
Tbat  boor  as  Mest  whea  oa  his  worthless  days 
Thi  fioiea  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal, 
Tet  fear  the  cure,  thouf^h  bating  ibe  disease. 
The  ooe  is  nun  that  shall  bereafier  be; 
The  other,  man  as  rice  has  made  him  now. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priests  delight. 

The  bwyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade, 

And«  to  those  royal  murderers,  whose  mean  thrones 

Are  bought  by  crimos  of  treachery  and  gore. 

The  bread  they  eat,  the  suff  on  which  tliey  lean. 

Guards,  garb'd  in  blood-red  livery,  surround 

Their  pabces,  participate  the  crimes 

That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 

Secures  tlie  crown,  which  all  the  curses  reach 

That  famine,  frenzy,  woe  and  penury  breathe. 

These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 

The  tyrant's  throne  (3)— the  bullies  of  his  fear : 

Tliese  are  the  sink&  and  cliannels  of  worst  vice, 

The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 

Of  aU  that  is  most  vile :  their  cold  hearts  blend 

Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride. 

All  that  b  mean  and  villanous,  with  rage 

Which  hopelessness  of  good,  and  self-contempt. 

Alone  might  kindle;  they  are  deck'd  in  wealth. 

Honour  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 

To  do  their  work.    The  pestilence  that  sulks 

In  gloomy  triumph  through  some  eastern  land 

Is  IcM  destroying.     They  cajole  with  gold. 

And  promises  of  fame,  the  thoughtless  youth 

Already  crush'd  with  servitude :  he  knows 

His  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 

Bepentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 

Is  seal'd  in  gold  and  blood ! 

Those  too  the  tyrant  serve,  who,  skill'd  to  snare 

The  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law, 

Stand,  ready  to  oppress  the  weaker  still; 

And,  right  or  wrong,  will  vindicate  for  gold, 

Sneering  at  public  virtue,  which  beneath 

Their  pitiless  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled,  where 

Uo^  -"tling  at  the  sale  of  truth. 


a  fife  af  hoary  ^id 
F««At  iif  iMKT  to  dw  aea»  of 


tools  the  tytaat  Hiaptri  lo 
Wields  ia  hit  wmh.  aad  as  he 
OaiaipBaalia  wickadaeia;  the  wfuW 

Hia  biddiag,  bribed  by  short-lived  joy  lo  ka4 
Force  lo  the  aiatniM  of  hi 


They  rise,  ibey  fidi ; 

its  harvest  lo 


It  fodes,  another  bkasoms :  yet  behold  I 
Red  glows  tbe  tyraai's  itsmp  iairib  oa  i«  lilnnMr 
Witberiag  aad  ranhmng  deep  Itt  JNneiva 
Be  has  invented  lying  words  and  awdret 
Empty  and  vain  as  bis  own  corelesa  heart ; 
Evasive  meanings,  nothings  of  much  aonnd. 
To  lure  the  heedless  victim  to  the  toils 
Spread  round  the  valley  <^  its 


Look  to  thyself,  priest,  conqueror,  or  prince! 

Whether  thy  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thy  lasts 

Deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  poor. 

With  whom  ^y  master  was: — or  thoa  deligbt^st 

In  numbering  o'er  the  myriads  of  thy  slain. 

All  misery  weighing  nothing  in  the  scale 

Against  thy  short-lived  fomc  :  or  thou  dost  load 

With  cowardice  and  crime  the  groaning  land 

▲  pomp-M  king.     Look  to  thy  wretch^  self! 

Aye,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er 

Crawl'd  on  the  loathing  earth  T     Are  not  thy  davs 

Days  of  unsatisfying  lisllessness  ? 

Dost  thou  not  cry,  ere  night's  long  rack  is  o'er. 

When  will  the  morning  come?     Is  not  thy  youth 

A  vain  and  feverish  dream  of  sensualism  T 

Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  dbease? 

Are  not  thy  views  of  unregretted  death 

Drear,  comfortless,  and  horrible?     Thy  mind. 

Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  frame. 

Incapable  of  judgment,  hope,  or  love? 

And  dost  thou  wish  the  errors  to  survive 

That  bar  thee  from  all  sympathies  of  good. 

After  the  miserable  interest 

Thou  hold'st  in  their  protraction  ?     When  the  grave 

Has  swallow'd  up  thy  memory  and  thyself. 

Dost  thou  desire  the  bane  that  poisons  earth 

To  twine  its  roots  around  thy  coffin'd  day. 

Spring  from  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  thy  tomb. 

That  of  iu  fruit  thy  babes  may  eat  and  die  ? 
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To  US  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 

Go  to  the  grave,  and  issue  from  the  womb^  (4) 

Survivin{;  still  the  imperishable  clian^je 

That  renovates  the  world ;  even  as  the  leavts 

Wliich  the  keen  frost-wind  of  the  waniog  year 

Has  scatter'd  on  the  forest  toil,  (5)  and  heap'd 

For  many  seasons  there,  tbough  long  they  choke, 

Loading  with  loathsome  roltenn«ts  the  W>d, 

All  germs  of  promise.     Tet  when  the  tall  trees 

From  which  they  fell,  thorn  of  their  lovriy  shapat, . 

Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  tliere. 

They  fertilize  the  land  they  lonf  deflMrin'dt 

Till  from  the  breathing  lawn  a  forest  springs 

Of  youth,  integrity,  and  loveliness. 

Like  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die. 

Thus  suicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 

The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart. 

Is  destined  to  decay,  whil.M  from  the  soil 

Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  Jove, 

And  judgment  cease  to  wage  unnatural  war 

¥^ith  passion's  nosubduable  array. 

Twin-sister  of  religion,  selBshness! 

Bival  in  crime  and  Msehood,  aping  all 

The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play; 

Yet  frozen,  unimpassion'd,  apiritless. 

Shunning  the  light,  and  owning  not  its  name: 

G)mpeird,  by  its  deformity,  to  screen 

With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right, 

Its  unattractive  lineaments,  that  scare 

All,  save  the  brood  of  ignorance  :  at  ince 

The  cause  and  the  effect  of  tyranny; 

Unblushing,  harden'd,  sensual,  and  vile; 

Dead  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjectness, 

Witli  heart  impassive  by  more  noble  powers 

Than  unshared  pleasure,  sordid  gain,  or  fame;  <' 

Despising  its  own  miserable  being, 

Wliich  still  it  longs,  yet  fears  to  disenthrall. 

Hence  commerce  springs,  the  venal  interchange 

Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield; 

Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  want  demand, 

And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply 

From  the  full  fountain  of  its  boundless  love, 

For  ever  stifled,  drain'd,  and  tainted  now. 

Commerce!    beneath  whose  poison-breathing  shade 

No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring, 

But  poverty  and  wealth  with  equal  hand 

Scatter  their  withering  curses,  and  unfold 

The  doors  of  premature  and  violent  (feath, 

To  pining  famine  and  full-fed  disease. 

To  all  that  shares  the  lot  of  human  life. 

Which  poison'd  body  and  soul,  scarce  drags  tbc  chain, 

That  lengthens  as  it  goes  and  clanks  behind. 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness. 

The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power, 

Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  call'd  it  gold  : 

Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great. 

The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 

The  moh  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  kings,  (6) 

And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 

That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 

But  in  the  temple  of  their  liireling  hearts 


Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 

Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life, 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fame 
To  their  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride. 
Success  has  sanction'd  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 
His  hosts  of  blind  and  unresisting  dupes 
Thedilpot  numbers;  from  his  cabinet 
Ikese  pnppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at  will, 
Even  as  the  slaves  by  force  or  fsfaine  driven, 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master,  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery; — 
Harden'd  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear. 
Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine. 
Mere  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of  trad<^ 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth ! 

The  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 

Yields  to  the  wealth  of  nations;  that  which  lifts 

His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride. 

Is  barter'd  for  the  poison  of  his  soul ; 

The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  towering  hopes. 

Blighting  all  prospect  but  of  selfish  gain. 

Withering  all  pasuon  but  of  slavish  fear. 

Extinguishing  all  free  and  generous  love 

Of  enterprise  and  daring,  even  the  pulse 

That  fancy  kindles  in  tlie  beating  heart 

To  mingle  with  sensation,  it  destroys, — 

Leaves  nothing  but  the  sordid  lust  of  self, 

The  groveling  hope  of  interest  and  gold. 

Unqualified,  unmingled,  unredeem'd 

Even  by  hypocrisy. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth !  (7)  The  wordy  eloquence  that  lives 
After  the  ruin  of  their  hearts,  can  gild 
The  bitter  poison  of  a  nation's  woe. 
Can  turn  the  worship  of  the  servile  mob 
To  their  corrupt  and  glaring  idol  fame. 
From  virtue,  trampled  by  its  iron  tread. 
Although  its  dazsling  pedestal  be  raised 
Amid  the  horrors  of  a  limb-strewn  field. 
With  desolated  dwellings  smoking  round. 
The  man  of  ease,  who,  by  his  warm  fire-side. 
To  deeds  of  charitable  intercourse 
And  bare  fulfilment  of  the  common  laws 
Of  decency  and  prejudice,  confines 
The  struggling  nature  of  his  human  heart. 
Is  duped  by  their  cold  sophistry;  he  sheds 
A  passing  tear  perchance  upon  the  wreck 
Of  earthly  peace,  when  near  his  dwelling's  door 
The  frightful  waves  are  driven, — when  his  son 
Is  murder  d  by  the  tyrant,  or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad.  (8)  But  the  poor  man, 
Whose  life  is  misery,  and  fear,  and  care ; 
Whoiq  the  morn  wakens  but  to  fruitless  toil ; 
Who  ever  hears  his  famish'd  offspring's  scream, 
Whom  their  pale  motber^s  uncomplaining  gase 
For  ever  meets,  and  the  proud  rich  man's  eye 
Flashing  command,  and  the  heart-breaking  scene 
Of  thousands  like  himself; — he  little  heeds 
The  rhetoric  of  tyranny;  his  hate 
Is  quenchless  as  his  wrongs;  he  laughs  to  scorn 
The  vain  and  bitter  mockery  of  words^ 
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Feeling  the  horror  of  the  tyruitt  deeds. 
And  unrestrain'd  but  by  the  arm  of  power. 
That  knows  and  dreads  his  enmity. 

The  iron  rod  of  penary  still  compels 
Her  wretched  slare  to  bow  the  knee  to  wealth, 
And  poison,  with  unprofiuble  toil, 
A  life  too  void  of  solace  to  confirm 
.The  very  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  doom. 
Nature,  impartial  in  munificence, 
lias  gifted  man  with  all-subdning  will : 
Matter,  with  all  itt  transitory  shapes, 
Uessufajiected  and  plane  at  his  feet. 
That,  weak  from  bondage,  tremble  as  they  tread. 
Bow  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  past  by. 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart. 
In  unremitting  dhidgery  and  care! 
How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compell'd 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then. 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail ! 
How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken 
Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  fii'd  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town ! 

Yet  every  heart  contains  perfection's  germ : 
Th4  wisest  of  the  sages  of  the  earth, 
ThiA^wer  firom  the  stores  of  reason  drew 
Science  and  truth,  and  virtue's  drcadless  tone. 
Were  but  a  weak  and  inexperienced  boy. 
Proud,  sensual,  unimpassion'd,  unimbued 
With  pure  desire  and  universal  love. 
Compared  to  that  high  being,  of  cloudless  brain. 
Untainted  passion,  elevated  will, 
Which  deatli  (who  even  would  linger  long  in  awe 
Within  hb  noble  presence,  and  beneath 
His  changeless  eyebcam),  miglit  alone  subdue. 
Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  ihroufjh  the  filth 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life. 
Pining  with  famine,  swoln  with  luxury. 
Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense 
With  narrow  schemings  and  unworthy  cares. 
Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crime. 
To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  soul, — 
Might  imitate  and  equal. 

But  mean  lust 
Has  bound  its  chains  so  tight  around  the  earth, 
That  all  within  it  but  the  virtuous  man 
Is  venal:  gold  or  fsme  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefix'd  by  selfishness,  to  all 
But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will; 
Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury, 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  tyranny  or  falsehood,  though  they  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  gifts  of  love, 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things 
That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep, 
All  objects  of  our  life,  even  life  itself. 
And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  allow 
Of  liberty,  the  fellow^ip  of  man, 
Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  htmian  love 


Should  niige  him  to  perform  instindirely. 

Are  bought  and  told  as  in  a  public  mart 

oi^nndisguising  selfishness,  that  sets 

On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign. 

Even  k»ve  n  sold ;  (9)  the  solace  of  ail  woe 

U  tam'd  to  deadliest  agony,  okl  age 

Shivers  in  selfiah  beauty's  loathing  arms. 

And  youth's  corrupted  impulses  prepmre 

A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 

Of  commerce ;  whilst  the  pestilence  that  qmnys 

From  nnenjoying  sensualism,  has  filFd 

All  human  life  with  hydra-beaded 


Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  panga 

Of  outraged  conscience;  for  the  slavish  priest 

Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hireling  feith  : 

A  little  passing  pomp,  some  servile  sonb, 

Whom.cowardice  itself  mite  safely  chain. 

Or  the  spare  mile  of  avarice  could  brihe 

To  deck  the  triwn^  of  their  languid  aeul. 

Can  make  him  miaitter  to  tyranny. 

More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  meed : 

Without  a  shudder,  tlie  slave^dier  lends 

His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  Steele  hb  heart. 

When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men. 

Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  field  of  feme. 

Assails  that  nature,  whbse  applause  he  sella 

For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  patriot  mob. 

For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heartless  kings. 

And  for  a  cold  world  s  good  word,— riler  atill ! 

There  is  a  nobler  glory,  which  survives 

Until  our  being  fades,  and,  solacing 

All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change; 

Deserts  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 

And,  in  the  precincis  of  the  palace,  guides 

Its  footsteps  through  that  labyrinth  of  crime; 

Imbues  his  lineaments  with  dauntlessnesa. 

Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  hand,  he  takes 

Its  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title— death; 

— The  consciousness  of  good,  which  neither  gold. 

Nor  sordid  feme,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Can  purchase;  but  a  life  of  resolute  good. 

Unalterable  will,  quenchless  desire 

Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 

That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  brain. 

Whose  ever  wakeful  wisdom  toils  to  change 

Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weal. 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtue  needs 
No  meditative  signs  of  selfishneis, 
No  jealous  intereourse  of  wretched  gain. 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long ; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weigh'd. 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal. 
And  one,  the  good  man  s  heart. 

How  vainly  seek 

The  selfish  for  that  happiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue!     Blind  and  hardened  they, 
Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of  care. 
Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  use. 
And  sigh  for  pleasure  they  refuse  to  give, — 
Madly  they  frustrate  still  their  own  designs ; 
And,  where  they  hope  that  quiet  to  enjoy 
Which  virtue  pictures,  bitteniess  of  soul, 
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Pininjj  regrets,  and  vain  repentances. 
Disease,  disgust,  and  lassitude,  penrade 
Their  valueless  and  miserable  lircs. 

But  hoary-headed  selfishness  hat  felt 

lu  death-blow,  and  is  tottering  to  the  grave: 

A  brighter  morn  awaits  the  human  day, 

When  every  transfer  of  earth's  natural  gifts 

Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  words  and  works; 

When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  lame, 

The  fear  of  infamy,  disease  and  woe^ 

War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  flbroe  hell 

Shall  live  but  in  tlie  memory  of  time, 

Who,  Hke  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start, 

Look  back,  and  shudder  at  hb  younger  years. 

VI. 

All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
The  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy's  burning  apnob* 

O'er  the  thin  texture  of  its  firaoijk,- 
The  varying;  periods  painted  eliangifly  glowt, 

As  on  a  summer  even. 
When  soul-enfolding  miuic  floats  around. 
The  stainless  mirror  of  the  lake 
Re-images  the  eastern  gloom. 
Mingling  convulsively  lis  purple  hues 
With  sunset's  bnmish'd  gold. 

Then  thus  the  Spirit  spoke : 
It  is  a  wild  and  miserable  worid ! 

Thorny,  and  full  of  care, 
Which  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at  will. 
O  Fairy  !  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Is  there  no  hope  in  store? 
Will  yon  vast  suns  roll  on 
Interminably,  still  illuming 
The  night  of  so  many  wretched  souls. 
And  see  no  hope  for  them? 
Will  not  the  universal  Spirit  e'er 
Revivify  this  wither'd  limb  of  Heaven? 

The  Fairy  calmly  smiled 
'    In  comfort,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 
Suffiisod  the  Spirit's  lineaments. 
Oh !  rest  thee  tranquil ;  chase  those  fearful  donbts, 
Which  ne'er  could  rack  an  everlasting  soul, 
Tliat  sees  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  its  doom. 
Yes !  crime  and  misery  are  in  yonder  earth, 

Falsehood,  mistake,  and  lust; 

Diit  the  eternal  woHd 
Contains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  euro. 
Some  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  np, ' 

Even  in  {lerverscst  time: 
The  truths  of  their  pure  lips,  that  neiw  die. 
Shall  bind  tlie  scorpion  falsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-living  flame. 
Until  the  monster  sting  itself  to  death. 

How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become ! 
Of  purest  spirits,  a  pure  dwelling-place, 
Symphonious  with  the  planetary  spheres; 
When  m.in,  with  changeless  nature  coalescing. 
Will  undertake  regeneration's  work, 
When  its  ungenial  poles  no  longer  point 
To  the  red  and  baleful  sun 
That  faintly  twinkles  there,  (to) 


Spirit!  on  yonder  earth, 
Falsehood  now  triumphs;  deadly  power 
Has  fix'd  its  seal  npon  the  lip  of  truth  ! 

Madness  and  misery  are  there  ! 
The  happiest  is  most  wretched !  Yet  confide. 
Until  pure  health-drops,  from  the  cup  of  joy. 
Fall  like  a  dew  of  balm  npon  the  world. 
Now,  to  the  scene  I  show,  in  silence  turn, 
And  read  the  blood-stain'd  charter  of  all  woe. 
Which  nature  soon,  with  recreating  hand, 
Will  blot  in  mercy  from  the  book  of  earth. 
How  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  |Aiidiring  wing. 
How  swift  the  step  of  reason's  firmer  tread. 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victorieb  of  life. 
How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave! 
How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  monarchli  arm, 
Vain  his  loud  thredt,  and  impotent  his  frown ! 
How  ludicroas  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar! 
The  wdght  of  his  extermhiating  cnrse 
How  light !  and  his  affected  charity. 
To  snit  the  pfessure  of  the  changing  times. 
What  palpable  deceit! — but  for  tby  aid. 
Religion !  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend. 
Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men, 
And  heaven  with  slaves ! 

Thou  taintest  all  thou  lookest  apon  I — the  stars. 

Which  on  tliy  cradle  beam'd  so  brightly  sweet, 

W*ere  gods  to  the  distemper  d  playfulliess 

Of  thy  untutor'd  infancy :  tlie  trees, 

The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea,  ■ 

All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 

Were  gods:  the  sun  had  homage,  aod  the  moon 

Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becamest,  a  boy, 

More  daring  in  thy  freniies :  every  shape. 

Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 

Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls; 

The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost, 

The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 

That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works. 

Had  life  and  place  in  the  eorrupt  belief 

Of  thy  blind  heart:  yet  still  thy  youthfol  hands 

Were  pure  of  human  blood.    Then  manhood  gave 

Its  strength  and  ardour  to  thy  frensied  brain; 

Thine  eager  gaxe  scann'd  the  stupendous  scene. 

Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride: 

Tlieir  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 

Reproach'd  thine  ignorancei.     Awhile  thoa  stoodst 

Baffled  and  gloomy;  then  thoa  dklst  sum  ap 

The  elementt  of  all  that  thou  didst  know; 

The  changing  seasons,  winter's  leafless  reign. 

The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  trees. 

The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night. 

The  sun-rise,  and  the  setting  of  the  ouxm. 

Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisoiM  and  disease. 

And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point, 

Converging,  thou  didst  bend,  and  calTd  it  God ! 

The  self-sufficing,  the  omnipotent. 

The  merciful,  and  the  avenging  God! 

Who,  prototype  of  human  misrule,  sits 

H'igh  in  heaven's  realm,  upon  a  golden  thrcme, 

Even  like  an  earthly  king ;  and  whose  dread  work, 

Hell,  gapes  for  ever  for  the  unhappy  slaves 

Of  fste,  whom  he  created  in  his  spurt. 

To  triumph  in  their  torments  when  they  fril ! 

Earth  heard  the  name;  earth  trembled ^adkiSoAvoMSiA 
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Of  hit  revoige  aaceoded  up  to  heftTen, 

Blottiog  the  constellatioiu;  and  tlie  criet 

Of  millioDS,  bdtclier'd  in  tweet  confidence 

And  untutpecting  peace,  eren  when  the  bonds 

Of  lafety  were  confirm'd  by  wordy  oatha 

Sworn  in  his  dreadful  name,  rung  through  the  Und; 

Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stubborn  spear, 

And  thou  didst  laugh  to  hear  tlic  mother's  diriek 

Of  maniac  gladness,  as  the  sacred  steel 

VlU  cold  in  her  torn  entrails ! 

Rdigion  !  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's  prime: 

Bat  age  crept  on :  one  God  would  not  suffice 

For  senile  puerility;  tlioD  framedst 

A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut 

Tbj  miseryHhirsting  soul,  tliat  the  mad  fiend 

Thy  wickedness  had  pictured,  might  afford 

A  plea  for  sating  the  unnatural  thirst 

For  murder,  rapine,  violence,  and  crime, 

That  still  consumed  tliy  being,  even  when 

Thou  heardst  the  step  of  fate; — that  flames  might  light 

Thy  funeral  scene,  and  the  shrill  horrent  shrieks 

Of  parents  dying  on  the  pile  that  bum'd 

To  light  their  children  to  thy  patlis,  the  roar 

Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  cries 

Of  thine  apo&tles,  loud  commingling  there, 

Might  sate  thine  hungry  ear 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death ! 

But  now  contempt  is  mocking  tliy  grey  hairs; 
Thou  art  descending  to  the  darksome  grave, 
Unhonour'd  and  unpitied,  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and  sheds. 
Like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 
Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 
That  long  has  lower'd  above  the  ruin'd  world. 

Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  light. 

Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffused 

A  spirit  of  activity  and  life, 

That  knows  no  term,  cessation,  or  decay ; 

That  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  earthly  life, 

Extinguish'd  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave, 

Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when  the  babe 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  tilings, 

And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense : 

But,  active,  stedfast,  and  eternal,  still, 

Guides  the  fierce  whiriwind,  in  the  tempest  roars. 

Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves. 

Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease  ; 

And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly 

Holls  round  th'  eternal  universe,  and  shakes 

Its  undecaying  battiemeni,  presides. 

Apportioning  witli  irresistible  law 

llie  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall  fill ; 

So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heap 

Confusion  to  tiie  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 

Heaven's  lightuings  scorch  th*  uprooted  ocean-fords, 

Whilst,  to  the  eye  of  shipwreck'd  mariner, 

Lone  sitting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock, 

All  seems  unliok'd  contingency  and  chance : 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vague  and  unneoessitated  task. 

Or  acts  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act  (it) 

Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  light, 


That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 

Fulfib  its  destined,  though  invisible  work, 

The  nnivenal  Spirit  guides;  nor  less 

When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  seal. 

Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field. 

That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's  graves. 

And  call  tlie  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 

All  passions :  not  a  diought,  a  will,  an  net. 

No  working  of  the  tyrant's  moody  mind. 

Nor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 

Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  feel. 

Nor  the  events  enchtining  every  will. 

That  from  the  depilis  of  unrecorded  time 

Have  drawn  alWofluencing  virtue,  pass 

Unrecognised,  or  unforeseen  by  thoe. 

Soul  of  the  Universe!  eternal  spring 

Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe. 

Of  all  that  chequers  the  phantasmal  scene 

That  floats  b«fore  our  eyes  in  wavering  light. 

Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of  our  pritoD, 

Whose  chains  and  massy  walla 

We  feel,  but  cannot  see. 

Spirit  of  Nature!  all-sufficing  Power, 

Necessity !  thou  mother  of  the  world !  (i  a) 

Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 

Requirest  no  prayers  or  praises;  the  caprice 

Of  man's  vteak  will  belongs  no  more  to  ihc*c 

Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  hb  breast 

To  thy  unvarying  harmony:  the  slave. 

Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  worid. 

And  the  good  man,  who  lifts,  with  virtuous  pride. 

His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness. 

That  springs  from  his  own  works ;  the  poison>tree. 

Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  wither'd  up. 

And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 

A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 

Are  register'd,  arc  equal  in  thy  sight : 

No  love,  no  hate  thou  cherishest ;  revenge 

And  favoritism,  and  worst  desire  of  fame. 

Thou  knowest  not:  all  that  the  wide  world  contains 

Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 

Regard's!  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye. 

Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feci. 

Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 

Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 

Yes!  when  tiie  sweeping  storm  of  time 
Haft  sung  its  death-dirge  o'er  the  ruin'd  fanes 
And  broken  altars  of  th'  almighty  fiend. 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honours,  and  the  blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable !  A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee. 

Which,  nor  the  tempest  brcaUi  of  time. 

Nor  the  interminable  flood, 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 
Availelh  to  destroy, — 
The  sensitive  extension  of  the  world. 

Tliat  wondcrous  and  eternal  fane. 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil  join. 
To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity, 

And  life,  in  multitudinous  shapes. 
Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be. 

Like  hungry  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  columns  of  its  strength. 


VII. 

spiaiT. 
1  WAS  an  infant  when  my  mother  went 
To  see  an  atheist  buni'd.     She  took  me  there : 
The  dark-robed  priests  were  met  around  the  pile ; 
The  multitude  was  gaaing  silently; 
And  as  the  culprit  pass'd  with  dauntless  mien, 
Temper'd  disdain  in  his  unaltering  eye, 
Mix'd  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth : 
The  thirsty  fire  crept  round  his  manly  limbs; 
IIi»  resolute  eyes  were  scorch'd  to  bltodnets  soon; 
Ilis  death-pang  rent  my  heart!  the  insensate  mob 
Ulter'd  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept. 
>Veep  not,  child !  cried  my  mother,  for  that  man 
Has  said,  There  is  no  God.  (i3) 

FAIBT. 

There  is  no  God ! 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan  seaf  d  : 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving  race, 
His  ceaseless  generations  tell  their  tale; 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
ThSt  links  it  lo  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
That  grasps  its  term!  let  erery  seed  that  falls 
In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store 
Of  argument :  infinity  within. 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation  ; 
The  cxlerminable  spirit  it  contains 
Is  nature's  only  God ;  but  human  pride 
Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  its  ignorance. 

The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holinen. 
Himself  the  creature  of  his  worshippers. 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions  change, 
Secva,  Ruddli,  Fob,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Lord, 
Kvcif  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines, 
Still  serving  o'er  the  war-polluted  world 
For  desolation's  watch-word;  whether  hosts 
Stain  his  death-blushing  chariot  wheels,  as  on 
Triumphantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins  raise 
A  sacred  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  groans; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  tyranny  to  weakness;  or  the  smoke 
Of  burning  towns,  the  cries  of  female  helplessness, 
Unarm'd  old  age,  and  youtli,  and  infancy. 
Horribly  massacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honour  of  his  name;  or,  last  and  wont, 
Earth  groans  beneath  religion's  iron  age, 
And  priests  dare  babble  of  a  God  of  peace, 
Even  whiUt  their  hands  are  red  wiUi  guiltless  blood. 
Murdering  the  while,  uprooting  every  germ 
Of  truth,  exterminating,  spoiling  all, 
Making  the  earth  a  slaughter-house! 

O  Spirit !  through  the  sense 
By  which  thy  inner  nature  was  apprised 

Of  outward  shows,  vague  dreams  have  roll'd, 
And  varied  reminiscences  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fade; 
All  things  have  been  imprinted  there. 
The  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky. 
Even  the  unshapeliest  lineaments 
Of  wild  and  fleeting  visions 


Have  left  a  record  there 
To  testify  of  earth. 

These  are  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
And  fancy's  thin  creations  to  endow 
With  manner,  being,  and  reality; 
Therefore  a  wondrous  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  faith, 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  tliy  questioning. 
Ahasuerus,  rise!  (14) 

A  strange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arose  beside  the  battlement. 

And  stood  unmoving  there. 
His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 

Upon  the  golden  floor; 
His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many  years. 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancientness 
Were  legible  within  his  beamless  eye : 

Yet  bis  dieek  bore  the  mark  of  youth; 
Freshness  and  vigor  knit  his  manly  frame; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 
With  youth's  primxval  dauntlessness; 

And  inexpressible  woe, 
Cbasten'd  by  fearless  resignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  brow. 


SPIRIT. 


Is  tliere  a  GodT 


ABASCBKUS. 

Is  tliere  a  God ! — aye,  an  almighty  God, 
And  vengeful  as  almighty!     Once  his  voice 
Was  heard  on  eartli :  earth  shudder'd  at  the  sound ; 
The  fiery-visaged  firmament  express'd 
Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawn'd 
To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dared  to  kurl  Manot  at  his  throne. 
Girt  as  it  was  witbwbv.    None  but  slaves 
Survived, — cold-blodAsd  slaves,  who  did  the  work 
Of  tyrannous  omnipotence;  whose  souls 
No  honest  indignation  ever  urged 
To  elevated  daring,  to  one  deed 
Which  gross  and  sensual  self  did  not  pollute. 
These  slaves  built  temples  for  the  omnipotent  fiend, 
Gorgeous  and  vast :  the  costly  altars  smoked 
With  human  blood,  and  hideous  psans  rung 
Through  all  the  long-drawn  aisles.     A  murderer  heard 
His  voice  in  Egypt,  one  whose  gifts  and  arts 
Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power. 
Accomplice  of  omnipotence  in  crime. 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 
These  were  Jehovah's  words. 

From  an  eternity  of  idleness 

I,  God,  awoke;  in  seven  days'  toil  made  earth 

From  nothing ;  rested,  and  created  man : 

I  placed  him  in  a  paradise,  and  there 

Planted  the  tree  of  evil,  so  that  he 

Might  eat  and  perish,  and  my  soul  procure 

Wherewith  to  sate  its  malice,  and  to  turn. 

Even  like  a  heartless  conqueror  of  the  earth. 

All  misery  to  my  fome.     The  race  of  men 

Chosen  to  my  honour,  with  impunity 

May  sate  the  lusts  I  planted  in  their  heart. 
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Here  I  eBBunand  thee  hence  to  lead  them  on. 
Until,  with  harden'd  feet,  their  conquering  troops 
Wade  on  the  promised  aoil  through  woman's  blood, 
And  make  my  name  be  dreaded  through  the  land. 
Yet  erer  burning  flame  and  ceaseless  we 
Shall  be  the  doom  of  their  eternal  souls, 
With  every  soul  on  this  ungrateful  earth, 
Virtuous  or  ricious,  weak  or  strong, — eren  all 
^all  perish,  to  fulfil  the  blind  rerenge 
(Which  you,  to  men,  call  justice)  of  their  God. 

The  murderer's  brow 
Quifer'd  with  horror. 

God  omnipotent. 
Is  there  no  mercy?  must  our  punishment 
Bt  endless?  will  long  ages  roll  away. 
And  see  no  term  ?    Oh !  wherefore  hast  thou  made 
<In  mockery  and  wrath  this  evil  earth  7 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful— be  but  just : 

0  God !  repent  and  save. 

One  way  remains : 

1  will  beget  a  son,  and  he  shall  hear 
The  sins  of  all  tlie  world ;  (i  5)  he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  corner  of  the  earth. 
And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 
The  universal  crime;  so  that  the  few 
On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  mark'd 
As  vessels  to  the  honour  of  their  God, 
May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice,  and  save 

Their  souls  alive :  millions  shall  live  and  die. 

Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Saviour's  name, 

But,  unredcem'd,  go  to  the  faping  grave. 

Thousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's  tale, 

Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal : 

These  in  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 

Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlcs&ly. 

Yet  tenfold  pangs  sliall  force  them  to  avow. 

Even  on  their  l)cds  of  torment,  where  they  howl, 

My  honour,  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 

What  then  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their  thoughts 

Of  purity,  with  radiant  genius  bright, 

Or  lit  with  human  reason's  earthly  ray? 

Many  are  call'd,  but  few  will  I  elect 

Do  thou  my  bidding,  Moses  I 

Even  the  murderer's  cheek 
Was  blanch'd  with  horror,  and  his  quivering  lips 
Scarce  ^ntly  utter'd— O  almighty  one, 
1  tremble  and  obey ! 

0  Spirit!  centuries  have  set  their  seal 

On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  brain, 

Since  the  Incarnate  came:  humbly  he  came, 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man,  scom'd  by  the  world,  his  name  unheard, 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town, 

Even  as  a  parish  demagogue,     lie  led 

The  crowd;  he  taught  tliem  justice,  truth,  and  peace, 

In  semblance;  but  he  lit  within  their  souls 

The  quenchless  flames  of  zeal,  and  blest  the  sword 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the  blood 

Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  soul. 

At  length  his  mortal  frame  was  led  to  death. 

1  stood  beside  him :  on  the  torturing  cross 
No  pain  assail'd  his  unterrestrial  sense; 
And  yet  he  groan'd.    Indignantly  I  summ'd 
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The  massacres  and  miseries  which  hu  naoie 

Had  aanction'd  in  my  country,  and  1  cried. 

Go!  go!  in  mockery. 

A  smile  of  godlike  malice  reillumined 

His  fading  lineamenu. — I  go,  he  cri«d, 

Bat  thou  shalt  wander  o'er  the  unquiet  earth 

Eternally. ^The  dampness  of  the  grave 

Bathed  my  imperishable  front.    I  fell, 

And  kMBg  lay  tranced  npon  the  charmed  toil. 

When  I  awnke  bell  bum'd  within  my  hmin. 

Which  sugger'd  oa  iuseat;  for  all  aroond 

The  mouldering  relics  of  my  kindred  lay. 

Even  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them. 

And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death 

My  murdered  children's  mate  and  eyeleaa  tcoUa 

Glared  ghastily  upon  me. 


But  my  soul. 
From  tight  and  sense  of  the  polluting  woe 
Of  tyranny,  had  long  leam'd  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  heaven. 
Therefore  I  rose,  and  dauntlessly  began 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage. 
Resolved  to  wage  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  huri 
I>efiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm 
Beyond  the  curse  I  bore.  The  very  hand 
That  barred  my  passage  to  the  peaceful  gmve 
Has  crush'd  the  earth  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  have  I  seen,  even  from  the  earliest  dawn 
Of  weak,  unstable  and  precarious  power ; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise  war. 
So,  when  they  turn'd  but  from  the  massacre 
Of  unoffending  infidels,  to  quench 
Their  t!iirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood 
That  flow'd  in  their  own  veins,  and  pitiless  teal 
Froze  every  human  feeling,  as  the  wife 
Sheathed  in  her  husband's  heart  the  sacred  sted. 
Even  whilst  its  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her  love  ; 
And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brotliers  stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  vrar. 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death-draught  waged. 
Drunk  from  the  wine-prcM  of  the  Almighty's  wradi; 
Whilst  tlie  red  cross,  in  mockery  of  peace. 
Pointed  to  victory !  When  the  fray  was  done, 
No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  faith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruiu,  but  the  flesh. 
With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmosphere. 
That  rotted  on  the  half-exlinguish'd  pile. 

Yes !  I  have  seen  God's  worshippers  unslieathe 

The  sword  of  his  revenge,  when  grace  descended, 

Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses, 

To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds ; 

And  frantic  priests  waved  the  ill-omened  cross 

O'er  tlie  unhappy  earth  :  then  shone  the  sun 

On  showers  of  gore  from  the  upflashing  steel 

Of  safe  assassination,  and  all  crime 

Made  stingless  by  the  spirits  of  the  Lord. 

And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  the  land. 

Spirit !  no  year  of  my  eventful  being 

Has  pass'd  unstain'd  by  crime  and  misery. 

Which  flows  from  God's  own  faith.  I  've  marked  his  slaves. 

With  tongues  whose  lies  are  venomous,  beguile 

The  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  hand  vras  red 
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With  murder,  fei^pi  to  stretch  the  other  out 

For  brotherhood  and  peace;  and  that  they  now 

Babble  of  love  and  mercy,  whilst  their  deeds 

Arc  mark'd  with  all  the  narrowness  and  crime 

That  freedom's  young  arm  dare  not  yet  chastise, 

Ueason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now 

l^siablishing  the  imperishable  throne 

Of  truth,  and  fttubborn  virtue,  maketh  rain 

The  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe. 

Whose  bootless  rage  heaps  torments  for  the  brave, 

Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain, 

Whilst  keenest  disappointment  racks  his  breast 

To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them  play, 

To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  their  doom. 

Thus  have  I  stood, — through  a  wild  waste  of  years 

Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony. 

Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshrined, 

Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 

With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will, 

Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 

Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 

A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  tliere; 

Yet  peacefully  and  moveles»ly  it  braves 

The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm, 

As  in  the  sun-light's  calm  it  spreads 

lu  worn  and  wither'd  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summers  noon. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand: 
Ahasuerus  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist. 
That  lurk  in  the  glrns  of  a  twilight  grove. 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam: 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endow'd  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought. 

VIII. 

The  present  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld : 
It  was  a  desolate  sight.   Now,  Spirit,  learn 

The  secrets  of  the  future. — Time! 
Unfold  the  brooding  pinion  of  thy  gloom, 
Cender  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes, 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity. 
Where  millions  lie  lull'd  to  their  portion'd  sleep 
By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  things, 
Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shroud. — Spirit,  behold 
Thy  glorious  destiny! 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
Through  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  lieaming  through  the  mists  of  fear : 

Earth  was  no  lunger  hell; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  giiten 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Symphonious  to  the  planetary  spheres : 

Then  dulcet  music  swell'd 
Concordant  with  the  life-strings  of  the  soul; 
It  throbb'd  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there, 
Citching  new  life  from  transitory  death, — 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even. 
That  wakes  the  waveleu  of  the  slumbering  sea 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 


And  sinks  and  rises,  foils  and  swells  by  fits: 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprung  from  these  sweet  notes. 
And  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flow'd. 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came, — 
Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  sees 
The  chosen  of  his  soul  in  happiness. 

And  witnesses  her  peace 
Whose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death. 

Sees  her  un  faded  cheek 
Glow  mantling  in  first  luxury  of  health. 

Thrills  with  her  lovely  eyes. 
Which  like  two  stars  amid  the  heaving  main 

Sparkle  through  liquid  bliss. 

Then  in  Iter  triumph  spoke  the  Fairy  Queen : 

I  will  not  call  the  ghost  of  ages  gone 

To  unfold  the  frightful  secrets  of  its  lore; 

The  present  now  is  past, 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  faded  from  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give  reality  to  that 
W^hose  being  I  annul.     To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep, 
Space,  matter,  time,  and  mind.     Futurity 
Exposes  now  its  treasure;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
0  human  Spirit !  spur  thee  to  the  goal 
Where  virtue  fixes  universal  peace. 
And,  midst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  things. 
Show  somewhat  stable,  somewhat  certain  still, 
A  light-house  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 
The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss; 
Those  wastes  of  frozen  billows  that  were  burl'd 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles. 
Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  or  live. 
But  ceaseless  frost  roand  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  sone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed ; 
And  fragrant  lephyrs  there  from  spicy  isles 
Ruffle  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 
Whose  roar  is  waken'd  into  echoings  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves. 
And  melodize  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 

Those  deserts  of  immeasurable  sand. 

Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  allow'd 

A  bird  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring. 

Where  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  green  lizard's  love 

Broke  on  the  sultry  silentness  alone. 

Now  teem  with  countless  rills  and  shady  woods, 

Corn-fields  and  pastures  and  white  cottages; 

And  where  the  startled  wilderness  beheld 

A  savage  conqueror  stain'd  in  kindred  blood, 

A  tigress  sating  with  the  flesh  of  lambs 

The  unnatural  famine  of  her  toothless  cubs. 

Whilst  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the  desert  rang. 

Sloping  and  smooth  the  daisy-spangled  lawn, 

Offering  sweet  incense  to  the  sun-rise,  smiles 

To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door. 

Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
With  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 

That  comes  to  UtW  \\\%  ^cev. 
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Those  tracklcM  doept,  where  many  a  weary 
Has  teen  above  the  illimilable  plain. 
Morning  on  night,  and  night  pn  morning  rite, 
Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 
Its  shadowy  mountaidb  on  the  sun-bright  sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tcmpest-wavcs 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In  melanclioly  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 
Bot  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm, 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  mingling  sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond. 
Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden-isles  begem, 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between, 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss. 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave, 
Which  like  a  toil-worn  labourer  leaps  to  shore, 
To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flowrets  there. 

All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life : 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care, 
Eewarding  her  with  their  pure  pcrfectneas : 
The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 
Ber  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad : 
Bmlfh  floaU  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere, 
Gl«in£ili  the  fruiu,  and  mantles  on  the  stream : 
Jio  norms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven, 
Nqr  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  iU  pride 
Tlie  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace, 
fJvdlinn  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  spring, 
^  Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Beflecta  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 

.  The  Jion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood  : 
There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun 
Beside  the  dreadless  kid ;  his  claws  arc  sheathed. 
His  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has  made 
His  natu^  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 
Like  passion's  fruit,  the  nightshade's  tempting  bane 
Poisons  no  more  the  pleasure  it  bestows : 
All  bitterness  is  past ;  the  cup  of  joy 
Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim. 
And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 

But  chief,  ambiguous  man,  he  that  can  know 

More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than  all ; 

Whose  keen  sensations  thrill  within  his  breast 

To  mingle  with  a  loftier  instinct  there. 

Lending  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to  pain. 

Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and'refiningeach; 

Who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world. 

The  burthen  or  the  glory  of  the  earth ; 

He  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 

The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 

Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night 
Lowers  o'er  the  snow-clad  rocks  and  frozen  soil, 
Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  that  braves  the  frost 
Daaks  in  the  moonlight's  ineffectual  glow, 
Sbnak  with  the  plants,  and  darken'd  with  the  night; 
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Has  cbilPd  amd  narrow  enengiet,  bis  h^urc, 
InsentiMe  to  courage,  troth,  or  loige, 
Hia  tcnoted  statofe  and  imbecile  fraoM, 
M«4^1u>»  for  aoBse  abortion  of  the  eortb, 
Fil^wUpeo'  of  the  bears  that  roam'd  arooad. 
Whose  habits  and  eiyoyments  were  h»  own  : 
His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe. 
Whose  meagre  wants,  hut  scantily  falfilFd, 
Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchednds  iHid 
His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold  and  toil. 
Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  spark 
Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  broogbt : 
All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth'a  psvcngn 
Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  ber  law ; 
One  curse  alone  was  spared — the  name  of  God 


{lor  where  the  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  flame. 

Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  atmoaphere 

Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  Ind 

Unnatural  veg^ation,  where  the  land 

Teem'd  vrith  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  disease. 

Was  man  a  nobler  being;  slavery 

Had  crush'd  him  to  his  country's  blood-atain'd  dnst; 

Or  he  was  barter'd  for  the  fame  of  power. 

Which,  all  internal  impulses  destroying. 

Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade ; 

Or  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  their  gold. 

And  dragg'd  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sooinI 

Of  the  flesh-mangling  scourge,  he  does  the  work 

Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth. 

Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants*  heads 

The  long-protracted  fulness  of  their  woe ; 

Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery. 

To  turn  to  worms  beneath  that  burning  sun. 

Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rights  of  men, 

And  priests  first  traded  with  the  name  of  God. 

Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 
A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there. 
Blighting  his  being  with  unnumbei'd  ills, 
Sp^d  like  a  quenchless  fire;  nor  trath  till  late 
Avail'd  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create  , 

'That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 
Her  snowy  standard  o'er  this  fovonr'd  clime : 
There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slares. 
The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery. 
The  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rage. 
The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  seal. 

Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 

Tliis  loveliest  earth  vrith  taintless  body  and  mind ; 

Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 

Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 

All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 

Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pnnming. 

Which  from  the  exhaustlcss  lore  of  human  weal 

Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts  that 

In  time-destroying  infiniteness,  gift 

With  self-enshrined  eternity,  (i6)  that  mocks 

The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age. 

And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient  scene 

Swift  as  an  unremember'd  vision,  stands 

Immortal  upon  earth :  no  longer  now 

He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  fac^  (17) 


And  horribly  derours  his  mangled  flesh, 

Whicli,  still  avenging  nature's  broken  law^ 

Kindled  all  putrid  humours  in  his  frame, 

All  evil  pa8»ions,  and  all  vain  belief, 

Hatred,  despair,  and  loatliing  in  his  mind, 

Tbe  ijerms  of  misery,  death,  diseaie,  and  crime. 

No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants. 

That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away. 

Flee  from  the  form  of  man ;  but  gatlier  round. 

And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 

Which  liiile  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 

Toward*  these  dreadlvss  partners  of  their  play. 

All  things  are  void  of  terror :  man  has  lost 

Ilis  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals:  happiness 

And  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the  earth; 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame; 

Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here, 

Rimson  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there ; 

Whilst  each  unfcttcr'd  o'er  the  earth  extend 

Their  all-subduing  energies,  and  wield 

Tlic-  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there; 

Whilst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends 

Iit>  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind. 

Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem  of  truth 

To  decorate  its  paradise  of  peace. 


IX. 

O  DAPPY  Earth!  reality  of  Heaven ! 
To  which  those  restless  souls  that  ceaselessly 
Throng  through  the  human  universe,  aspire; 
Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope! 
Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly-working  will! 
Whose  rays,  diffused  throughout  all  space  and  time, 
Vcq;u  to  one  point  and  blend  for  ever  there : 
Of  purest  spirits  thoii  pure  dwelling-place! 
Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime. 
Languor,  disease,  and  ignorance  dare  not  come : 
O  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Ueaven ! 

Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate  dreams, 
And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness 
Haunting  the  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 
Those  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of  bliss. 
Where  friends  and  lovers  meet  to  part  no  more. 
Tliou  art  the  end  of  all  desire  and  will. 
The  product  of  all  action  ;  and  the  souls 
That  hy  the  paths  of  an  aspiring  change 
Have  rcach'd  thy  haven  of  perpetual  peace. 
There  rest  from  the  eternity  of  toil 
That  framed  the  fabric  of  thy  perfectneas. 

Even  Time,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  in  his  fear; 

That  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  pride, 

So  long  had  ruled  the  world,  that  nations  fell 

Beneath  his  silent  footstep.     Pyramids, 

That  for  milleniums  had  withstood  the  tide 

Of  human  things,  his  storm-breath  drove  in  sand 

Across  that  desert  where  their  stones  survived 

The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heap'd  them  there. 

Yon  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp. 

Was  l)ut  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day. 

That  his  light-wing'd  footstep  press'd  to  dust : 

Time  was  the  king  of  earth  :  all  things  gave  way 

Before  him,  but  tlie  fix'd  and  virtuous  will, 


The  sacred  sympathies  of  soul  and  sense. 
That  mock'd  his  fury  and  prepared  his  fall. 

Tet  slow  and  gradual  dawn*d  the  mom  of  love; 

Long  lay  the  clouds  and  darkneai  o'er  the  scene,  » 

Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  roU'd  away : 

First,  crime  triumphant  o'er  all  hope  carecr'd 

Unblushing,  undisguising,  bold  and  strong; 

Whilst  falsehood,  trick'd  in  virtue's  attributes. 

Long  sanctiBed  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe, 

Till  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  death, 

She  left  the  moral  world  without  a  law. 

No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing. 

Nor  searing  reason  with  the  brand  of  God. 

Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  work'd ; 

Reason  was  free ;  and  wild  though  pa»ion  went 

Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosom'd  meads, 

Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  flowers, 

Yet  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen, 

She  bound  (he  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow, 

Who  meek  and  sober  kiss'd  the  sportive  child, 

No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death: 

The  tranquil  Spirit  fail'd  beneath  its  grasp, 

Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear, 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land, 

And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 

The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 

Died  in  the  liuman  frame,  and  purity 

Blest  with  all  gifts  her  earthly  worshippers. 

How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  form  of  age ! 

Huw  clear  its  open  and  uuwrinkled  brow! 

Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  or  care. 

Had  stamp'd  tlie  seal  of  grey  deformity 

On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time. 

How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth! 

Which  meek-eyed  courage  deck'd  with  freshest  gnet; 

Courage  of  soul,  that  dreaded  not  a  name, 

And  elevated  will,  that  journey'd  on 

Through  life's  phantasmal  scene  in  fearlessness, 

With  wtue,  love,  and  pleasure,  hand  in  hand. 

Then,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  freedom's  self. 

And  rivets  with  sensation's  softest  tie 

The  kindred  sympathies  of  human  souls. 

Needed  no  fetters  of  tyrannic  law : 

Those  delicate  and  timid  impulses 

In  nature's  primal  modesty  arose. 

And  with  undoubting  confidence  disclosed 

The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  love, 

Uncbeck'd  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity. 

That  virtue  of  the  cheaply  virtuous, 

Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and  frost. 

No  longer  prostitution's  venom'd  bane 

'  Poison'd  the  springs  of  happiness  and  life ; 
Woman  and  roan,  in  confidence  and  love, 
Equal  and  free  and  pure,  together  trod 
The  mountain-paths  of  virtue,  which  no  more 

I  Were  stain'd  with  blood  from  many  a  pilgrim's  feci. 


Then,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long  in  pride 
The  palace  of  the  monarch-slave  had  mock'd 
Famine's  faint  groan,  and  penury's  silent  tear, 
A  heap  of  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 
Year  after  year  iheit  sxoxiCA  u^^u  ^«  ^^^> 
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Wakening  a  lonely  echo;  and  the  leaves 

Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topmost  tower 

Usurped  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  sliook 

In  the  stern  storm  tliat  sway'd  the  topmost  tower, 

^nd  whispered  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind's  ear. 

Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless  aisles 
The  melancholy  winds  a  death-dirge  sung: 
Jt  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  faitli  and  slavery,  so  vast. 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal ! 
Even  as  tlie  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its  wall. 
A  thousand  moumen  deck  the  pomp  of  death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life :  to-morrow,  worms 
In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 

Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts. 

Fearless  md  free  the  ruddy  children  play'd, 

Weaving  gay  cliaplets  for  their  innocent  brows 

With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-llower, 

That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom; 

The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron, 

There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone. 

That  mingled  slowly  widi  their  native  earth : 

There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 

Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 

With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone 

On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness : 

No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 

Peal'd  tlirough  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 

Of  ivy-fingerd  winds  and  gladsome  birds 

And  merriment  were  resonant  around. 

Tliese  ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  behind  : 
Their  elements,  wide  scalter'd  o'er  the  globe. 
To  happier  shapes  were  moulded,  and  became 
Ministrant  to  all  blissful  impulses  : 
Thus  human  things  were  perfected,  and  earth, 
Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love. 
Was  strengthen'd  in  all  excellence,  and  grew 
Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

Now  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 

Closes  in  stedfast  darkness,  and  the  past 

Fades  from  our  charmed  sight.     My  task  is  done: 

Thy  lore  is  learned.     Earth's  wonders  arc  thine  own, 

With  all  the  fear  and  all  tlie  hope  they  bring. 

My  spells  are  past :  the  present  now  recurs. 

Ah  me  I  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 

Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

Yet,  human  Spirit!  bravely  hold  thy  course, 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change: 
For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 
Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home, 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way, 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life, 
Bicker  and  burn  to  gain  their  destined  goal : 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  the  sense 
Of  outward  shows,  whose  unexperienced  shape 
New  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may  lend ; 
Life  is  iu  state  of  action,  and  the  store 


Of  all  ereoti  is  eggr^ated  tliere 

That  vari^te  the  eternal  universe; 

Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom. 

That  leads  to  a2ure  isles  and  beaming  skies. 

And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 

Therefore,  O  Spirit !  fearlessly  beir  on : 

Though  storms  may  break  the  primroce  on  its  stalk. 

Though  frosts  may  blight  the  frcslinest  of  ita  hlooro. 

Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo  the  earth. 

To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favonriCA  flower. 

That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  gluns. 

Lighting  the  greenwood  with  its  sunny  smile. 

Fear  not  then,  Spirit !  deatli's  disrobing  hand. 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake. 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  helUtorcIi  bums; 
*T  is  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour. 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling  sleep. 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue:  earth  has  seen 
love's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaffold  bloom. 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  tliere. 
And  presaging  the  truth  of  vision'd  bliss. 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  acenc 
Of  link'd  and  gradual  being  has  con6rm*d? 
Whose  stingings  bade  tliy  heart  look  furtlier  still. 
When  to  the  moonlight  walk,  by  Henry  led, 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thou  didst  talk  of  de:itli  ? 
And  wilt  tliou  rudely  tear  them  from  thy  breast. 
Listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 
Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod, 
Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  huinun  gore? 
Never :  but  bravely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains. 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease: 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
TliOM  art  sincere  and  good;  of  resolute  mind. 
Pros  firoin  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control. 
Of  paauon  lofty,  pure  and  unsubdued. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquiith  tlice. 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received :  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  tlie  patli  that  thou  hast  trod. 
And  many  days  of  l>eaming  liope  sliall  bless 
Thy  spollcfts  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one  !  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile 


The  fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car 

That  roU'd  beside  the  battlement. 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

Again  the  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked. 

Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way. 

Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew : 

The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  roU'd 

Around  the  Fairy's  palace-gate 
Lessen'd  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  appcar'd 
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Sitcli  tiny  twinklere  an  the  planet  orbs 

Tii.it  tiicre  attendant  on  tlic  solar  power 

With  borrow'd  lijjlit  purMied  their  narrower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  below: 
Tlie  chariot  paused  a  moment  there  ; 
The  Spirit  then  descended: 
The  rcKiliais  coursers  paw'd  tlic  ungenial  •oil, 
SnufPil  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  err.md  done, 
Unfurl'd  tlioir  pioioni  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Tlic  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then. 
A  (jontle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame : 
IIlt  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remain'd: 
She  look'd  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneel'd  in  silence  by  ber  couch, 
Waichini;  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speecldetc  love. 
And  llie  bri{;ht  beaming  start 
Tliat  through  the  casement  shone. 


NOTES. 


Note  I,  page  loG,  col.  i. 

Tbe  taD't  uaclonded  orb 

RollM  through  the  bbck  coorsTe. 

Beyond  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  a  rayless 
orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  concave.  Tlic  efjual 
diffusion  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the  refraction 
of  the  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  tiR'ir  reflection  from 
oihi>r  bodies.  Light  consists  either  of  vibrations  pro- 
pagated through  a  subtle  medium,  or  of  numerous  mi- 
nute particles  repelled  in  all  directions  from  tbe  lumi- 
nous body.  Its  velocity  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
suhi^tanre  wilh  which  we  arc  acqaainied ;  observations 
on  (he  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  ^lelliles  have  demonstrated 
that  light  tikes  up  no  more  than  8'  7",  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  95,000,000  milss.— 
Some  idea  may  lie  gained  of  the  immense  distance  of 
the  fixeil  stars,  when  it  is  computed  that  many  yaars 
would  elapse  l>efore  light  could  reach  this  earth  wntk 
the  nearest  of  them ;  yet  in  one  year  light  tnvels 
5,42  2,4"^<<^()^'>()<'"  miles,  which  is  a  distance  5,707,600 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  from  tUo  eartli. 

Note  2,  page  106,  col.  a. 

WhiUt  roand  tbu  charlit't  way 
Inaauierableaytlenu  roll'd. 

The  plurality  of  worlds, — the  indefinite  immensity  of 
the  universe,  is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contemplation. 
He  who  rightly  feels  its  mystery  and  grandeur,  is  in  no 
dan^jerof  scduciion  from  the  falsehoods  of  religious  sys- 
tems, or  of  <leifying  the  principle  of  the  universe.  It  is 
inipoKsihlc  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  that  pervades  this 
iiitiniie  machine,  begat  a  son  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewish 
woutan;  or  is  angered  at  tlie  consequences  of  that  ne- 
cessity, whicii  is  a  synonyme  of  itself.  All  that  miser^ 
uhle  (ale  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and  an  Intercessor, 
Miitli  the  childish  mummeries  of  the  God  of  t)ie  Jews,  is 
irreconcileable  with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The 
works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness  ag-ainst  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably  distant 
from  the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  proportionably 
distant  from  each   other.     By    a    calcidation  of  the 


velocity  of  light,  Sirios  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
54,224,000,000,000  miles  from  tlio  earth.*  That  which 
appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery  cloud  streak- 
ing the  lieaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innumerable 
closters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own  light,  and 
illuminating  numbers  of  planets  that  revolve  around 
them.  Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around 
us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  regu- 
lar, and  harmonious,  all  keeping  tlie  paths  of  immutable 
necessity. 

Note  3,  page  11  a,  col.  i. 

TbMe  ar«  the  hirad  hravoM  wbo  defend 

The  tjrflnt't  ihrooe. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea 
which  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell 
upon  with  pleasure.  To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  streamers  and  trumpets,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  at  our  fellow-men  as  a  mark ;  to 
inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety  of  wound  and  anguisli; 
to  leave  them  weltering  in  their  blood ;  to  wander  over 
the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the  number  of  the 
dying  and  tbe  dead, — are  employments  which  in  thesis 
we  may  maintain  to  be  necessary,  but  which  no  good 
man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation  and  delight.  A 
battle,  we  suppose,  is  won : — thus  trutli  is  established, 
tlius  the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed !  It  surely  re- 
quires no  common  sagacity  to  discern  the  connection 
between  this  immense  heap  of  calamities  and  the  asser- 
tion of  trutli  or  the  maintenance  of  justice. 

Kings,  and  ministers  of  stitc,  the  real  authors  of  the 
calamity,  sit  unmolested  in  their  cabinet,  while  those 
against  whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  directed  are,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been  trepanned  into 
the  service,  or  who  are  dragged  unwillingly  from  their 
peaceful  homes  into  the  field  of  battle.  A  soldier  is  a 
man  who'ie  business  it  is  to  kill  those  who  never  of- 
fended him,  and  who  are  the  innocent  martyrs  of  other 
men's  iniquities.  Whatever  may  become  of  the  ab- 
stract question  of  the  jusiifiableness  of  war,  it  seems 
impossible  that  tbe  soldier  should  not  be  a  depraved 
and  unnatural  being. 

To  these  more  serious  and  momentous  considerations 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  a  recollection  of  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  the  military  character.  Its  first  constituent 
is  obedience :  a  soldier  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  men, 
the  most  completely  a  machine;  yet  his  profession 
inevitably  teaches  him  something  of  dogmatism,  swag- 
gering, and  self-consequence:  he  is  like  the  puppet  of 
a  showman,  who,  at  the  very  time  ho  is  made  to  strut 
and  swell  and  display  the  most  farcical  airs,  we  per- 
fectly know  cannot  assume  the  most  insignificant  ges- 
ture, advance  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  as  he  is 
moved  by  his  exhibitor.— Godwin's  Enqnirtr^  Esstty  v. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  little  poem,  so  strongly  expres- 
sive of  my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  falsehood,  that 
I  fear  lest  it  never  again  may  be  depictured  so  vi- 
vidly. This  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  only  one  tliat 
ever  will  occur  of  rescuing  it  from  oblivion. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  VICE ; 

A    DIALOGUE. 

WaiLar  nonarchi  laagh'd  apoft  their  ihrooea 
To  hear  a  famlsh'd  aation't  groaM, 
Aad  bagg'd  tbe  wealth  wrang  fiom  the  wo« 
That  Biakaa  iu  ejn  aad  veiu  o'erlow,— 

I  See?lidMlMa'sE«c^dQV*^V^^%TV.\*\«w\> 
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Thote  thronet,  Mg h  bslll  opoa  ilw  lMSp» 
Of  boars  wharo  frraiied  Fuiiae  aletpa, 
Wbare  Slavtry  wields  h«r  sooargo  of  Iras 
Bod  wiih  OMaklod'a  OBbeoded  fforo, 
Aad  War's  mad  floods  the  soooe  ooriio^ 
■Inglias  with  shrieks  a  draokoo  roar. 
There  Vice  aod  Falsehood  took  tbeir  stand, 
Bigk  raised  aboTP  the  ■nhappy  Imd. 

rALaaaooB. 
Brother !  arise  froai  the  daioty  Are 
Wh!(A  ihoasaad*  hare  loli'd  and  bled  to  bettow , 
A  finer  f««st  for  thy  haoffry  ear 
la  the  aews  that  I  brias  of  haasaa  woo. 

net. 
Aad,  secret  oee  \  what  hast  tboa  doao, 
To  ooaspare,  ia  thy  tnaiid  pride,  with  BMt 
It  whose  areer,.  thraosh  the  blasted  yaar. 
Has  boea  traok'd  by  datpalr  aad  afoay. 

rALsaaooD. 

What  hare  I  doao  1 1  hare  tora  the  robo 

Froai  baby  troth's  oasbelter'd  fora^ 
And  ronad  the  desolated  globe 
Borae  safely  the  bewildcrloQ  (Aaran : 
■y  tyrant-tlaves  to  a  daoffeon-floor 
Bare  boaad  the  fearless  ianoceat, 
Aad  siroaass  of  fertiliiiog  ^lan 
Flow  from  ber  bosom'i  hideous  reot« 
Which  this  OBfaiiing  dasher  gaTO .... 
I  dread  that  blood !— no  more  —this  day 
Is  oar*,  tboagh  her  eternal  ray 
Must  sbian  upon  oar  ursTe. 
Yet  know,  proad  Vice,  had  I  not  jlTen 
To  thee  the  robe  I  sioio  from  heaTea, 
Thy  abape  of  agiiaess  and  fear 
Had  aerer  (piin'd  adailMioa  hero. 

TIC*. 

Aad  know,  that  bad  i  ditdaln'd  to  toll. 

But  sat«  in  ny  loalbsorae  cave  tbe  while. 

And  ne'er  to  tbe«e  haioful  tons  of  beaTen, 

Cold,  MonAacar,  aod  Mraoia,  giTen  ; 

Badst  thou  wlib  all  ibine  an  etsay'd 

One  of  thy  games  then  to  bnre  play'd, 

Willi  all  ibiee  overweeniDft  boa«i, 

Fal*ehood'.  I  tell  tbpe  tlioo  hadtt  lo«t'.— 

Yet  wbemfure  (hit  dicpoioY — we  tend, 

Frairrnal,  to  one  common  end; 

la  ihli  cold  grave  beoRaih  my  feet. 

Will  our  hopes,  our  feart,  and  our  labours,  asaet. 

FALaiHOOO. 

I  brought  my  daughter,  Rkliuiox,  on  earih : 

Shesmotber'd  Reason's  bal>e»  in  their  birth; 

But  dn-aded  iheir  mother's  eye  serere, — 

bo  the  crocsdilo  slunk  olF  slily  in  fear. 

And  loosed  her  bI«iodhoandt  from  the  den  .... 

They  started  from  dreamt  of  tiaaghier'd  men, 

Aad,  by  the  light  of  her  poiton  eye. 

Bid  her  work  o'er  the  wide  earth  frightfully : 

The  dreadful  tttfocb  of  her  torches'  Aaro, 

Fed  with  baaiao  fat,  polluted  tbe  air: 

The  curtet,  tbe  tbriekt,  tbe  ceaseless  cries 

Of  tbe  many-m!n,';l!ng  miseries. 

As  on  she  trod,  ascfrnded  high 

And  trumpeted  my  victory!  — 

Brother,  tell  what  thou  bast  done. 

TICK. 

I  haTeaxtiegnith'd  the  noon-day  tun, 

la  tho  carnage  smoke  of  battles  won : 

Famine,  Murder,  llell.  and  Puwer 

Wore  glutted  in  that  glorious  hour 

Which  searcbless  Fate  bad  stamp'd  for  me 

With  the  seal  of  her  security  .... 

For  the  bloated  wrotch  on  yonder  throne 

Commanded  the  bloody  fray  to  rise. 

Like  BM  he  joy 'd  at  the  stifled  moan 

WruBf  from  a  aation't  miseries  ; 

While  the  saakoa,  whoso  slime  evoa  hJa  itfiUd  , 

la  acstaalM  of  awlico  smiled : 


Tbay  tboaght  'i  was  theirs,— bat  nslna  ito 
Thaira  Is  the  toil,  but  aiae  the  mead— 
Toa  tboasaad  Tictlms  madly  bleed. 
TWy  draam  that  tyraais  goad  them  lliero 
With  polsoBoas  war  to  taiat  the  air: 
Theae  lyranu,  on  their  beds  of  tbom. 
Swell  with  tbe  thoughts  of  mnrderoas  faaaer 
AimI  with  their  gains,  to  lift  my  name. 
Bostless  they  plan  from  night  to 
I— I  do  all ;  without  ay  aid 
Thy  daa3hter.  that  relentless  maid, 
tJould  ne'er  o'er  a  death-bed  urga 
The  fury  of  her  veooa'd  scourge. 


raUBHOoa. 
Brother,  well :— the  world  Is  oara ; 
Aad  whether  thou  or  I  have  won. 
The  pestilence  especunt  lowers 
On  all  beneath  yoa  blasted  sua. 
Our  Joys,  oar  toils,  our  boooors,  aseat 
la  the  mllk-whltoaad  normy  wiodinf-sliaeL  i 
A  short-lived  hope,  aaot«sing  care. 
SoBM  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 
A  aMMidy  earse,  and  a  fronsied  sleep 
Ero  gapea  the  grave's  unclosing  deep, 
A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  start. 
The  ica  that  clings  to  a  priestly  heart, 
A  Judge's  frown,  a  oourtier's  smile. 
Make  the  great  whole  for  which  wo  toil ; 
Aod,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  doao  the  work  of  misery. 
It  little  boou:  thy  toil  and  pala. 
Without  my  aid,  wero  more  thaa  vale  ; 
Aad  bat  for  thee  I  oe'er  bad  sale 
The  gaardiaa  of  heaven's  palace  pte. 

Note  4»  page  1 13,  col.  i. 

Thus  do  the  generation*  of  the  earth 

Go  to  the  grave,  and  itaae  trvm  the  wonsh. 

Od«  generation  paneth  away  and  another  generatkNi 
comelh,  but  the  earth  abidcth  for  ever.  The  sun  also 
ariaeth  and  the  sun  gocth  down,  and  ha^teth  to  bb 
place  where  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the 
south  and  turneth  about  unto  the  north,  it  wbirieth 
about  continually,  and  the  windreturneth  again  accord- 
ing to  his  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  tlie  tea, 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place  whence  tlie  rircn 
come,  thither  shall  they  return  again. — EccUsuuteij 
chap.  i. 

Note  5,  page  ii3,  col.  i. 

Even  as  the  leaves 
Whirb  the  keen  frost-wied  of  tbe  waaing  year 
Bat  scattor'd  on  tbe  forest  soil. 

Otri  Ttep  fXjiXXoi'J  ysvf^,  roir.Si  xal  OLvop&v. 

Tri^eOddiza  f'jti,  iocpos  ^  ii:i-/lyvira.t  &pvf 
Qi  dtvip&v  y«veyj,  if)  fikv  fvti,  iJj^'  «7ro>>}*/ce. 

lAIAA.  Z,  1.  i46. 

Note  6,  page  1 13,  col.  i. 
The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  prietts,  and  kings. 

Saave  nrari  magno  torbaatibus  a-qunra  veatis 

E  terrA  aaagaum  alierias  tpeclnre  laborem  ; 

Non  quia  Toxari  quemqnsm  'si  jucunda  volaptaa, 

Bed  quibus  ipse  maiit  careas  quia  rernere  soave  *st. 

Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri. 

Per  campos  inttructa,  lua  sine  parte  pericli ; 

Setl  nii  dulcius  est  bene  quam  munita  teoere 

Edila  doctrine  sapieniom  templa  serena ; 

Detploera  undo  queat  alios,  passimqne  videre 

Erraro  aiqoe  viam  palanieit  qu»rero  viuv  > 

Certare  iegenio;  contendere  nobiiitate; 

Nocteit  alque  diosviti  pra^ianie  laboro 

Ad  aummas  emergero  opes,  reruosqae  potlrl. 

O  miseras  homiaum  aeateis  I  O  peotora  ovca ! 

Lac.  lib.  ii. 


Note  7,  pag6  ii3|  col.  a. 

And  BlateMMB  boMt 
or  wetllh ! 

There  is  no  real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man.  Were 
the  mountains  of  gold  and  the  Tallies  of  silTcr,  the 
world  would  not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer;  no 
one  comfort  would  be  added  to  the  human  race.  In 
consequence  of  our  consideration  for  the  precious  mc- 
tnls,  one  man  is  enabled  to  heap  to  hionelf  luxuries  at 
the  expence  of  the  necessaries  of  his  neighbour;  a  sys- 
tem admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the  varieties  of  dis- 
ease and  crime,  which  ncrer  fail  to  characterise  the  two 
extremes  of  opulence  and  penury.  A  speculator  takes 
pride  to  himself  as  the  promoter  of  his  country's  pros- 
perity, who  employs  a  number  of  hands  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  avowedly  destitute  of  use,  or  subser- 
vient only  to  the  unhallowed  cravings  of  luxury  and 
ostcnLition.  The  nobleman,  who  employs  the  peasants 
of  his  nci(;hbourhoo<l  in  building  his  palaces,  until  *jam 
pancn  aratrojugera  regite  moles  relinquuntf*  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  gained  the  title  of  a  patriot  by 
yielding  to  the  impulses  of  vanity.  The  show  and 
pomp  of  courts  adduces  the  same  apology  for  its  conti- 
nuance; and  many  a  fete  boa  been  given,  many  a  wo- 
man has  eclipsed  her  beauty  by  her  dress,  to  benefit 
the  labouring  poor  and  to  encourage  trade.  Who  docs 
not  SL'c.  tint  this  is  a  remedy  which  aggravates,  whilst  it 
palliates  the  countless  diseases  of  society?  The  poor 
are  set  to  labour, — for  what?  Not  the  food  for  which 
they  furnish:  not  the  blankets  for  want  of  which  their 
U'ibcs  arc  frozen  by  'the  cold  of  tlieir  miserable  hovels : 
not  those  comforts  of  civil ixation  without  which  civil- 
ized man  is  far  more  miiterible  than  the  meanest  savage; 
oppruHxeJ  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious  evils,  within  the 
daily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its  innumerable  benefits 
assiduously  exhibited  before  him : — no;  for  the  pride  of 
power,  for  the  miserable  isolation  of  pride,  for  the  false 
pleasures  of  the  hundredth  part  of  society.  No  greater 
evidence  is  afforded  of  tlie  wide  extended  and  radical 
mistakes  of  civilized  man  than  tliis  htcf.  those  arts 
which  are  essential  to  his  very  being  are  held  in  the 
greatest  contempt;  employments  are  lucrative  ia  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  usefulness :  '  the  jewellM',  the 
toyman,  the  actor  gains  fame  and  wealth  by  the  CMTciie 
of  his  useless  and  ridiculous  art;  whilst  the  cultivator 
of  the  earth,  he  without  whom  society  must  cease  to 
sulisiKt,  struggles  through  contempt  and  penury,  and 
perishes  by  that  famine  which,  but  for  his  unceasing 
exertions,  would  annihilate  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  question 
is  not  concerning  its  desirableuess,  but  its  practicabi- 
lity:  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desirable.  That 
state  of  human  society  which  approaches  neaier  to  an 
equal  partition  of  its  benefits  and  evils  should,  cttteris 
paribus,  be  preferred  :  but  so  long  as  w«  conceive  that 
a  wanton  expenditure  of  human  lal)Our,  not  for  the  ne- 
cessities, not  even  for  tlie  luxuries  of  the  mass  of  soci- 
ety, hut  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation  of  a  few  of  its 
members,  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  public  justice, 
so  long  we  neglect  to  approximate  to  the  redemption  of 
the  human  rare. 

Labour  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisare  for  mo- 
ral improvement :  from  the  former  of  these  advantages 

'  SoQ  RoMMsa,  a  De  I'ln^Uitf  paml  IssHoauMt,*  Dole  7. 


the  rich,  and  from  the  latter  the  poor,  by  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  their  respective  sitiutions,  are  precluded. 
A  state  which  should  combine  the  advantages  of  both, 
would  be  subjected  to  tlie  evils  of  neither.  He  that  is 
deficient  in  firm  health,  or  vigorous  intellect,  is  but  half 
a  man:  hence  it  follows,  that,  to  subject  the  labouring 
classes  to  unnecessary  labour,  is  wantonly  depriving 
them  of  any  opportunities  of  intellectual  improvement; 
and  that  the  rich  are  heaping  up  for  their  own  mischief 
the  disease,  lassitude  and  enimi  by  which  their  existence 
is  rendered  an  intolerable  burtlien. 

Englisli  reformers  exclaim  against  sinecures, — but  the 
true  pension-list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors: wealth  is  a  power  usurped  by  the  few,  to  compel 
the  many  to  labour  for  their  benefit.  The  laws  which 
support  this  system  derive  their  force  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  its  victims  :  they  are  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  of  the  few  against  the  many,  who  are  them- 
selves obliged  to  purchase  tliis  pre-eminence  by  the  loss 
of  all  real  comfort. 

The  commodities  that  substantially  contribute  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  human  species  form  a  very  sliort  cata- 
logue :  they  demand  from  us  but  a  slender  portion  of 
industry.  If  these  only  were  produced,  and  sufficiently 
produced,  the  species  of  man  would  be  continued.  Jf 
the  labour  necessarily  required  to  produce  them  were 
equitably  divided  among  the  poor,  and,  still  more,  if  it 
were  equitably  divided  among  all,  each  man's  share  of 
labour  would  be  light,  and  his  portion  of  leisure  would 
be  ample.  There  was  a  time  when  this  leisure  would 
have  been  of  small  comparative  value  :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  applied  to  the 
most  important  purposes.  Those  hours  which  are  not 
required  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
m.iy  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding, 
the  enlarging  our  slock  of  knowledge,  the  refining  our 
taste,  and  thus  opening  to  us  new  and  more  exquisite 
sources  of  cnjoyroonL 

It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of  monopoly 
and  oppression  should  subsist,  before  a  period  of  culti- 
vated equality  could  subsist.  Savages  perhaps  would 
never  have  been  excited  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
the  invention  of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives  which 
such  a  period  affords.  But  surely,  after  the  savage  state 
has  ceased,  and  men  have  set  out  in  the  glorious  career 
of  discovery  and  invention,  monopoly  uud  oppression 
cannot  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  returning  to 
a  state  of  barbarism.  —  Godwin's  EnquircTf  Essay  IF. 
See  also  Pol.  Jus.,  book  Fill.  chap.  1 1. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author,  tliat  all 
the  convenienres  of  civilised  life  might  be  produced,  if 
society  would  divide  the  labour  equally  among  its  mem- 
bers, by  each  individual  being  employed  in  labour  two 
hours  during  the  day. 

Note  8,  page  11 3,  col.  a. 

Or  religioa 
DriTM  hit  wife  MTlOd  OMd. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  considerable  accom- 
plishments, and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
whom  tlie  Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable 
insanity.  A  parallel  case  is,  I  believe,  within  the  expe- 
rience of  every  physician. 

!*faa  Jam  srpe  boatnet  pairlam,  carotqne  psrealM 
ProdideriBi,  viure  AcherMia  tvapls  pMcatM. 
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Note  c),  paf[e  ii4>  col.  i. 
Even  lore  Is  lolil. 

Not  even  the  intercoane  of  ilie  sexes  is  eicempt  from 
the  despolUm  of  pouiire  institution.  Law  prefen«U 
eren  to  govern  the  indisciplinable  wanilering:ii  of  pas- 
sion, to  put  fcltcre  on  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
and,  by  appeals  to  the  will,  to  subdue  the  inroianrnry 
affections  of  our  nature.  Love  is  inevitably  conse- 
quent upon  the  perception  of  loveliness.  Love  willien 
under  constraint:  its  very  eMence  is  liberty:  it  is  com- 
patible neither  with  obedience,  jealousy,  nor  fear:  it  is 
there  most  pure,  perfect,  and  unlimited,  where  its  vo- 
taries live  in  confidence,  equality,  and  unreserve. 

now  long  then  ought  the  sexual  connection  to  last? 
what  law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  grievances 
which  should  limit  its  duration  ?  A  husband  and  wife 
ought  to  continue  so  long  unitc<l  as  thoy  love  each 
other  :  any  law  which  should  bind  ihcm  to  cohabitation 
for  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  ihcir  affection,  would 
bo  a  motit  intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  most  unworthy 
of  toleration.  How  odious  a  usurpation  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  should  that  law  be  considered, 
which  should  make  the  ties  of  friendship  indissoluble, 
in  spite  of  the  caprices,  the  inconstancy,  the  fallibility, 
and  capacity  for  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
And  by  so  much  would  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier 
and  more  unendurable  than  those  of  friendship,  asldve 
is  more  vehement  and  capricious,  more  dependent  on 
those  delicate  peculiarities  of  imagination,  and  less 
capable  of  reduction  to  tlie  ostensible  merits  of  the 
object. 

The  state  of  society  in  which  ve  exist  is  a  mixture 
of  feudal  savageness  and  imperfect  civilization.  The 
narrow  and  unenlightened  morality  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  aggravation  of  these  evils.  It  is  not  even 
until  lately  that  mankind  have  admitted  that  happiness 
is  tli«»  sole  end  of  the  science  of  ethics,  as  of  all  other 
sciences;  and  that  the  f;inalical  idea  of  murlifying  the 
flesh  for  the  love  of  God  has  been  discarded.  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  an  ignorant  collegian  adduce,  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  its  hostility  to  evrry  worldly  feeling !' 

But  if  happiness  be  the  object  of  morality,  of  all  hu- 
man unions  and  disunions;  if  the  worthiness  of  every 
action  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  pleasurable 
sensation  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  then  the  connec- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it  conCrihui«.-s  to 
the  comfort  of  the  parties,  and  is  naturally  disimlve<l 
when  its  evils  are  greater  than  its  benefits.  There  in 
nothing  immoral  in  this  separation.  Constancy  has 
DOthing  virtuous  in  itself,  independently  of  ihe  pleasure 
it  confers,  and  partakes  of  the  temporising  spirit  of 
vice  in  proportion  as  it  endures  tamely  moral  defects  of 
magnitude  in  the  object  of  its  indiscreet  choice.  Love 
is  free:  to  promise  for  ever  to  love  the  same  woman, 
is  not  less  absurd  than  to  promise  to  believe  the  same 
creed:  such  a  vow,  in  both  cases,  excludes  us  from  all 
inquiry.  The  language  of  the  votarisl  is  tliis:  The 
woman  I  now  love  may  be  infinitely  inferior  to  many 

'  The  flrait^hriittaa  empetvr  made  ■  Uw  by  wbUii  tedurtlon  ^ii« 
paal«bed  wiih  draib  :  if  the  feaale  pludttd  her  owd  («dscbi,  ibr 
■Iw  waf  panithed  wiih  daaih  ;  If  ihe  iiarenu  endvavouitNl  lii  Kreea 
the  eriaiinaU,  ihfy  w«re  baDuhed  aocl  ibpir  (>»kil(«  werv  conlitral- 
•d  ;  the  tlaTca  vtbo  niBhi  bracc««urj  mem  barnrd  alive,  er  fori-wi 
to  iwallow  aelled  lead.  The  very  oir«prtB(  of  an  ilio:;al  lure  men- 
iavolved  in  the  cunaaqamoaa  of  ibr  keoirnre.— Giikum'»  Ucctin^  mx/ 
#W/, de.  Tol.  li,  pageaiu.  Seealao,  forlbf  batrrdof  ibeprimiliTe 
ChrUtiani  lo  love,  aad  evea  Barriage,  page  269. 


others;  the  creed  1  now  profess  may  be  a  mass  of 
errors  and  absurdities;  but  I  exclude  myMlf  from  all 
future  information  as  to  the  amiability  of  the  one  aoH 
the  truth  of  the  other,  resolving  blindly,  and  in  spile  of 
conviction,  to  adhere  to  them.  Is  this  the  language  o? 
delicacy  and  reason?  Is  the  love  of  such  a  frigid  bean 
of  more  worth  than  its  belief  T 

The  present  system  of  constraint  doea  no  more,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  than  make  hypocrites  or 
open  enemies.  Persons  of  delicacy  and  rirtue,  unliappik 
united  to  one  whom  they  find  it  imposAiblo  to  love, 
spend  the  loveliest  season  of  their  life  in  unproductive 
efforts  lo  appear  otherwise  than  tlicy  arc,  for  the  saki» 
of  the  feelings  of  their  partner,  or  the  welfare  of  tlifir 
mutual  offspring:  those  of  less  generosity  and  refine- 
ment openly  avow  their  disappointment,  and  linger  out 
the  remnant  of  that  union,  which  only  death  ran  div 
solve,  in  a  state  of  incurable  bickering  and  hostiliir. 
The  early  education  of  their  children  takes  iu  colnar 
from  the  squabbles  of  the  parent*;  they  arc  nurvd  io 
a  systematic  school  of  ill  humour,  violence,  and  falic- 
hood.  Hid  they  been  suffered  to  part  at  the  mommi 
when  indifference  rendered  their  union  irksome,  they 
would  have  l>een  spared  many  years  of  miserv;  ihrv 
would  have  connected  themselves  more  suitabk.  and 
would  have  fonnd  that  happiness  in  the  society  of  more 
congenial  partners  which  is  for  ever  denied  them  by  the 
despotism  of  marriage.  They  would  have  been  sepa- 
rately useful  and  happy  members  of  society,  who. 
whilst  united,  were  miserable,  and  rendcrtnl  misanthro- 
pical bv  misery.  The  conviction  that  wedlock  i«  indis- 
soluble holus  out  the  strongest  of  all  temptations  to  the 
perverse:  they  indulge  without  restraint  in  acrimony, 
and  all  the  little  tyrannies  of  domtwtic  life,  when  they 
know  that  their  victim  is  without  appeal.  If  thi«  con- 
nection were  put  on  a  rational  basia,  e.irh  wouM  be 
assured  that  habitual  ill  temper  would  terminate  in 
Hcparation,  and  would  check  tliis  ricious  and  dangerous 
propensity. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  marriage 
and  its  accompanying  errors.  \^'omcn,  for  no  otiier 
crime  than  having  followed  the  dictates  of  a  natural 
appetite,  arc  driven  with  fury  from  the  comforts  and 
sympathies  of  society.  It  is  less  venial  than  murder: 
and  the  punishment  which  is  intlictetl  on  lier  vilio  de- 
stroys her  child  to  escape  reproach,  is  li{;hter  than  ilie 
life  of  agony  and  disease  to  which  the  prostitute  b  ir- 
recoverably doomed.  Has  a  woman  o1»eyed  the  impulv 
of  unerring  nature;— society  declares  war  against  her. 
piiileM  and  eternal  war:  she  must  be  the  tame  sUvr. 
she  must  make  no  reprisiils;  theirs  is  the  right  of  per- 
secution, hers  the  duty  of  endurance.  She  lives  a  hfr 
of  infamy  :  the  loud  and  bitter  laugh  of  scorn  sc.irvs 
her  from  all  return.  She  dies  of  long  and  linj^rin; 
disease ;  yet  ifuf  is  in  fault,  she  is  the  criminal,  she  the 
froward  and  untameable  child, — and  society,  forsooth, 
the  pure  and  virtuous  matron,  who  cai^ts  her  as  aa 
abortion  from  her  undefiled  bosom!  Society  avcn|;n 
herself  on  the  criminals  of  her  own  creation;  she  » 
employed  in  anathematizing  the  vica  to-day,  winch 
yesienlay  she  was  the  moi;t  lealous  to  teach.  Thus  i> 
formed  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  London  :  mcan- 
whilti  Ihe  evil  is  twofold.  Young  men,  cxcludetl  by  the 
fanatical  idea  of  chastity  from  the  society  of  moi!i-< 
and  accomplished  women,  associate  with  these  viciou<k 
and  miserable  beings,  destroying  thereby  ail  those  rx- 
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„   .  _     o  a  idfiJi  fwline  rUid, 

md  aliko  crumble  latD  ■  liidfliiu  wnrk  of 
idinlcv  ■nd  diKiK  bcmnu  ptrpalDiwI  in 

JiU.'  ofhpriiii;.  anddiuunt  igfnenirinna  tuKvr 

for  Ihcbii^lcil  ninmlily  of  llii 


tt  fat 


and  i-oniirni  mire  iIi.id  liilf  of  ilio  bunian  race  ta  mi- 
■ory,  ihat  hhik  fvK  a,iy  nionopoliie  aminlinii  lo  Liw. 
A  nyiMn  roiild  do(  wdl  1i««  b«n  duturf  mora  iiiidi- 

~  poncriw  Ihil.  rmiu  Hie  nbolilinn  of  nurriaer,  lh< 

mull.  1  hy  no  meant  aHurl  Ihal  llis  innrraune  vould 
Ik  promiKiuiin:  nn  llie  ennlnrji  it  ippeart,  from 
L-I.ilinn  of  panni  to  cliild,  ihal  thi*  unian  b  ge- 

^wmilv  and  aclMenliOD.     Bat  Ihb  ii  ■  nilijerl 

whirli  il  i>  iwrhipn  pRiinMn  n>  dianm.  Tlui  wliirli 
nill  mull  from  iheaboliiion  of  inanbue,  oill  be  na- 
tural lad  riiihl.  beriuK  dnice  aad  clianRa  vill  be  «- 
em|i[«l  fnini  retiriinl. 

mnpnw  i  pmrliril  rode  nf  miKry  ndd  •frriliule  :  iIk 
neniiHoMmnkin  lu|ipiniw  miut  inr  eiery  linf  (rem 
Ilia  amirwl  bnok  of  Gnd,  m  mnn  cun  nitd  Ihe  in- 
H-ription  on  hit  bean.  Ilnw  vnuUI  morslily,  dittwd 
npimuiffsuyiandHiKry,  tiarlfroHi  Inr  own  diiguu- 
inc  nmie',  •l^"lil  "II"  I™'' 'n 'he  mirror  of  nalure ! 
Soieio.paiiu  ■iS.col.i. 


in  ill  |irvic«(  alale  of  (»bli<[utift  puintt-  It  it  ciccvid- 
ingl)  probiilJii,  fruia  mnuy  routiduntiont,  itijl  lliii 
oliliqnitj  «iU  tndaaUy  diiniaiOi,  uaiil  llie  equalor 
;illi  iSk:  erliptic  :  llie  nit;IiU  and  dayi  will 

„ le  Dpul  on  tiK  cJnli  llirau|;Lgut  tlK  year, 

»nl  piuUililT  ihc  Kiinni  alw.  Tliere  it  uo  great  el- 
Hie  in  piuMimini;  Ihii  the  proErew  oi  tlie  per- 
Lirily  iif  (Ik  pvie*  may  be  at  rapid  •*  Iba  pro- 
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irfnindotlanbr  llieir  production.  ■  The  rocarchc*  of 
HI.  Bailly  ■  nlahliih  Ihe  eiiMence  nf  a  people  who  in- 
h;iliileda  Inci  in  Tarlary  4!)*iHrUi  latitude,  of  Greater 
iinliquily  llun  eiibeT  the  IndiaBI,  tlie  Cliineae,  or  llie 
Uialdeani,  from  wbom  tlivae  natinni  derifud  Ibrir 
ea  and  ilienln|[y.   We  lind,  from  llie  talimonyof 

much  eaUer  Ibau  at  preieDI,  and  Ihal  ilKirgnairiTen 

id»  iliii  pvrind  llie  obliquity  of  Ihe  earih'ipoiiiion 


neipe  qui  irient  dVira  poe^i  nnm  emprunlerou 
III  phyiique  el  I'aiilre  dn  TnnraL  Dant  un  lour- 

»  de  pounai^re  qiiMlrvtf  un  tcnttmpulueiii,  quelqne 

confut  qu^il  paroiHea  nna  yeui;  dint  Ii  plu*  afTreiiie 

'   npele  eieilA:  par  det  venlt  oppon^  qui  teulrreut  Id 

'tt.  il  n'y  a  pat  ime  wiile  nuli^le  de  pouairre  an 

lite  poor  occupflT  Ic  lieu  oA  elle  ne  trnuTt.  el  qui  n'a- 

ae  rif^oureutemenl  de  la  maai^re  dont  elle  doit  agir- 

I  Gi^nn-ire  qui  cfinn;iltroit  eiartvmcnt  let  difforenlea 

^rctt  qui  irritavnt  dant  ret  ileui  rat,  el  let  propric!''* 

le  ellednii  ajpr,  at  aepeulagir  autrvment  qu'ulle 


nfiliebnuani 
of  the  cliniaia 


iwral  and  pliyui 


It  proem 


■H^ 1^  tt.,,-.  x^u  —.'...  |,«.jKndienlarlo  lLiecclir»^ 

The  MRiiig  eridvnce  afforded  by  ibe  liiilory  of  nylbo- 
li>l!y,  iind  genlniiical  reie^rdwi,  thai  tome  ereni  of  tlui 
■ulum  hat  Inken  place  already,  affordt  a  ■Irong  p 
■uiiipiion,  itui  thiiprognM  ia  not  nHrdyan  aaciUalii 


ell  demand  Ihe  prtitQtdimat 


Dina  let  cc 


nt  qiielqorfoil 


moral.  Cell  parollmit  Milenl  pnur  uiM  iiild1i|^>nce 
-|ui  wracn  elaldtuitiretd'apprrcierloutetltiiclinnl 
tl  i^aciioni  det  eaprili  ri  dea  rnrpi  de  ceui  qui  coo- 

ribueni  i  eeiie  rL-rohiiion SjriihKt  dt  la  ffnimv, 

ral.  ..page«.  ' 

Kola  II, page  tie.eol.  i. 

Be  who  Btieru  IIic  doclriue  of  Nereiaity,  meoM  thai, 
saiempUlini;  llie  evepB  which  compoaa  Iha  Boral  and 

iiterrupl(deh;ii»ofciiuii3  and  effect*,  no  one  a(*liicb 


oecewly  11  Dblaiaed  by  our  nperienea  of  ihe  eoiiDee- 
lion  between  objecli,  the  unironnily  of  iba  apcralion 
ofnalun,  the  eoutliiDI  eonjanrtlon  oftimilar  cteott, 
and  Ihe  CDBM^eM  Inference  of  aae  from  the  oilier. 
lUnkiBd  Hre  ilierefare  a|;rced  in  Ihe  adminiau  of  ne- 
ceiiity,  if  Uiiy  admit  thai  Iheae  tm  drcumtlancrt  uhe 

action  in  die  human  mind,  whni  eeiita  it  to  effect  in 
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uind,  U  analogouK  to  the  word  chance,  as  applied  lo 
matter :  tlicy  spring  from  an  icnoraoce  of  tlie  certaiaty 
of  the  conjunction  of  anCecvdeni»  and  conseqiieolt. 

Erery  human  hcin|;  is  irrcftifttibly  impelled  to  act  pre- 
ciaely  as  he  ilocn  act  :  in  the  eternity  which  preceded 
his  birth  a  chain  of  causes  was  generated,  which,  ope- 
rating under  the  name  of  motiTes,  make  it  impoasihle 
that  any  thought  of  his  mind,  or  any  action  of  his  life, 
should  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Were  the  doctriiw  of 
NecesMly  falKc,  the  human  mind  would  no  longer  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  science;  from  like  causes  it  would 
bo  in  vain  that  we  sliould  expect  like  effects;  the 
strongest  motive  would  no  longer  be  paramount  over 
the  conduct;  all  knowledge  would  be  vague  and  undc- 
terminate ;  we  could  not  prc<lict  with  any  certainty 
that  we  might  not  meet  as  an  enemy  to-morrow  him  with 
whom  we  have  parted  in  fricDdidiip  to-night;  the  most 
probable  inducements  and  the  cluarcbt  reasonings  would 
lose  the  invuri.iltle  influence  they  possess.  The  con- 
trary of  this  is  dcmonfttiahly  the  fact.  Similar  cirrum- 
stances  produce  the  same  unvariahle  effects.  The  pre- 
cise character  and  motives  of  any  man  on  any  occasion 
being  given,  the  moral  philosopher  could  predict  his 
actions  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  natural  philoso- 
pher could  predict  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  any 
particular  chemical  xuhslances.  Why  i^  the  aged  hus- 
bandman more  experienced  than  the  young  beginner? 
Because  there  is  a  uniform,  undeniable  necessity  in  the 
o|>eration«  of  the  material  universe.  Why  in  the  old 
statesman  more  skilful  than  the  raw  politician?  Be- 
cause, relying  on  the  necessary  conjunction  of  motive 
and  action,  he  procectis  to  produce  moral  effects,  by 
the  application  of  those  moral  causes  which  experience 
has  shown  to  l>c  effectual.  Some  actions  may  he  found 
to  which  we  can  atlarli  no  motives,  hut  these  are  the 
effects  of  caiisos  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
Hence  the  relation  which  motive  bears  to  voluntary  ac- 
tion iK  that  of  caiifte  to  effect;  nor,  placed  in  tliis  point 
of  view,  iH  it,  or  ever  has  it  bfc-n  the  subject  of  popular 
or  philosophiral  dispute.  None  hut  the  few  fanatics 
whoareengigi-d  in  the  herculean  taskof  reconciling  the 
jui^tice  of  their  (iod  ^ilh  the  misery  of  man,  will  longer 
outrage  common  sense  by  the  supposition  of  an  event 
without  a  cause,  a  voluntary  artion  \%itliout  a  motive. 
History,  politic*,  morals,  criticism,  all  grounds  of  rca- 
sonin|;s,  all  principles  of  science,  aUke  assume  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  No  farmer  carrying  hi» 
com  to  market  doubts  the  sale  of  it  at  the  market  price. 
The  master  of  a  manufactory  no  more  doubts  that  he 
can  purchase  the  human  labour  necessary  for  his  pur- 
poses, than  that  his  machinery  will  act  as  they  liave 
been  accustomed  to  act. 

Rut,  whilst  none  have  scrupled  to  admit  necessity  as 
influencing  matter,  many  have  disputed  its  dominion 
over  miud.  Independently  of  its  militating  with  the 
received  ideas  of  the  justice  of  God,  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious  to  a  superficial  inquiry.  When  the  mind  ob- 
serves its  own  operations,  it  feels  no  connection  of  mo- 
live  and  action :  hut  as  we  know  *  nothing  more  of 
causation  than  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects  and 
the  conM^quent  inference  of  one  from  the  other,  as  we 
find  that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  place  in  voluntary  action,  we  may  be 
easily  led  to  own  Uiat  they  are  subjected  to  the  ncce^ 
sily  common  to  all  causes.*  The  actions  of  the  will 
have  a  regular  conjunction  willi  circumstances  and  cha- 


raelfln;  motive  it,  to  voluntary  aclioa,  ^rhat  cause  is 
to  cHtcl.    But  the  only  idea  we  can  form  of  cauaiioB 
is  a  constant  coiyuiiction  of  liinilar  objecia,  aad  the  I 
consequent  inference  of  one  from  ih*  other  :  wb«e«cr  ! 
this  is  the  case  necessity  is  clearly  eatoblished. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  applied  meUphorirally  to  ihf 
will,  has  sprung  from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  power.     What  is  power? — id  4/mod  potettj  '■ 
that  which  can  produce  any  given  effect.     To  deny 
powcr,  is  to  say  tliat  nothing  can  or  liaa  the  power  to 
be  or  act.     In  the  only  true  sense  of  tlie  wonl  power, 
it  applies  witli  equal  force  to  the  loadstone  as  to  tlic 
human  will.     Do  you  think  these  motiTca,  wliicb  1  ^u\\ 
present,  are  powerful  enough  to  rouse  liioi  ?  is  a  quev- 
tion  just  as  common  as.  Do  you  tliink  this  lever  lias 
tlie  power  of  raising  this  weight  ?     The  Mlvocatn  of  - 
free-will  assert  that  the  will  lus  the  power  of  refuung 
to  be  determined   by  the  strongest  motive  :   hut  ibe 
strongest  motive  is  that  which,  overcoming  all  others,  j 
ultimately  prevails;  this  assertion  therefore  amonntAto  ! 
a  denial  of  the  will  being  ultimately  determined  by  ilut  ■ 
motive  which  does  determine  it,  which  i»  absurd.    But  | 
it  iseqnaUy  certain  tliat  a  man  cannot  resist  the  strobg- 
est  motive,  as  iliat  he  cannot  overcome  a  physical  iio- 
possibility. 

The  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  to  introduce  a  gmi 
change  into  tlie  established  notions  of  nnoraliiv,  and 
utterly  to  destroy  religion.      Reward   and  punisliment 
must  be  considered,  by  the  Necessarian,  mcrelv  as  mo- 
tives which  he  nould  employ  in  order  to  procure  the 
adoption  or  abandonment  of  any  given  line  of  coodui-t. 
Desert,  in   the  present  sense  of  the  word,  would  oo  ! 
longer  have  any  meaning;  and  he,  who  sliould  inflict  ■ 
pain  upon  another  for  no  l>eiter  reason  than  that  he  I 
deserved  it,  would  only  gratify  his  reveiifje  under  pre- 
tence of  satisfying  jui^tice.     It  is  not  enough,  s^iys  ilie 
advocate  of  free-will,  that  a  criminal  sliould  he  pre- 
vented from  a  repetition  of  his  crimes  ;  he  shonld  fed 
pain,  and  his  torments,  when  justly  inllictett.  ought 
precisely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  fault.     But  ulilitr 
i«t  morality;  that  which  is  incapable  of  producing  hap- 
piness is  useless;  and  though   the    crime  of  DamieM 
must  be  condemned,  yet  the  frightful  tomicnis  which 
revenge,  under  the  name  of  juslire,  inflicted  on  this  un- 
happy man,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  augmeolcd, 
even  at  the  long-run,  the  stock  of  pleasurable  scnsaiioo 
in  the  world.     At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  !Ceres- 
sity  does  not  in  the  least  diminisli  our  diuppiofaMtioB 
of  vice.    The  conviction  which  all  feel,  that  a  viper  is 
a  poisonous  animal,  and  that  a  tiger  ia  constrained,  br 
the  inevitable  condition  of  his  existenee,  to  deronr  mea^  : 
does  not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  lass  setlulousW,  or, 
even  more,  to  hesitate  in  destroying  tbam :  bat  be  would 
surely  l>e  of  a  hard  heart,  who,  meetini;  with  a  serpent 
on  a  desert  island,  or  in  a  utuation  where  it  was  inca- 
pable of  injury,  should  vrantonly  deprive  it  of  esia- 
ence.     A  Necessarian  is  ioconscqucnt  to  his  ovm  prin- 
ciples, if  lie  indulges  in  hatred  or  contempt;  the  compas- 
Mon  which  he  feuls  for  the  criminal  is  unmixed  with  a 
desire  of  injuring  him:  he  looks  with  an  elevated  aoil 
dreadless  composure  upon  the  links  of  the  universal 
chain  as  they  pais  before  his  eyes;  whilst  cowardice, 
curiosity  and  inconsistency  only  assail  him  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  feebleness  and  indistinctness  with  which  he 
lias  perceived  and  rejected  the  delusions  uf  free-will. 

Religion  is  ihc  perception  of  tlte  relation  in  wbicli 
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we  tlaod  to  the  prineiple  of  the  nnivene.  But  If  the 
principle  of  the  unitene  be  not  m  ofganic  beins,  the 
model  aod  prototype  of  man,  the  rebtion  between  it 
and  human  beinfi  un  ahtolateiy  none.  Without  tome 
ioftight  hito  its  will  retpectinff  onr  action*,  religion  is 
nufjatory  and  vain.  But  will  is  only  a  mode  of  Bnimal 
mind ;  moral  qualities  also  are  sueh  as  only  a  human 
bein(7  can  posMSs;  to  attribute  them  to  the  principle  of 
the  universe,  is  to  annex  to  it  properties  incompatilile 
with  any  possible  definition  t>f  its  nature.  It  is  probable 
that  the  word  God  was  originally  only  an  expression  de- 
noting the  unknown  caose  of  the  known  events  which  | 
men  perceived  in  the  univene.  By  the  vul^r  mistake  | 
of  a  metaphor  for  a  real  beiaf ,  of  a  word  for  a  thinff, 
it  became  a  man,  endowed  with  human  qualities  and 
governing  the  universe  as  an  eartlily  monarch  (governs 
his  kingdom.  Their  addresses  to  this  imaginary  being, 
indeed,  are  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  subjects 
to  a  king.  They  acknowledge  his  benevolence,  depre- 
cate his  anger,  and  supplicate  his  favour. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  teaches  ns,  that  in 
no  case  could  any  event  have  luippened  otherwise  than 
it  did  happen,  and  that,  if  God  is  the  author  of  good, 
he  is  alM  the  author  of  evil ;  that,  if  he  is  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  for  tlic  one,  he  is  entitled  to  our  hatred 
for  the  other;  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  this 
hypothetic  being,  he  is  also  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  an  immutable  necessity.  It  is  plain  that  the  same 
arguments  which  prove  that  God  is  the  author  of  food, 
light,  and  life,  prove  him  also  to  be  the  author  of 
poison,  darkness,  and  deatli.  The  wide-wasting  earth- 
quake, tlie  storm,  the  battle,  and  the  tyranny,  are  at- 
tributable to  this  hypothetic  being  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  fairest  forms  of  nature,  sunshine,  liberty,  and 

peace. 

But  we  are  taught,  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
tliat  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  Ike  universe,  oth«^ 
wise  tluin  as  tlie  evenu  to  which  we  apply  these  epithets 
have  relation  to  our  own  peculiar  mode  of  being.  Still 
less  than  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  God,  will  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity  accord  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
punishment.  God  made  man  such  as  he  is,  and  then 
damned  him  for  being  so :  for  lo  wy  that  jGod  was 
the  author  of  all  good,  and  man  the  author  of  all  evil, 
is  to  say  that  one  miB  made  a  ttraight  line  and  a 
crooked  one,  and  another  man  made  the  incongruity. 

A  Mahometan  story,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  is 
recorded,  wherein  Adam  and  Moses  are  introduced 
disputing  before  God  in  the  following  nuuiner.  Thou, 
says  Moses,  art  Adam,  whom  God  created,  and  animated 
with  the  breath  of  life,  and  caosad  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  angels,  and  placed  in  Paradise,  from  whence  man- 
kind have  been  eipelled  for  thy  fault  Whereto  Adam 
answered.  Thou  art  Moaat,  whom  God  chose  for  his 
apostle,  and  entrusted  with  kit  word,  by  giving  thee  the 
mblea  of  the  law,  and  whom  ha  TonchaafMl  to  admit 
to  discourse  with  himself.  How  many  years  doat  thou 
6nd  the  law  was  written  before  I  was  created?  Saya 
Moses,  Forty.  And  dost  thou  not  find,  replied  Adam, 
tliese  words  therein,  And  Adam  labelled  against  bb  Lord 
and  transgressed?  Which  Noam  confessing.  Dost  thou 
therefore  blame  me,  continued  be,  for  doing  that  which 
God  wrote  of  me  that  1  should  do,  forty  years  before 
I  was  created ;  nay,  for  what  was  decreed  eonceming  me 
fifty  thousand  yean  before  the  craalaoa  of  beavaa  and 
eartli?— S&lb'i  PreUm.  Ditc,  la  th»  laiwn,  faye  i64* 


NoM  i3,  page  117,  eol.  r. 
Thf  U  no  God  ! 

This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to  affect  a 
cmiive  Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  Spirit 
coetemal  with  the  unrvcrse,  remains  unsliaken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  proofa 
adduced  to  support  any  proposition,  is  the  only  secure 
way  of  attaining  truth,  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  it 
unnecessary  to  descant:  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  is  a  subject  of  such  importance,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  minutely  investigated;  in  consequence 
of  this  conviction  we  proceed  briefly  and  impartially  to 
examine  the  proofs  which  have  been  adduced.  It  it 
necessary  first  to  consider  the  nature  of  belief. 

When  a  proposition  b  offered  to  the  mind,  it  pcr« 
cerves  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  (tf 
which  it  is  composed.  A  paroeption  of  their  agrea- 
ment  is  termed  belief.  Many  obstacles  frequently 
prevent  thb  perception  from  being  immediate;  these 
the  mind  attempts  to  remove,  in  order  that  the  percep- 
tion may  be  distinct.  The  mind  b  active  in  the  inves- 
tigation, in  order  to  perfect  the  state  of  perception  of 
the  relation  which  the  component  ideas  of  the  proposi- 
tion bear  to  each,  which  is  passive :  the  investigation 
being  confused  with  the  perception,  has  induced  many 
falsely  to  imagine  that  the  mind  is  active  in  belief, — 
that  belief  is  an  act  of  volition, — in  consequence  of 
which  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  mind.  Pursuing, 
continuing  this  mbiake,  they  have  attached  a  degree'^ 
criminality  to  disbelief;  of  which,  in  its  nature,  it  b 
incapable:  it  b  equally  incapable  of  merit 

Belief,  then,  b  a  passion,  the  strength  of  which,  like 
every  other  passion,  is  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  excitement 

The  degrees  of  excitement  are  three. 
The  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  to  the 
mind ;  consequently  their  evidence  claims  the  strongest 
assent 

The  decision  of  the  mind,  founded  upon  our  own 
experience,  derived  from  these  sources,  claims  the  next 
degree* 

The  experience  of  others,  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  former  one,  occupies  the  lowest  degree. 

(A  graduated  scale,  on  which  should  be  marked  the 
capabilities  of  propositions  to  approach  to  the  test  of 
the  senses,  would  be  a  just  barometer  of  the  belief  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them.) 

Contaqnently  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  which  b 
contrary  to  reason ;  reason  is  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  our  tenses. 

Every  proof  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  thraa 
divisions:  it  is  to  be  considered  what  aqpiments  we 
receive  from  each  of  them,  which  should  convince  ut  of 
the  exbtence  of  a  Deity. 

I  St.  The  evidence  of  the  senses.  If  the  Deity  should 
appear  to  us,  if  he  should  convince  our  senses  of  hb 
existence,  ihb  revelation  would  necessarily  command 
belief.  Thote  to  whom  tlie  Deity  has  tlius  appeared 
have  the  strongest  possible  conviction  of  hb  exbtence. 
But  the  God  of  Tbeologbns  is  incapable  of  local  visi- 
bility. 

ad.  Beason.  It  b  urged  that  man  knows  that  what- 
ever is,  mutt  either  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have 
existed  from  all  eternity :  he  also  knows,  that  whatever 
b  not  eternal  must  liave  had  a  cause.  When  thb  rea- 
soning b  applied  to  the  utm«n*^  \\  v^  Tw«K»awr\  \n 
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prove  ihat  it  was  created:  until  that  in  clearly  demon-  I  diet  pnwf wing  a  mrieCy  of  powerm:  we  merely  know 
•trated,  we  may  reasonably  suppoae  that  it  has  endured  •  their  effeett;  we  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  respect 
from  all  eternity.  We  must  prove  desifpi  before  we  can  '  to  their  eaences  and  causes.  Tlieae  Newton  calls  the 
infer  a  designer.  The  only  idea  which  we  can  form  of  phenomena  of  things;  but  the  pride  c»f  philosophy  is 
causation  is  derivable  from  (Ite  constant  conjunction  of  unwilling  to  admit  its  ignorance  of  their  causes.  From 
objects,  and  the  conmiquent  inference  of  one  from  the  i  the  phenomena,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  senies,  we 
other.  In  a  case  where  two  propositions  are  diametrically  !  attempt  to  infer  a  cause,  which  we  call  God,  and  grj- 
opposite,  the  mind  believes  iliat  which  is  least  incnmpre-  tuitoiuly  endow  it  with  all  negative  and  contradictory 
hensible; — it  is  easier  to  suppote  that  the  universe  lus  •  qualities.  From  this  hypothesis  we  invent  tbn  general 
exiiited  from  all  eternity,  than  to  conceive  a  being  be- '  name,  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes  and  emeaevk. 
yond  its  limits  capable  of  creating  it :  if  the  mind  sinks  i  The  being  called  God  by  no  means  answers  with  the  con- 


ditions prescribed  by  Newton ;  it  bears  every  mark  of  a 
veil  woven  by  philosophical  conceit,  to  hide  the  igno- 
rance of  philosophers  even  from  themselves.  They  bor- 
row the  threads  of  its  texture  from  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  vulgar.  Words  have  been  used  by  sophistt  for 
tlie  same  purposes,  from  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
peripatetics  to  the  effluvium  of  Boyle  and  the  crinttits 
or  nebulte  of  Herschel.  God  is  represenlud  as  infinite, 
eternal,  incompreliensible;  he  is  contained  under  every 
predicate  in  non  that  the  logic  of  ignorance  coald 
fabricate.  Even  his  worshippers  allow  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  him :  they  exclaim  with  the 
French  poet, 

Poar  dire  ceqa'il  cat,  II  faat^ire  l«i-«^B«>. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  «atlieism  leaves  to  man  nosoo, 
philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  every 
thing  that  can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  rirtue;  bot 
superstition  destroys  all  diese,  and  erects  itself  into  a 
tyranny  over  the  understandings  of  men :  hence  atheism 
never  disturbs  die  goverumenL  hut  renders  man  more 
clear-sighted,  since  he  sees  nothing  beyond  the  boanda- 
riesof  the  present  iife.»  —  Bacon's  Moral  Essnyt. 

La  premirre  thi'>olo(;ie  de  I'liomme  lui  fit  d*abord 
craindre  et  adorer  Ics  elements  ro6me.  des  objets  matr- 
riels  et  grO^iers;  il  rendit  cnsuite  scs  hommaga  a  des 


beneath  the  weight  of  one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  in- 
crease the  intolerability  of  the  burthen  ? 

The  other  argument,  which  is  founded  on  a  man's 
knowledge  of  his  own  existence,  stands  thus.  A  man 
knows  not  only  that  he  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was 
not ;  consequently  there  must  have  Iwen  a  cause.  But 
oar  idea  of  causation  is  alone  derivable  from  the  con- 
stant conjunction  of  objects  and  the  consequent  infer- 
ence of  one  from  the  other ;  and,  re.isoning  experimen- 
tally, we  can  only  infer  from  effects,  causes  exacdy 
adequate  to  those  effects.  But  there  certainly  is  a 
generative  power  which  is  effected  by  certain  instru- 
ments: we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent  in  these 
instruments ;  nor  is  the  contrary  hypothesis  capable  of 
demonstration  :  we  admit  that  the  generative  power  is 
incomprehensible;  but  to  suppose  that  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
Iwing,  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same  obscurity,  but  ren- 
ders it  more  inconiprehensilile. 

3d.  Tesiimony.  It  is  required  that  testimony  should 
not  be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  that  the 
Deity  convinces  the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence  can 
ouly  be  admitted  by  ux,  IF  ttur  mind  considers  it  less 
probable  that  these  men  should  have  been  deceived, 
than  that  the  Deity  should  have  appeared  to  them. 
Our  reason  can  never  admit  tlic  tcMiinony  of  men,  who 

not  only  declare   that  tlii*y  were  eye-w-itnehS4>s  of  mi-  |  agents  presidents  aux  elements,  a  des  genies  infrrieur», 
raclvs,  but  that  the  Deity  was  irrational;  for  he  com-  j  a  des  hcros,  ou  a  des  hommes  doues  de  (yrandi-s  qui- 
manded  that  he  should  he  l>elieve(l,   he  proposed  the  !  litcs.  A  force  de  retlechir,  il  crut  simplifier  les  cboaes  en 
hi(;hest  rewards  for  faith,  eternal  puniKJimenu  for  dis- 
belief.    We   can   only   romniand    voluntary  actions; 
belief  is  not  an  act  of  volition ;  the  mind  is  even  pas- 
sive, or  involuntarily  active  :  from  this  il  is  evident  that 
we  have  no  sufKrient  testimony,  or  rather  that  testi- 
mony is  insufiicient  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God.     It    ahyme  tenebreux  que  Icur  imagination  inquii*le  Iravaille 
has  been  l>efore  shown  that  it  cannot  he  deduced  from  ,  toujours  a  »e  fabriquer  des  chimt'res,  qui  les  afHigeroDt  ' 
reason.     They  alone,  then,  who  have  been  convinced    jusiiu'a  ce  que  la  connoiwtance  de  la  nature  les  detrompr  I 


soumeltant  la  nature  entiere  a  nn  seul  agent,  ii  un  es- 
prit, a  uneame  univers«:Ue,  qui  mettoit  cotte  nature  rt 
ses  parties  en  mouvenient.  V.n  remontant  des  causes  en 
causes,  les  mortels  ont  fini  par  ne  rien  voir;  et  c'estdans 
cette  obscurite  qu'ils  ont  place  leur  Dicu ;  c'est  dans  ret 


by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  can  believe  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proofs  from  either 
of  the  three  sources  of  conviction,  the  mind  cannot  be- 


detrompr  | 
des  fantomes  qu'ils  ont  toujours  si  vuinement  adores. 

Si  nous  voulons  nous  rendre  comptc  de  nos  ideessor  , 
la  Divinite,  nous  serons  obliges  ile  convenir  que,  par  le 


lieve  tlic  existence  of  a  cn-ative  God:  it  is  also  evident,  mot  Dieu,  les  hommes  n'ont  jamais  pu  de»igner  qme 
that,  as  l)elief  is  a  passion  of  the  mind,  no  degree  of  cri-.i  la  cause  la  plus  c^chee,  la  plus  eloignik*,  la  plus  incoa- 
minality  is  atUchahle  to  di*belief;  and  that  they  only  ;  nue  des  effets  qu'ils  voyoient :  ils  nc  font  usage  de  re 
arc  reprehensible  who  neglect  to  remove  the  false  me-  \  mot,  que  lonque  le  jeu  des  causes  naturelles  et  con- 
dium  through  which  their  mind  views  any  subject  of  ,  nues  cesse  d'etre  visible  pour  eux;  des  qu'ils  perdent  Ic  : 
discussion.     Every  reflecting  mind  must  acknowledge    fil  de  ees  causes,  ou  de*  que  leur  esprit  ne  pcut  plus  en 


that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 


suivre  la  cliaine,  ils  tranchent   leur  difficulte,  et  trr> 


/. 


God  is  an  hypothesis,  and,  as  sucli,  stands  in  need  of  minent  leur  rccherrlies  en  appellant  Dieu  la  deniieiv 
proof:  the  onuff  ;7ro6anr/i  rests  on  the  theut.  Sir  Isaac  des  causes,  c'est-ii-dire  cclle  qui  est  au-dela  de  loalo 
Newton  says:  tllypothesL-s  non  fitiijo,  quirquid  enim  ex  '  les  causes  qu'ils  connoissent;  ainsi  ils  ne  font  qu'ewgncr 
phasnomenis  non  dcducitur,  hypothesis  vocanda  est,  et  '  une  denomination  vague  a  une  cause  iguorre,  alaqndle 
liypotbesisvelmetapbysicap,  vel  physical,  velqualitatum  ;  leur  pares<«e  ou  les  homes  de  lenrs  coonoisaances  ks 
occultarum,  scu  mechanical,  in  philosophic  locum  non  !  forcent  de  s'arreter.  Toutes  les  fbis  qu'on  nous  dic'qiK  i 
habent.a  To  all  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  creative  Dicu  est  I'auteur  de  quelque  phenomene,  cela  Hfailie  ' 
(•od  apply  tliis  valuable  rule.     We  see  a  rariety  of  bo-  <  qu'on  ignore  comment  un  tel  phenomene  a  po  s'optfnr  | 
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die. 

dral  I'eiaiDcn  et  Il«  »tulr 

IploIul-ooraitoiiK; 

i'»..ioni.<qui«ui4«'op 

Di«i:eoDieu 
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doutr  bctoia  dii  liomniDt  pour  m  fiire  coddoIir 

Kg  ivraitrce  drpnc  que  paur  dn  prtira,  dt*  iptpiro. 

roiislcnce  dun  DJcu,  quo  I'on  dii  D^nmaint  «  n^cB- 
ain  i  IDUI  Ig  (jcnrchunnml  Mu  lrDHTen»-nnui  de 
rhaniKiiiie«olrc  In  opinion!  thMueiqum  d»  diHcKn 
inspirn.  ou  Uva  peiucUiU  r^panduft  >ur  la  (ern?  Gmi 
nftiua  qui  fonl  proAAtioD  d'Adanr  le  iii£i»  DJuiii  HHU- 

Hvuvd  quv  Iciin  folUfruea  itpportBnE  d?  loa  oxiittaed  T 
teuHri>nia-i!a  uniuiincDwni  ■lUidcttqo'ilaprtRDlnii 
Lur  ■>  Dilnrc.  nor  u  couduilc,  uir  li  ficod  d'CDlmdic 
■a  pnlBDdui  ondal  Eu-il  una  evaiite  nir  li  mm, 
til  U  •ciom  dc  llicu  K  toil  nioUcinoni  pcrfcclionn^ ) 
k-l-elJe  prit  qurlquepari  k  couuuncc  i<  ruDifbrmiiJ 


:e  finilc  de  djujaetioiii  lub- 
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lllsdEHi   Lji  Iheolfigiei'eAl'pjirU 

paya.  ca  innntiiuu  i>  iui;iDiEUiB,  i'maglD^  pari 

penmn  qui  m  mm   turcMit  dopuii  un    de  litdm, 

■cleaco  la  pln>  nJraKiin  aui  tiornma  n'l  juHJU'ild  pu 
orquFFirlarooinclnfiiite.  Dcpuiidet  niillien  d*anDi 
rm  r^oiiH  oiiifau  unl  pcrprlutlleiren    tvlay^  pi 


Irypolt 


•    P™P™ 


k  dmlop 


ouni;^  la  -rajihi  Ui^ilo)pque  1 
M™  <iiHnt>gorB*P»"f  '.  • 
neufe  loujoi.n  le  pliu  i|jnori  el  I 
iMhommeiauraiiDl'lJtta   1 


alpuci 


]«ir  Mucalion,  Jan>oiri«  da  efbiUqu'lli 
Icurt  reehercha  wr  la  Diijnil^  Ih  lu- 
«  plui  taget  «iicare.  oi  plut  fonunA.  ■'lit 
iDWpiir  ii  laincr  leun  |;u>da  d'tteuvita  u 


qib^roller  entrft  eux^  e[  KHidor  det  prDfuodeii: 

de  lea  ^iDiirdir  una  an  utldr  At  Ipura  dilute*  inan.- 

a^ea.     Mail  il  Mt  da  I'ewaee  di  I'ignorani-e  d'nllachar 

cu1l&     IMui  unabjaltad'i«beikD«'yeilI.  plucUMU 
faiun*  d'cffbrM  pour  ta  aaiiir   parcequa  di    ' 

paciHi  iDlfroHnl.    Ed  cambaiuiit  puur  aon  Diea  eba- 
run  DI!  oimbaiiii  en  vfhl  que  pout  lea 

propK  *aDi;i,  quidelonlei  let  puaiom  p 

('alacnuir.  cI  U  plui  propR  a  produire  d 


U  ibikilagiii  iiaiu  iIoddc  d'uD  l>ieu  capndcui.  don 
d^rvu  parii;iui  at  deapaliqua  d^idcpi  du  aon 
humiiiDa,  DAUt  Hi  TDuloDt  GicT  noi  yea«  qua  H 
boDi£  prAendue,  que  ton*  It*  homntea,  mime  en  ii 
blinl  deranl  «  EHeu,  ^accordenl  lul  dauiuic  .1' 
lui  auppnaDi  le  prqiel  qn'oii  lul  pxtl-.;  de  iiavoir 
nilli! '|iie  pour  *i  ptopre  gloire  j  dniger  le*  Imnin] 
dia  «ua>  inlclligenai  da  ne  clBrcher  din*  (ea  m 
qua  le   bieii-«lni  dn  genre  humain;  cOBmeni  com 


ocublci  a 


Hdlreaaa 


..    .   .  i«el*dor«I  Pourquo 

ftiler  a  loule  la  lerra  d'ullE  fa^on  HOD  ^ulnoque,  liiei 
plut  capable  de  nou>  cDmiiincn,  que  cd  rdi^aiiani 
porticuli^reaquiaoDibleDl  aceuittla  IHvi 
(■aliieftcheuKpourqutlquuiuieideiscreBlural  U 
TauL-PuiwD  s'auisiHl  done  pu  da>  noycm  plaaco 
■raiDqaani  de  ujoDulrer  am  lisaoiMque  CSiTnelonH 

Mni  aiitf i^ci  par  di«  ecrjvaina  li  peud'accord  entreem 

deiinoeDi^poiirptAUVcr  la  mitiian  diTine  de  c 
l^l^iilaleun  n>>i-i^  pir  lo  diff^nna  peuplel  du  c 
ie  uuvBrain  del  eipriu  ae  pou»il-il  piu  coiKiini: 
d'uB  *oup I'etpril  fciimiiln  del  fhiaes  quiL a  101 

TDtllB  du  firniaiMDl    au  lieude  rfpmdre  HDI  Of 

«MilH  el  lea  eOMiellauani  <|ui  ran^«H». 'i««r".^ 
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d'cut'il  pas  ^t^  plus  conforme  aux  vitct  d'un  Dian 
Jalouft  il«M  (*loire  et  si  bien  inieoiionoe  pour  rhomme, 
d'^'iirr  d'tine  fnrnn  non  aujetCe  a  dispute,  son  nom,  sea 
miriliiiU,  w«  volouirs  periiianenles  en  caracteres  inef- 
faralilii  i*i  linilile  q;al«nicnt  pour  tons  lus  habitans  de 
la  lerrel  K-nionnc  olors  u'auroit  pu  douler  de  I'exis- 
Utneu  d'un  I)ii!U,  de  sos  volonies  cl.iires,  de  ie»  intentions 
viaibloa.  Sous  lea  yeux  de  cu  Dieu  fti  terrible  persOnne 
u'auroit  eu  ruudarc  de  violer  scs  oninnnances;  nul 
Mifirivl  n'eAt  itsr  se  meltre  dans  \c  cas  d'atlirer  sa  col^; 
anlin  nui  bfunnie  n'c(kt  eu  le  front  d'en  imposer  en  son 
iMwi,  nu  d'intcrpreter  ses  vuluntcs  suiTanl  scs  propres 
faniuiaim, 

Kn  arfeC,  quand  nirme  on  admettroit  Texistence  da 
Ukffii  Ib^olnfjique,  et  la  rejlite  des  allributs  si  discordans 
ijii'iin  lui  donnc.  Ton  ne  |H'Ut  en  rien  rondure,  pour 
aulorlaer  la  oonduile  ou  bm  rultes  qu'on  preterit  de  lui 
landm,  l.a  tlirolo(>ie  est  vraimeni  U  tonneau  des  Da~ 
M«iilf*i.  A  force  de  t|iialitrs  cimtradictoircs  et  d'asser^ 
linns  liasanl^ii,  die  a.  pour  ainsi  dire,  tclltrmcni  garot^ 
Ban  hiru  i|uVlb'  I'a  mis  dans  riinpossibiliir  d'aj'ir.  S'il 
Ml  hillnimrut  b«m,  i|uVllo  raisitn  aurions  nou*  de  le 
riaindipT  S'il  ttt  inlinimunt  saj'e,  de  quoi  nous  inquit'*- 
Ini  sur  iiolrpsorlT  S*ii  sail  lout,  pourquoi  Tavortir  de 
nns  tiMiiius  rt  Ir  falii^uer  de  noa  pri«''res?  8'il  est  par- 
iiinl,  |Hiun|uoi  lui  I'lv^er  iU**  ttMnplcs!  8'il  est  maitre 
ilr  liMil,  )miuh|Uoi  hii  (aire  do*  lari  iri(>>9(  el  ilos  offrandes? 
H'll  eM  jusle,  «-itmnirnl  rroiie  qu'il  puniwe  des  creatures 
qu'd  a  rrniplini  d«*  foilile«k*»  *  Si  la  i;rjce  fait  tout  en 
hIIm,  quelle  r.iiMtn  aurnii-il  de  les  i «\H>m|ienser  ?  S'il 
aal  luNl  puiM-ini.  d«mnirnt  rot'fon^ei,  ctmiiurnt  lui  re- 
•lalar?  H^U  eHi  r4i«iunuble.  ooniuioul  ai>  mellroil-il  en 
ell1^nl  fohlie  \\<^  aveu|;li*H.  <^  qui  il  a  ItisMi'  l.i  liberie  de 
diMaiMMinri  '  S'il  rM  iiiiimi.iM<*.  «le  ipit-l  dmit  preion- 
driiuu  niMU  lAiiv  i-|i.in(;or  >e»  dts-rein '  S'il  est  inoonce- 
vrtblo,  piuiiquoi  HOUR  en  ivi*u|vr  *  S'il  a  riSLV,  rora- 
QiuM  i*rNnks«M'»«i  II  r\«co%\  (i«it'V  *Sil4connoissanc« 
d'un  Ihrii  1^1  l.i  pUm  iiivi'TM.iiiv.  |iouri|iioi  n'e^l-clle  pas 
U  pliiM  r\tilrnii>.  1-1  U  )Oiu  t-Uiie  ' — >)  tt^me  «ir  /«  .Vit- 

Ibe  rnlt);lilt'it«Nl  and  h.'nr^olent  Plinv  (bus  publidv 
pHtfi'ane^  biiii».*lf  an  albriM :— (JKnpn^pl^r  efri|;icui  IVi. 
fttrnuinqne  qii.riviv,  imlte\'illi(a(t«  bum.in.r  rv\ir.  ^.^is' 
qui*  eM  IVus  (si  uiislo  e»l  aliu«^  ei  qu.u-unquo  in  furte. 
tout*  r»l  M'nMiKt  (otu<  est  ^i>u^.  touiA  judiius.  totu» 
auiuijp,  l«MU>  animi.  totiis  sui.  •  •  •  •  • 
lni{»i<il''e«M«>  ^i'lo  in  Itoniinc  nanirr  pr.rcipuA  *oliiiji  ne 
deuni  quidem  poMo  omnii.  Njimqur  neo  *ibi  p«>tes( 
nioriirni  o«uix>iMYre.  n  relit,  qu.vl  homtni  dc\l:i  opiimum 
lu  ijuiiii  «iia  pornis  .  ii<v  nuvMle*  rterniute  donarr. 
am  iv%tvanf  dtfnrv-:.^:  ne\-  'a.-ere  u:  qui  *imi  non 
«i\e4ii.  qui  bonom  feswl  non  ricftMTit.  nullumqiie  lu- 
Itrrr  in  pnrtentum  >u«^  pnri<-rquim  oMiviontK  aique  ut 
faceli*  quoque  ar^rucKOO^  «or>eta«  V.xv  cum  deo  ct^pule- 
lur.  lit  bi*  drni  ti^inu  non  am.  el  mulli  Mmtluer  cf- 
ficrre  non  powif. — \*tT  quar.  i^e-.  IxrKur  baud  dubie.  na- 
tanr  ptMendim  id  qu.v:i>e  <M*e.  qu.>d  CVum  iivamu*. 
— l»Li^.  Xat  Bi<.  »-j9r   ir  /*»■. 

Tbe  cAuMMent  New  ton.  ah  »  nfoesMirilT  an  atheisL 
S«*Sir  W.  Dtr«l«io^p'>  f»  t  ltm,^ai  ^a,t»i:tc^ns.  c\Af  in. 
— Sir  \V.  ftiYtus  10  «»n«»'.<T  i:.;  i;r;«»aj  :,•'  which  il  leadK. 
as  a  MifH^McntprcMiurTictn  oi  i..t  fi,.uri  <*1  <^  the  si'Heta 
cf  p'at-aDivB  .  but  surrlv  ;:  :»  m.-^rr  c^nutirai  «iih  the 
INV^  fa:tb  of  philoM^bT  lo  adm::  a  dniuv'SiOB  frMB 
faces  ibaa  an  bTpMhM»  inripabir  of  pncK>f.  aiiboofh  it 
II  ■i^*^"" ^*^  ^  «6*ciiute  pfTvx«Dorptioas  o^  tke 


Minob.  Bad  cliis  author,  instead  of  inveigbiDi;  afaiast 
ibe  guilt  and  absurdity  of  atheism,  demonatraied  iis 
falsehood,  bis  conduct  would  have  been  more  suited  lo 
the  uMKiestj  of  the  sceptic  and  tbe  toleration  of  the  phi- 
loaopber. 

Omnia  enim  per  Dei  potentiam  facta  aunt:  imo,  qaia 
Datura  potentia  nulla  est  uisi  ipsa  I>ei  potentia,  anem 
est  nos  catemus  Uui  potentiam  non  intelligere,  quatenus 
causas  naturales  if^noramus;  adeoqueatulie  ad  eoodem 
Dei  potentbm  recurritur,  quando  rei  alicujus,  causam 
naturalem,  sive  est,  ipsam  Dei  potentiam  ignoranana.— 
SriNOSA,7rMcL  Theoloyico-Pol.  chap,  i,  pag€  i4< 

Note  i4«  page  117,  col.  a. 
AbsMervt,  titm\ 

■  Abasnerus  tbe  Jew  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave 
of  Mount  Carmcl.  Near  two  tbouaand  years  have 
elapsed  since  be  was  first  goaded  by  never-ending  rett- 
lessness  to  rove  tbe  globe  from  pole  to  pole.  When  oar 
Lord  was  wearied  with  the  burthen  of  his  poDderoai 
cross,  and  wanted  lo  rest  before  ilie  door  of  AhaMiems, 
the  unfeeling  wretch  drove  him  away  wilb  bruialiir. 
The  Saviour  of  mankind  staggered,  sinking  under  the  .. 
heary  load,  but  uttered  no  complaint.  An  angd  of 
death  appeared  before  Abasuerua,  and  ezdainud  indif^ 
nanlly,  '  Barbarian  !  thou  bast  denied  rest  lo  ibc  See  ■■ 
of  Man:  l>e  it  denied  thee  also,  until  lie  comes  to  jod^ 
the  world.' 

•  A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  hell  upon  Ahasoerwi.  ■ 
goads  bim  now  from  country  to  country  :  lie  is  denitd  i 
tlie  consolation  which  death  affords,  and  prcclodd  ! 
from  the  rest  of  tbe  peaceful  grave.  j 

I       •  Abasuerus  crept  forth  from  tlie  dark  cave  of  XoaiM 
'  Cirmel—  he  sliook  the  dust  from  his  beard — and  laiiDf 
up  one  of  tbe  sculls  be.iped  there,  liurietl  it  down  tbe 
eminence  :  it  rebounded  from   ilie  earth  in  shivered 
atoms.     This  was  my  father !  roared  AliaMierus.  Snea 
more  sculls  rolled  down  from  rock  to  rock  ;  while  d»  • 
infuriate  Jew,  following  them  with  ghastlv  looks,  a- 
.  claimed — And  tbv«e  were  my  wives',     lie  still  conlioiud 
'  lo  hurl   down  srull   after  scull.   roarin|;  in   dreadful 
accenis — .\nd   tbrse,  and   these,   and    these  vrere  or 
children!     They  coaU  die:   but  I!   reprobate  wreicli. 
aLul  1  cannot  die  \     Dreadful  beyond  conception  is  the  • 
judgment  tliat   barijis   over   me.      Jerusalem  fell  — 1  ' 
crushed  tbe  suckin;*  babe,  and  preci|Miatc>i  mviclf  uto 
tbe  destructive  dimes.  I  cursed  tlie  Romans — but.  ab*'  ' 
alas'  tbe  resiless  curse  held  me  by  the  liair,— and  1 
could  not  die ! 

•  Rome  ilie  giantets  fell— 1  placed  myadf  before  tbe 
falling  statue— »lie  fdl.  an  J  did  not  crush  me.  Nstioiii 
sprunj:  up  and  disappeared  before  me; — but  1  remaieed 
.•nd  liid  not  die.  From  cloud-en  circled  cliffs  did  I 
prtvip.ute  m^-telf  into  ibe  o?ean ;  but  the  foamni(C 
l>iiiow*  fX'A  me  upon  the  slicre.  and  the  bunuog  arrv* 
of  c\2stenoe  p>erc«d  my  c^d  heart  again.  I  leaped  iat> 
Kina*s  tlamuif  ai>>t».  and  rnared  wiib  ilie  f  ianti>  for  let  , 
!<>og  m.^nt^M.  poildiiog  wi:b  my  proans  tbe  Mouatt 
suipiiunrvu^  moiub — ah  len  loap  raooikt^  Tbcvokaao 
fermrrxv:.  and  in  a  hery  Mream  of  lira  cast  oae  op  I 
lay  to-rn  Sy  tbe  i<«rAkrM4iakr»  of  bi-11  anud  the  g4o«u| 
cmiefv  and  yri  ^vmtiDiMd  \>  eiisi  — A  forest  was  oa 
£re  ■  1  danru  on  win(N  of  lurr  and  despair  laio  ikc 
cra«'klin£  w<x<i  1  ire  iirx^ppeiil  upon  me  from  lbs  mo- 
bui  ibe  tlames  «-«:t  sMifwd  my  baahs.  alas  ii  tonid  not 
connune   tbcm. — 1  n^w  mixed  mitk   the   *'Ti«-*»—  a'  . 

•  I 
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BMBkiod,  nd  pinngtd  la  Um  fwpiM  ol  tW  nfiBf 
battle.  I  roared  dcfiuiM  to  ikt  iafbrwto  GtttI,  ifatairt 
to  Um  ▼idorioat  CarniBB;  b«t  amwt  ud  9pmn  n- 
bouaded  in  BhivBra  from  ay  body.  TIm  SamoBa'B 
flamiDS  sword  broke  upon  ay  acall:  bolb  in  ^wim 
hiBiod  upon  BM :  the  UfblBiBflBol  battle  gbund  baraycBB 
BTooDd  my  loioB :  in  vain  did  tbe  elepbtnt  tnoiple  am 
■le,  in  vain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wraihfiil  Bleed  I  Tbe 
mioe,  big  with  deBtntctim  power,  bam  npon  bm,  aad 
hnrled  me  high  in  the  air-*I  fell  urn  heape  of  BiBohinf 
Umbe,  but  waB  oaly  eiaged.  The  gkaCB  Bleel  dnb  r^ 
bouBded  from  my  body;  the  ciecniiooBi'B  hand  could 
not  BirBnf  le  me,  the  tiger^B  tooth  could  not  pierce  am, 
nor  would  the  hungry  iioa  in  the  circoB  de«o«r  bm.  I 
cohabited  with  poiaonouB  BnakcBi  aad  piached  the  red 
crsBt  of  the  dragua.  The  BBrpeat  etaaf ,  bat  could  not 
dcBiroy  me.— The  drefca  loraMBted,  bol  darsd  aoi  to 
devour  aie.— 1  aow  provaked  the  fary  of  cyraaM:  I 
aaid  to  Nero,  Thou  art  a  bloodhoaadi  I  Bald  lo  Ghrie- 
tiera.  Thou  art  a  bkwdbouadl  I  aaid  ta  Haley  Inaail, 
Thou  art  a  bloodhound!— The  tyvaali  iavaaiad  crad 
lormeBiB,  bat  did  Boc  kiU  ma.  Balaattabe 

able  to  die— Bot  to  be  able  la  die  at  la  be  paraHHad 
to  real  after  tbe  loUa  of  lil»— lo  be  doooMd  la  be  ibh 
priaoaed  fur  ever  ia  the  cby-Amaad  daBiaoB->lo  be 


lifce  iheBBBelvaa. 


Car  ever  clogged  with  thk  wonhlen  body,  ila  lead  of 
diaaaBBB  aad  infirmitice — lo  be  coadeaaaed  lo  hold  for 
BiiUeaiuaM  that  yawaiag  BMMiaier  Samoa eai.  aad  Time^ 
that  haagry  byeaa,  ever  beariag  ehildm,  aad 


voariag  agaia  her  ofVapriag!— Hal  aol  la  he  Mmkiad 
to  die!    Awftil  aveager  ia  heafoa,  haai  (baa  ■  Ihiaa 


araioury  of  wrath  a  puaiahaMal  BMfa  droadfal  t  ibea 
let  it  thuadcr  upoa  aM,  coBuaaad  a  hanieaaa  la  aweep 
BM  dowa  to  the  foot  of  CarvMl,  that  I  then  aay  Ha  ea- 
;  oaay  poBt,  aad  writlie,  aad  die!* 
fragBMBi  IB  the  traaalatioB  of  part  of  aaaM  Ger- 
work,  whooB  title  I  have  vaialy  uadoataaiad  to 
I  picked  it  up,  dirty 
ago,  ia  LiacolnVlnn  Fields. 

Note  i5,  page  i  iS,  coL  i. 


IwllltofMClM 

TkvtiBaWBllitewrU. 

A  book  is  pot  into  our  haada  vrhea  chUdroa,  called 
lholible.the  parport  of  whoso  hislofy  ia  hrieAy  ihia: 
That  God  aude  the  earth  ia  six  days,  aad  tbera  plaaled 
a  ddigbtfal  gardea,  ia  which  be  placad  the  finl  pair  of 
kaaaaa  beiaga.  la  the  aiidat  of  the  gardea  be  plaaiBd 
a  tree,  whooe  frail,  although  withia  their  reach,  they 
voera  forbiddea  to  loach.  That  the  Devil,  ia  the  ahape 
•f  a  aaake,  persaaded  them  to  cat  of  thia  frail ;  ia  coa- 
os|aiBCB  of  which  God  coademaed  both  them  aad  Iheir 
piBlBrity  yet  aaborn,  to  aatitfy  hia  jualice  by  iheir 
lal  misery.  That,  four  thouaand  years  after  Ihew 
(the  buBun  race  ia  the  bmbb  while  baviag  goae 
to  perdition),  God  sageadfrad  with  the 
hi  imtbod  vrile  of  a  carpeater  ia  Judea  (whooe  virgiaity 
aevertheless  uaiBJurcd),  ead  befU  a  Soa,  whom 
IcBua  Chriai;  aad  who  was  crucified  aad  died, 
ia  order  that  no  more  men  might  be  devoid  lo  hell-fife, 
he  beariag  the  burthen  of  hia  Father^s  displeasure  by 
The  book  suies,  in  addition,  that  the  ooal  el 
disbelieves  this  sacrifice  will  be  baraad  with 
fire. 
Dariag  aaaay  oges  of  misery  aad  ilsrbaow  ikia  alory 
iaipltcit  balief  {  bat  ai  leagih  bmb  arose  who 


that  it  VMB  fcbia  aad  impoolan,  aad  that 
Chriai,  00  far  from  beiqgB  God,«aaoiily  aomn 
lat  a  aamsini  eat  of  awa,  wha  d^ 
aiiil  dartvo  imaaeaoa  eawluBMals  fraas  ihit 
opiaioa,  ia  the  shape  of  a  popular  belief,  told  the  vat 
gar,  that,  if  they  did  aol  believe  ia  tbe  Bible»  they  waold 
be  daaiaed  to  all  eteraity ;  aad  baraed,  iaspriaoaed,  aad 
poisetiod  all  the  aahiaoaed  aad  UBcoaaaclod  ia^aima 
who  ocraaionally  aroae.  They  still  oppress  theas,  aa  Car 
aa  the  people,  BOW  becoBM  BBore  ealighleaod,  will  allow. 

The  belief  ia  all  tUt  the  Bible  coolaiaa,  ia  callod 
Chriaiiaaity.  A  Remaa  goveraor  of  Jadaa.  at  the  !■• 
slaacm  of  a  primt  led  amb,  cracified  a  asaa  railed  Isias 
eighlsea  ccalurim  ago.  lie  was  a  aaaa  of  para  liiib  ^^^ 
desirad  lo  rsscae  his  couatrywiua  from  Ike  tyiaaay  of 
their  barbaroua  aad  degradiag  aupersiiliaas.  Tke 
asoa  fate  of  all  who  desire  lo 
hiai.  Tbe  rabble,  at  the  iastigatioa  of  the  < 
maadoil  hia  deaik,  altkougk  hia  vary  judge 
ackaowlodgaaeat  of  kia  iaaoeaace.  iesos 
to  tkekoaoaroftkaiGodwiikwkombai 
coufoaaded.  It  iaof  importaacc.  therefore,  to  distiggaiJi 
bttwosii  the  preieaded  character  of  this  beiqg  aa  iha 
Soa  of  God  aad  the  Savioar  of  the  world,  aad  hb  ibbI 
eharoctsr  as  a  man,  who,  lor  a  vaia  attempt  to  rsfiofBi 
the  world,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  that  overbearing 
tyraaay  which  has  siacc  so  long  desolated  the  uaisarMi 
ia  his  asBM;  Whibi  the  one  is  a  hypocritical  daaaoa, 
who  anaouaem  hiosaelf  aa  the  God  of  rnmpoaiina  aad 
peace,  evaa  wliilal  be  olrelchos  forth  his  blood-nd  hiad 
wiik  the  aaofd  of  discord  ta  ^lasia  the  eactf^  having  oi^ 
fcssedly  devised  thb  scheme  of  deeolif ioa  ftf  jj^i 
the  other  stands  iB  the  foreamst  list  of  those  irnff^A^ 
who  have  died  in  the  glorioas  asartyrdom  of  BkarCy, 
aad  have  braved  torture,  coalempt,  aad  povariy,  ia  Iha 
caiMBof  safhtriag 

The  vulgar,  ever  ia 
the  cradfixioo  of  Jeaaa  waa  a 
Tesliaioaia  of  aairacles,  so  freqacal  ia  iiasnlighlsaid 
ages,  were  aot  waaiiag  lo  prove  that  he  vmaaaaoihiaf 
diviaa.  This  belief,  rolliag  throogh  the  lapse  of  ^ss. 
met  with  Ike  rsveriea  of  Plaio  oad  Ike  reaseaiafi  of 
Arisioda,  oad  aoqaiiad  force  aad  cxiaal,  aalil  Iha 
diviaicy  of  Jesaa  bacaBM  a  (logBia,  which  li  diapsua  «M 
death,  wkiek  to  doabt  waa  iafamy. 

Ortoaiafly  ia  aow  the  aHahlished  rsUgioa;  be  who 
attempts  lo  ioipvga  it,  amsi  be  eoaMaiad  la.  behold 
mardersrs  aad  traitofB  lake  pracodeace  of  kirn  ia  pok- 
lic opiaioa:  thoagh,  if  hia  gcaiua be eiiaal  to kiS4 
and  aasisied  by  a  peculiar  coalitioa  of 
future  agm  oaay  exalt  him  to  a  divinity, 
others  in  bis  name,  as  be  was  peiaccaled  in  ika 
kia  predeceaior  in  the  homage  of  the  world. 

The  same  meana  that  have  supporlcd  every  other 
popular  belief,  have  aupporled  Christianity.  War,  ii^ 
priMmaMBt,  aasasiiBatioB,  aad  falsehood  i  deeds  of  aao- 
ampled  aad  incomparable  atrocity  have  made  it  what 
it  is.  Tke  blood  shed  by  the  voiarim  of  the  God  of 
mercy  aad  peace,  siacc  the  celablishBieBt  of  his  rsligioa, 
would  probably  suffice  lo  drawa  all  other  sectarim 
OB  the  habitable  gbbe.  We  derive  from  oar 
a  faith  thus  fostered  aad  supported :  we  quarrel, 
cule,  aad  bale  for  its  maintirnance.    Evea 
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UnverniiKfDt  wliirli,  whilst  it  infrin|;es  the  very  right  of 
thiiimhl  and  tiicach,  hoaHts  of  permitting  tlie  liberty  of 
tlie  prrM,  •  man  i»  pilloried  and  imprisonetl  became  he 
in  H  dniiit,  and  no  one  mine*  lii«  voice  in  llie  indi|piatioa 
nf  niitrn(;itt  humanity.  But  it  i«  ever  a  proof  that  the 
faUu'hoAil  nf  n  pmpoAilion  n  felt  by  thoM  who  ute  coer- 
cion, not  n*a»nnint;,  to  prooiiru  ttii  admiiwion ;  and  a 
dinpntMoniti*  olMM'nrrr  would  fuel  hiiniielf  more  power- 
fully inlrrmiMi  in  favour  nf  a  man,  who,  depending  on 
llie  truth  <if  bin  upiuionH,  NUiply  stated  his  reasons  for 
riitrrliiininQ  thorn,  than  in  that  of  his  aggressor,  who 
daringly  avowing  his  unwillingncis  or  incapacity  to 
an«wiT  tlu'm  by  aigument.  prociH*ded  to  repriM  the 
enrrgini  and  bnmk  the  spirit  of  their  promulgator 
by  iluil  lorlnn*  and  imprisonment  whose  infliction  he 
could  com  ma  lid. 

Anabigy  sci*mii  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  as,  like 
ollH'r  nynloiiM,  ilhristianiiy  has  arisen  and  augmented, 
an  liki*  ibctu  it  will  dcc.iy  and  |H*riAh :  that,  as  violence, 
dnrkiii'wi.  and  diHvit,  not  rea^nntiig  and  |iersuasioa,  have 
prorunM  ilm  iidiiii<iiinn  amniig  mankind,  so,  when  en- 
lhnsi:i»ui  \tA*  luMidcil,  and  lime,  that  infallible  con- 
intvoiior  of  r,iliu>  opiitinna.  ha»  invnlwil  its  pretended 
rviilcncca  in  ibc  d.irkni-M  of  antiquity,  it  will  become 
oImmiIcIi*,  ihiit  Milton'^  pttcm  ubine  will  give  permanency 
lo  till*  riMiii'iiibr.iu«v  of  itn  abMinlities ;  and  that  men 
will  Uugh  as  biMiiily  .il  gr.icc,  faith.  nHlempiion.  ami 
mi{;ina|  sin.  as  ihry  now  do  at  ibr  niot.tiiioq^boses  of 
Jupiter,  the  miiaclc*  of  Romish  Mini»,  the  efficacy  of 
wiU'liciMri.  and  ihr  a|«pcanincc  el  dcparict)  spirit*. 

IUaI  the  t^hiitiian  r«>ligion  common^'^sl  and  coniinaed 
by  tile  mew  fmxN'  of  r«Mt4^nin(:  .tnd  |HTMtaMon.  tlie  pr^- 
i*«itili||  aiialogx  would  b«*  in  tduuvkiMo  W^  should  never 
spci  ulitt-  on  U»o  fuliuv  obwIcUHcvi  of  a  sxstcm  pt«r- 
ti'i  ll\    t  ouloiuiiltli'   !•*    uihm*   AwA  n^a^^u  -    il  «ould 


lieve;  whereM  the  mind  can  only  beliere  that  which 
it  thinks  true.  A  human  being  can  only  be  supposed 
accountable  for  those  actions  which  are  influenced  bv 
his  wilL  But  belief  is  utterly  diatinct  from  and  uncon- 
necled  with  volition  :  it  is  the  apprehenaion  of  the  agrce> 
mcnt  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  that  compose  aay 
proposition.  Belief  is  a  passion,  or  involnntary  open- 
tion  of  the  mind,  and,  like  otlier  paaaions,  its  iniemitv 
is  precisely  proportionate  to  the  defn'ecft  of  excitemenL 
Volition  is  essential  to  merit  or  demerit.  But  the  Chm- 
tbn  religion  attaclies  the  highest  poaaible  degrees  of 
merit  and  demerit  to  tliat  which  is  wrorthy  of  Deitber. 
and  which  is  totally  unconnected  wtih  the  pecniiar 
fruity  of  the  mind,  whose  presence  is  essential  to  tlieir 
being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to  reform  the  world:  had 
an  all-wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  more  improhabk 
than  that  il  should  liave  failed  :  omniscience  wouU  ia- 
fallibly  have  foreseen  the  inutility  of  a  scheme  which 
eiperience  demonstrates,  lo  this  age,  to  liave  been  ai- 
lerly  unsuccenful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  neceasitv  of  aupplicatiBf 
the  Deity.  Prayer  m.iy  be  consiilered  under  two  poiaa 
of  view; — as  an  endeavour  tu  clunge  the  inientiomaf 
Cod,  or  as  a  formal  testimony  of  our  obedience,  let 
ihe  former  case  supposes  that  the  caprices  of  a  liniinl 
intelli(;ence  can  occasionally  instruct  the  Creator  of  ibe 
worid  how  to  reinil4<«  the  uniTerse :  and  the  latter,  i 
certain  dtrgrce  of  servility  analo^^ous  to  the  IotjIiv  ie- 
niauded  by  earthly  tyrants.  Obedience  indeed  is  ooir 
the  pitiful  and  cowardly  v);oiism  of  hixu  who  thinks  iha: 
lie  can  do  something  better  tlun  rv.uon. 

Christi.iuiiy.  like  all  other  reii(:icn^  rest*  upon  xuri- 
cle«.  pioph«.vie».  and  martyrdou.*.  No  rct«zioa  e%a 
e&i>ied.  >klii«:li  had  not    its  prc^Kei*.  ies  atmuni  min- 


•■iidiui'  «o  louj;  A1  ib.*\  vndmwl .  it  wouid  bo  a  tnilh  a*  '  *"''■'*•  *«>»1-    al»0«e  ail.   civ«d«  of  dciotee»  wno  vouu 
iiidi^piiiiM,-   i«  Uio  lichi  ot  (bo  Mir.  1*^0  ciimin.il:tv  of '  ^"  |Mii*.nily  ihe  mo^  iiorr.Me  torture*  lo  pivve  ;s 
iiiiiiilit.  .,u,|  ,.ili.i  I  II  )H.  >\h.«^  .^(.loiuv.  d.'ivpitin>:  iMi  '  ^"*^^"l*«^i'y-     It  *l«ou'.J  j[}.vcu-   ir.ii  ia   ro  ra«enBi 
,Mii   oi|;.uii   W't'u  .lit. I  iil»u\i'   ^iiii.iiioi^S  onixi  icinain  '  "'**-"'*™'"-*''"l^  niua  su^r!irTtl<  to  i.'.f  jTc usl: cm^s*  vl  i 
t«  kiio%\|i,||;, ,1    i«  «iii«|.i,ii%i\   M»    I,. Pi',   ,is  n-..tn  In  man.  ',  miracle.     A  mii3.:.e  i>  ^a  irfra;;;--    rf  sa:.:-vs  liv. 
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iitoilt-i.Ut- ii«  obMut.i.x  III  iit.nni.iiitin.;  i'kmm.  i'..\i.  had     ^-'^'^i  bre  ik*   iI:rou.  1.  i^  ■    .  -x   :i  r;::ir?    i.- i:  ;.*  mv 
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lb.    t.liiiiiiAn  r.  ■.::i»>r.   r.'«fr   .■'.^i:;.'.    '  .n<-  i*.  vA.irK-.   ;:  '  uon.  ihf  *»ii- ret  «f  UDi:rav.=.,f  •s:-.«.Kir.  i2*c  ca^^ 
I    otiil.l  n. :  rt:n  ^..\^:  rii^.v'!    ."^n  %"  f«b:c  a  i  "ti  ji,:     4r--x  '       M  ijc«e<  rc^o.re  L'ica»:-'t«^    isrc  -.^ri    ^•»^.c^m'w  'mt^ 
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instances  of  men  deceiving  others  either  from  Tanity  or 
interest,  or  themselves  being  deceived  by  the  limitedness 
of  their  views  and  their  ignorance  of  natural  causes : 
but  where  is  the  accredited  case  of  God  having  come 
upon  earth,  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  creations?  There 
would  be  something  truly  wonderful  in  the  appearance 
of  a  Qhost ;  but  the  assertion  of  a  child  that  he  saw  one 
as  he  passed  through  the  church-yard  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  less  mimculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead 
body  to  life  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this  tact  rest  his 
claim  to  being  considered  the  son  of  God; — the  Hu- 
nuae  Society  restores  drov;ned  persons,  and  because 
it  makes  no  my«ttery  of  the  method  it  employs,  its  mem- 
bers are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God.  All  that  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  from  our  ignorance  of  tlie  cause 
of  anv  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it :  had  (he  Blexi- 
cans  attended  to  this  simple  rale  when  they  heard  the 
cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  have  consi- 
dered llicm  as  gods :  the  experiments  of  modem  che- 
mistry would  have  defied  the  wisest  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  have  accounted  for  them 
nn  natural  principles.  An  author  of  strong  common 
sense  has  observed,  that  •  a  miracle  is  no  mtocle  at 
second-hand;*  he  might  have  added,  that  a  miracle  is 
no  miracle  in  any  case ;  for  until  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  natural  causes,  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
others. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of 
Christianity — Prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a 
certain  event,  in  which  this  event  is  foreloM;  how 
could  the  prophet  have  foreknown  it  without  inspira- 
tion? how  could  he  have  been  inspired  without  God? 
The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of  Moses 
and  llosea  on  the  dispersion  of  (he  Jews,  and  that  of 
Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  (he  Messiah.  The 
prophecy  of  Moses  is  a  collection  of  every  possible 
cursing  and  blessing;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  mar- 
vellous that  the  one  of  dispersion  should  have  been  ful- 
lilled,  that  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  if,  out 
of  all  these,  none  should  have  taken  effect.  In  Deu- 
tiTonomy,  chap,  xxvtii,  ver.  64*  where  Moses  explicitly 
fi>ictells  the  dispersion,  he  states  that  they  shall  there 
serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone  :  « And  tlie  Lord  shall 
scatter  thee  among  ail  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the 
earth  even  to  the  other,  and  there  tiioH  thalt  serve 
othrr  godsf  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known,  even  gods  of  wood  and  stone.*  The  Jews  are 
at  this  day  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  religion. 
Moses  also  declares  that  they  shall  be  subjected  to  these 
causes  for  disobedience  to  his  ritual :  '  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  if  thou  will  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  f.ord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  the  command- 
ments and  statutes  which  I  command  you  this  day, 
that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake 
tliee.o  Is  this  the  real  reason?  The  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  ch:ipiers  of  (losea  are  a  piece  of  immodest  confes- 
sion. The  indelicate  type  might  apply  in  a  hundred 
senses  to  a  hundred  things.  The  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah  is  more  explicit,  yet  it  does  not  exceed  in 
chNirness  the  oracles  of  Delphos.  The  historical  proof, 
ihaC  Moses,  Isaiah  and  llosea  did  write  when  they  are 
siiid  to  have  written,  is  far  from  being  clear  and  cir- 
cumstantial. 

Hut  prophecy  requires  proof  in   its  character  as  a 
miracle;  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man  fore- 


knew future  events  from  God,  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  he  neither  could  know  them  by  his  own  exertioBS, 
nor  that  tlie  writings  which  contain  the  prediction  could 
potnbly  have  been  fabricated  after  the  event  pretended 
to  be  foretold.  It  is  more  probable  that  writings, 
pretending  to  divine  inspiration,  should  have  been  hbri- 
cated  after  the  fulfilment  of  their  pretended  prediction, 
than  that  they  should  have  really  been  divinely  inspired; 
when  we  consider  that  the  latter  supposition  makes 
God  at  once  the  creator  of  the  human  mind  and  igno- 
rant of  its  primary  powers,  particularly  as  we  have 
numberless  instances  of  false  religions,  and  forged  pro- 
phecies of  things  long  past,  and  no  accredited  case  of 
God  having  conversed  with  men  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  description  of  an  event  might 
have  foregone  its  occurrence;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  as  many  men, 
not  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  have  ne- 
vertheless, in  this  sense,  prophesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yd  he  uttered  this  remarkable  predic- 
tion :  •  The  despotic  government  of  France  is  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  a  revolution  is  fost  approach- 
ing; that  revolution,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  radical  and 
sanguinary.*  This  appeared  in  the  letters  of  the  pro- 
phet long  before  the  accomplishment  of  this  wonderful 
prediction.  Now,  have  these  particulars  come  to  pass, 
or  have  they  not?  If  they  have,  how  could  the  Earl 
have  foreknown  them  without  inspiration  ?  If  we  admit 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  on  testimony  such  as 
thia,  we  must  admit,  on  the  same  strength  of  evit 
that  God  has  affixed  the  highest  rewards  to  bdlef, 
the  eternal  tortures  of  the  nevei^ying  worm  to  di^ 
belief;  both  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  in- 
voluntary. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  depends  on 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Theologians  divide 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  modes  of  operation.  The  latter  is  tup- 
posed  to  be  that  which  inspired  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles;  and  the  former  to  be  the  grace  of  God,  which 
summarily  makes  known  the  truth  of  his  revelation,  to 
those  whose  mind  is  fitted  for  its  reception  by  a  sub- 
missive perusal  of  his  word.  Persons  convinced  in  this 
manner,  can  do  any  thing  but  account  for  their  convic- 
tion, describe  the  time  at  which  it  happened,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to 
enter  the  mind  by  other  channeb  than  those  of  the 
senses,  and  therefore  professes  to  be  superior  to  reason 
founded  on  their  experience. 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulness  or  possibility  of 
a  divine  revelation,  unless  we  demolish  the  foundations 
of  all  human  knowledge,  it  is  requisite  that  our  reason 
should  previously  demonstrate  its  genuineness;  for, 
before  we  extinguish  the  steady  ray  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  discover  whether  we 
cannot  do  without  their  assistance,  whether  or  no  there 
be  any  other  which  may  suffice  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  life :  ■  for,  if  a  man  is  to  be  inspired  upon 
all  occasions,  if  he  is  to  be  sure  of  a  thing  because  he  is 
sure,  if  tlic  ordinary  operations  of  the  spirit  are  not  to 
be  considered  very  extraordinary  modes  of  demonstra- 
tion, if  enthusiasm  is  to  usurp  the  place  of  proof,  and 
madness  that  of  sanity,  all  reasoning  is  superfluous. 

'  See  Loeke'i  Euay  on  the  Hanan  Cndenuadlas,  book  It^  dia^. 
six,  on  Enthetiaua. 
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I 


above  the  Iwd  of  li»  fellow  aniinah.  But  ilie •tops  thai 
h.iTc  liccn  uiken  are  irrvvncablc.  Ttie  whole  of  liuin^n 
a«'ieiice  i%  com\tuMrd  in  one  qncfttinn : — Mow  ean  ihe 
aHvanlaQea  of  inlrllect  and  ciiiltration  In*  rei-onrilcit 
wilh  ihe  libiTlv  and  pure  pIcuMire^  of  naiurJl  life? 
i  How  cm  wo  take  (lie  Ixmefits  and  njcct  ilie  evils  of 
llnw  pi  liti  a  l.in(;iiii{>.*  14  ftpokcn  liy  all  (his?  Pronie-  '  ilie  Kyttrm,  whic*h  i«  nnw  ind-ruo^fn  wiili  dl  die  lihre)^ 
Uii-iis  who  n-prvMnts  the  lium.in  rao*^  cffeetcil  ^mic  '  of  our  hniii;? — I  hvlicrc  (h.it  ahsiiniTioi  from  animal 
I'.ri'.it  ili.ui|;i- in  tin*  rendition  of  ItiH  nature,  and  appliitl  food  and  spirilunu^  li(|uor>  would  in  a  friMt  nicMure 
liiv  III  riiliii.iry  piirpo«r«;  thuK  inventinn  au  expedient  .  capjfit.ite  u»  for  (he  Miluiion  of  ilii4ini|iortan(  qumtiuD. 
for  «rrit'niii:;  fnini  hpi  diii^*UKt  the  horrom  of  llie  sham-  {  ll  i«  true,  Ui.it  uu-nldl  Jiud  liotlily  dt.Tau(;eniriit  is 
ldi>».  Finni  thit  moment  hi«  «iiaU  were  devoucvil  hy  attrihul.ihL-  in  p:irl  to  oiIut  di>%-ij(ions  from  rectitude 
l)io  luliiiii'  (if  dJMMM.'.     It  conKumM  his  beim;  in  cirerv  '  •*Dd  ujture  than  lhf»e  whirli  ronn-m  diet.     Tlir  nii^ 

•      I 

«lij|N*  (if  111  IiMili<uimeand  iolinile  variety,  iodurin(;  the  '  lakes  rlierislied  by  Mirii-ty  le^pedin^  the  connvrtiun  of 
Miul-«|uelhii';  Mnkini;^  of  premature  and  violent  death,     the  »i*«vft,  wlicnre  the  luiM'ry  .ind  dixeaMAof  nus-itislied 


All  «icc  .irrsi*  fnim  the  moi  of  hnliliful   innocence 
Tyranny.  Mipcr\iiii»n,  ctnuncfto,  sod  incqiulily,  were 


reliliacy.  uncnjo\int;  prostitution,  and  the  preni-iinre 
■  arrival  of  pnlu-rty  oecvstarily  i>priog;  (he  putrid  ainio- 


then  tiiAt  kiiomn,  when  reason  vainly  atfempteA  to  sphere  of  crowded  ritiet  |  llie  i-ihablions  of  iliemieal 
fuidc  I  III' w.inderinp^  of  evircrba  ted  passion.  I  conclude  I  priN*tfmes  ;  the  muftliDg  of  nnr  bodfcs  in  superlluous 
(liio  pirt  (if  the  iiubicft  witli  aa  extract  from  Mr  New-  1  appan'l ;  the  alisunl  treatment  of  infants  :— ail  thc^ 


I 


Ion's  Dcfenrc  df  Ve{;et.ible  Re(;imen.  from  whom  I 
hate  iNirrowcd  this  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Pto- 
nii-lhi-iis. 

•  Mikint^  allowance  for  such  transpoiirioB  of  lb« 
evfrnl*  of  the  :ill«7;(try  as  (ima  might  prodnco  ofter  the 
impitrt.int  tiutliA  wen*  for|^len,  which  lUs  portion  of 
tlir  .inricni  ntyth(>lo|*y  was  intended  to  mmmit,  the 
drift  of  t)if  faille  M.vnih  to  lie  (hi*  — M.'in  at  hit  creation 


and  innumerable  olhcr  caUMs,  contribute  tbcir  mito  to 
the  ma«s  of  human  e\il. 

Coiuparalive  anatomy  lnclie«  us  that  man  memUes 
fmniTorous  anim.iU  in  evcfy  lhinf[,  and  carnivorous  in 
notliin}* ;  he  Iiu4  neitlMr  riaws  whrn'with  to  sciir  hb 
prey,  nor  distinrC  and  poioled  teeth  to  tear  the  livin(* 
fibre.  A  Mandarin  of  the  first  chiis,  with  naiU  (wo 
inches  lonj;,  would  prolMbiy  find  (hem  alone  inefficient 


was  rndowc'il  with  the  (*ifi  of  perpet  nil  youth;  (hat  in,    to  bold  e^en  a  haie.     After  every  »u  birr  fui;e  of  glut- 
lie  W.I4  noi  formed  to  tie  a  kirklv  MifferiOQ  cnoinre  as  1  lon\,  (lie  hull  niu*t  be  dii;radi*d  into  tlie  01,  and  llie 
i»e  n«»w  »•«  hiui,  but  to  enjoy  hc.ilih,  and  tosiak  by  slow 
d'i;r«'es  into  (he  bovim  of  bis  parent  earth,  withoul  di^ 
raM>  (ir  p.iin.     Promrtliru^  first  taught  the  nw  of  ani- 


ram  into  the  wether,  bv  an  iinn.ilural  and  inbyman 
operition,  tb.it  the  ll  icrid  libn;  may  offer  a  hialer 
n-siMinre  m  relM-IIiou«  n  iture.     ll  is  only  by  •oflcning' 


ni-il  ftMMt  primim  bdirni  occidit  Tronietbeus  •)  and  of  and  di^;ui«iiif;  df-iil  lli-sh  by  riilin:irv  pr<'pjratiiin,  tlul 
lire.  With  whirb  to  n-ndiT  it  more  di(;e«lible  and  pb-as-  it  i^  reiidi-red  fcn»replili|i*  tif  maMication  or  di|;nilion  ; 
io|;  t'l  Ihe  LiKie.  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  the  i;otU,  |  and  that  die  aiisht  i»f  i(s  blofhly  juiue«  and  raw  horror 
fiiri.-viiii|;  the  con^'-ipirnei'^  of  ibev*  inventions,  were  j  dne^  not  eseite  iniob-rable  ln.ilkin|S  and  disgust.  I«t 
aiiiUM'd  (If  iriitated  jt  tlif  hhort-Mghteil  devices  of  tlw  tlf  ailvnrate  of  anim.il  food  fmre  hiniM'lf  to  a  decisjve 
11*  wly-formcil  ( leature.  .iml  left  him  (o  etperienre  iIm-  >  es|tfiiiiirnt  on  iL*  titiicM,  aiid.asPlntarrh  recommendii  ' 
s.u[  I  lfr-<  t^  of  tbtni.     Thirst,  tlie  nere«ury  ronromtt.int    I'Mr  a  b«in(;  l.imb  with  his  lii-lh,  and  ]tlun(;ini;  bisliead 

intu  iu  «it.ilv  ^like  bis  lhirs(  «ith  the  Meaming  blood  ; 

when  fresh  from  the  dird  of  horror,  lei  him  levert  to 
fiirf.'ili-il  till'  iiiestiinable  |;if(  of  lieallli  wbii-h  he  had  '  tlie  irniiiklible  inotinet^  of  nature  ili.il  would  rise  Hi 
i.-i  •!« Ill  f rum  lii'jti.  11:  be  iN-c.uiiediaeoKd,  the  partaker 'jiidi'menl  against  it,  and  s-iy,  >'.i lure  formed  me  fnr 
(•f  J  prit-ariniis  e«»ience,  and  no  longer  descended  suth  wurk  u  l]ii«.  Then,  and  iln.-n  only,  would  lie  be 
«J(iwly  to  \tin  ];ra«e.*  ' 


t>f  .1  Ib-sb  diet.H  'iMTh.ips  of  all  diet  vitiated  by  rulin.iry 
|>rrpar  iiinn,',  •  enMinl ;  water  wa« rrvtrted  to,  and  mm 


Biii  jitil  iJiM-ii*  In  Ininry  kii--rp^|>, 
\iiil  Mwry  •Iralh  il,  owh  ■ii-n^^^r  lirivJt  ; 
Tin  farv  |ia>«ii<ii*  Ir.iW  llui  IiIih>1  lHg«a, 
.\ii<l  iiirH  a  iiD  n^u  *  hf  iirr  ■■ii|;r— a4R. 


consiMent. 

M.in  resembles  no  rarniTnrous  animal.  There  is  no 
eiei'ption.  nnh-ss  man  In-  «iiif,  to  die  rule  of  lierbivurous 
aiiiiiiaU  hitiii|;  irnulainl  •(■Ion* 

II1C  oranji-iiiaLin:;  perferily  ir«eiiiMi^  man  both  in 

Mm.  an  I  ih-  an.miU  whom  b.T  lias  infi^-ted  witli  bis    «» ^der  ao.l  iiiiiiil..-r  nl  In*  l. .  ih.     1  l.r  nrang-oulanB 

«n.,.lv.oT.lr,.ra.i..ll..  hi*  d.,m.ni«n.  are.di.nr  dis..*..!.  '  "» «»'^'  '"•»^«  ai.ib.n,K.m...|.b..m  i.f  ilir  aj--  irib.'.  all  of 

Tb- W.I.I  h.,,T.  the  nm11llnn.1hcMv.11.  and  the  wolf.  ai...  .^'"*»''"  ^'"■"'>  f"M:>*-o.iv     ll.-r motb.rKpe^ 

pi  rfr.  tlv  i-t.  nipt  frnm  niali.lv.  and  i.nahablv  d ill.,  r    '"  ^  "^  •*"""  ''^-  *>"'''*'  ""  'I'^f-  -nt  f.M-l.  m  wh.  Ji 

ffcin  ru.mal  uidm..-,  "i    liiiural  old  a,;.'     But  ih--     ''"^  "»'»'"rv   •  ^i*!- '      »"    »••">•   f'ii|:»vorou*  aoiifniU. 

ll.  mnsii.  hn,:.  ihi.  sImi|mI ^.  indlh. ,:.ar I-     »» •"""    ""''    "'    "'"'"   I""""''  •»"**  '*»**"»«« 

j.'.t   I.,   an  inir.di'.l.-  %,ii..v  of  di.t.niprs;    aa-l.  like  '  •»""-    "^  "'"'       f"-   t'^u»'l '"•  -   ■'»->  ot  IIm  ll 
lb-   .nrriipi.r^    ..f  H-nr   niiiir.-.   ba».-   |.l.>Mr,an*  who    Mi.iim.  1.  t..  iImI  ..l  ll-  .riii -..iitang.  »  greifcr 
tbriv.'.ip.wiil..irinis.rirs      1  be  mm.,  n  miiii-n. -•  »f  man     that  ..f  auN  nb.  r  an I.  ... 

,1     ^  .     .  r       ..     ,« I  .k Till-  iiiii«iin<-%  all'  lU'i  nbiiiir.il  with  inoae  of  iierhH 

i«  liki- Si(  III  «.  .1  MiiM-iitiiiiii-!iri- of  pain .  anil  thi' ma-  ■       ■         "         ' 

ji.ntv  ofli,**j V  .b.om..l  to  p..,.iirv.  d.vM^-,  and     *"^"»-    •"'"'•»-•   ^'"  ''   I"--- "»   *    >■'»»  •urfare  for 

.  run.-,  bav.-  fr.M.n  to  ■  u.v  tin-  iiiU..v%ai.i  ri.nt.  that  l.v  i  ab^'ipH"".  •«"»  bavi  .,i..pl-  ..nd  1 .  IbiUted  cokms.  The 

enaldini;  him  to  rumiimnM  ..i.  In*  m  n-a in  raw.  d  him    « '^"■n  ■»»    '  ''»""G>'  *»""'  "  '"n:*-^  •'«■•"  «»»J'  of  camno- 
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riu-d  .iinl  jiiAiiliufl  the  nicni  fi^rocious  propensities, 
sliniild  li.ivo  alone  l)(H.'n  doomed  essf^ntial;  wliilsi  Cliris- 
li.ins  .lit!  in  tlii!  d.iilv  prartice  of  all  tlioM  liahiut,  which 
hii\c-  iiiftried  wiili  disiMSi!  aiHl  crime,  not  only  the  rc- 
IHnli.iti!  Stilts,  Wul  llicHe  f.ivniirnl  children  of  the  eom- 
iiimi  l-.itlicr's  love?  Oniiiipoteiice  itself  '^ould  not  Mve 
ihi.iii  fi-oin  tliL'  con9equei>ce«  of  tliis  original  and  uni- 
\«.'rM;il  >jn. 

Thvre  is  no  dii^irasc,  bo<Iily  or  mental,  which  adop- 
tion nf  \.'};i;t.'ilile  did  and  pure  w:)Iit  has  not  infallibly 
iiiit!j;,iic-<i,  >hhf;rivcr  the  experinieut  has  been  fairly  tried. 
i>i-hilily  Ih  f^iathially  converted  into  strength,  disease 
iiilfi  licalihrtilm-ss:  madnetw,  in  all  its  hideous  variety, 
from  lite  raviii;;R  of  the  fettered  maniac,  to  the  nnaccoant- 
:i!iIl'  irr.itinii.iliiic»  of  ill  temper,  that  make  a  hell  of 
ddiiicstic-  life,  into  a  calm  and  considerate  evenness  of 
temper,  that  ahiue  mi(;ht  offur  a  certain  pled|;e  of  the 
future  ninr.il  reformaiiun  of  society.     On  a  natural  sys- 
tem nf  diet,  old  a<;c  would  Ik:  our  last  and  our  only 
malady;    the    term   of  our  existence  would   he   pro- 
trii:tc<l ;  we  should  enjr)y   life,  and  no  lon(;er  preclude 
ollii-rs   fnuu   the  enjoyment  of  it;  all  sons:itional  de- 
tii;htH  would  be  innnildy  more  e\(|ui6ilti  and  fierfect; 
llie  very  Hi-use  of  brinj;   would   then   ho  a  continued 
pleasure,  s.uch   as  we    now   feel  it  iu  some  few  and 
.    f.tvuured  mon)enis  of  our  youth.     Ry  all  that  is  sncrfd 
]    iu  our  liop<ss  ft)r  the  hum.in  race.  I  conjure  those  who 
hne   happiursK  and    trutli,  to  {{ivti  a  fair  triul   to  the 
Vf'i;et,ilile  s^Kfcm.     UiMsnuinf*  is  surely  supnrtluous  on 
a  Milijeci  who!u>  merits  an  experience  of  lis  months 
would  M.'t  for  I'Vi-r  at  nst.     But  it  is  only  among  the 
enli;;litcni'd  .uid  honexdiiit  that  so  great  a  sacri  lice  of 
aplMMJle  and  ]>n*juilifi!  can  he  expectixl,  i-vcn  though  its 
nltiniatc  exct  IJcurc  should  not  admit  of  dispute.     It  is 
fonnil  iM^iirr,  by  the  sIiort-Highte«l  victims  of  disease,  to 
palliate  their  torments  by  medicine,  than   to  prevent 
thcMi  by  r.fjiuii'u.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranksare  invariably 
jM-nsual  and  indocile;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  per- 
suaded, tliat  when  the  benefits  of  vegetable  diet  are 
niaihenialically  |iro\ed;  when  it  is  as  clear,  that  those 
wIki  live  naturally  are  exempt  from  premature  denth,  as 
iliat  nim*  i:»  not  one,  the  most  sottish  of  mankind  will  feel 
a  pn.f.;ti'nrti  towards  a  long  ami  tranquil,  contrasted 
wuh  a  slioi  I  auil  painful  life.     (Jn  an  average,   out  of 
Nixiy  pcrvms,  four  die  in  three  years.     Hopes  arc  enter- 
tained that.iu  .\pril  \^i\.  askiiement  will  be  given,  that 
sixty  persons,  all  having  lived  more  than  three  yean*  on 
vegctaldcs  and   pure  waiirr,  are  ilien  in  perfect  health. 
.Mor,;  than  two  yi.-ars  h  ive  now  elapsetl  ;  not  one  ofUwm 
hit\  divd;  no  such  exiiui|de  will  be  found  in  anv  sixty 
pirrsMus  taken  at   random.     Sevitnl'.m    ppptons  of  all 
ajfes  filic  f.iiiilli»-s  of  Fb-  I.aud>  auii  .Mr  Newton)  have 
livi-d  for  s*-vi;u  years  on  tliis  iliei  without  a  death,  and 
alnioNf  without  the  sii'ihttrnt  ilhnrsK.     Surely,   when  we 
<-ons!di,T  that  some   of  these  were  infants,   and  one  a 
martyr  to  asthma  now  Ui-arly  subdued,  we  may  clinU 
|fn|;c  any  si:\i;iitL'i-n  persons  liken  at  random  iu  this  city 
to  eviiiliit  a  parallel  ca-M*.     Thus*;  ulio  have  liettn  exeit- 
«.'d  to  iiueilinu  tlie  reclilmletif  i-sLiltliMlirrl  habits  of  diet, 
bv  lli'jv.'  loose  remarks,  should  ton.sull  Mr  Neulnu's  lu- 
riiiniMis  and  eloquent  esN^iy.  > 

V-  li<:n  \\wM'.  proofs  come  fairly  before  the  world,  and  . 
are  ejeariy  seen   by  all  who  uuderstrnd  arilhmctic,  it 

■  •  fli'iiira  III  >aiurc,   or  Drfi-ace  of  VogtuLle  RcjlBea.*     Ox- 
<K1I.   iSii. 


is  scarcely  pmsible  that  abstinence  from  aliments  de- 
monstrably pernicious  should  not  become  unirersitl. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  proselytes,  so  will  be 
the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  when  a  thousand  pers4)ns 
can  be  produced,  living  on  vcget.ibles  and  distilled  water, 
who  hare  lo  dread  no  disciise  but  old  age,  the  world  will 
lie  comp<dled  to  regard  animal  Hesli  and  fermented 
liquors  as  slow  but  ceri.iin  poisons.  Tlic  change 
which  would  l>e  proiluced  by  simpler  hnbiu  on  political 
economy  is  suflicicnlly  remarkable.  The  monopolising 
eater  of  animal  Mosh  would  no  longer  destroy  his  con- 
slilution  by  devouring  an  acre  at  a  meal,  and  many 
loaves  of  brea<l  would  cease  lo  contribute  to  gout,  mad- 
ness and  apoplexy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  a 
dram  of  gin,  when  appcaung  the  long-protracted  famine 
of  the  hard-working  peasant's  hungry  babes.  The 
quantity  of  nutritious  vegetable  matter,  consumed  in 
faitenin^  the  carcase  of  an  ox,  would  afford  ten  limes 
the  sustenance,  undcpraving  indeed,  and  incapable  oP 
generating  disease,  iJF  gathered  immediately  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  The  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
habiiablc  glolie  are  now  actually  cultivated  by  men  for 
animals,  at  a  delay  and  waste  of  aliment  absolutely  in- 
capable of  calculation.  It  it  only  the  wealthy  that  can, 
to  any  great  degree,  even  now,  indulge  the  unnatural 
craving  for  dead  flesh,  and  tliey  pay  for  t)ie  gfcater 
liix-nce  of  the  privilege  by  subji>ction  to  supernumerary 
diseases.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  tliat  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  great  reform,  would  instfn»ibly  become 
agricultural;  commerce,  with  all  its  vice,  selfishness 
and  corrupii<m,  would  gradually  decline;  more  natural 
liabiis  would  produce  gentler  manners,  and  the  ex- 
cessive complication  of  |iolitical  relations  woidd  I»e 
so  far  simplifieil,  that  every  individual  might  feel  and 
understand  why  he  lovcil  his  country,  and  took  a 
personal  interest  in  its  welfare.  How  would  England, 
for  example,  depend  on  the  caprices  of  foreign  nilors, 
if  she  contained  within  herself  all  the  necessaries, 
and  despised  whatever  they  posscfted  of  the  luxuries 
of  life?  How  could  they  starve  her  into  compliance 
with  their  views?  Of  what  consetpience  would  it  be 
that  they  refused  to  take  her  woollen  manufactures, 
when  large  and  fertile  tracts  of  tlie  island  ceased  to 
be  allotted  to  the  waste  of  pasturage?  On  a  natural 
system  of  diet,  we  sliouUl  reipiire  no  spicei  from  India ; 
no  wines  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Fr.ince,  or  ALideira; 
none  of  those  multitudinous  articles  of  luxury,  for 
which  every  corner  of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  wll^fa 
are  the  caus(r«  of  so  much  individual  rivalsliip,  aneh 
calamitous  and  sanguinary  national  disputes.  In  the 
bihtory  of  mo<lcru  times,  the  avarice  of  comnerciKl 
monopoly,  no  less  than  the  ambition  of  wciik  and  wick- 
ed c1iief»,  seems  to  have  fomented  the  universal  discord, 
to  have  addtnl  stubbornness  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets, 
and  indocility  lo  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let  it 
ever  be  reuieml»ered,  that  it  ih  the  direct  influence  of 
commerce  to  make  the  interval  between  the  richest  an<l 
the  pnori>t  man  wider  and  mme  unconquerable.  lA.t 
it  be  remem)ien:d,  that  it  is  a  foe  to  every  thing  of  real 
worth  and  excellence  in  the  human  character.  The 
oilious  anil  disiyusiingaristtnciacy  of  wealth  is  built  upon 
the  ruinsof  all  that  is  ;;oud  in  chivalry  or  rrpublicauism; 
and  luxury  is  the  forerunner  of  a  barlKiiisni  Scarce 
capable  of  cure.  \t>  it  inipov>ilile  to  realize  a  Male  of 
soi-icty,  where  all  the  energies  of  man  shall  be  directed 
to  the  production  of  his  solid  UA\\^'vvMS)<k\   V1ii\\jLve\'*\^'^ 
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this  advantage  (the  object  of  all  political  tpcciilalion) 
I  be  in  any  decree  attainable,  it  in  attainable  only  by  a 
j  community,  which  holds  out  no  factitious  incentives  to 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  few,  and  which  is  inter- 
nally oq;ani/ed  for  the  liberty,  security  ami  comfort 
of  the  many.  None  must  be  entrusted  with  power 
(and  money  is  the  completcst  species  of  power)  who 
do  not  stand  ]>ledged  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the 
(*eneral  l>ene(it.  Rut  the  use  of  animal  (lesli  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  directly  militates  with  this  equality  of 
the  ri(;hts  of  man.  The  peasant  cannot  {^ratify  these 
fashionable  cravings  without  leaving  his  family  to  ! 
I  starve.  Without  disease  and  war,  those  sweeping  cur- 
i  tailcrs  of  population,  pasturage  would  include  a  waste 
j  too  great  to  be  afforded.  The  labour  requisite  to  sup- 
!  ^rt  a  family  is  far  lighter  <  than  is  usually  supposed. 
I  Tltc  peasantry  work,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  nriktorracy,  the  army,  and  the  manufacturers. 

The  advantage  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  obviously  greater 
than  that  of  any  other.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  To  remedy  the  abuses  of  legislation,  before  we 
annihilate  the  propensities  by  which  they  are  produced, 
is  lo  suppose,  that  by  taking  away  the  effect,  the  cause 
will  cease  to  operate.  But  the  efticacy  of  this  system 
dapcnds  entirely  on  the  prosclylism  of  individiuls,  and 
grounds  its  merits,  as  a  benefit  to  the  community,  upon 
the  total  change  of  the  dietetic  habits  in  its  nieml>ert. 
It  procee<ls  securely  from  a  number  of  particular  cases 
to  one  that  is  universal,  and  has  this  advantage  over 
the  contrary  mode,  that  one  error  does  not  invalidate 
all  that  has  gone  before. 

Let  not  too  murh  however  be  expected  from  this 
spteiu.  The  heallliiest  among  us  is  not  exempt  from 
hcrodilary  discus;.  The  mot>l  Ayiinnctrical,  athletic,  and 
long-livod,  in  a  being  incxpreitsibly  inferior  to  what  he 
would  have  bi.*en,  had  not  the  uimaiural  habits  of  his 
anci.-^itoi-s  aocumnlated  for  liiui  a  certain  portion  of 
m:il:idv  and  deformity.  In  the  most  perfcrl  Kpccimen 
of  rivilj/i'fl  man.  something  is  still  found  wanting  by 
the  pliy!»ioloj^ir;il  critic,  (hn  a  return  to  nature,  then, 
inslautuncouHly  emlirate  ])ru<lispoHitions  ihal  have  been 
blowly  taking  root  in  liie  silence  of  innumerable  ages? — 
Indubitably  not.  All  that  1  contend  for  is,  that  from 
the  moment  of  the  relinquishing  all  unnatural  habits, 
no  new  disease  i:%  generated  ;  and  that  llie  pix*d imposition 
to  hereditary  maladies  gradually  perishes,  for  want  of 
its  accustomed  supply.  In  cases  of  rousumption,  can- 
!  cer.  gonl,  asthma,  and  scrofula,  such  is  the  invariable  ' 
tendency  of  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  pure  water.  i 

Those  who  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks  to  give  ' 
I    the  vegetable  system  a  fair  trial,  thoidd,  in  the  first 
1   place,  date  tlie  conimi^nreuient  of  their  practice  from 

the  moment  of  their  ronviction.  All  depends  upon  ■ 
1  breaking  through  a  pcrniriouH  habit  resolutely  and  at  " 
j  once.  l>r  Trotter  ^  asserts,  that  no  drunkard  was  v^nt  I 
■    reformed  by  gradually  reliuquiihing  his  dnun.   Animal 


I  '  II  b3<  com*'  un  !cr  i],r  anihor't  rx^xTiruiv,  thai  »oni*«  of  iba 
work  in  .11  on  nn  fnlunLiucni  in  \iirtb  W.il»;,  *l,o,  in  con.i-iiuRncf 
nf  lliit  iit.-ihililTof  liic  |tr(>|iricli»r  lt>  pny  ilfui,  M:M<ini  nH*"i«ni  lh«>ir 
wa;;rii,  havv  ku|)|>  rti-il  lar.;r- l.tmilii-ii  l>y  niliirniin|;  i>irt«||  k|>oi«  of 

I    «li:rilii|frouDil  by  niiMiiilt,;lil.     In  ilio  noir-*  in  Prail'*  i>rN<ni,    .  RrMil  ! 

;    of  iht*  l*0(ir,'  U  an  ar.-onni  of  un   inilnttiiniM  l.ilioiiri>r,  «bo,   by 
wurkin.]  in  a  kinall  i;ar«lfii.  bf fun'  anil  aficr  lii«  lidj'*  task,  aUalDetl  ■ 
tu  an  rnviabli-  4iai*'  nf  inJi>|'Ku<>nii-f. 

*  See  Trailer  un  ihe  >erruu*  Trni]»<)raiiicat. 
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Hesh,  in  its  effects  on  the  human  stomach .  k  analogous 
to  a  dram.  It  is  similar  to  tlie  kind,  lboii(;li  differing 
in  the  degree,  of  its  operation.  The  proselyte  to  a  pure 
diet  mast  be  warned  to  expect  a  temporary  dimiootion 
of  moscular  strength.  The  subtraclum  of  a  powerful 
stimulus  will  suffice  to  account  for  this  event.  But  it 
is  only  temporary,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  uquable  capa- 
bility for  exertion,  far  surpassing  liis  former  various 
and  fluctuating  strength.  Above  all,  be  will  acquire 
an  easiness  of  breathing,  by  which  such  exertion  h 
performed,  with  a  remarkable  exemption  from  that 
painful  and  difficult  panting  now  felt  by  a1mo»t  every 
one,  after  hastily  climbing  an  ordinary  mountain,  lie 
will  be  equally  capable  of  bodily  exertion,  or  mental 
application,  after  as  before  his  simple  meal.  He  will 
feel  none  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  ordinary  diet.  Irrita- 
bility, the  direct  consequence  of  exhauMing  stimuli, 
would  yield  to  the  power  of  natural  nnd  tranquil 
impulses,  lie  will  no  longer  pine  under  the  lethargy  of 
ennui,  that  unconquerable  weariness  of  life,  more  to  lie 
dreaded  than  death  itself.  He  will  escape  the  epidemic 
madness,  which  broods  over  its  own  injurious  notion* 
of  the  Ueity,  and  «  realixes  tlm  hell  that  priests  aod 
beldams  feign.*  Every  man  forms  as  it  were  bin  god 
from  his  own  character;  to  the  divinity  of  one  of  simple 
habits  no  offering  would  be  more  acceptable  tlian  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  He  would  be  incapable  of 
hating  or  persecuting  others  for  the  love  of  God.  He 
will  find,  moreover,  a  system  of  simple  diet  to  be  a  *\*- 
tem  of  perfect  epicurism.  He  will  no  longer  be  inert- 
santly  occupied  in  blunting  and  destroying  tlio«eorg.uis 
from  which  he  expects  his  gratification.  The  pleasur^-s 
of  taste  to  be  derived  from  a  dinner  of  pot.ito^-^,  beon*, 
peas,  turnips,  lettuces,  with  a  dessert  of  apples,  goo^*- 
berries,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and,  in 
winter,  orangt;s,  apples  and  pears,  is  far  greater  ih.iu  it 
supposed.  Those  who  wait  until  tlivy  can  cat  this  pl.iln 
fare  with  the  sauce  of  appetite  will  scarcely  join  uiili 
the  hypocritical  sensualist  at  a  lord-mayoi's  feast,  who 
declaims  against  the  pleasures  of  the  Ltblc.  Solcnmu 
kept  a  thousand  concubines,  and  owneil  in  de^p-iir  tint 
all  was  vanity.  The  nun  whose  happiness  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  society  of  one  amiable  woman,  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  sympathizing  with  the  disapjioini- 
ment  of  this  venerable  debauchee. 

I  address  ni\-self  not  only  to  the  young  enthusiast, 
the  ardent  devotee  of  truth  and  virtue,  ilie  pure  and 
p.issionatu  moraliHt,  yet  unvitiated  by  the  contagion  of 
the  woild.  He  will  embrace  a  pure  system,  from  it4 
abhtract  truth,  its  Ikviuty,  its  simplicity,  and  its  proiniso 
of  wide-extended  benefit;  unless  custom  has  turnetl  poi.Non 
into  food,  he  will  hate  the  brutal  pleasures  of  the  rh  nv 
by  instinct;  it  will  be  a  contemplation  full  of  liornir  jml 
disapi>oiniment  to  his  mind,  that  la-ings  capable  of  ili<: 
gentlest  and  most  admirable  sympathies,  should  take 
delight  in  the  death-pangs  and  la>kt  convuUionsof  d\ini: 
animals.  The  elderly  man,  whose  youth  has  b<.vn  pi>i 
soncfl  by  intcmperanre.  or  who  has  live<l  with  appau-nl 
moderation,  and  is  afilictcd  with  a  variety  nf  pjiiiful 
maladies,  woulil  find  his  account  in  a  lieneficial  «.-h:in,;>j 
proiiueed  willioiil  the  risk  of  poisonous  medicines.  Th^: 
mother,  to  whom  the  pcrpeliial  reiitlev>nes«  of  diM-Ma^-. 
and  unaccountable  deaths  incident  to  her  cliildren.  ai.* 
the  causes  of  incurable  unhappincM,  would  on  this  tliei 
experience  the  satisfaction  of  l>eholding  theii  perpetual 
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health  and.  natural  playfulness.  *  The  most  valuable 
lives  are  daily  destroyed  by  diseases,  that  it  is  dangerous 
(o  palliate  and  imposHible  to  cure  by  medicine.  How 
much  longer  vfiW  man  continue  to  pimp  for  the  gluttony 
of  death,  his  most  insidious,  implacable,  and  eternal 
foe? 


•  •  •  •  « 

On  yy.p  oOx  ecTtv  or^Op'JiTtbi  xori  p69tv  ri  ootpju)' 
jiccyfivy  TtpGno'j  utv  otitb  twv  9j)fiiTt4V  orikcXtrui  Ti;; 
xaTX7X2j>;j.  O'jtii'j  -/v.p  ioixs  tq  dvBpCi-noj  cratjiat, 
Tcov  c-l  5a^cx5payta  yr/^viroiv,  oy,  ypfanoTrn  /«t- 
Xouj,  ovx  c;vT7;,*  ovt>;fo;  o.)  Tyca/vryji  ioivrwv 
7r^ci;£7rtv,  ou  X9i>(a;  gyrovta,  x«l  n'^ij/ioLTOi  ^sp- 
fiO'Y.iy   rpi'pxif  xal  xxrip'/icsxyOxt  ^v«nj  ri  ^a^y 

'  S4-V  Mr  Newton'*  book.  Hi«  children  are  ibe  nrnt  lieaelirol 
aod  healthy  creaium  it  i«  poaaible  10  rooueiTe  ;  the  girh  are  per- 
fect models  for  a  •ralptor ;  their  ditpotiliona  ue  alao  ibd  moat 
Qcuili:  Olid  (»ariliating;  lb*  judicion*  treatment,  irbicb  ibey  ei- 
p«>ridii:o  in  other  point*,  may  Itea  eorrrlatlve  cauieof  thia.  In  tbe 
tir<>t  live  ycort  of  tbfir  life,  of  iil,i»(>o  children  ibat  are  born,  7,S(h* 
die  of  variou4  diicaset;  and  bow  many  more  of  thoM  that  •orrire 
arc  Dot  rendered  mlMrable  by  maladies  not  immediately  mortal  1 
The«|ualiiy  ond  qnantity  nfa  woman'*  milk  are  materially  injnred 
by  tbo  DM!  of  dead  Heth.  In  an  itland  near  loeland,  where  no  ve> 
CrtnUlci  are  to  b«  (;ol,  the  children  invariably  die  of  tetanna,  be- 
fore ihey  are  three  week*  old,  and  the  population  is  sapplied  fA>m 
the  main  land.— Sir  G.  Mackexzie's  Uiit.  0/  leeiaati.  See  also 
Emitf.  chap,  i,  pa^es  S3,  54,  56. 
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xal  kptGi^ei ;  <30X  ajrddtv  ii  f{*vii  t^  Xsc^tc  tcjv 

d^dvroiv,   xsci  t^  apuxpirrfti  rou  aofuxrof,   xal  t^ 

/Aa>axdT>7r£  Tv)>  y^c^vTv;;,    xal  T^  Ttpoi  iri'pvj  ot/xSX-J' 

TT/fct  tou  Tiviuficcrof,  cl^^vvrac  ti^v  axpxofv/tiv.  £( 

A  Xcyct;  TTipux^vac  viairriv  inl  ToeaOn]v  i9\adV}v,  o 

/So'JXcc  fxyzi-j,  TtpCrrov  ouTdi  aTzdxrtivov.  uW  a^rdi, 

oiac  9£a'«cou  fxii  ypT,aAjJiSV0i  xont^,   fiijoi  TU/ATncvoi 

patfis  77eXix£(.  diXlA  iii  ^ux9t,  xal  dtpxTOt,  xal  >2^v(; 

st'Jrit  Mi  isOtoiai  povcuouvcv,  eh/<^s  oi,'/paxt  /Souv,  ij 

odiutrt  oyy,  r,  oip'/a  n  ^9tyci»oy  ciotppri^ov,  xal  pOc-/c 

Tipomnoiv  irit  qwnoi  (u;  ixsuot, 

•  •  ,  •  » 

IlufZ;  OS  ouTOi)$  fv  Tu  /tcacp^vft)  rpuf&pLSV,  Aore 
O'/ov  TO  x/5«af  TTpo'ST/opiuopLtyj  €Itx  o-puv  Ttpoi  Aux6 
TO  xpi<x.i  oiopLsOx,  ava/xcyvuvTf;  c^atov,  oTvov,  /a^]uA4 
y^po'jf  o^Oiy  V)  ojapjxti  Iv^coxot;,  'A^jixSixoXi,  uvKsp 
ovTwg  vixpiv,  ivrx^ix^ovTSi.  Kal  ya/»  5T6if  a>Tft»v 
o^9e)y()/vTSjy  xal  yuaXa;(9svTuv  xal  T/e^TTOv  t(v«  xypcu- 
vaTtsuvTuv  c^yov  iorl  Tr^v  TTcfcv  x/5aT:^9oet  xal  ^- 
x^oTij^f (9v;s  otf  6iiv<ki  ^xoXnrjTOii  ipJiouX  xalvoo^iiJft^ 

oCrta  rb  it^£jtov  6iypi6v  tc  {"Aov  iSpca^ti  xal  xx- 
xou/syov  elra  O/svt;  rtf  ^  ^x^v;  crXxurro*  xal  yiV9ft^ 
vov,  outo  xal  7reo/A(>eTi}9av  cv  ixcjvotc  7^  vfxoOi.iTrc 
ySowv  ipy<xTr,v  »5>^f,  xal  Ti  X07/A9y  ir^ioaToy  xal  T^y 
o2x9u^o*/cil>ffXT/s6oya'  xa2  xanapLtxpbv  ouro  ri^v  0^7tXi}- 
oTttKV  7T0V6J9avr(;,  iitiafor/xt  av$pMt&Vf  xal  pdvou; 
xal  iToXtf/Aou;  rr^&ijXdtv. 

nXovr.  rre^t  Tr,s  actpxofxyuLi, 


^la0tot;  ot,  tl^r  §^9ivit  of  ^oUtuIr^. 


>'ondnm  amabam,  et  aoaare  amabom,  qaarrebam  qnid  amarem 
amau*  amare. 

Cmmjeti.  St  Ajiytut. 


PREFACE. 


The  pnoin  oniiilod  ■  AI:istor,>  may  be  considered  as  al- 
Icf^nricil  of  one  of  tlic  most  interesting  situations  of  the 
huiii:i!i  iiiitid.  It  ri'prcseiil&  a  youth  of  uncorrupted 
fcclin<;s  and  advcnttiroiis  giinius  led  forth  by  an  imagi- 
nation intlanietl  aiiil  purified  through  familiarity  with 
aM  ili.it  is  cxcc-llent  and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation 
of  tlic  univcr«i;.  Ih;  drinks  deep  of  the  fountains  of 
kii'n\ti:il|;(.>,  :ttid  is  still  insatiate.  The  magnificence  and 
bcMiKy  of  the  external  world  thinks  profoundly  into  the 
fuiiic  of  his  rourcptiooit,  and  affords  to  iheir  modifica- 
liuiiK  a  variety  not  to  he  exhausted.  So  long  as  it  is 
[Misfihlo  for  his  dcsin«  to  point  Inwards  objects  thus  in- 
finite and  iinmeastired,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and 
self-possessed.  Rut  the  peiiod  arrives  when  these  objects 
eease  to  suffiec.  His  mind  is  at  length  suddenly 
awakened,  and  thirst*  for  intercourse  with  an  intelli- 
gence similar  to  itkelf.  lie  images  to  himself  the  l>eing 
whom  he  loves  conversant  with  speculations  of  the 
sul)liniej»t  and  most  perfeet  natures,  the  vision  in  which 
he  embodies  hi^i  own  imaginations  unites  all  of  won- 


derful, or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  p<Mt,  the  philo- 
sopher, or  the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
fociUties,  the  imagination,  the  functions  of  tense,  have 
their  respective  requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  corre- 
sponding powers  in  other  human  beings.  Tlie  Poet  is 
represented  as  uniting  these  requisitions,  and  attaching 
them  to  a  single  imafe.  'He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  proto- 
type of  his  conception.  Blasted  by  his  disippointment, 
he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  picture  is  not 
barren  of  instniction  to  actual  men.  The  Poet's  self- 
centred  seclusion  was  avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irrc- 
iiitible  p3s.sion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin.  Dut  tliat 
power  which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  world  with 
sudden  darkness  and  extinction,  by  awakening  them  to 
too  exquisite  a  perception  of  its  influences,  doooM  to  a 
slow  and  poisonous  tlecay  those  meaner  spirits  that  dare 
to  abjure  its  dominion.  Their  destiny  is  ibore  abject  and 
inglorious  as  their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible 
and  pernicioiu.  They  who,  deluded  by  no  generous 
error,  instigated  by  no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtful  know- 
ledge, duped  by  no  illustrious  superstition,  loving  no- 
thing on  this  earth,  and  cherishing  no  hopes  beyond, 
yet  keeg  aloof  from  SYm^tUie&'wxvVi  >\\«s>siMk^,x«^\«vTi^\ 
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Dcitlier  in  human  joy  nor  mournini;  villi  human  (,ricf ; 
thcM,  and  inch  ah  they,  hare  their  apportioned  curse. 
They  Ijnguikh,  iNVaiue  none  feel  with  ihcm  their  rom- 
moa  nature.  They  ar«  morally  dead.  They  are  neither 
friends,  nor  lovers,  nor  fathcrt,  nor  citi&'ns  of  ihe  world, 
nor  benefactors  of  their  country.  Amont;  tliose  who 
allcmpc  to  L-tisI  without  human  Minpathy,  the  pure  and 
ii'iiiler-hearted  perish  thruugli  the  inloDsity  and  pa»Mon 
of  iheir  MKirch  after  it*  communities,  when  the  v:irancy 
of  their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself  felt.  All  el^c, 
selHsh,  hiind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unfon>Heein{;  multi- 
Utdes  who  constitute,  lof^ethcr  with  their  oun,  ihe 
lastiit|;  misery  and  loneiincstt  of  the  woilil.  ThoM;  who 
love  not  their  feil<>w-bein(;s,  live  unfruitful  lives,  and 
prqKire  for  their  old  a(;e  a  miserable  (jrave. 

The  |*nQ(l  die  lint, 
Aa4  ib<M«  vbnce  Leart*  are  dry  u  >uiuDier'*  do>t, 
Bam  lo  ik«  aockvi : 


December  14,  181 5. 
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ALASTOR; 

OR,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE. 


Eabth,  ocean,  air,  hclored  brotherhood ! 

If  our  (;r(Mt  Motlicr  has  imbued  my  soul 

With  au(;ht  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine  ; 

If  dewy  mom,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even. 

With  sunset  and  its  (yorgeous  ministers. 

And  solemn  midnight's  lin{;lin(j  silentncss; 

If  autumn's  hollow  si{jhsin  the  sere  wooil. 

And  winter  robin(;  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 

Of  starry  ice  the  (jrey  {;rass  and  bare  bou(;lis; 

If  sprin;;'s  %'oluptuoui(  pantin(][s  when  she  breathes 

ll«.*r  hn»t  sweet  kisses,  have  bi^en  dear  to  nie; 

If  no  bri|;ht  bird,  in^'<'t,  or  (penile  beast 

I  conM'iousIv  liaxe  injumi,  bntsrill  loved 

And  ciierislid  these  my  kindred; — ihen  for(jive 

This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  witlidraw 

No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now  ! 

Motlier  of  this  unfathomable  world! 
FuTour  my  solemn  son{y,  for  1  have  love<I 
Tliec  ever,  and  ihee  only  ;  1  have  watch'd 
Thy  shallow,  and  llic  darkness  of  thy  »Iep8, 
And  my  heart  ever  frames  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 
In  (harneU  and  on  ci.ffms,  where  black  death 
Kccjts  re<ord  of  the  (ropbies  won  from  ihee, 
Ilo|iin{;  to  still  tlic^^  olislinale  qiiehlionini;i» 
Of  thee  and  tliiiie,  bv  fon  iii(;  some  lone  (;host, 
Thy  nu-s-i^'ni^er,  to  reiidi:r  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  iire.     In  lone  and  silent  hours. 
When  ni(;lit  uiaki'N  a  wicrd  \oiind  of  its  own  siillnesx, 
Like  an  inspirnl  and  den|».T.ite  iilrlixmi^t 
Slakii);;  his  %'erv  lifr  on  some  d.iik  hop**. 
Have  1  n«i\'«l  awful  talk  .ind  askin;;  lookN 
Willi  niy  nio.f  innocent  lovr,  ur.iii  Ntr.in;:<:  tears, 
Initinc  with  tliose  bnriUhli.ss  ki.vs«-s,  m.ide 
Sn(  h  iii:i|;ii:  as  coni|>cls  the  cbarniol  nii;lil 
To  render  up  thy  chari;e :  and,  thoui;li  ne'er  yet 
Thou  iia»t  iiiiveii'd  thy  inmost  iMUCiuary, 


Knoii(,'h  from  incommunicable  dream. 

And  twilight  phantasms  and  deep  noonday  thougUi 

lias  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now. 

And  moveless  as  a  lon(;-fori;oiten  lyre. 

Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 

Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fane, 

I  wait  thy  breath,  (treat  Parent,  that  my  ftiriia 

May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air. 

And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 

And  voice  of  livinj^  beiniifs,  and  woven  livmns 

Of  niijlit  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  nun. 

There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tonah 
No  huinan  liands  with  pious  reverence  rear'tl, 
But  the  charm'd  c<ldies  of  autumnal  winds 
Ruilt  o'er  his  mouldering;  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilderocM  ; 
A  lovely  youth! — no  mourning  maiden  dcck'd 
With  weeping;  flowers,  or  votive  cypress  wreath. 
The  lone  couch  of  \u»  everlasting  sleep  : 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  (;enerous,  do  lorn  bard 
Breathed  o'er  his  dark  fate  one  melodious  sigh : 
lie  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 
Strangers  have  wept  to  liear  his  pas^onate  notes. 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  past,  hare  sigh'd 
And  wasteil  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes. 
The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to  bum, 
And  Silence,  too  cnamour'd  of  that  voice. 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dream, 
II is  infancy  was  nurture<l.     Every  sight 
Aiul  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air. 
Si>nt  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulitcs. 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  ihirsiing  lips;  and  all  of  great. 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.     When  early  youth  had  past,  he  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home. 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscnver'd  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangleil  wilderness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps;  and  has  he  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  s::\aj;c-  men, 
Ilis  rest  and  food.     Nature's  mo>t  secret  »teps 
lie,  like  her  shadow,  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  piunaeles  of  ice 
Willi  liurniu;;  smoke:  or  where  bitumen  lakes. 
On  lilack  baie  pointed  i>lets  ever  beat 
With  sliigi;!&li  surj'c  ;  or  where  the  s«;cret  caves, 
Iiu;;:,ed  and  daik,  windin;;  among  the  springs 
Ot  lire  and  poi.s4)ii,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  ur  pride,  their  siarrv  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  t;old  expand  above 
NuinlR-rless  and  iiiiineasiirable  halU, 
Fir(|iieut  with  crystal  column,  and  dear  shrines 
Of  )  earl,  and  throui^s  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
Nor  had  that  Siene  of  niuider  majesty 
Than  {;eiu^  or  |;old,  the  varying  roof  of  heaven 
And  the  |;re.n  earili,  lost  in  his  heait  its  rlainis 
To  lovr  auil  \kon«li.'r;  In*  would  lingi:r  Ion:; 
In  loiiiMMiir  vali>s.  making  the  \xild  hi«  limiii;, 
l-uiil  tlic-  do\L-s  and  sipiirrels  would  parl.tke 
From  his  inuocuou>  hand  his  bloodU»s  food. 
Lured  bv  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks. 
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And  (lie  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  Hleps,  to  (*are  upon  a  form 
More  ^rareful  thaa  her  own. 

nis  wandering  step, 
Obedient  to  hi(]h  thoughts,  lias  TiHited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old: 
Alliens,  and  Tyre,  and  Ualbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towert 
Of  nahylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
M<'mi)his  and  Thehes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange, 
Srulptiired  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  ja8j>cr  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphinx,  ■■* 

Dark  Kthiopi.i  on  her  desert  hills 
Conrcal^.     Among  the  ruin'd  temples  there, 
Stupendous  colunms,  and  wild  ima);es 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demons  watch 
The  Zodiac's  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
Hani;  their  mute  thoni;hts  on  the  mute  walls  around, 
He  lin[jer'd,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  youth,  through  the  lonj  burning  day 
(•azed  on  those  speechless  shapes,  nor«  when  the  moon 
Fill'd  (he  mysterious  halls  with  floating  shades 
Suspended  he  diat  task,  but  ever  gazed 
An<t  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flash'd  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 

Meantime  an  Arab  maiden  bronght  hii  food. 
Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father's  tent, 
And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and  stole 
T'rnm  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps: — 
Enaiiiour'd,  yet  not  daring  for  detp  awe 
To  speak  her  love: — and  watch'd  his  nightly  sleep, 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  npon  his  lips 
Paricd  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  oroso:  then,  when  red  mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  liar  cold  home, 
Wilder'd  and  wan  and. panting,  she  return'd. 

The  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabie 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanbn  waste, 
And  o'er  (he  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Iiidtis  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  eaves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Cachmire,  far  within 
lis  lonvliext  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
Hcni-atli  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower, 
Itoside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretch'd 
tlis  lan{;uid  limbs.     A  vision  on  his  sleep 
'I  liere  (\une,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  ^ever  yet 
Had  tliisli'd  his  chock.     He  dreamed  a  veil  d  maid 
Sate  near  hiui,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
Ilcr  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;  its  music  long, 
I. ike  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  ininuKi  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  luanv-colour'd  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
Knowledge  an<l  Iruth  and  virtue  were  hor  theme, 
,\nd  l«)fiy  hopes  of  divine  liheity, 
Tlioniihts  ihe  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 
llerx.'lf  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
or  her  pure  niind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  pctnieating  fire:  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 


Subdued  by  its  own  pathos  :  her  fair  hands 

Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  straBBe  liar]) 

Strange  symphony,  and  in  tlieir  branching  veins 

The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  talc. 

The  beating  of  her  h^art  was  heard  to  fill 

The  pauses  of  her  muMC,  and  her  breath 

Tumultuously  accorded  with  tliose  fits 

Of  intermitted  song.    Sudden  the  rose. 

As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 

Its  bursting  burthen :  at  tlMaouiid  he  tum'd, 

And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 

Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 

of  woven  wind  ;  her  outspread  arms  now  bare. 

Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night. 

Her  lieamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 

Outstretch'd,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sicken'd  with  excess 

Of  love.     He  rcar'd  his  shnddcring  limbs,  anil  qtiell'd 

His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 

Her  panting  bosom : — she  drew  hack  awhile. 

Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy. 

With  frantic  gesture  and  ahort  breathless  cry 

Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 

Now  blackness  veil'd  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 

Involved  and  swallow'd  up  the  vi^n;  sleep, 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 

Roll'd  back  its  impulse  on  his  racant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his  trance — 

The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 

Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 

The  distinct  ralley  and  the  yacant  woods. 

Spread  round  where  he  stood. — Whitlier  have  fled 

The  hues  of  heaven  thai  canopied  his  bower 

Of  yesternight?  The  soands  that  toothed  ||pi  sleep, 

The  mystery  and  the  majesty  oF  earth, 

The  joy,  the  exultation?  Ilis  wan  eyes 

Caze  on  the  empty  scene  aS  vacantly 

As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  iiffttaTen. 

The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 

A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spum'd 

Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues 

Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting  shade; 

He  overleaps  the  bound.    Alas!  alas! 

Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 

Thus  treacberouriy?  Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost, 

In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 

That  beautiful  shape!  4oes  the  dark  gate  of  death 

Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep  ?  Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbo#  douds. 

And  pendent  mounlaini  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 

!x2ad  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth, 

While  death's  blue  vanlt  with  loathlicst  vapours  hung. 

Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 

Hides  its  dend  eye  from  the  detested  day, 

(>»ndnct,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 

This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flow'd  on  liis  heart, 

The  insiitiate  hope  which  it  awakcu'd,  stung  ' 

His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.     At  night  the  p.ission  came. 
Like  the  fierce  Gend  of  a  distcmper'd  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  llie  darkness. — As  an  eagle  ^ras^'d 
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\n  folds  of  the  (jreen  serpent,  fceli  her  breast 

Bum  with  the  poison,  nnd  precipitates 

Throu(;h  ni|;hi  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm  and  cloud, 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  fli(;bt 

O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness:  thus  driven 

By  the  hri(;hi  shadow  of  that  lovely  dreaoi. 

Beneath  tlie  cold  |;lare  of  the  desolate  nif^ht. 

Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells, 

Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake, 

He  fled. — Red  morning  dawn'd  upon  his  flight. 

Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  Tital  hues 

Upon  his  cheek  of  death.     lie  wandered  on , 

Till  vast  Aornot  s«en  from  Petra's  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud ; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 

Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 

Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wander'd  on. 

Day  after  4ay,  a  weary  waste  of  hours, 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 

That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean ;  his  scalter'd  liair, 

Sercd  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suffciing. 

Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listletn  hnnd 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  wiiher'd  skin  ; 

Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 

From  his  dark  eyes  alone.     The  cottagers. 

Who  moislen'd  with  human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 

Their  fleeting  vixitant.     The  mountaineer, 

Kncountering  on  some  diszy  precipice 

That  spectral  form,  decm'd  that  the  Spirit  of  wind, 

With  li^.htning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 

Disiurhing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 

In  hU  c.irecr.    The  inf.int  would  conceal 

His  iroiiltlcd  visage  in  his  mother's  robe, 

III  tenor  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes, 

To  remvniher  tlwir  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 

Of  aftcr-limes:  but  youthful  maidens  taught 

By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 

That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 

Brother,  and  friend,  would  prcs5  his  pallid  hand 

At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  tlirough  tears,  the  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 
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At  length  upon  the  lone  Ghorasmian  sliore 
d,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waide 

pntrid  marshes — a  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  wat  there 
Beside  a  sliiggiih  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approach'd,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  l>ent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  cyi's  pursued  iu  flight  : — tt  Tl»ou  hast  a  home. 
Beautiful  bird!  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here, 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes, 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and  Iieaven, 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughtu?*  A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lip». 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 


Its  precious  chaige,  and  silent  death  ezpoocd. 

Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure. 

With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  atrange  chamk 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts  be  look'd  aroand. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  faim,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  bis  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  iinpacient  wandering  of  his  gaae. 
It  had  been  long  abandon'd,  for  its  sidc« 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Sway'd  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  metl  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  loves 
Tlie  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny :  sea  and  sky 

Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 

Swept  strongly  from  the  sliore,  blackening  the  waves. 

Following  his  eager  soul ,  the  wanderer 

I^ap'd  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  aloft 

On  tlie  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  scat. 

And  fL^t  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tranquil  aea 

Like  a  torn  cloud  before  tlie  hurricane. 

As  one  tliat  in  a  silver  vision  floats 

Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odoroua  winds 

Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 

Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 

The  straining  boat.— -A  whirlwind  swept  it  on, 

With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force. 

Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 

The  waves  arose.     Higlier  and  higher  still 

Their  fierce  necks  writlied  bcncatli  the  tempest's  scouq;c. 

Like  seqwnts  struggling  in  a  vulture's  grasp. 

Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 

Of  wave  running  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blau 

Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  driven 

With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sate: 

As  if  their  genii  weie  the  minivers 

Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 

Of  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sate 

Holding  ilie  steady  helm.     Evening  came  on. 

The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 

High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  shceteii  sprav 

That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ;  ' 

Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east. 

Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 

O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day; 

Night  follow'd,  clad  with  st^trs.     On  every  side 

More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 

Of  ocean's  mountamous  waste  to  mutual  war 

Ru&li'd  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 

The  calm  and  spangled  sky.     The  little  lioat 

Still  fled  before  tlie  storm;  still  fled,  like  foam 

Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river; 

Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave; 

Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 

That  fell,  convulsing  ocean.     Safely  fled 

As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose  :  and  lo !  the  ethereal  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
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Among  t\te  stars  like  suDlight,  and  around 
Whose  cavem'd  base  the  whirlpools  and  the  wares 
Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly 
Riigc  and  resound  for  crerd— Who  shall  save? 
The  boat  fled  on,— llie  boiling  torrent  drove, — 
Till!  crncK  closed  round  with  bbck  and  jagged  arms, 
The  shaltcr'd  mountain  overhung  tlie  tea, 
And  faMer  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 
Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave. 
The  little  boat  was  driven.     A  cavom  Acre 
Yawn'd,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding  deptlis 
ln{;uird  the  rushing  sea.     The  boat  Hcd  on 
With  nnrulaxing  speed.  •  Vision  and  Love!» 
The  Poet  cried  aloud,  ■  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.  Sleep  and  death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long.* 

The  boat  pursued 
The  vt'indings  of  the  ravcm. — Day^light  shone 
At  Icn^jth  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  waves 
Is  r.ilin,  on  the  unfathomable  stream 
Thr  ho.it  moved  slowly.  Where  the  ntountain  riven 
Ex|iosed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure  sky, 
Kie  \ct  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Fill'd  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose, 
Cirrjing  immeasurably  fast,  and  lavad 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarl'd  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretch'd  their  giant  arms 
In  darkness  over  it.     1'  the  midst  was  left, 
Re(!cciing,  yet  di.storting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream. 
With  dizzy  swiftness,  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve, 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glas*iy  quiet  mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  tlie  boat  paused  shuddering.     Shall  it  sink 
Down  the  ahys.^7  Shall  the  reverting  stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it? 
Now  kIi.iII  it  fall  7  A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Rreathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail, 
And,  lo!  with  gentle  motion  between  hanks 
Of  mosAv  Klope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hark! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  ftir  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  hy  meeting  Imnks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
Forever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes, 
RenocUMl  in  the  crystal  calm.     The  wave 
Of  the  bolt's  motion  marr'd  their  pensive  task, 
Whieh  nought  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind. 
Or  falling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 
Had  e'or  disturb'd  before.     The  Poet  long'd 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  wither'd  hair, 
Rut  on  his  heart  its  solitude  retum'd, 
And  he  forebore.   Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 
In  those  flush'd  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  frame, 
Had  yet  pcrform'd  its  ministry  :  it  hung 


Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  liovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it. 

Tlie  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mats 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.  There,  huge  caves, 
Scoop'd  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
Tlio  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Death, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearsti  haunt,  some  bank. 
Her  cnidle,  and  his  sepulchre.     More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumalato — tlie  oak, 
Expanding  its  immeasurable  arms, 
Embraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Uost  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.  Like  restless  serpenU, clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starr'd  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  grey  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  l>eams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love, 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Tniting  their  close  union;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day, 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  wierd  clouds.     Soft  mossy  lawns 
Bcneatli  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
Fraj;rant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  witli  blooms 
Minute  yet  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  iu  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  myMery.    Throqgh  the  dell. 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noond.iy  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  l)eyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave. 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  fbliaged  lattice  twinkling  fisir, 
Or,  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaxo  of  noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.     His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  tlte  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  darji  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain;  as  the  human  heart, 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  tlie  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.  He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that  sprang 
Startled  and  gUoeed  and  trembled  even  lo  feel 
An  unaccnstom'd  presence,  and  the  soand 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fonntsin  rose.  A  Spirit  secm'd 
To  stand  besid*  him— dollied  in  no  bri^Uv  \«^ic% 
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Of  thttdkiwy  ailfer  or  enthriBiiif  U|lu, 
Borrowed  from  aiigkt  the  mible  mrli  affeidi 
Of  grace,  or  majeity,  or  JU|Mar| ;—  • 
Bat  niHlalMiBi  woods,  and  •ilnt  «d1, 
And  reapiiif  rhnalec,  and  areaiof  gloom 
Row  deefwniiig  tha  dark  tiiadea,  for  speecb  i 
BaU  commona  with  him,  at  if  he  and  it 
Ware  all  that  was,— only—when  hb  regard  ^ 

Was  railed  by  intense  penuveneis — two  eyes, 
Two  smrry  eyas^  hong  in  the  gloom%f  ihooght. 
And  seam'd  with  their  s«a#ia  and  amre  smi||S 
Tn.backon  him. 

Obadkdifithallilhi'    ^         ^ 
That  thone  wIMi  bb  aool,  ha  wte,  panning 
Hm  wiadinga  w^  ddL^-jThe  rinilet 
Wanlsn  and  wild,  throngh  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the^Bom  with  bottmr  harmony 
Dul^and  profoond.  Mow  on  the  poli»h'd  stones 
U  danced,  like  duldhoad  langfaing  as  it  w^nt : 
nHB.through  the  flain  h  tnnq^I  wanderings  crept, 
laiicting  atcry  horii  and'drooping  bnd 
VBni  ovevhnng  ils  qnielnesB.— •  O  atteam!  , 
""Wlanasonrea  is  fawccesnbly  prdfonnd, 
WhiAv  do  Ihy  nqfsiBfiona  waters  tend? 
ThonUnageit  my  liCs.  Thy  darksome  stillncis. 
Thy  dagling  wates,  thy  loud  and  hollow  4;jilf», 
Thy  asaichl^  foaniain  and  inriiihla^fvaA  * 
Have  each  their  type  in  umrJ&iA  tha  wide  sky, 
And  massnnlem  ocean  mafpfbre  as  soon 
What  ooiy  eaiam  or  what  wuflnring  daiMl^ 
Contains  thy  waters,  ps  the  nnivsfse 
Tell  where  them  living  thooghis  resi^,  a4en  strelch'd 
Upon  thy  flowars  my  Upodlees  limbs  slialt  waMe      ^ 
r  tlie  pasting  wind!* 


Beiudu  ihc  ni^*i"^y  sliorc 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went;  he  did  impri's^ 
On  Uie  (;recn  moM  his  tremulous  step,  th.it  iMU(^ht 
Simng  shudderini;  from  his  burning  linih^.     As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  mildness  from  the  couoli 
Of  f«Ter,  he  did  move;  yet,  not  Uke  him. 
Foq;ctful  of  the  grave,  where,  wlien  the  llanu; 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spi'nt, 
He  must  descend.     With  rapid  steps  he  vreiit 
Beneath  the  shade  of  tren^  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  habbUng  rivulet;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  chnnj;ed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Grey  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  mo^A,  and  slemni'd 
The  struggling  brook  :  tall  spires  of  windie-sirae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slo]>f. 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  anrlcnt  pinci. 
Branchless  and  hlosti-d,  clench'd  Miih  g^a^ping  root« 
The  unwilling  soil.     A  gradual  change  w.is  her*, 
Yet  ghastly.     For,  as  fast  years  How  a\\ay, 
Tlie  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  air  grows  (liin 
.\nd  white;  aud  wliere  irradiate  dewy  cvi^s 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  Mi>ps 
Bright  (lowers  deparliti,  and  the  lieautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  muhical  motions.     (^Im,  he  stiU  pursued 
Th^-  stream,  that  with  a  larj'.er  volume  now 
Roll'd  through  the  labyrinthine  dell;  au-l  theri* 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  dcscendin;;  curves 


With  itt.ainlif  S|aBd.    On 
Pfff hft  wfic^^,  fin  wwnannahlcdhnMik 
Eited  Ihsir bbck «id barrwp&dm 
In  the  Ughc  df  evvntng;  fOiyip'^P'c* 
Obsenring  dm  ravinsi,  ikiSCmk^tote, 
'Mid  lof^il^  stones,  blacfc  gnli%  and  yawniai; 
TWbom  windinga  gavtf  lep  thousand  variona  toognm 
To  the  lomi  stream.  Xo  1  Where  the  pam  inpaBdi 
It^smny  jaws,  ^a  abm^  n^pntain  breaks  ' 
AndMpms.witniacciimnIatedcraga,    * 
To  overhang  tha  world :  for  wide,acpand 
Benmdi  the  wan  stara  and  descending  mooa 
Jblanded  seas,  bine  Bounlains,  mighty  stranoM, 

-^|l>im  tracto  and  viM,  tohed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-eoloni'd  even,  and  fiery  hlUs 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the 
Of  the  remote  horison.    The  near  scene, 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity. 
Made  contrast  with  ike .  Hniveqn.    A  pine, 
Rockrirooted,  stretch'd  athwart^  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  Mmt 
Yielding  one  ooly  responm  at  each  pstam^ 

j|  In  mast  familiar  cadence,  with  the  bowl 
^  ^Tha  thunder  and  the  him  of  homelem  sen 

Mingling  its  solenm  song,  white  the  broad  river. 
Foaming  and  bnrrying  o'ar  its  rugged  path, 
FcU  into  that  immeasorabia  wld 
Scattering  its  n4teri  to  the  pnming  winds. 


Yet  the  grey  pil^Jpice,  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  vren  not  all;— one  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Eijpion  the  edge  ofthat  vast  nfeouBlain, 
Uphdd  by  knotty  rooU  and  fallen  rocka. 
It  overlook'd  in  its  mtfgtttj 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seem'd  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.     Ivy  claspM 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  amis. 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolatetl  floor;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  d«cav. 
Bed,  ydlow,  or  ctherially  pale, 
Kival  the  pride  of  summer.     'T  is  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.     One  step. 
One  human  step  alone,  has  e>cr  broken 
The  siilhK>ss  of  iti  solitude: — one  voice 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes;— even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the  winds 
I  And  led  the  lovelit^t  among  human  forms 
I  To  make  llieir  wild  haunts  the  depository 
j  Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  majesty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm, 
!  .Vnd  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern  moulJ. 
j  Nurses  of  rainltow  flowers  and  branching  mos», 
I  Coiiiniit  the  colours  of  that  %  arming  cheek, 
j  That  snowy  l)rea5t,  those  dark  and  drooping  eves. 

I 

The  dim  and  homed  moon  hung  low.  and  pourM 
A  sea  of  lusirc  on  the  horizon's  vcqie 
•  That  o\crnoN%'d  its  mountains.     Yellow  mist 
I  Fill'd  the  unbounded  aimosphcre,  aud  drank 
I  Wan  moonlight  etaa  to  fullness  :  not  a  star 


..I 


ALASTOR. 


M? 


ShoiK*.  not  a  sound  was  heard ;  C.ie  rery  wintU, 

l)un|;cr's  (;rim  playmates,  on  tliat  prccipirc 

Sl(>pi,  clasp'd  in  his  embrace. — C),  fttorm  of  death ! 

Wlioftc  Mghilcss  H|»ecd  divides  this  sullen  night : 

And  tliou,  colossal  Skeleton,  tUat,  still 

Ctiidinf;  its  irrcsiMibk*  career 

In  ihy  devnstatin(^  omnipotence. 

Art  King  of  (liiii  frail  world,  from  the  red  field 

Of  Klau{;htcr,  from  the  recking  hospital. 

The  pnirint's  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 

Of  inno^^ence,  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 

A  mi(;hiy  \nirc  invokes  thee.     Ruin  calls 

llih  Rrother  Death.     A  r.ire  and  re(pil  prey 

lie  h.ith  prrparetl,  prowlin(;  around  the  world  ; 

Glutted  with  which  thou  maycst  repose,  and  men 

do  to  their  {graves  like  llowcrs  or  cr«epin(;  worms, 

N(ir  cvuf  more  offer  at  thv  dark  bhrlne 

The  unhctxlcd  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  on  the  threshcM  of  the  (;rcen  feces* 
The  wanderer's  foot»tei>]t  foil,  he  knew  that  death 
\V  iH  on  liim.     Yet  a  little,  rre  it  Me<I, 
Did  he  resi^^n  his  hi|;h  and  holy  soul 
To  inia(;ei«  of  the  majestic  p.xst. 
That  paused  within  hi>  passiTc  beiii(;  now, 
Like  winds  that  hear  sweet  music,  whca  they  breathe 
Thron|;h  houic  dim  latticed  chambfr.     Uc  did  place 
Ills  pile  lean  hand  upon  the  rui;(;ed  trunk 
Of  i}u:  old  pine,  llfton  an  ivii^l  stone 
Itci'linird  his  lan;;uid  head;  his  limbs  did  rest, 
niffiiKciI  and  mniionlewt,  on  the  smooth  brink 
Of  that  ohsrureHt  chaKin; — and  thus  lie  biy, 
SinTenderin(;  to  their  final  impulses 
The  lioverin);  powers  of  life.     Hope  and  Dei^pair, 
The  toriurent,  vlcpl:  no  mortal  p:iin  or  fear 
Marr'd  his  repose,  the  influxes  of  sense. 
And  his  own  heini;  unalloy'd  by  pain, 
Yet  feebler  an«l  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  siieani  of  tlion{;ht,  till  he  lay  brcalbin(;  there 
At  peace,  and  faintly  smilinu  : — his  last  si(<ht 
^Vas  the  i:nMi  mo«)n.  which  o'ertbe  western  line 
Of  the  wide  world  lior  mii;hty  born  suspended. 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkneSMecm'd 
To  Miinjjle.     >'ow  njvon  the  ja|;p,ed  hills 
It  rcslH,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meliMir  sunk,  the  I'oct's  blood, 
That  ever  heat  in  niyslic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  How,  (jrew  feebler  still  : 
Anrl  when  two  le'isirnin{j  points  of  light  alone 
Glearn'd  tiirough  the  darkness,  the  alternate  (;asp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  .sL4;n ate  ni{;hl:— till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  «|uenrh'«l,  the  puU;  yet  lin(;er'd  in  his  heart. 
It  p  ius4-d — it  (lutter'd.     Rut  when  lieaven  rcmain'd 
I'tterlv  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  inrn;e,  silent,  cohl,  and  motionless. 
As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant  air. 
\L\ru  as  a  vapour  fed  with  golden  lx*ams 


I  Tliat  minister'd  on  sanlight,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame — 
No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity — 

j  A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strinf[S 
The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander — a  hrigbi  stream 
Once  fed  with  many-voiced  waves — a  dream 
Of  youth,  which  night  and  time  have  (juencli'd  for  ever, 
Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremember'd  now. 


O,  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchymy, 
Which  wbcresoe'cr  it  fell  made  the  earth  gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
From  vernal  blowns  fresh  fragfrance!     O,  that  Co<1, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  tlie  chalice 
Which  but  one  llvinf  man  hasdraio*d,.«ho  now, 
Vessel  of  dealliJess  wrath,  a  slave  that  feds 
Nc  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  Iwars,  over  tlic  world  wanders  for  ever, 
Lone  as  incarnate  death !     O,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  vision 'd  cave. 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble  liand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world !    But  thou  art  tied 

\  Like  som«!  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams,— ah  I  tliou  liast  fled  I 
The  brave,  ilie  gende,  and  the  Iieautiful, 
The  child  of  ffrace  and  genius.     Heartless  things 
Arc  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  l>easu  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Karth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness, 
III  vesper  low  or  joyous  orlton, 
Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice  :— but  tliou  art  flc<l— 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  liave  to  tlioe 
Wwn  purest  ministers,  who  arc,  alas! 
Now  thou  art  not.     Upon  those  pallid  lips 
So  swou't  even  in  their  silence,  on  those  eyes 
That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 
Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  tear 
Ue  shed— not  even  in  thought.     Nor,  when  those  hues 

i  Are  gone,  and  tliose  divinest  lineaments. 
Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 
Let  not  high  vecse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's  woe 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  irtagcry 
Their  own  cold  powers.     Art  and  eloquence. 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world  are  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  light  to  shade. 
It  is  a  woe  too  «  deep  for  tears,"  when  nil 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpasung  Spirit, 
Whose  light  adorn'd  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  nor  sobs  nor  groans. 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  lioi>e; 
Rut  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  tlic  grave,  that  arc  not  as  tliey  were. 


L. 
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A  MODERN  ECLOGUE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Til  story  of  Rosalind  ahd  IIilin  is,  undoubtedly,  not 
an  attempt  in  tlie  liigliest  style  of  poetry.  It  is  in  no  de- 
gree catonlaled  to  excite  profound  meditation ;  and  if, 
by  interesting  tlie  affections  and  amusing  the  imagina- 
tion, it  awaken  a  certain  ideal  melaneholy  favourable 
to  the  reception  of  more  important  impi^BMions,  it  will 
produce  in  the  reader  all  tliat  the  writer  experienced  in 
the  composition.  I  resigned  myself,  at  I  wrote,  to  the 
impulse  of  the  feelings  which  moulded  the  conception 
of  the  story;  and  this  impulse  determined  the  pauses  of 
a  measure,  which  only  pretends  to  be  regular  inasmuch 
as  it  corresponds  witli,  and  expresses,  the  irregularity  of 
the  imaginations  wliich  inspired  it 

Naples^  Dec.  so,  1818. 
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ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 

SCENE.— 77te  5/iore  of  the  UJm  of  Como. 
Rosalind,  IIklbn,  and  her  CfiiUL 

HILEN. 

Comb  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

'T  is  long  since  tliuu  and  I  have  met; 

And  yet  methinks  it  were  unkind 

Tho«e  moments  to  forget. 

Come,  sit  by  me.     I  sec  ihcc  stand 

By  this  lone  lake,  in  this  far  land, 

Tby  loose  hair  iu  the  li(;lit  wind  Hying, 

Thy  swuet  voice  to  each  tone  of  even 

United,  and  thine  eyes  replying 

To  the  hues  of  yon  fair  heaven. 

Come,  gentle  Mend  '.  wilt  sit  by  me? 

And  be  as  thou  wcrt  wont  to  be 

Ere  we  were  disunited? 

None  doth  behold  us  now :  the  power 

Thut  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hour 

Will  be  but  ill  requited 

If  thou  depart  in  scorn  :  oh  !  come,   • 

And  talk  of  our  abandon'd  home. 

Remember,  this  is  Italy, 

And  we  are  exiles.     Talk  with  me 

Of  that  our  land,  wha-w  wilds  and  floods, 

Barren  and  dark  although  ihcy  be, 

Were  dearer  than  these  chesnut  woods; 

Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream. 

And  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  which  seem 

Like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream  : 

Which  tliat  we  have  abandon'd  now, 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 

Which  alter'd  friendship  leaves.     I  seek 

No  more  our  youthful  intercourse. 

That  cannot  be !     Rosalind,  speak, 


Speak  to  me.  Leave  menoc — When  mom  did  come; 
When  evening  fell  upon  our  common  home. 
When  for  one  hour  we  panad, — do  not  frown : 
I  would  not  chide  thee,  thoagh  thy  faith  is  broken; 
But  turn  to  me.     Oh  !  by  this  cheriah'd  token, 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown. 
Turn,  as 't  were  but  the  memory  of  me. 
And  not  my  scorned  self  who  pmy'd  to  thee. 

aOSALIND. 

Is  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  see 
And  hear  frail  Helen  ?     I  would  flee 
Thy  tainting  touch  ;  but  former  yeura 
Arise,  and  bring  forbidden  tears ; 
And  my  o'erburtlien'd  memory 
Seeks  yet  its  lost  reposa  in  thee. 
I  share  tliy  crime.    I  cannot  chuse 
But  weep  for  tliee :  mine  own  strange  grief 
But  seldom  stoops  to  sach  relief; 
.  Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less, 
Though  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedneaa 
Even  with  a  sister's  woe.    I  knew 
What  to  the  evil  world  is  due. 
And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 
To  link  me  with  the  infamy 
Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.     Now 
Dewilder'd  by  my  dire  despair. 
Wondering  I  blush,  and  weep  that  thou 
Shouldst  love  mc  still, — thou  ouly ! — Tbcru, 
Let  us  sit  on  that  grey  stone. 
Till  our  mournful  talk  be  done. 

RBLBN. 

Alas !  not  there ;  I  cannot  bear 

The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 

A  sound  from  thee,  Ros;ilind  dear. 

Which  never  yet  1  heard  elsewhere 

But  in  our  native  land,  recurs, 

Even  here  where  now  we  meet.     It  stirs 

Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow! 

In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chesnut  wood 

Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 

Less  like  our  own.     The  ghost  of  peace 

Will  not  desert  this  spot.     To-morrow, 

If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease. 

We  may  sit  here. 

BOSALIND. 

Thou  lead,  my  sweei. 
And  I  will  follow. 

nKNRr. 

r  IS  renicis  scar 
Where  you  arc  going  ?     This  is  not  the  wav, 
Mamma  ;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  grow 
Close  to  the  little  river. 

UELC!«. 

Yes ;  1  know  : 
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I  was  bewilder'd.     Kiss  mc,  and  be  gay, 
Dear  boy,  why  do  you  sob? 

HINIT. 

I  do  not  know : 
But  it  might  break  any  one's  heart  to  see 
You  and  the  lady  cry  so  bitterly. 

HILBIf. 

It  is  a  gentle  child,  my  friend.     Go  home, 
Henry,  and  play  with  Ulla  till  I  come. 
We  only  cried  with  joy  to  see  each  other; 
We  are  quite  merry  now— Good  night. 

The  boy 
Lifted  a  sudden  look  upon  his  mother, 
And  in  the  gleam  of  forced  and  hollow  joy 
Which  lightend  o'er  her  face,  laugh'd  witli  the  glee 
Of  light  and  unsuspecting  infancy. 
And  whisper'd  in  her  ear,  .  Bring  home  with  you 
Tlial  sweet  strange  lady-friend. w  Then  off  he  flew, 
But  stopp'd,  and  beckon'd  with  a  meaning  smite. 
Where  the  road  tum'd.  Pale  Rosalind  the  while, 
Hiding  her  face,  stood  wveping  silently. 

In  silence  then  they  took  tlie  way 

Beneath  the  forest's  solitude. 

It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 

Through  which  they  took  their  way ; 

And  the  grey  shades  of  evening 

O'er  thai  green  wilderness  did  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

Pursuing  still  the  path  that  wound 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around 

Through  which  slow  shades  were  wandering. 

To  a  di-ep  lawny  dell  they  came. 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring. 

O'er  which  the  column'd  wood  did  frame 

A  roolless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  obtain, 

M.in's  caily  rare  once  knelt  beneath 

The  overhanging  deity. 

O'er  this  fair  fountain  hung  the  iky. 

Now  spangled  with  rare  stars.     Th«  snake, 
The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  his  noontide  thirst  to  slake, 

Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 

Shed  from  yon  dome's  eternal  blue. 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness; 

And  the  birds  that  in  the  fountain  dip 

Their  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 

Ahove  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

The  lifful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high  ; 

The  cliirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Fills  every  pause.     There  is  emotion 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here  : 

Then,  through  the  intricate  wild  wood, 

A  maze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

Is  woven.    But  there  is  stillness  now  ; 

Gloom,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now  : 

The  snake  is  in  his  cave  asleep; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming: 

Only  the  shadows  creep  ; 

Only  lh« glow-worm  is  gleaming; 


Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingales 
Wake  in  this  dell  when  day-light  faib^ 
And  grey  sh^^det  gather  in  the  woods : 
And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 
In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play. 
For  the  moon  is  veil'd  and  sleeping  now. 
The  accustom'd  nightingale  still  broods 
On  her  accustom'd  bough. 
But  she  is  mute;  for  her  false  mate 
Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 

This  silent  spot  tradition  old 

Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead. 

For  the  roots  of  the  speaker's  liair  felt  cold 

And  stiff,  as  with  tremulous  lips  he  told 

That  a  hellish  shape  at  midnight  led 

The  ghost  of  a  youth  with  hoary  hair. 

And  sate  on  tlie  seat  beside  him  there, 

Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by, 

Wlien  the  fiend  would  change  to  a  lady  fair! 

A  fearful  tale  !     The  truth  was  worse : 

For  here  a  sister  and  a  brotlier 

Had  solemnized  a  monstrous  cune, 

Aleeting  in  this  fair  solitude : 

For  beneath  yon  very  sky. 

Had  they  reaign'd  to  one  another 

Body  and  tOuL    The  multitude. 

Tracking  them  to  the  secret  wood. 

Tore  limb  from  limb  their  innocent  child, 

And  stabb'd  and  trampled  on  its  mother; 

But  the  youth,  for  God's  most  holy  grace, 

A  priest  saved  to  burn  in  the  market-place. 

Duly  at  evening  Helen  came 

To  this  lone  silent  spot. 

From  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sorrow 

So  much  of  sympathy  to  borrow 

As  soothed  her  own  dark  lot. 

Duly  each  evening  from  her  home, 

With  her  fair  child  would  Helen  cpme 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat, 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale ; 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  ^t 

Now  lay,  lifting  at  intervals 

His  broad  blue  eyes  on  her ; 

Now,  where  some  sudden  impulse  calls 

Following.     He  was  a  gentle  boy 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy ; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat. 
With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail, 
His  fancy  on  that  spring  would  float, 
If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir 
Its  marble  calm  :  and  Helen  smiled 
Through  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child. 
To  think  that  a  boy  as  fair  as  he. 
In  years  which  never  more  may  be. 
By  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood, 
Tlie  like  sweet  fancies  had  pursued; 
And  that  a  mother,  lost  like  her. 
Had  mournfully  sate  watching  him. 
Then  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 
Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear. 

For  many  months  had  Helen  known 
This  scene;  and  now  she  tltither  turad 
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Her  foot:%tcpi«,  not  alooc. 
The  friend  whose  f-iliiehooil  she  had  moun'd, 
Sate  wiih  her  on  iliai  ^.il  of  stone. 
Silent  they  tate :  for  eTenini;, 
And  the  power  itA  (^lioipvA  bring 
ll.ifl,  with  one  awful  Aadow.  quell'd 
The  p:iHMon  of  their  grief.     They  sale 
With  linked  hands  fff  unrepcU'd 
liail  Helen  tjken  RoMlinil'*. 
Like  the  autumn  wind,  when  it  unbinds 
The  tangled  lock*  of  the  nij:hL^h  td^\  hair. 
Which  is  twined  in  the  sultry  summer  air 
Ronnd  tlic  walls  of  an  outworn  4«puJcbre, 
Did  tlie  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet. 
And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  erer  heat. 
As  with  si);hs  and  words  shi*  breadiedjoB  her, 
Unbind  the  kaou  of  her  friend's  despair. 
Till  Iter  thoughts  were  free  in  tloat  and  flow; 
And  from  her  labouring  bosom  now. 
Like  the  bursting  of  a  prison'd  flame. 
The  voice  of  a  long-pent  sorrow  came. 

BO$>LI!«n. 

I  saw  the  dark  eartli  fall  upon 

The  coftin  :  and  I  s.tw  the  sione 

Laid  over  liim  whom  this  cold  breast 

Had  pillow'd  to  his  niglitly  rest! 

Thou  knowost  not,  thnu  canst  not  know 

My  agony.     Oh  I  I  could  not  wi-cp : 

Tlie  sources  whence  such  bl«win|;s  flow 

Were  not  to  Ih*  approach'd  by  me  I 

But  1  could  smile.  .ind  I  rould  sleep. 

Though  Willi  .1  s*.'lf-.iccusin(;  heart. 

In  morning's  liglii,  in  evening**  gloom, 

I  watch'd, — and  woulil  not  thence  depart, — 

My  husband's  unlamented  tomb. 

My  children  knew  their  sire  wa*  gone. 

But  when  I  lold  them,  «  he  isdeid,» 

They  l.im:hil  .ilou  I  in  fr.intic  glee. 

They  riapp'd  their  liands  and  leap'd  about. 

Answering  each  other's  ecstacv 

With  many  a  prank  and  merr\-  shout. 

But  I  sat  silent  and  alone. 

Wrapp'd  in  the  mock  of  mourning  weeil. 

They  laugh'd,  for  he  was  dead  ;  but  1 
Sale  wiili  a  hard  and  tearless  eye, 
And  with  a  heart  wliirh  would  deny 
The  secret  joy  it  couM  not  quell, 
I^iw  muttering  o'er  his  loathed  name; 
Till  from  that  self-conienrion  came 
Bemorse  where  sin  was  none  ;  a  hell 
Which  in  pure  spirits  should  noi  dwell. 

I  '11  tell  llicc  truth,     lie  was  a  man 

Hard,  selfiOi,  losing  only  gold, 

\et  full  of  guile  :  his  pale  eyrs  ran 

Willi  lears,  whieh  each  some  f.i|si;hood  told. 

And  oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

Would  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheek  : 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong ; 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  we  ik, 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak  : 

For  scorn,  whos<f  arrows  search  the  heart. 

From  many  :t  stranjfcr's  eye  would  dart. 
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And  on  his  memory  ding,'  and  fbU< 

His  sonl  to  its  home  so  c(^  and  hollow. 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

And  we  were  such,  alas  tlie  dav ! 

Oft,  when  my  little  ones  at  play. 

Were  in  yonth's  natural  lightness  gay. 

Or  if  thev  listen'd  to  some  tale 

Of  travellers,  or  of  fairy  land. — 

When  the  light  from  the  wootl-fire's  dyin*;  brari'l 

Flash'd  on  their  faces,*-if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  heard  npon  the  stair 

His  footstep,  the  suspended  word 

Died  on  my  lips :  we  all  grew  palt* ; 

The  bal)e  at  mv  l>osom  was  husli'd  with  fear 

If  it  thought  it  heard  its  father  near  ; 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  ncy  knee 

Cling,  cow'd  and  cowering  fearfully. 

I  *11  tell  the  truth :  I  loved  another. 

His  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  rin;*iDg, 

His  form  to  my  brain  was  ever  clinging; 

Yet  if  some  stranger  breathed  that  name. 

My  lips  turn'd  white,  and  my  heart  beat  fnst: 

My  nights  were  once  haunted  by  dreams  of  flame. 

My  days  were  dim  in  the  shadow  cast. 

By  the  memory  of  the  same  ! 

Day  and  night,  day  and  night. 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  light. 

For  three  short  years,  which  soon  were  pist. 

On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 

Led  me  to  tite  shrine,  to  be 

His  sworn  bride  eternally. 

And  now  we  stood  on  the  altar  stair. 

When  my  father  cimc  from  :i  distant  land. 

And  with  a  loud  and  fearful  cry, 

Busli'd  between  us  suddenly. 

I  saw  ihe  stream  of  his  thin  grey  liair, 

I  saw  bis  lean  and  lifted  hand. 

And  heard  his  words, — and  live  !     O  God ! 

Wlierefore  do  1  live  ? — *  Hold,  hold  !»» 

He  cried, —  •«  I  tell  thtx'  't  is  her  brother! 

Thy  mother,  lioy,  beni-ath  the  sod 

Of  yon  church-yard  resis  in  her  sliroud  so  c«dJ. 

1  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  old  : 

We  were  once  dear  to  one  another, 

1  and  that  rorp.se!    Tliou  art  our  chihl  !• 

Then  with  a  laugh  both  long  and  wild 

The  youth  upon  the  pavement  fell  : 

They  found  him  dead  !   All  look'd  on  me. 

The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see ; 

But  1  was  calm.     I  went  away  ; 

I  was  clammy-cold  like  clay  ! 

I  did  not  weep — I  did  not  speak  ; 

But  day  by  day,  week  aftt'r  week. 

I  walk'd  about  like  a  corpse  alive! 

Alax!  sweet  fiiend,  you  must  I>oIievo 

This  heart  is  stone — it  did  not  break. 


My  f.itlier  lived  a  little  while. 
But  nil  might  sec  that  he  was  dying. 
He  Miiiled  with  such  a  woeful  smile  ! 
When  he  was  in  the  church-yard  lying 
Among  the  worms,  wc  grew  quite  poor. 
So  that  no  one  would  give  us  bread. 
Mv  mother  hiok'd  at  me.  and  siiil 
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n'hvn  wseki  ud  monilii  ■nd  jean  JaJ  pail, 
Tlimiicli  which  I  nrmlT  >1M  MBJ 
]lv  ilulki,  1  iIe>oud  witt, 
Willi  tlmdcm  ilcp  of  Wnqiii>h'.l  will, 
Walking  luncich  the  ni|hi  ofllf,'. 
WhiHc  liwjniilinguiih'd,  like  (low  rain 
Fullioi!  foreMT.  piin  hj  pain. 
Till'  I'ccy  bopg  of  dalh'i  il^nir  mt ; 

Of  naliinl  life  ncai  diiiwuiw, 

111  iirangc  nituintr  ilicn  liad  beta. 


And  »  I  liiod  till  iliii  iwRi  lead 
Wa.  li0hUTi'd.     SuiUy  fonrard  Howd 
TIjc  trrcain  of  yan,  and  on  jl  Ifore 
Twoilia|waaf  eladadi  (amyiiRht. 
Twn  Mhvr  bah«,  dcliflilful  man 
In  my  Imi  Kwli ahanrlon'd  nietil. 
Than  llicir  own  feunlry  t>iipi  Du;  Ik 
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una,  brnii|;lii  wioihinc  Ian, 
Ab-1  t  loasimini;  wannlh,ai«aeh  sna  lay 
SurkinE  III'  snllnt  inilk  hw*y 
About  iil;r  fi™™  hai  1,  did  play, 
AodwEan'dil,  oil  how  painfully!— 
M  Ibay  ilieni«1n*  wm  vmn'Amtfh  chk 
Frnm  iliaiaWRl  f<»J.— nen  rniin  ihe  thint 
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Hy  own  ilull  IiImkI  :  'I  wat  like  a  tlionylii 
LlFllii  iillarD,  ili3l([ir<aa#iiet  wrduEhi 
Inilcriny'biwmanHiolB   b^n. 
Ami  crcpi  Willi  iIk  bloiid  rliiQuck  atttj  n 
An.1  hour  by  hour,  diy  after  day, 

nullaiit  jnalnp,  in)      iiful  pain, 
jniil    Jioaw  iiwuicliilj 
A      ihn>    wi-pL     For  long,  lon([  jcan 
f  hcu  fiOtKO  cyci  had  ahiil  no  Iran : 


Ha  deep  hard  loba  aoA  licivy  lii;)!! 
Their  echoci  in  Ihc  darknca  Ihrew. 
When  (he  grew  calm,  ahe  Uiiu  did  keep 
The  icnor  of  lier  lak ;— 
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And  foul  and  cniel  ilioiiiiliK,  which  fnd 
Upon  Ilie  wilherinj;  IIFc  wiiliio. 
Like  njicpi  nn  aame  poiwooiu  weed. 
Whellier  Ilia  il  ware  duUi^irtin 
None  knew,  liaiiD.cllcl  II  J.'„l, 

Seven  day.  wilhin  my  chamber  Lay 
Thai  rane.  and  my  liabet  made  hoMay: 
AlUi,     loldlhemwhalia  death: 
Tlie  uldai.  wiih  t  ^ind  of  ahamt. 
Came  lo  my  kneswiiliiilent  breath, 
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I  could  not  bear  the  joy  which  gave 
Too  just  a  rcRponwe  to  mine  own. 
In  vain.     I  dared  not  fei(i;ti  a  groan ; 
And  in  their  artiest  looks  I  saw, 
Between  the  mists,  of  fear  and  awe, 
That  my  own  thought  was  theirs;  and  they 
Express'd  it  not  in  words,  but  said. 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Will  pass  in  happy  work  and  play. 
Now  he  is  dead  and  gone  away. 

After  the  funeral  all  onr  kin 

Assembled,  and  the  will  was  read. 

My  friend,  I  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 

Have  strengtli,  their  putrid  shrouds  within. 

To  Mast  and  torture.     Those  who  live 

Still  fear  the  living,  hut  a  corse 

Is  merciless,  and  power  doth  give 

To  such  pale  tyrants  half  (he  spoil 

lie  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  toil, 

Because  they  blush  not  with  remorse 

Among  their  crawling  worms.     Ik'hold, 

I  have  no  child !  my  talc  grows  old 

With  grief,  and  staggers:  let  it  reach 

The  limits  of  my  feeble  s[>eecli. 

And  languidly  at  length  recline 

On  the  brink  of  iu  own  grave  and  mine. 

Tltou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  Poverty 

Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days : 

T  is  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Infamy, 

And  houseless  Want  in  frozen  ways 

Wandering  ungannenlcd,  and  Pain, 

And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain 

Foul  Self-con  tempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 

Youth's  star-light  smile,  and  makes  its  tears 

First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever! 

And  well  thou  kiiowust  a  mother  never 

Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill, 

And  well  he  knew  the  kiuic.     The  will 

Imported,  that  if  e'er  again 

I  sought  my  children  to  behold. 

Or  in  my  birth-place  did  remain 

Beyond  three  days,  whose  hours  were  told, 

They  should  inherit  nought:  and  he, 

To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony, 

A  sallow  lawyer,  cruel  and  cold. 

Aye  watch'd  me,  as  the  will  was  read. 

With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 

The  secrets  of  my  agony; 

And  with  close  lips  and  anxious  brow 

Stood  canvassing  still  to  and- fro 

The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  all 

The  dead  roan's  caution  just  did  call; 

For  in  that  killing  lie  't  was  said — 

wShe  is  adulterous,  and  doih  hold 

in  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 

Is  false,  and  therefore  is  much  need 

That  1  should  have  a  care  to  save 

My  children  from  eternal  fire.* 

Friend,  he  was  shclter'd  by  the  grave. 

And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar! 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  the  pyre 

Of  her  dead  husband,  half  consumed, 

As  well  might  there  be  false,  as  I 

To  those  abhorr'd  embraces  doom'd, 


Far  worse  than  fire's  brief  agony. 

As  to  the  Chrbtian  creed,  if  true 

Or  false,  I  never  question'd  it : 

I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do: 

Nor  my  vext  soul  had  leisure  yet 

To  doubt  the  tilings  men  say,  or  deem 

That  they  are  other  than  dicy 
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All  present  who  thow  crimes  did  hear. 

In  fcign'd  or  actual  scorn  and  fear. 

Men,  women,  diildren,  slunk  away. 

Whispering  with  self-contented  pride. 

Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  lie. 

I  spoke,  to  none,  nor  did  abide. 

But  silently  I  went  my  way. 

Nor  noticed  I  where  joyoiuly 

Sate  my  two  younger  babes  at  plav. 

In  the  court-yard  through  which  I  past ; 

But  went  with  footsteps  firm  and  fast 

Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean  Rreen, 

And  there,  ■  woman  with  grey  hairs, 

Vfho  had  my  mother's  servant  been. 

Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayers. 

Made  me  accept  a  purse  of  gold. 

Half  of  the  earnings  she  had  kept 

To  refuge  her  when  weak  and  old. 

With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slept. 

I  wander  now.     *T  is  a  vain  thought — 

But  on  yon  alp,  whose  snowy  head 

'Mid  the  axure  air  is  islanded 

(We  see  it  o'er  the  flood  of  cloud. 

Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  caves 

Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  waves. 

Hung  with  its  precipices  proud. 

From  that  grey  stone  Mvliere  first  wc  met). 

There,  now  who  knows  the  dead  fvel  nought? 

Should  he  my  grave ;  for  he  wlio  yet 

Is  my  soul's  soul,  once  said  :  •  T  were  sweet 

'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  lo  abide. 

And  winds  and  lulling  snows,  tliat  heat 

With  their  soft  flakes  the  mountain  wide. 

When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose. 

And  languid  storms  their  pinions  close: 

And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  purr. 

And  ever-during,  aye  endure : 

Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  there. 

But  these  things  might  our  spirits  make. 

Amid  the  all-surrounding  air, 

Their  own  eternity  partake  T* 

Then  't  was  a  wild  and  playful  saving 

At  which  I  laugh'd  or  scem'd  to  laugh  : 

They  were  his  words :  now  heed  my  prayinp. 

And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 

Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  he 

My  monument.     Wilt  remember  me? 

I  know  thou  wilt,  and  canst  forgive 

Whilst  in  this  erring  world  to  live 

My  soul  disdain'd  not,  that  1  thought 

Its  lying  forms  were  wortliy  aught. 

And  much  less  thee. 

BELIff. 

O  speak  not  so. 
But  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  woe 
Into  this  heart,  full  though  it  be. 


ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 
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Aye  OTerflowing  with  ill  own : 

I  thought  that  grief  had  serer^d  me 

From  all  beside  who  weep  and  groan ; 

Its  likeness  upon  earth  to  be. 

Its  express  image;  but  thou  art 

Blore  wretched.    Sweet!  we  will  not  part 

Uenceforth,  if  death  be  not  division; 

If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 

But  wilt  thou  hear,  since  ksi  we  parted 

All  that  has  left  me  brokn-hearted  ? 

aOSALIRD. 

Yes,  speak.    The  faintest  stars  are  scarcely  shorn 
Of  their  thin  beams  by  that  delnsiTe  mom 
Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  tlie  light 
Of  early  love,  soon  lost  in  total  B^r. 

BILUI. 

Alas !  Italian  winds  are  mild. 

But  my  bosom  is  cold — wintry  cold — 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves, 

Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild. 

And  I  am  weak  like  a  nursling  child. 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  gr^  and  old. 

aOSALIRD. 

Weep  not  at  thine  own  words,  tlio'they  must  make 
Me  weep.     What«s  thy  tale? 

BILKIV. 

I  fear 't  will  shake 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.    Thou  well 
Bememberest  when  we  met  no  more, 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lieoel, 
That  friendless  cantion  pierced  me  sore 
Wkh  grief;  a  wound  my  ^fait  bore 
Indignantly,  but  when  he  died 
With  him  lay  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas!  all  hope  is  buried  now. 
Rut  then  men  drcam'd  the  aged  earth 
Was  labouring  in  that  mighty  birth. 
Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Has  aye  foreseen — the  happy  a^^ 
When  truth  and  love  shall  dwell  below 
Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
Which  on  this  world  not  power  but  will 
Even  now  is  wanting  to  fnlfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thence  befel 
Of  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  too  well ; 
When  liberty's  dear  pean  fell 
'Alid  murderous  howls.    To  Lionel, 
Tliougl)  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high, 
Yet  through  those  dungeon  walls  there  came 
Thy  thrilling  light,  O  Liberty ! 
And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sun-like  truth 
Flash'd  on  his  visionary  youth, 
And  fill'd  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith. 
And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death; 
For  love  and  life  in  him  were  twins. 
Born  at  one  birth  :  in  every  other 
First  life  then  love  its  course  begins. 
Though  they  be  children  of  one  mother ; 
And  so  through  this  dark  world  they  fleet 
Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet: 


But  he  loved  all  things  ever.    Then 

He  pass'd  amid  the  strife  of  men. 

And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armed  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe : 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rodc-built  tower 

O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to  ami  fm, 

'Mid  tlie  passions  wild  of  hnman  kind 

He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them  ; 

For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  bind 

Like  music  the  lull'd  crowd,  and  stem 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 

Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem, 

But  is  revenge  and  fear^  and  pride. 

Joyous  he  was ;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide, 

Baining  like  dew  from  his  sweet  talk, 

As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  seas, 

Liquid  mists  of  ^Icndour  quiver. 

His  very  gestures  touch'd  to  tears 

The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 

So  moved  before :  bis  presence  stung 

The  torturers  with  their  victim's  pain, 

And  none  knew  how  |  and  throuf^  their  cars. 

The  subde  witchcraft  of  bis  tongue 

Unlock'd  the  hearts  of  those  who  keep 

Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wonder'd,  and  some  sneered  to  see 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  reap : 

For  he  is  rich,  they  said,  and  young. 

And  might  drink  from  the  depths  of  luxury. 

If  he  seeks  fismc,  fame  never  crown'd 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed  : 

If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  ri^U  and  wrongs,  to  feed 

Which  hungry  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil 

Those  who  would  sit  near  power  mutt  toil ; 

And  such,  there  sitting,  all  may  tee. 

^hat  seeks  he?  All  that  othen  aeek 

He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 

Which  the  sea  casts  unretumingly. 


That  poor  and  hungry  men  sboukl  break 

The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  scorn, 

We  understand  ;  but  Lionel 

We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 

So  wonder'd  they ;  yet  all  men  loved 

Young  Lionel,  though  few  approved; 

All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  fell 

Like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  smiling  day. 

The  witheriof  honey-dew,  which  clings] 

Under  the  bright  green  buds  of  May, 

Whilst  they  unfold  their  emerald  wings : 

For  he  made  verses  wild  and  qnetr 

On  the  strange  creeds  priestt  hold  m  dear, 

Because  they  bring  them  land  afid  fold. 

Of  devils  and  sainu  and  all  snob  gear. 

He  made  teles  which  whoso  heatd  or  read 

Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead. 

So  this  grew  a  proverb  :  «  Don't  get  old 

Till  Lionel's  *  banquet  in  hell  *  you  hear. 

And  then  yon  will  bugh  yourself  young  again. 

So  the  priesu  hated  him,  and  be 

Repaid  their  hale  with  cheerful  glee. 
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Ah,  tmiln  aod  joyance  quickly  died. 

For  public  hope  grew  pale  and  dim 

In  an  altered  time  and  tide, 

And  in  iu  wasting  wilher'd  him, 

A*  a  summer  flower  that  hlows  too  toon 

Droopa  in  the  unile  of  the  waniBf  moon. 

When  it  leatlera  through  an  April  night 

The  frozen  dews  of  wrinkling  blight. 

None  now  hoped  more.  Grey  Power  was  scaled 

Safely  on  her  anceatral  throne ; 

And  Faith,  the  Python,  undefeated. 

Even  to  ito  blood-suin'd  stepa  dragg'd  on 

Her  foul  and  wounded  train,  and  man 

Were  trampled  and  deceifed  again. 

And  words  and  shows  again  coold  bind 

The  wmiling  tribes  of  humankind 

In  scorn  and  famine.     Fire  and  blood 

Raged  round  the  raging  multitude. 

To  fields  remote  by  tyrants  sent 

To  be  the  scorned  instrument 

With  which  they  drag  from  mines  of  gore 

The  chains  their  slaves  yet  ever  wore  ; 

And  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other, 

And  by  old  altars  and  in  halls. 

And  smiled  again  at  festivals. 

But  each  man  found  in  his  heart's  brother 

Cold  clieer ;  for  all,  though  half  deceived, 

The  outworn  creeds  again  believed, 

And  the  sumc  round  anew  began, 

Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran. 

Many  then  wept,  not  tears,  but  gall 

Within  their  hearts,  like  drops  which  fall 

Wastin(;  the  fountain-Ktonc  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts,  that  claim 

Men's  care — ambition,  friendship,  fame. 

Love,  hope.  thou|Th  hope  vras  now  ilnp.iir — 

Indue  the  colours  of  this  ch.ingc, 

As  from  the  all-surrounding  air 

Tlie  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange. 

When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there. 

And  so,  my  friend,  it  tlien  befei 
To  many,  most  to  Lionel, 
Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  youth 
Within  him,  and  when  dead,  became 
A  spirit  of  unresting  flame. 
Which  goaded  him  in  his  distress 
Over  the  world's  vast  wiic1crnes«. 
Three  yean  he  left  his  native  land. 
And  on  the  fourth,  when  he  rcturo'd. 
None  knew  him  :  he  was  stricken  deep 
With  some  disease  of  mind,  and  lurn'd 
Into  aught  unlike  Lionel. 
On  him,  on  whom,  did  he  pauM  in  sleep, 
Serenesi  smiles  were  wont  to  kcop. 
And,  did  he  wake,  a  winged  band 
Of  hri{;ht  persuasions,  which  had  fed 
On  his  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes, 
Kept  their  swift  pinions  half  outspread, 
To  do  on  men  his  least  commaml ; 
On  him,  whom  once  't  was  paradise 
E^en  to  behold,  now  misery  lay  : 
In  his  own  heart 't  was  mercilcM, 


To  all  ihiof*  dee  none  may 
lis  iaoocence  and  tendemeaa. 

'T  was  said  that  he  had  refuge  noneht 

In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 

fn  disunt  laodt,  and  been  deoetvcd 

fly  some  strange  show ;  for  thert  were  fowid, 

Blotted  widt  tears  as  tboae  rdirred 

By  their  own  woods  are  wont  to  do, 

Tliese  mournful  verses  on  the  ground. 

By  all  who  read  them  blotted  coo. 

•  How  am  I  changed  I  my  hopes  were  once  like  fire: 
I  loved,  and  I  believed  that  life  was  love. 

How  am  1  lost !  on  wings  of  swift  desire 
Among  Heaven's  winds  my  spirit  once  did  move. 
I  slept,  and  silver  dreams  did  aye  inspire 
My  liquid  sleep.     I  woke,  and  did  approve 
All  nature  to  my  heart,  and  thought  to  make 
A  paradise  of  earth  for  one  sweet  take. 

•  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more ; 

I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.     O,  from  sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Iu  long-lost  flattery  now.     I  wake  to  weep. 
And  sit  through  the  long  day  gnawing  the  core 
Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  like  a  miser,  keep. 
Since  none  in  what  1  feel  talie  pain  or  pleasme, 
To  my  own  soul  its  self-coiuuming  treasure.* 

He  dwelt  beside  mc  near  the  sea  ; 

And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meet, 

Wlien  the  waves,  beneath  the  star-light,  (lee 

O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet. 

And  talk'd.     Our  ulk  was  sad  and  sweet. 

Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  pa»*d 

The  dcfwlation  which  it  spoke; 

And  smiles,— as  when  the  lightning's  blast 

Has  parch'd  some  heavcn-<Ielighting  oak. 

The  next  spring  shows  leaves  pahs  and  ran*. 

But  like  flowers  delicate  and  fair. 

On  its  rent  houghs,— again  array'd 

His  countenance  in  tender  light : 

His  words  H"^^  subtle  fire,  which  made 

The  air  his  hearers  breathed  deli(;hf : 

Wis  motions,  like  tlie  winds,  were  free. 

Which  bend  the  bright  graM  gracefully. 

Then  fade  away  in  circlets  faint : 

And  winged  Mope,  on  which  upborne 

His  soul  sccm'd  hovering  in  his  eyes. 

Like  some  bright  spirit  newly-born 

Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies, 

Sprang  forth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 

Yet  o'er  his  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien. 

Tempering  their  loveliness  too  keen. 

Past  woe  its  stiadow  backward  thrxrw. 

Till  like  an  exhalation, spread 

From  flowers  half  drunk  with  evening  ilcw. 

They  did  1>ecomc  infectious:  sweet 

And  subtle  mbts  of  sense  and  thought ; 

Which  wrapt  us  soon,  when  we  might  meet. 

Almost  from  our  own  looks  and  aught 

The  wide  world  holds.     And  so,  his  mind 

Was  hcal'd,  while  mine  grew  sick  with  fear  : 

I  or  ever  now  his  health  declined, 

Like  some  frail  bark  which  cannot  bear 

The  impulse  of  an  alter'd  wind, 


Though  protperoos ;  wad  my  heart  grew  full 

'Mid  its  new  joy  of  a  new  care : 

For  hit  cheek  became,  not  pale,  bat  fair, 

As  rose-o'ershadow'd  lilies  are  j 

And  soon  his  deep  and  sunny  hair. 

In  this  alone  less  beautiful, 

Like  i^rass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 

The  blood  in  his  translucent  Teins 

Beat,  not  like  animal  life,  bat  lore 

Sccm'd  now  iu  sullen  springs  to  move. 

When  life  had  fail'd,  and  all  its  pains; 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seise  him  oft 

Like  death,  so  calm,  but  that  a  tear. 

His  pointed  eye-lashes  between, 

Would  gatlier  in  the  light  serene 

Of  smiles,  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Beneath  lay  undulating  there. 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame. 

As  eagerly  it  went  and  came; 

And  I  hung  o'er  liini  in  his  sleep. 

Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 

Whicli  rains  disturb,  my  tears  would  break 

The  shadow  of  that  slumber  deep ; 

Then  he  would  bid  me  not  lo  weep. 

And  say  with  flattery  false,  yet  eweel, 

Tliat  death  and  he  could  never  meet. 

If  I  would  never  part  with  him. 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided  : 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite. 

By  men  lo  bind  but  once  provided. 

Could  not  be  shared  by  him  and  me. 

Or  tliey  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 

I  !»hudder'd,  and  then  laughing  said, 

•  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind, 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night. 

Our  albir  the  grassy  earth  outsprnd,  « 

And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.ii 

'T  wns  sunset  as  I  spoke :  one  star 

Had  scarce  burst  forth,  when  hxxm  a^r 

The  ministers  of  misrule  sent. 

Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 

His  chain'd  limbs  to  a  dreary  tower. 

In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide. 

For  lie,  they  said,  from  his  mind  had  bent 

AgainHi  their  gods  keen  blasphemy, 

For  wliich,  llKHigh  his  soul  must  roasted  be 

In  hell's  red  lakes  immortally. 

Yet  even  on  earth  most  ho  abide 

The  vengeance  of  their  slaves — a  trial, 

I  think,  men  call  it.    What  avail 

Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  denial 

From  the  fierce  savage,  nursed  in  hateT 

What  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  pale 

!dakc.s  uan  the  quivering  cheek,  which  late 

It  painted  with  its  own  delight  ? 

We  were  divided.     As  I  could, 

1  siill'd  the  tingling  of  my  hlood. 

And  follow'd  him  in  their  despite. 

As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild, 

Tlic  murderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child ; 

And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door. 

And  I  pray'd  to  share  his  dungeon  floor 

With  prayers  which  rarely  have  been  spurn'd. 

And  when  men  drove  me  forth  and  I 


Stared  with  blank  firensy  on  the  sky, 

A  farewell  look  of  love  he  tam*d, 

Half  calming  me ;  then  gaied  awhile, 

As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile. 

And  throu^  the  crowd  around  him  there. 

And  through  die  dense  and  marky  air. 

And  the  throng'd  streets,  he  did  espy 

What  poets  know  and  prophecy ; 

And  said,  with  voice  that  made  them  shiver 

And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain. 

And  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 

Prolonging  it  with  deepen'd  strain — 

•  Fear  not,  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 

Or  the  priesit  of  the  bloody  faith ; 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river, 

Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death: 

It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  deHs, 

Around  them  it  foams,  and  ra^es,  and  swells^ 

And  their  swords  and  their  aceptres  I  floatinjg 

Like  wrecks  in  the  surge  of  eternity.  • 


1  dwelt  beside  the  priaon  gate, 

And  the  strange  crowd  that  out  and  in 

Pass'd,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fale. 

Might  have  fretted  me  with  its  ceatelesa  din, 

but  the  fever  of  care  waa  louder  within. 

Soon,  but  too  late,  in  penitence 

Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  thence : 

I  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form. 

As  leaning  on  the  jailor's  arm, 

W^hose  harden'd  eyes  grew  mmst  the  while, 

To  meet  his  mule  aad  foded  smile. 

And  hear  his  words  of  kind  farewell. 

He  totter  d  forth  from  his  damp  ceil. 

Many  had  never  wept  before. 

From  whom  fast  tears  then  guah'd  and  fdl: 

Many  will  relent  no  more. 

Who  sobh'd  like  infants  then  ;  aye,  all 

Who  throng'd  the  prison's  stony  hall, 

The  rulers  or  the  sbvea  of  law, 

Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 

That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shame 

Made  them  again  become  the  same. 

The  prison  blood-hounds,  huge  and  grim, 

From  human  looks  the  infection  caught. 

And  fondly  crouch'd  and  fawn'd  on  him ; 

And  men  have  beard  the  prisoners  say, 

Who  in  their  rotting  dungeons  lay, 

That  from  that  hour,  throughout  one  day. 

The  fierce  despair  and  hate  which  kept 

Their  trampled  bosoms  almost  slept : 

When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 

On  each  heart's  wound,  wide  torn  and  bleeding. 

Because  their  jailors'  rule,  they  thought. 

Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  sway. 

1  know  not  how,  but  we  were  free : 

And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me, 

As  the  carriage  drove  through  the  streets  apace; 

And  we  look'd  upoB  each  other^s  face; 

And  the  blood  in  our  fingers  intertwined 

Ran  like  the  thoughts  of  a  single  mind, 

As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 

Through  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 

So  tlirough  the  long  long  streets  we  past 

Of  the  million-peopled  city  vast\ 
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Which  is  that  detail,  where  each  one 

Seeks  his  mate  yet  is  alone, 

Beloved  and  sought  and  moum'd  of  none ; 

Until  the  clear  bine  sky  was  seen, 

And  the  grasiy  meadows  bright  and  green, 

And  then  I  sunk  in  his  embrace, 

Enclosing  there  a  mighty  space 

Of  loTc :  and  so  we  traTell'd  on 

By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers. 

And  towns,  and  Tillages,  and  towers, 

Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 

It  was  tlie  azure  time  of  June, 

When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless  noon, 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 

The  fresh  green  leayes  of  the  hedge-row  briar, 

And  there  were  odours  then  to  make 

The  very  breath  we  did  respire 

A  liquid  element,  whereon 

Onr  spirits,  like  delighted  things 
That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wings. 
Floated  and  mingled  for  away, 
*Mid  the  warm  winds  of  the  sunny  day. 
And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 

Above  tlie  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon, 

And  light  and  sound  ebb'd  from  the  earth, 

Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sea 

To  the  depths  of  its  own  tranquillity, 

Onr  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Did  the  earth's  breathless  sleep  attune : 

Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close 

Their  languid  leaves  when  day-light 's  gone, 

We  lay,  fill  new  emotions  came. 

Which  seem'd  to  make  each  mortal  frame 

One  soul  of  interwoven  flame, 

A  life  in  life,  a  second  birth 

In  worlds  diviner  far  than  earth, 

Which,  like  two  strains  of  harmony 

That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky. 

Then  slowly  disunite,  pant  by 

And  left  the  tenderness  of  teani, 

A  soft  oblivion  of  all  fears, 

A  sweet  sleep :  so  we  traveU'd  on 

Till  we  came  to  the  home  of  Lionel, 

Among  the  mountains  w^ild  and  lone. 

Beside  the  hoary  western  sea, 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 

The  massy  forest  shadow'd  o'er. 

The  ancient  steward,  with  hair  all  hoar, 

As  we  alighted,  wept  to  sec 

His  master  changed  so  fearfully; 

And  the  old  man's  solisdid  waken  me 

From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladness; 

The  trutli  flash'd  o'er  me  like  quick  madness 

When  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  there  was  death 

On  Lionel :  yet  day  by  day 

He  lived,  till  fear  grew  hope  and  faith, 

And  in  my  soul  I  dared  to  say, 

Nothing  so  bright  can  pass  away : 

Death  is  dark,  and  foul,  and  dull, 

But  he  is— O  how  beautiful ! 

Tet  day  by  day  he  grew  more  weak, 

And  hb  sweet  voice,  when  he  might  speak. 

Which  ne'er  was  loud,  became  more  low; 

And  the  light  which  flash'd  tliroughhis  waxen  cheek 

Grew  faint,  as  tlie  rose-like  hues  which  flow 


From  soDset  o'er  the  Alpine  aaow : 

And  death  seem'd  not  like  death  in  faiBBy 

For  the  spirit  of  life  o'er  every  limb 

Lingei'd,  a  mist  of  sense  and  thoo^it. 

Vfhaa  the  sammer  wind  faint  odours  brong^ 

From  mountain  flowers,  even  as  it  poaa'd 

His  cheek  wonld  change,  as  the  oooo-day  aea 

Which  the  dying  breeze  Sweeps  filfdlly. 

If  but  a  cloud  the  sky  o'ercasi, 

You  might  see  his  colour  come  nod  fo. 

And  the  softest  strain  of  muaic  made 

Sweet  smiles,  yet  sad,  arise  and  fade 

Amid  the  dew  of  his  tender  eyes; 

And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  Bow, 

Made  hb  pale  lips  quiver  and  part. 

Ton  might  hear  the  beatings  of  his  faeut. 

Quick,  but  not  strong ;  and  with  my  treaaes 

When  oft  he  playfully  would  bind 

In  the  bowers  of  mossy  lonelineaaes 

Hb  neck,  and  win  me  so  to  mingle 

In  the  sweet  depth  of  woven  careaaea. 

And  onr  faint  limbs  were  intertwined, 

Alas!  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 

From  mine  own  heart  thrangh  every  Tcin, 

Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty. 

Who  beats  the  walls  of  hu  stony  cell. 

But  hu,  it  seem'd  already  free. 

Like  the  shadow  of  fire  surrounding  me! 

On  my  faint  eyes  and  limba  did  dwell 

That  spirit  as  it  pass'd,  till  soon. 

As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  the  moon. 

Beneath  its  light  invisible. 

Is  seen  when  it  folds  its  grey  wings  again 

To  alight  on  midnight's  dudty  plain, 

I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gathering  aoul 

Passed  from  beneath  that  strong  controul. 

And  I  fell  on  a  life  wliich  was  sick  with  fear 

Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 

Amid  a  bloomless  myrtle  wood. 
On  a  green  and  sea-girt  promontory. 
Not  far  from  where  we  dwelt,  there  stood 
In  record  of  a  sweet  sad  story. 
An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 
Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gate 
Was  sculptured,  ■  To  Fidelity;* 
And  in  the  shrine  an  image  sate. 
All  veil'd :  but  there  was  seen  the  light 
Of  smiles,  which  faintly  could  express 
A  mingled  pain  and  tenderness 
Through  that  etliereal  drapery. 
The  left  hand  held  the  head,  the  right- 
Beyond  the  veil,  beneath  tlie  skin. 
You  might  see  the  nerves  quivering  wiihiu — 
Was  forcing  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 
Into  its  side-convulsing  heart. 
An  unskill'd  hand,  yet  one  inform'd 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warm'd 
W^ith  that  pathetic  life.     Tbb  tale 
It  told  :  A  dog  had  from  tite  sea. 
When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully. 
Dragged  Lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale. 
Then  died  beside  her  on  the  sand, 
And  she  that  temple  thence  had  plann'd ; 
But  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 
Had  wrought  the  image.     Each  new  moon 
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That  lady  did,  in  thb  lone  fane. 

The  rit6ft  of  a  religion  tweet, 

Whose  god  was  in  her  heart  and  brain : 

The  seasons'  loveliest  flowers  were  strewn 

On  the  marble  floor  beneath  her  feet. 

And  she  brought  crowns  of  sea-buds  white, 

Whose  odour  b  so  sweet  and  faint. 

And  weeds,  like  branching  chrysolite. 

Woven  in  devices  fine  and  quaint. 

And  tears  from  her  brown  eyes  did  stain 

The  altar ;  need  but  look  upon 

That  dying  statue,  fair  and  wan. 

If  tears  should  cease,  to  weep  again : 

And  rare  Arabian  odours  came, 

Though  the  myrtle  copses  steaming  thence 

From  the  hissing  frankincense, 

Whose  smoke,  wool-white  as  ocean  fqmn. 

Hung  in  dense  flocks  beneath  the  dome, 

That  ivory  dome,  whose  axure  night 

With  golden  stars,  like  heaven,  was  bright 

O'er  the  split  cedars  pointed  flame; 

And  the  lady's  harp  would  kindle  there 

The  melody  of  an  old  air. 

Softer  than  sleep ;  the  villagers 

Hixt  their  religion  up  with  bet's. 

And  as  they  listen'd  round,  shed  tears. 

One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane : 
Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 
Was  lingering  grey,  and  soon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  began;  now  loud. 
Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  sky, 
Now  dying  music;  suddenly 
'T  is  scatter'd  in  a  thousand  notes. 
And  now  to  the  hush'd  ear  it  floats 
Like  field  smells  known  in  infancy. 
Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 
We  sate  within  that  temple  lone, 
Pavilion'd  round  with  Parian  stone : 
His  mother's  harp  stood  near,  and  oft 
I  had  awaken'd  music  soft 
Amid  its  wires:  the  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale: 

■  Now  drain  the  cup,n  said  Lionel, 

■  Which  the  poet-bird  has  crown'd  so  well 
With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song! 
Heardst  thou  not  sweet  words  among 

That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy! 

Deardst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 

Awake  in  a  world  of  eitacy  7 

That  love,  when  limbs  are  interwoven. 

And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven, 

And  thought,  to  the  world'sdim  boundariesclinging, 

And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing, 

Is  death  ?  Let  us  drain  right  joyously 

The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  me.» 

He  paused,  and  to  my  lips  he  bent 

His  own  :  like  spirit  his  words  went 

Through  all  my  limbs  with  the  speed  of  fire; 

And  his  keen  eyes,  glittering  through  mine, 

Fill'd  me  with  the  flume  divine, 

Which  in  their  orbs  was  burning  far, 

Like  the  light  of  an  unmeasured  star. 

In  the  sky  of  midnight  dark  and  deep  : 

Yes,  't  was  his  soul  tliat  did  inspire 

Sounds,  which  my  skill  could  ne'er  awaken ; 


And  first,  1  fdt  my  fingers  sweep 

The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  cry 

Burst  from  my  lipa  in  S3^phony : 

The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken. 

As  swift  and  swifter  the  notes  came 

From  my  toncti,  that  wandei'd  like  qnick  flame. 

And  from  my  boeom,  labouring 

With  some  unutterable  thing : 

The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  made 

My  faint  lips  tremble,  in  some  mood 

Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood 

So  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 

The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 

Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  countenance 

Raised  upward,  bum'd  with  radiance 

Of  spirit-piercing  joy,  whose  light. 

Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  night 

Of  whirlwind-rifted  clouds,  did  break 

With  beams  that  might  not  be  confined. 

I  paused,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 

New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 

The  vraves  are  lifted,  and  my  song 

To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwindled, 

And  from  the  twinkling  wires  among, 

My  languid  fingers  drew  and  flung 

Circles  of  life-dissolving  sound. 

Yet  faint:  in  aery  rings  they  bound 

My  Lionel,  who,  as  «very  strain 

Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mien 

Sunk  with  the  sound  relaxedly; 

And  slowly  now  he  tom'd  to  me. 

As  slowly  faded  from  his  face 

That  awful  joy :  with  looks  serene 

Be  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace. 

And' my  wild  song  then  died  away 

In  murmurs :  words,  I  dare  not  say 

We  mix'd,  and  on  his  lips  mine  fed 

Till  they  methought  felt  still  and  cold  : 

■  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  ?»  I  said ; 

No  word,  no  look,  no  mott>n  I  yes,       * 

There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess, 

Nor  let  that  moment's  hope  be  told. 

I  look'd,  and  knew  that  be  was  dead, 

And  fell,  as  the  eagle  on  the  plain 

Falls  when  life  deserts  her  brain, 

And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veil'd  again. 

O  that  I  were  now  dead !  but  such 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much 
Those  dying  murmurs  ?    He  forbad. 
O  that  I  once  again  were  mad  1 
And  yet,  dear  Rosalind,  not  so. 
For  I  would  live  to  share  thy  woe. 
Sweet  boy!  did  I  forget  thee  tool 
Alas,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 

No  memory  more 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea-shore. 
Madness  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop. 
And  the  clear  north  wind  was  driving  it. 
Then  I  heard  strange  tongues,  and  saw  strange 

flowers, 
And  the  stars  methought  ^cew  u.'oVxVa  ^>m%^ 
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And  the  azure  sky  and  the  •UMrmkai  i 

Made  me  believa  that  I  bad  died, 

Aod  waked  in  a  world,  which  was  to  me 

Drear  hell,  though  heaven  to  all  beiide. 

Then  a  dead  alcep  fell  on  my  mind, 

WhiUt  animal  life  many  long  years 

Had  rescued  from  a  ehasm  of  tears ; 

And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  6nd 

That  the  same  lady,  bright  aod  wise. 

With  silver  locks  and  quick  brown  eyes, 

Tlte  motlier  of  my  Lionel, 

Ilad  tended  me  in  my  distress, 

And  died  some  months  before.    Nor  less 

Wonder,  but  far  more  peace  and  joy 

Brought  in  that  hour  my  lovely  hoy; 

For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 

The  impress  of  thy  being  kept ; 

And  if  1  waked,  or  if  1  slept. 

No  doubt,  though  memory  faithless  be, 

Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me ; 

And  thus,  O  Lionel !  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  child.    *T  is  sure  most  strange 

I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  cliai^, 

As  that  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 

Is  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  lies  of  law  bereft, 
My  child  and  me  might  well  hefal. 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn, 
W'hich  from  the  meanest  I  have  borne, 
When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 
I  mix'd  with  slaves,  to  vindicate 
The  very  laws  themselves  do  make : 
Let  me  not  say  scorn  is  my  fate, 
Le»t  I  be  proud,  suffering  the  name 
With  those  who  live  in  dcatliless  fame. 

She  ceased.—- 1^,  vihefe  red  morning  thro*  the  woods 

Is  burning  o'er  the  dewln  said  Rosalind. 

And  with  these  words  they  rose,  and  towards  the  flood 

Of  the  blue  lake,  beneath  tlie  leaves  now  wind 

With  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined  : 

Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the  shore 

Is  shadow'd  with  rocks,  and  cypresses 

Cleave  with  their  dark  green  cones  the  silent  skies, 

And  with  tlieir  shadows  the  clear  depths  below, 

And  where  a  little  terrace  from  its  bowers. 

Of  blooming  myrtle  and  faint  lemon-flowers, 

Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o'er 

The  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake; 

And  where  the  aged.forest's  limbs  look  hoar. 

Under  the  leavi*s  which  their  green  garments  make. 

They  come :  't  w  Helen's  home,  and  clean  and  white, 

Like  one  which  tyrants  spare  on  our  own  land 

In  some  such  solitude,  its  casements  bright 

Shone  throu(;li  llieir  vine-leaves  in  the  morning  sun, 

And  even  within  't  was  scarce  like  Italy. 

And  when  she  saw  how  ail  things  there  were  plann'd, 


As  in  an  English  home,  dim  memory 
Disturbed  poor  Rosalind:  she  stood  m  one  c 
Whoee  mind  is  where  his  body  caDooC  bew 
Till  HeieD  led  bcr  where  her  child  yet  slept. 
And  Slid,  •  Obaenre,  that  brow  was  Lionel'a, 
Tboae  lipe  were  hie,  and  so  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  in  sleep,  pillowing  hia  bead  with  it. 
Yon  cannot  see  his  eyes,  tlwy  are  two  welU 
Of  liquid  love :  let  as  not  wake  him  yet.* 
But  Rosalind  could  bear  no  more,  and  wept 
A  sliower  of  burning  tears,  which  fell  npon 
His  face,  and  so  hb  opening  lashea  i^oae 
With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  sleep. 

So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lived  together 

Thenceforth,  changed  in  all  else,  yet  Mends  again. 

Such  as  they  were,  when  o'er  the  mountain  ftieatlier 

They  wander'd  in  their  youth,  through  son  and  rain. 

And  after  many  years,  for  hnnun  thii^ 

Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  thd  wind. 

Her  daughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 

And  in  their  circle  thence  some  nsitingt 

Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  intervene : 

A  lovely  child  she  was,  of  looka  jercne. 

And  motions  which  o'er  things  indifferent  shed 

The  grace  and  gentleness  from  whence  they  came. 

And  Helen's  hoy  grew  with  her,  and  they  fed 

From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  until  each 

Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood 

And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  saw 

The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  th«n. 

And  Rosalind, — for  when  the  living  stem 

Is  cankered  in  its  heart,  the  tree  moat  fall, — 

Died  ere  her  time;  and  with  deep  grief  and  awe 

The  pale  survivors  follow'd  her  remains 

Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 

Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to  call 

Iler  tomb  ;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 

They  raised  a  pyramid  of  lasting  ice. 

Whose  polish'd  sides,  ere  day  had  yet  begun. 

Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  un risen  sun,  . 

The  Inst,  when  it  had  sunk;  and  through  the  nighl 

The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 

Its  glittering  point,  as  seen  from  Helen's  home. 

Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  woukl  come. 

With  willing  steps  climbing  that  ru{>ged  height. 

And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlands  bound 

With  amaranth  flowers,  vdiich,  in  the  dime's  despite, 

Filled  the  frore  air  with  unaccustomed  light : 

Such  flowers,  as  in  the  wintry  memory  bloom 

Of  one  friend  left,  adorn'd  that  froien  tomb. 

Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould. 

Whose  sufferings  too  were  less,  death  slowUcr  led 

Into  the  peace  of  his  dominion  cold  : 

She  died  among  her  kindred,  being  old. 

And  know,  that  if  love  die  not  in  the  dead 

As  in  the  living,  none  of  mortal  kind 

Are  blest,  as  now  Helen  and  Rosalind. 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 


Nuv  H  ^ovflliv  XocyuTrec;  lanepof  iv  fOtfiivotf. 

Plato. 


PREFACE. 


T/5  0  j  ^porii  TOffffO^TOv  dvdfiipoit  iq  xtyoeJoai  rot, 
H  oo'jvsu  "koeXiovTt  rb  fapiiwioif ;  iAfitytv  e&^y. 

MoscHus,  Epitaph.  Bion. 


It  is  my  intention  to  tufjoin  to  the  London  edition  of 
this  poem,  a  criticism  i^Mm  the  claims  of  its  lamented 
object  to  be  classed  among  the  writers  of  the  highest 
genius  wlio  have  adorned  our  age.  My  known  repug- 
Ddnce  to  the  narrow  principles  of  taste  on  which  several 
of  liis  earlier  compositions  were  modelled,  prove,  at  least 
that  I  am  an  impartial  judge.  I  consider  the  fragment  of 
Hyperion,  as  second  to  nothing  that  was  ever  produced 
by  a  writer  of  the  same  years. 

John  Keats,  died  at  Rome  of  a  consumption,  in  his 

twenty-fourth  year,  on  the of —  1821; 

and  was  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery  of 
the  prntestants  in  that  city,  under  the  pyramid  which  is 
the  tomb  of  Gistius,  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers, 
now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the  circuit 
ofaqcient  Rome.  The  cemetery  is  tn  open  space  among 
the  ruins,  covered  in  winter  with  violets  and  daisies.  It 
mi(;lit  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place. 

The  (;cnius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose  memory 
I  ha\e  deilicntcd  these  unworthy  verses,  wiis  not  less  de- 
licate and  fragile  than  it  was  beautiful;  and  where 
canker-worms  abound,  what  wonder,  if  its  young  flower 
was  blighted  in  the  bud?  The  aavage  criticism  on  his 
Bndymion,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
pro<luced  the  most  violent  effect  on  his  susceptible  mind; 
the  agitation  thus  originated  ended  in  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-veiwel  in  the  lungs;  a  rapid  consumption  ensued, 
and  the  succeeding  acknowledgments  from  more  candid 
critics,  of  the  true  greatness  of  his  powers,  were  ine^ec- 
lual  to  heal  the  wound  thus  wantonly  inflicted. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretche<l  men  know 
not  wliat  they  do.  They  scatter  their  insults  and  their 
slanders  without  heed  as  to  whetlier  the  poisoned  shaft 
lights  on  a  heart  made  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one, 
like  Keals's,  composed  of  more  penetrable  stuff.  One 
of  their  associates,  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  most  base  and 
unprincipled  calunrobtor.  As  to  «  Endymion,*  was  it 
a  poem,  whatever  might  be  its  defects,  Co  be  treated  con- 
temptuously by  those  who  had  celebrated  with  various 
degrees  of  complacency  and  panegyric,  « Paris,*  and 


«  Woman ^»  and  a  ■  Syrian  Tale*,  and  s  long  list  of  the 
illustrious  obscure T  Are  these  the  men,  who  in  their 
venal  good  nature,  presumed  to  draw  a  parallel  l>etween 
the  Rev.  Mr  Milman  and  Lord  Byron?  What  gnat  did 
they  strain  at  here,  after  having  swallowed  all  those 
camels*  Against  what  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
dares  the  foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast 
his  opprobrious  stone  ?  Miserable  man !  you,  one  of  the 
meanest,  have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens of  tlie  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be 
your  excuse,  that,  murderer  as  you  are,  you  have  spoken 
daggers,  but  lised  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor  Keats's 
life  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  the  Elegy  was 
ready  for  the  press.  1  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
wound  which  his  sensitive  spirit  had  received  from  the 
criticism  of  Endymion,  was  exasperated  by  the  bitter 
sense  of  unrequited  benefits;  the  poor  fellow  seems  to 
have  been  hooted  from  the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those 
on  whom  he  had  wasted  the  promise  of  his  genius,  than 
those  on  whom  he  had  lavished  his  fortune  and  his  care. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  attended  in  his  last 
illness  by  Mr  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise, who,  I  have  been  informed, «  almost  risked  his  own 
life,  and  sacrificed  every  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance 
upon  his  dying  friend.N  Had  1  knovrn  these  circum- 
stances before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  sliould  have 
been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble  tribute  of  applause  to 
the  more  solid  recompense  which  the  virtuous  man  finds 
in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives.  Mr  Severn  can 
dis[>ense  with  a  reward  from  «  such  stuff  as  dreams  arc 
made  of.*  His  conduct  is  a  golden  angury  of  tl)e  suc- 
cess of  his  future  career — may  the  unextinguished  Spirit 
of  his  illustrious  friend  animalB  tho  creations  of  bis 
pencil,  and  plead  against  ObUvioafor  his  name! 
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I  WKXP  for  Adoicais— he  is  dead! 
O,  weep  for  Adonais!  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head  ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow ;  say — with  me 
Died  Adonais! — till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  ligiit  nnto  eternity ! 


\ 
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II. 

Where  wert  thoa  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  ffies 
In  darknew?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died?  With  veiled  eyet, 
'Mid  list'ning  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamour'd  breath. 
Rekindled  all  tlie  fading  rododies, 
WMi  which,  like  flowere  that  mock  the  corse  beneath. 
Be  had  adom'd  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

lU. 
O,  weep  for  Adonats — he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Yet  wherefore?  Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  load  heart  keepj 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend : — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 

Death  feeds  on  his  mute  Toice,  and  laughs  at  our  des- 
pair. 

IV. 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania ! — Ue  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  bis  country's  pride. 
The  priest,  tlie  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 
Trampled  and  mock'd  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  uo terrified. 
Into  the  gulf  of  deatli;  but  his  clear  sprite 

Yet  reigns  o'er  earth;  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light. 

V. 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished  ;  others  more  sublime. 
Struck  by  tlie  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thoray  road. 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame^s  serene 
abode. 

vr. 

But  now,  tliy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perish'd, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew. 
Like  a  pale  (lower  by  some  sad  maiden  clierish'd , 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 

VII. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  tlie  eternal. — Come  away! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charncl-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 


I 


VUI. 

He  will  mwake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! — 
Wiliim  the  twilight  chamber  spreada  mpace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invinble  Corraption  waits  to  laice 
Hit  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelUiig>-pUce; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  mwe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  Ae  Co  deface 
So  fiir  a  prey,  till  dariiness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 

IX. 
O,  weep  for  Adonais!— The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  Uvtnf  sireaBS 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taofht 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  firom  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  there,  iR^ance  they  ^rung;  and  nM»ii 

their  lot 
Hound  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 

They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home  agaia. 

X. 
And  one  with  trembling  haad  clasps  his  cold  besd, 
And  fsns  him  with  her  moonUght  wings,  and  cries. 
■  Onr  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosen'd  from  his  hrain.* 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise 
She  knew  not 't  was  her  om ;  as  wiifa  no  stain 

She  ftuled,  like  a  cloud  wbidi  had  outwept  its  rain. 

XI. 
One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Wash'd  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them; 
Another  dipt  her  profusejocks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
Which  froxeu  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frosen  cheek. 

XII. 

Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit. 
That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit. 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music:  the  damp  dmth 
Quench'd  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  dips. 
It  flush'd  through  his  pale  (imbs,  and  pass'd  to  i» 
eclipse. 

xin. 

And  others  came, — Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veil'd  Destinies, 
Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incamaiioas 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Siglu, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp;— the  moving  pomp  might  sceu 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnial 
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XIV. 

All  he  had  lored,  and  moulded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  luie,  and  odour,  and  tweet  aouod. 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  luiir  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
Dimm'd  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 
Afar  the  melafecholy  Uiunder  moan'd. 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 

XV. 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remember'd  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perch'd  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  liorn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  hia  lipa,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds : — a  draar 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  wiodmen  hear. 

XVL 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kiudling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves;  since  her  delight  is  flown 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Pliopbus  was  not  Uyacinth  so  dear. 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais:  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  drooping  comrades  of  tlidr  youth, 
With  dew  all  turn'd  to  tears;  odour,  to  sighing  ruth. 

XVIL 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
llcr  mighty  youth  with  morning,  dolb  copiplain. 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  neat, 
A»  Albion  waib  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Gain 
Li(;hl  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast. 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest! 

XVIII. 

All  woe  is  me!  Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year;    , 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  auls,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Season's  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake. 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere, 
An<i  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake. 
Like  unimprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

XIX. 

Through  wood  and  streamand, field andhilland Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst. 
As  it  has  ever  done,  wiUi  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawn'd  on  Chaos;  in  its  stream  immersed. 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 
All  baser  things  pant  witli  life's  sacred  thirst ; 
Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  lovers  delight, 
Tlie  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 


XX.. 

The  leprous  corpse,  touch'd  by  this  spirit  tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 
Like  incarnations  of  tlie  stars,  when  splendour 
Is  clianged  to  fragrance,  tbey  illumine  death. 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath ; 
Nought  we  know,  dies.  Shall  that  alone  which  knefws 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning? — th'  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  qnench'd  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXL 

Alas!  tliat  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be. 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !  Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we?  of  what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators?  Great  and  mean 
Meet  mass'd  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green, 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 
Month  follow  montli  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to 
sorrow. 

XXII. 

Be  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 
«  Wake  thou,>»  cried  Misery,  •  childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  aud  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and  sighs.* 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch 'd  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sisters  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried:  ■  Arise!* 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  lier  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 

xxm. 

She  rose  like  an  autumn«l  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  foUows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  w^ings, 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier. 
Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania; 
So  sadden'd  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  a|ormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way. 
Even  10  tlie  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay.         * 

XXIV. 
Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  atone,  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  lier  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tecsdur  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
Andbarbcdtongueft,aud  thoughts  more  sharp  than  they. 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel. 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  tl»e  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 


XXV.  . 

1 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blush'd  to  annihilation,  and  tlic  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flash'd  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  deli^^hi. 
«  Leave  roe  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  sUrlesa  night! 
I..eave  me  not!*  cried  Urania:  her  distress 
Roused  Death:  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her  vain 

careM.  *>-^  \ 
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XXVI. 

•  Stay  yet  a  wbilel  speak  to  me  once  a^n ; 
Kim  mc,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  lire; 
And  in  my  lieartless  breast  and  boniiog  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  ihonghts  else  surriTS, 
With  food  of  saddeftC  memory  kept  alire, 

Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  pert 
Of  dMe,  my  Adonais!  I  would  give 
AH  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art! 
But  I  am  chain'd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart! 

xxvn. 

•  O  gende  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 

Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  liands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpasturcd  dragon  in  his  den? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  whore  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fiU'd  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  Ued  from  thee  like 
deer. 

XXVllf. 
«Thc  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
Tlie  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead ; 
The,  vultures  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion;^ how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled  ! — The  spoilere  tempt  no  second  blow. 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as  they  go. 

XXIX. 

«  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn; 
He  sets,  an<l  each  ephemeral  insect  tlien 
Is  gatlier'd  into  death  witliout  a  dawn, 
And  ilie  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men  : 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimm'd  or  shared  its  light 
liilvc  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night.* 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came, 
Tlieir  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  Icrnc  scut 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  ton(jue. 

XXXI. 

'Midst  otiien  of  less  note,  came  one  fr.iil  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men ;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  be,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actseon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
W^ith  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way. 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  tlieir  father  and  their  prey. 


t 


xxxn. 

A  paid-like  Spirit  beautiful  and 

A  Love  in  desolation  nusked; — a  Pofwer 

Girt  ronnd  with  weakness; — it  can  aearee  apUft 

The  weight  of  the  superincambenc  boor; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow ; — even  whibt  we  speak 

Is  it  not  broken?  On  the  withering 

The  lulling  sun  smiles  brightly:  on  a 

The  lifo  can  bans  in  blood,  even  wbile  the  heart  may 
break. 

XXXHI. 
His  head  was  bound  with  pansaea  over-blown, 
And  ^ded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  sMi  a  cypreaa  cone. 
Round  whose  rude  sliaft  dark  ivy-tipiea  fptm 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it;  of  that  crew 
Be  came  the  lait,  nq;1ecied  and  apart; 

A^berd-abandaliird  deai^  iimck  by  tlie  hnotei'a  dart. 

XXXIY. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that  gentle  baD<l 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  kia  own ; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  lorrow;  sad  Urania  acaiui*d 
The  Stranger's nuen^  and  murmur'd :  «  Who  art  tboa  T> 
He  answered  not,  bat  with  a  sudden  h«^ 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  enaangaiaed  braw. 
Which  was  like  Giin's  or  Chrisl%«-Oh !  that  it  diouM 
be  so! 

XXXV. 

What  softer  voice  is  hu<lied  over  the  doMl  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  nnantle  thrown'* 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  deatb*be«L 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honour'd  the  departed  one; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sigin, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

XXXVL 

Our  Adonais  lias  drunk  poison — oh ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown : 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong. 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breaat  alone. 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  unstrung. 

XXXVIL 
Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fanoe ! 
Live!  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me. 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remember 'd  name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thon  free  ! 

To  spill  the  venom,  when  tliy  fiinga  o'erflow :  | 

Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  aecret  biow. 
And  like  a  beaten  lioimd  tremMe  thon  abalt as  now. 
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Mxvin. 

Nor  let  ut  weep  that  our  delight  it  fled 
Far  from  these  carrton-kiies  that  acream  below ; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  tlie  endiunuig  dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  k  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  qilrit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unqueochably  tlie  same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  emb«rs  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  sbamew 

XXXIX. 

Peace,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awaken'd  from  the  dream  of  life — 
T  is  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unproHtable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings— /le  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  ns  day  by  dliy, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  wormtwithiA'«ur  liring  cUy. 

XL. 
lie  has  outsonr'd  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  bate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men'miseaU  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not  aod  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  Mcure,  and  now  can  nefir  ponrn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum, 
With  sparkless  ashea  kmd  an  unlaraeated  urn. 

XLL 

He  lives,  he  wakes — 't  is  Death  is  dead,  not  ho; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Diawm 
Turn  ail  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abaudon'd  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair ! 

XLIK 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:  there  is  heard 
lli»  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  lo  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darknefts  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone. 
Spreading  itself  whereTer  that  Power  may  moTe 
Which  has  witlidrawn  his  being  to  its  OWB ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  nerer-wearied  loTe, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  abore. 

XLIH. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  th  rough  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checkt  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 


XLIV. 
The  splendoars  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  cxtinguish'd  not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  Iwight  tliey  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veiL     When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  eartlily  doom,  the  dead  live  tliere 
And  move  like  winda  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

XLV. 
The  inheritors  of  unfulGII'd  renown 
Roaefrom  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  ihoucht. 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Ghatterlon 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  ^ed  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved. 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved: 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVI. 
And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark. 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  llue  parent  spark, 
Rose,  rohe<l  in  dazzling  immortality. 

■  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,*  they  cry, 

■  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  imascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 

Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  !>• 

XLVIL 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais?  oh  come  forth. 
Fond  wretch!  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  with  tliy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  aod  lured  thee  to  tlie  brink. 

XLVIH. 
Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  't  is  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend,— they  borrow  not 
Glpry  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  witli  dicir  time's  decay. 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XL1X. 

Go  thon  to  Rome,— at  once  the  Panidist, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness  f 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter'd  mountains  rise. 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dreas 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  accets. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  ia  spread. 
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And  grey  walU  mouldtor  round,  on  which  doll  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  snblime-, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  dotli  stand 
Like  flame  transfbrm'd  to  marble;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  eitinguish'd  breath. 

U. 
Here,  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consign'd 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.     From  the  world's  hitler  win<l 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 

Lll. 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Etcrnitr, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragn»ents. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek ! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfnse  with  fitting  truth  to  spcdk. 


UH. 
Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shriok,  my  Heart' 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldat  now  depart! 
A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man,  and  woman ;  and  what  stilt  is  dear 
Attracts  lo  crush,  repels  to  make  tbee  wiclier. 
The  soft  sky  smiles,— the  low  wind  wbbpen  near: 
T  is  Adonais  calk!  oh,  hasten  thither, 
^o  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  lofelher. 

LIV. 
That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Univene, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  woiIl  and  move. 
That  BenedictioB  which  the  eclipaing  Cane 
Of  birth  can  qoench  not,  that  sastamin§  Lore 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  aea. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  beams  on  me. 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

LV. 
The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  aooy 
Descends  on  me;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  fir  from  the  trembling  throi^ 
Whose  aiils  vrere  never  to  the  tempeat  givvn ; 
The  nuissy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven! 
1  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  a&r ; 
Whikt  burning  through  tlie  inmost  veil  of  Heavca, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star 
Beacons  from  the  abode  when  tlie  Eternal  are. 
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L'  ■Dlna  aaaote  tl  tlanria  faori  del  crMlo,  e  %i  cr«t  Delf  iDfloito 
nn  Moodo  totlo|i«r  eua,  direrto  atsai  da  qoetlootcaro  e  paaroao 
1  aratro.  Hia  owx  Woaa*. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

fBY  A  FRIEND  OP  THE  AUTHOR.) 


The  Writer  of  the  following  Lines  died  at  Florence,  as 
lie  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  one  of  the  wildest  of 
the  Sporades,  which  he  had  bought,  and  where  lie  had 
fitted  up  the  ruins  of  nn  old  building,  and  where  it  was 
his  hope  to  have  realised  a  scheme  of  life,  suited  perhaps 
to  that  happier  and  belter  world  of  which  he  is  now  an 
inhabitant,  hut  hardly  practicable  in  this.  Ills  life  was 
singular ;  less  on  account  of  the  romantic  vicissitudes 
which  diversified  it,  than  the  ideal  tinge  which  it  received 
from  his  own  character  and  feelings.  The  present 
Poem,  like  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  is  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible to  a  certain  class  of  readers  without  a  matter-of- 
fact  history  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates; 


and  lo  a  certain  other  class  it  must  ever  reouin  ii 
prehensible,  from  a  defect  of  a  common  organ  of  per- 
ception for  the  ideas  of  which  it  treats.  Not  bat  that, 
•  gran  vei^ogna  sarebbe  a  colui,  che  rimasae  coaa  softo 
veste  di  figura,  o  di  colore  rettorico :  e  domandalo  dob 
sapcsse  denudare  le  sue  parole  da  cotai  Teste,  in  gnisi 
die  avessero  verace  intendimento.> 

Tlie  present  poem  appears  to  hare  been  intended  bv 
the  Writer  as  the  dedication  to  some  longer  one.  The 
stanza  prefixed  to  the  poem  is  almost  a  literal  tianslalioa 
from  Dante's  famous  Canzone, 

Vol.  ch'  iDieadeado,  II  tano  ci«l  aovvte,  ecr. 

The  presumptuous  application  of  the  coocludii^  li 
to  his  own  composition  will  raise  a  smile  at  the  e 
of  my  unfortunate  friend :  be  it  a  smile  not  of  coaienipc 
bat  pity.  8_ 
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My  Soaf.  I  fnr  that  tboa  wilt  And  bat  fcw 
Who  Illy  thall  conoeiTv  thy  reatoalBf, 
or  tocb  bard  auttordott  thou  •atariaio  ; 
Wh«oce,  if  by  aiMdreotare,  chaaoe  shoald  brlaf 
Thee  to  b«M  company  (at  cbaaoa  may  it), 
Quite  naaware  of  what  tboa  do«t  oootala,        * 
I  prithee,  confort  ihy  •weet  self  agala. 
My  last  deliebt !  tell  the*  that  they  are  dall. 
And  bid  them  owa  that  tboa  art  beaatlfal. 


Sweet  Spirit!  Sister  of  that  orphan  one. 
Whose  empire  is  the  name  ihon  weepest  on, 
In  my  heart's  temple  I  sntpend  to  thee 
These  votive  wreaths  of  wither* d  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird  !  who,  from  thy  narrow  cage, 
Puurestsiich  music,  that  it  mi(;ht  assuage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prison'd  thee, 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody; 
This  song  shall  he  thy  rose:  its  petals  pale 
Arc  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale! 
But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  ^ded  blossons. 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  woond  thy  botoro. 

High,  spirit-winged  Heart!  who  dost  for  ever 
Ilcat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour, 
Till  thof»e  bright  p!iiroes  of  thought,  in  which  array 'd 
It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade, 
Lie  sliatter'd ;  and  thy  panting,  wounded  breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  uomatemal  nest! 
I  wt'cp  vuin  tears:  blood  would  less  bitter  be, 
Yet  pour'd  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee. 

Seraph  of  Heaven!  too  gende  to  be  human, 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality! 
Sweet  Benediction  in  tlie  eternal  cune! 
Veil'd  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe! 
Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !   Thou  living  Form 
Among  the  Dead !  Thou  Star  above  the  Storm ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !     Thou  Mirror 
In  whom,  as  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun, 
All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gasest  on  I 
Ay,  evf  n  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee  now 
Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustom'd  glow; 
I  pray  (liee  (hat  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like  sacred  dew 
From  (he  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens  through, 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy : 
Then  smile  on  it,  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

I  never  (bought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  thus  made  perfect.     Emily, 
1  love  (hee;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love,  from  its  unvalued  shame, 
Would  wc  two  hnd  been  twins  of  the  same  mother! 
Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 
(>)uld  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee. 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity  I 
Yet  were  one  lawful  and  the  other  true, 
These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not,  as  it  due, 


How  beyond  refnge  I  am  thine.    Ah  me ! 
I  am  not  thine :  I  am  a  part  of  thee. 

Sweet  Lamp !  my  moth-like  Muse  has  burnt  its  wings; 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  ia  his  own  grey  style, 
All  that  thou  art     Art  thou  not  void  of  guile, 
A  lovely  soul  form'd  to  be  blest  and  bless  ? 
A  well  of  scal'd  and  secret  happiness. 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music  are, 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom  7     A  Star 
Which  moves  not  in  the  moving  Heavens  alone? 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns?  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rude  voices? a  beloved  light? 
A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight? 
A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day. 
And  lull  fond  gri4^  asleep  ?    A  buried  treasure  ? 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  pleasure  ? 
A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  Woe? — I  measure 
The  world  of  fsncies,  seeking  one  like  thee, 
.And  find — alas!  mine  own  infirmity. 

She  met  me.  Stranger,  upon  life's  rough  way. 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death;  as  Night  by  Day, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift  Hope, 
I«ed  into  light,  life,  peace.     An  antelope. 
In  (he  suspended  impulse  of  its  lightness. 
Were  less  ethereally  light :  the  brightness 
Of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
Her  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  Heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendour-winged  stars,  the  Moon 
Burns,  inextinguishably  beautiful : ' 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  fall 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the  sense  with  passion ;  sweet  as  stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  danee. 
The  sun-beams  of  those  wells  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  sense. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence. 
Stains  the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a  warm  sliade 
Of  unentanglcd  intermixture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion  :  one  intense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  fingers  glowing 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quiver). 
Continuously  prolung'd,  and  ending  never. 
Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beauty  furi'd 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world ; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  from  her  light  dress. 
And  her  loose  hair;  and  where  some  heavy  tress 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined. 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  foint  wind ; 
And  in  the  soul  a  wild  odour  is  felt. 
Beyond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that  melt 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  froxen  bud. , 

See  where  she  stands !  a  mortal  shape  endued 
With  love  and  life,  and  light  and  deity, 
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And  motion  which  may  change  but  cannot  dk; 
Ad  image  of  some  bright  Eternity ; 
A  »hadow  of  some  golden  dream ;  a  Splendoor 
Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilodess;  a  tender 
Reflecfion  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Ix>Te, 
Under  wlioae  motiom  life's  dull  billows  move; 
A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Youth  and  Sloming ; 
A  Vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning. 
With  smiles  and  tears.  Frost  the  Anatomy 
Into  his  summer  grave. 

Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
What  have  I  dared  ?  where  am  1  lifted  ?  how 
Shall  I  descend,  ami  perish  not  ?  I  know 
That  Love  makes  all  things  equal :  I  have  heard 
By  mine  own  heart  tlib  joyoiu  truth  averr'd  : 
The  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod, 
In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God. 

Spouse!  Sister !  Angel !    Pilot  of  the  Fate 
Whose  course  hat  been  so  starless !    O  too  late 
Beloved !  O  too  soon  adored,  by  me ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
3Iy  spirit  should  at  first  haVe  worshipp'd  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine; 
Or  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  its  birth  ; 
But  not  as  now : — I  love  thee;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright 
For  thee,  since  tp  those  tears  thou  hast  delight 
We — are  we  not  form'd,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar ; 
Such  difference  witlioul  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  all  spirits  shake 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  cominuous  air? 

Thy  wisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me  dare 
Beacon  the  rocks  on  which  high  hearls  are  wrcckt. 
I  never  was  aitach'd  to  that  great  sect. 
Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  ilie  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  anfl  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread. 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
With  one  chain'd  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous  foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

True  r^ve  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
Tliat  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright. 
Gazing  on  many  truths;  't  is  like  thy  light, 
Imagination!  which  from  earth  and  sky. 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  phantasy, 
A*i  from  a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  fills 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
Error,  the  worm,  with  many  a  sun-like  arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.     Narrow 
The  heart  that  loves,  the  brain  that  contemplates, 
,.The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
6ne  object,  and  one  form,  and  builds  thereby 
A  sepulchre  for  its  eternity. 


Ifiad  from  its  object  differs  most  in  this  r 
Evil  from  good ;  misery  from  happtneas  ; 
The  baser  from  tlie  nobler;   the  impure 
And  frail,  from  what  is  clear  and  miuc  endure. 
If  yon  divide  suffering  and  dro«,  yon  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away; 
If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thought. 
Each  part  exceeds  the  whole;  and  wc  know  not 
How  much,  while  any  yet  remains  unshared. 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gain'd,  of  sorrow  spared : 
This  truth  b  that  deep  well,  whence  sages  draw 
The  unenvied  light  of  hope ;  the  eternal  law 
By  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  world  of  life 
Is  as  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strifo 
Tills  for  the  promise  of  a  later  birth 
The  wilderness  of  thb  Elysian  earth. 

There  was  a  Being  whom  my  spirit  oft 
Met  on  its  vision'd  wanderings,  far  aloft. 
In  tlie  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's  dawn. 
Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  enchanted  mountains,  and  the  caves 
Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  waves 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous  floor 
Paved  her  ligfht  steps; — on  an  imagined  shore. 
Under  the  grey  beak  of  some  promontory 
She  met  mo,  robed  in  such  exceeding  glory. 
That  I  beheld  her  not.     In  soHtudet 
ller  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispering  wcods 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odours  deep 
Of  (lowers,  which,  like  lips  murmuring  in  their  sircp 
Of  the  sweet  kisses  which  liad  luU'd  ihem  there. 
Breathed  but  of  hrr  to  the  enamour'd  air; 
And  from  the  breezes,  whether  low  or  loud. 
And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud. 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds. 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.     In  the  words 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance, — in  form, 
Sound,  colour — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 
Wliicli  with  theshatlci'd  present  chokos  the  past; 
And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 
Makes  this  cold^  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 
kn  glorious  as  a  ticry  martyrdom ; 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. — 

Then,  from  tite  caverns  of  my  dreamy  youth 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandall'd  with  plumes  of  fire. 
And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  desire, 
1  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight 
Is  as  a  dead  leafs  in  the  owlet  light. 
When  it  would  seek  in  Hesper's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 
But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  then  could  not  tame 
Past,  like  a  Go4.l  throned  on  a  winged  planet. 
Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiftness  ^n  it, 
Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade; 
And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismay'd, 
I  would  liave  foUow'd,  though  the  grave  between 
Yawn'd  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  are  unseen  : 
j  When  a  voice  said  : — ■  O  Thou  of  hearts  the  weakest 
I  The  phantom  is  beside  thee  whom  thou  seekest.* 
I  Then  I — •where?*  the  world's  echo  answer'd  «  wher 
j  And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 
I  I  qucstion'd  every  tongueless  wind  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  mourning,  if  it  knew 
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Whither  't  was  fled,  this  soul  out  of  my  soul ; 

And  nmrmuf^d  names  and  spells  which  hare  control 

Over  the  sightless  tyrants  of  oar  fete ; 

But  neither  prayer  nor  Terse  could  diesipate 

The  night  which  closed  on  her;  nor  nnereale 

That  world  within  this  Chaos,  mine  and  rae, 

Of  which  Khc  was  the  veil'd  Dirinily, 

The  world  I  say  of  thoughts  that  wor&hipp'd  her : 

And  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and  fear 

And  every  gentle  passion  sick  to  death. 

Feeding  my  course  with  expectation's  breath, 

Into  tlic  wintry  forest  of  our  life ; 

And  struggling  through  its  error  with  vain  strife, 

And  stumbling  in  uiy  weakness  and  my  haste. 

And  half  bewilder'd  by  new  forms,  1  past 

Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters 

If  I  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers, 

In  which  she  might  have  mask'd  herself  from  me. 

There, — One.  wlioae  voice  was  venom'd  melody 

Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night-^hade  bowers; 

The  breath  of  her  ^Ise  mouth  was  like  faint  flowers, 

Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison,—- flame 

Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came, 

And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 

A  killing  air,  which  pierced  like  honey-dew 

Into  the  core  of  my  i^reen  heart,  and  lay 

Upon  its  leaves;  until,  as  hair  grown  grey 

O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown  prime 

With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time. 

In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thonghL 
And  some  were  fair — but  beauty  dies  away  : 
Others  were  wise — but  honcy'd  words  betray : 
And  One  was  true—oh!  why  not  true  to  me? 
Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee, 
1  turn'd  upon  my  thoughts,  and  stood  at  bay, 
Wounded  and  weak  and  panting ;  the  cold  day 
Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
When,  like  a  noon-day  dawn,  there  shone  again 
Deliverance.     One  stood  on  my  path  who  seem'd 
As  like  the  glorious  shape  which  I  had  dream'd, 
As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun; 
The  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  bright  isles. 
Who  makes  all  beautiful  on  which  she  smiles. 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy  flame. 
Which  ever  is  transform'd,  yet  still  the  same, 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.     Young  and  Mr 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere. 
She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the  night 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
Between  the  Heaven  and  F^rth  of  my  calm  mind, 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind. 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place, 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward  face 
Illumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  and  waning  o'er  Endymion. 
And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb. 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea. 
According  as  she  smiled  or  frown'd  on  me ; 
And  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold  bed : 
Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead  : — 
For  at  her  silver  voice  came  Death  and  Life, 
Unmindful  each  of  their  accuxtom'd  strife, 


Mask'd  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandon'd  mother. 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they  flew. 
And  cried  ■  Away,  he  is  not  of  our  crew.* 
I  wept,  and  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep. 

•■t 
Wliat  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my  deep. 

Blotting  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and  waning  lips 

Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse;  — 

And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lampless  sea, 

And  who  was  then  its  Tempest ;  and  when  She, 

The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quench'd,  what  frost 

Crept  o'er  tliose  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 

The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 

Into  a  death  of  ice,  immoveable; — 

And  then — what  earthquakes  made  it  gape  and  split. 

The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it. 

These  wonls  conceal : — If  not,  each  word  would  be 

The  key  of  staunchless  tears.     Weep  not  for  me ! 

At  length,  into  the  obscure  Forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and  sliame. 
Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thorns 
Flash'd  from  her  motion  splendour  like  the  Morn's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  tlie  grey  earth  and  branches  bare  and  dead ; 
So  that  her  way  was  paved,  and  roofd  above. 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding  love; 
And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
Like  light, — all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  tmtet  spirit  of  that  sonnd. 
So  that  the  savage  winds  hung  mute  aroun^  ; 
And  odours  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair, 
Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  froxe  air : 
Soft  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 
And  call'd  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming  clay 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dream'd  below 
As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
\Vas  penetrating  me  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veil'd  from  me 
So  many  years — that  it  was  Emily. 

Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  passive  luirth. 
This  world  of  love,  this  me;  and  into  birth 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  into  its  central  heart; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  guide 
By  everlasting  laws,  each  wind  and  tide 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  appointed  cave; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy  grave 
Which  was  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  armies  of  tlie  rainbow-winged  showers; 
And,  as  those  married  lights,  which  from  the  lawdH 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wandering  globe 
in  liquid  sleep  and  splendour,  as  a  robe; 
And  all  their  many-mingled  influence  blend, 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end; — 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway 
Covern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and  day! 
Thou,  not  disdaining  even  a  borrowr'd  might; 
Thou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light; 
And,  through  tlie  shadow  of  the  seasons  three, 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity. 
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Light  it  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomb, 

Wliere  it  may  ripen  to  a  brighter  bloom. 

Thou  too,  O  Comet  beautiful  and  fierce ! 

Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  Universe 

Towards  thine  own;  till  wreck'd  in  that  convuUion, 

Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion, 

Tliine  went  astray  and  that  was  rent  in  twain; 

Oh,  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again ! 

Be  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  return ; 

The  living  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  its  urn 

Of  golden  fire;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 

In  thy  last  smiles;  adoring  Even  and  Morn 

Will  worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm  breath 

And  lights  and  shadows;  at  the  star  of  Death 

And  Birth  is  worshipped  by  those  sisters  wild 

Call'd  Uope  and  Fear — upon  the  heart  are  piled 

Their  offerings, — of  this  sacrifice  divine 

A  World  shall  be  the  altar. 

Lady  mine, 
Scorn  not  those  flowers  of  thought,  the  foding  birth 
Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant  puts  forth 
W^hose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny  eyes, 
Will  be  as  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 
To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 
Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still ; 
To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable. 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  tliou  united 
Even  as  a  bride  delighting  and  delighted. 
The  hour  is  come : — the  destined  Star  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upou  a  vacant  prison. 
The  walU  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 

The  sentinels but  true  love  never  yet 

Was  thus  constrain'd  :  it  overleaps  all  fence  : 
Like  lightning,  with  invUible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents ;  like  Heaven  s  free  breath. 
Which  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not;  liker  Death, 
Who  rides  upon  a  thought,  and  makes  his  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 
Of  arms :  more  strength  has  Love  than  he  or  they; 
For  it  can  burst  his  charnel,  and  make  free 
The  limbs  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agony, 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  tlie  harbour  now, 
A  wind  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's  brow ; 
There  is  a  path  on.the  sea's  azure  floor, 
No  keel  has  ever  plough'd  that  path  before; 
The  halcyons  brood  around  the  foamlcss  isles ; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  foresworn  its  wiles; 
The  merry  mariners  are  hold  and  free  : 
Say,  my  heart's  sister,  wilt  thou  sail  with  me! 
Our  hark  is  as  an  albatross,  whose  nest 
Is  a  far  Eden  of  the  purple  East; 
And  we  between  her  wings  will  sit,  while  Night 
And  Day,  and  Storm,  and  Calm,  pursue  their  flight. 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  Sea, 
Treading  each  other's  heels,  unheededly. 
It  is  an  isle  under  Ionian  skies, 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise, 
And,  for  the  harbours  are  not  safe  and  good. 
This  land  would  have  remaiu'd  a  solitude 
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But  for  some  pastoral  people  natiTe  there. 

Who  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  Qoldea  air 

Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  ^d. 

Simple  and  spirited;  innocent  and  bold. 

The  blue  iEgean  girds  thb  chosen  home. 

With  ever-changing  sound  and  light  and  fSi»i% 

Kissing  the  sifted  sands,  and  caverns  hoar ; 

And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the  shore 

Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide : 

There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  fonna  abide ; 

And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond. 

As  clear  as  elemental  diamond. 

Or  serene  morning  air;  and  far  beyond. 

The  mossy  tracks  made  by  tlie  goats  and  deer 

(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but  once  a  yeai). 

Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowers,  and  halls 

Built  round  with  ivy,  which  tlic  waterfalls 

Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails. 

Accompany  tlie  noon-day  nighiingalea^ 

And  all  the  place  is  peopled  witli  sweet  airs; 

The  light  clear  element  which  the  isle  wears 

Is  heavy  with  tlic  scent  of  lemon-flowers. 

Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  showers. 

And  falls  upon  the  eye-lids  like  faint  sleep; 

Aud  from  the  moss,  violets  and  jonquils  peep. 

And  dart  their  arrowy  odour  through  the  brain 

Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain. 

And  every  motion,  odour,  beam,  and  lone. 

With  that  deep  music  is  in  unison  : 

Which  is  a  soul  within  the  soul — they  seem 

Like  echoes  of  an  ante-natal  dream. — 

It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea,    * 

Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity ; 

Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 

Wasli'd  by  the  soft  blue  Oceans  of  young  air. 

It  is  a  favour'd  place.     Famine  or  Blight, 

Pestilence,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  light 

Upon  its  mountain-peaks;  bhnd  vultures,  ihey 

Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way : 

The  winged  storms,  chaunting  their  thunder-psalu 

To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 

Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew. 

From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 

Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 

And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  tlie  sky 

There  fall,  clear  eihalations,  soft  and  hriglit. 

Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  ddiglit. 

Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw  aside. 

Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 

Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  lovelincsi^ 

Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess : 

Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 

Burns  in  the  heart  of  this  delicious  isle 

An  atom  of  th'  Eternal,  whose  own  smile 

Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen, 

O'er  the  grey  rocks,  blue  waves,  and  fbresU  green. 

Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices. 

But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 

Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or  how 

None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know : 

T  is  not  a  tower  of  strengtli,  though  with  its  height 

It  overtops  the  woods;  but,  for  delight. 

Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 

Had  been  invented,  in  the  worid's  young  prime 

Rear'd  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time. 
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An  envy  of  the  isles,  a  pleasure-liouse 

Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and  his  spouse. 

It  scarce  seems  now  a  Wreck  of  human  art, 

But,  as  it  went  Titanic;  in  the  heart 

Of  Earth  having  assumed  its  form,  then  grown 

Out  of  the  mountains,  from  the  living  stone, 

Liftini;  itself  in  caverns  light  and  high  : 

For  all  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 

Has  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it 

The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  interknit 

The  volumes  of  their  many  twining  stems; 

Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 

The  lampless  halls,  and  when  they  fade,  the  sky 

Peeps  through  their  winter-woof  of  tracery 

With  Moon-light  patches,  or  star  atoms  keen, 

Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene; — 

Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 

And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high  towers 

And  terraces,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  seem 

To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream 

Of  waves,  flowers,  clouds,  woods,  rocks,  and  all  that  we 

Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vow'd 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. — 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there. 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air. 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below. — 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  tliere,  and  all 
Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call 
The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die, 
Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to  watte 
The  scene  it  would  adorn ;  and  therefore  still. 
Nature,  wiih  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hill. 
The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit 
Round  the  evening  tower,  and  the  yonng  stars  glance 
Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance; 
The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moon-light 
Before  our  gate,  and  the  slow,  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pan  is  of  their  calm  sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 
Their  wither'd  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay, 
Let  us  become  the  over-hanging  day, 
The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle, 
Conscious,  inseparable,  one.     Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together. 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heaveiu  bend 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  ^ramour; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pehblc-pavcn  shore, 
Under  the  quick,  foint  kisses  of  the  sea, 
jrcmbles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstacy, — 


Possessing  and  possest  by  all  that  is 

Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss, 

And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 

Be  one : — or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 

Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 

The  moonlight  of  the  expired  nigltt  asleep. 

Through  which  the  awaken'd  day  can  never  peep; 

A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 

Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  innocent  lights; 

Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 

Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  burn  again. 

And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody 

Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die 

In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 

With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart. 

Harmonizing  silence  vritbout  a  sound. 

Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound. 

And  our  veins  beat  together;  and  our  lips. 

With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  burnt  between  them;  and  the  wells 

Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells. 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 

Confused  in  passion's  golden  purity. 

As  mounuin-«pring8  under  the  morning  Sun. 

We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 

Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh!  wherefore  two? 

One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grew, 

Till,  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 

Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same. 

Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured ;  ever  still 

Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable : 

In  one  another's  substance  finding  food. 

Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbued 

To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey. 

Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  past  away : 

One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 

Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death. 

One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality. 

And  one  annihilation.    Woe  it  me! 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  toul  would  pierce 

Into  the  height  of  love't  rare  Universe, 

Are  chaint  of  lead  around  itt  flight  of  fire.— 

I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire  I 


Weak  verses,  go,  kneel  at  your  Sovereign's  feet. 
And  say  :-^«  We  are  the  masters  of  thy  slave; 
What  wouldest  thou  with  as  and  ours  and  thine?* 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  Oblivion's  cave. 
All  singing  loud :  ■  Love's  very  pain  is  sweet. 
But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine 
Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  grave.M 
So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Theo  haste 
Over  the  hearts  of  men,  until  ye  meet 
Marina,  Vanna,  Primus,  and  the  rest. 
And  bid  them  love  each  other  and  be  blett  : 
And  leave  the  troop  which  errs,  and  which  reproves, 
And  come  and  be  my  guest,— for  1  am  Love's. 


•XI 
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PREFACE. 


The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  tbe  suggestion  of  the 
erenls  of  tbe  momenl,  is  a  mere  improvise,  and  derives 
its  interest  (sliould  it  be  found  to  possess  any)  solely 
from  tbe  intense  sympatby  wfaieb  tbe  Author  foels  witli 
the  cause  he  would  celebrate. 

Tbe  subject  in  its  present  slate  is  insusceptible  of 
being  treated  otherwise  than  lyrically,  and  if  I  have 
called  this  poem  a  drama  from  the  circurai»tance  of  iu 
being  composefl  in  dialogue,  the  licence  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  has  been  assumed  by  other  poets,  wlio 
have  called  their  productions  epics,  only  because  they 
have  been  divided  into  twelve  or  twenty-four  boolis. 

Tbe  Pcrsa;  of  iCschylus  afforded  mc  the  first  model 
of  my  conception,  although  the  decision  of  the  glorious 
contest  uow  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspended,  for- 
bids a  catastrophe  parallel  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and 
the  desolation  of  the  PerAians.  I  liave,  therefore,  con- 
tented myself  with  exhibiting  a  series  of  lyric  pictures, 
and  with  having  wrought  upon  the  curtain  of  futurity, 
which  falls  upon  tlie  unfinished  scene,  such  figures  of 
indistinct  and  visionary  delineation  as  suggest  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Greek  cause  as  a  portion  of  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  social  improvement. 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  however, 
so  inartificial  that  1  doubt  whether,  if  recited  on  the 
Thespian  waggon  to  an  Athenian  village  at  the  Diony- 
siaca,  it  would  have  obtained  the  prize  of  the  goat.  I 
shall  bear  with  equanimity  any  punishment  greater 
than  the  low  of  such  a  reward  which  the  Aristarchi  of 
tbe  hour  may  think  fit  to  indict. 

The  only  goat-song  which  I  have  yet  attempted  ha«i,  1 
confess,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  sul>- 
ject,  received  a  greater  and  a  more  valuable  portion  of 
applause  than  I  expected,  or  than  it  deserved. 

Common  fame  is  the  only  authority  which  I  can 
allege  for  the  details  which  form  the  basis  of  the  poem, 
and  1  must  trespass  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  readers 
for  the  display  of  newspaper  erudition  to  which  I  have 
been  reduced.  Undoubtedly,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  account  of  it 
sufficiently  authentic  for  historical  materials;  but  poets 
have  their  privilege,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  ac- 


tions of  the  most  exalted  courage  hxrc  been  perfoc— ri 
by  the  Greeks— that  they  have  gaioetl  nnore  than  coe 
naval  victory,  and  that  their  defeat  in  Wallacbia  «• 
signalized  by  circumstances  o^  heroism  more  glorioM 
even  than  victory. 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  the  civilized  world.  Id  &e 
astonishing  circunutance  of  the  descendants  of  ilyi 
nation  to  which  they  owe  tlieir  civilization — risis^  ask 
were  from  tbe  ashes  of  their  ruin,  is  aomethiog  p»> 
fuctly  inexplicable  to  a  mere  spectator  of  tbeslMmssf 
this  mortal  scene.  We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  hvs,  a« 
literature,  our  religion,  our  arts,  have  tlteir  root  ia 
Greece.  But  for  Greece — Rome  the  instructor,  the  cos- 
queror,  or  the  metropolis  of  our  ancestors,  vrould  havs 
spread  no  illumiuation  with  her  arms,  and  we  migbt 
still  have  been  savages  and  idolaters;  or,  what  is  wwse, 
might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnant  and  mi^enhle 
state  of  social  institution  as  China  and  Jap.tn  possns. 

The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  atuincd  tos 
perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  oa 
those  faultless  productions  whose  vcrv  fragment  siv 
the  despair  of  modern  art,  and  has  propagated  »- 
pulses  which  cannot  cease,  through  a  thousand  chw- 
nels  of  manifest  or  impcrccptihle  operation,  to  ennobk 
and  delight  mankind  until  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

The  modern  Greek  is  the  descendant  of  tho<«giorioiii 
beings  whom  the  imagination  almost  refuses  to  figni« 
to  itself  as  belonging  to  our  kind;  and  he  inherits  mucb 
of  their  sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  conception,  ib« 
enthusiasm,  and  their  courage.     If  in  many  insuoca 
he  is  degraded  by  moral    and  political  slavery  to  the 
practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  engenders,  and  iliat  below 
the  level  of  ordinary  degradation  ;  let  us  reflect  tlut  ibe 
corruption  of  the  best  produces  the  worst,  and  dial  hi- 1 
bits  which  subsist  only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  UOt  ' 
of  social  institution  may  he  expected  to  cease,  as  s«ob  ' 
as  that  relation  is  dissolved.     In  fact,  the  Greeks,  sioct 
the  admirable  novel  of  ■  Anastatius*  could  have  been  a 
faithful  picture  of  their  manners,  have  undergone  mat 
imporuint  changes;  the  flower  of  their  youth,  retunusi 
to  their  country  from  the  universities  of  luly,  Ger- 
many and  France,  have  communicated  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  latest  results  of  ibat  social  perfectioe  oi 
which  their  ancestors  were  tbe  original  source.    Tbe 
university  of  Chios  contained  before  the  breaimg  out 
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the  revolution  eight  piundred  stndeno,  and  among 
em  several  Germans  and  Americans.  The  munifi- 
nre  and  energy  of  many  of  the  Greek  Princes  and 
ercliants,  directed  to  the  renovation  of  their  country 
ih  a  Kpiril  and  a  wisdom  which  has  few  examples,  is 
ove  all  praise. 

The  En^jlish  permit  their  own  oppressors  to  act  ac- 
rding  to  their  nniural  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  ty- 
nl,  and  to  brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible  blot 
an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  domestic  happiness, 
Cliristianity  and  civilization. 

Russia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece;  and 
contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  eneoiies,  and 
2  (i reeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble  each  other,  un- 
one  or  both  fall  into  its  net.  The  wise  y>d  gene- 
iis  policy  of  England  would  have  consisted  in  estab- 
liing  the  independence  of  Greece  and  in  maintaining 
both  against  Russia  and  the  Turkj; — but  when  was 
;  opprejwor  generous  or  just? 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  free.  France  is  tran- 
il  in  the  enjovmeut  of  a  partial  exemption,  from  the 
uses  which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  government  are 
inly  attempting  to  revive.  The  seed  of  blood  and 
sery  lias  lieen  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  vigorous  race 
irisin<;  to  go  forth  to  the  harvest.  The  world  waits 
ly  the  news  of  a  revolution  of  Germany,  to  see  the 
ants  who  have  pinnacled  themselves  on  its  supine- 
ss  precipitated  into  the  ruin  from  which  they  shall 
rer  arise.  Well  do  these  destroyers  of  mankind  know 
iir  enemy,  when  they  impute  the  insurrection  in 
eece  to  the  same  spirit  before  which  they  tremble 
oiigliout  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  that  enemy  well 
ows  the  power  and  cunning  of  its  opponents,  and 
(dies  the  moment  of  their  approaching  weakness 
J  inevitable  division,  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres 
m  their  grasp. 


INMAM. 


DRAMATJS  PERSONiE. 


Maqmud. 

IlASSA?r. 

Daood. 

Auasuerits,  a  Jew. 

CaoRUS  of  Gr/rk  captitte' fFomen. 

Messengers,  Slaves,  and  Mtendants. 


ScENB, — Constantinople. 
TiHE,— Sunset. 


HELLAS. 

Scene,  a  Terrace  on  the  Seraglio. 

BM UD  {fleeing),  an  Indian  Slave  sitting  beside  his 

Couch. 

,  CHORUS  or  GREEK  CAPTIVE  WOMEN. 

We  strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow, — 
They  were  stript  from  Orient  bowers, 
Dy  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep. 
Like  theirs  who  fell— not  onrs  who  weep! 


Away,  unlovely  dreams! 

Away,  false  shapes  of  sleep: 
Be  his,  as  beaven  seems, 

Clear,  bright  and  deep ! 
Soft  as  love  and  calm  as  death. 
Sweet  as  a  summer-night  without  a  breaCli. 

C0ORUS. 

Sleep,  sleep !  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  soul  of  slumber ; 
It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maiden, 
Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  where  none  shall  weep. 

INDIAlf. 

1  touch  thy  temples  pale ! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee! 
And  could  my  prayers  avail. 
All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  1  would  live  to  weep, 
So  thou  mightst  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep. 

CHonut. 
Breathe  low,  low. 
The  spell  of  tlie  mighty  mistrcM  bow! 
When  conscience  lulls  her  sated  soake, 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake. 
Breathe  low,  low, 
The  words  which,  like  secret  fire,  shaU  flow 
Through  the  veins  of  tlie  frozen  earth— low  low ! 

stMicaoaus  i. 
Life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not; 
Hope  may  vanisli,  but  can  die  not; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  burneth; 
Love  repulsed, — but  it  retumeth  ! 

SBMICaoSUS  If. 

Yet  were  life  a  chamel,  where 
Hope  lay  coffin'd  with  despair; 
Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie, 
Love  were  lust — 

SEMICnoHITS  I. 

If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  iu  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight. 
Truth  iu  prophet's  robe  to  wear, 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear. 

CBOBVS. 

In  the  great  morning  of  the  world, 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfarlM 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  C^yuis, 

And  all  iU  handed  anarchs  fled. 
Like  mltofH  firighted  from  Imaus, 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread- 
So  from  Time's  tempestuoiu  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone:— 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted. 

The  springing  fire.— The  winged  glory 
On  Philippi  half-alighted. 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
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PREFACE. 


The  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
events  of  the  momenl,  is  a  mere  improriM,  and  derives 
its  interest  (should  it  be  found  to  possess  any)  solely 
from  the  intense  sympathy  which  the  Aullior  fuels  with 
the  cause  he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject  in  its  present  slate  is  insusceptible  of 
being  treated  otherwise  than  lyrically,  and  if  I  have 
called  this  poem  a  drama  from  the  circumstance  of  iu 
being  composefl  in  dialogue,  the  licence  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  has  licen  assumud  by  other  poeu,  who 
have  called  their  productions  epics,  only  because  they 
have  been  divided  into  twelve  nr  twenty-four  books. 

The  Per«e  of  iEschylus  afforded  mc  the  first  model 
of  my  conception,  although  the  decision  of  the  glorious 
contest  now  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  ftuspended,  for- 
bids a  caiasirophc  parallel  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and 
the  desolation  of  the  Pemians.  I  have,  therefore,  con- 
tented myKelf  with  exhibiting  a  series  of  lyric  pictures, 
and  with  having  wrought  upon  ihe  curtain  of  futurity, 
which  falls  upon  the  unfinislied  scene,  such  figures  of 
indistinct  and  visionary  delineation  as  suggest  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Greek  cause  as  a  portion  of  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  social  improvement. 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  however, 
so  inartificial  that  1  doubt  whether,  if  recited  nn  the 
Thespian  waggon  to  an  Athenian  village  at  the  Diony- 
siaca,  it  would  have  obtained  the  prize  of  the  gont.  I 
shall  bear  with  equanimity  any  punishment  greater 
than  ihe  Iom  of  such  a  reward  which  tlie  Aristarchi  of 
the  hour  may  think  fit  to  indict. 

The  only  goal-song  which  I  have  yet  attempted  has,  I 
confess,  in  spile  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, received  a  greater  and  a  more  valuable  portion  of 
applause  than  I  expected,  or  ihan  it  deserved. 

Common  fame  is  the  only  authority  which  I  can 
allege  for  the  deUiils  which  form  the  baitis  of  the  poem, 
and  1  must  treKpass  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  readers 
for  the  display  of  newspaper  erudition  to  which  I  have 
been  reduced.  Undoubtedly,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  account  of  it 
sufficiently  authentic  for  historical  materials;  but  poets 
have  their  privilege,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  ac- 


tions of  the  most  exalted  courage  hare  been  pqfai— < 
by  the  Greeks— that  they  hare  gained  more  than  «k 
naval  victory,  and  that  their  defeat  in  WalUchia  wm 
signalized  by  circumstances  o^  Leroiam  more  f^imm 
even  than  victory. 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  th«  cirilixed  world,  folk 
astonishing  circumstance  of  the  descendants  of  ikil 
nation  to  which  they  owe  tlicir  civilisation — risii^  vit 
were  from  the  ashes  of  their  ruin,  is  aoroelbing  fO- 
fectly  inexplicable  to  a  mere  speclaior  of  tbesliosnif 
this  mortal  scene.  We  are  all  Greeka.  Our  b«i»  «« 
literature,  our  religion,  our  artt.  have  Uicir  roof  is 
Greece.  But  for  Greece— Rome  the  inaiructor,  the  coo- 
qneror,  or  the  metropolis  of  our  ancestors,  would  haic 
spread  no  illumination  with  her  arnas.  and  we  mifbi 
still  have  been  ravages  and  idolater*;  or,  what  is  wone. 
might  have  arrived  at  such  a  aCignant  and  misenUe 
stale  of  social  inMitution  as  China  and  Japan  possess. 

The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  attained  to  a  1 
perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  iu  image  oa  | 
those  faultless  productions  whose  very  fragments  ait 
the  despair  of    modern  art,  and  has  propagated  ib»- 
pnlscs  which  cannot  cease,  through  a  thousand  chaa- 
nels  of  manifest  or  imperceptible  operation,  to  rnooUt  ' 
and  delight  mankind  until  the  extinction  of  tlie  ract     ' 

The  modern  Greek  is  the  descendant  of  tho^glonov  ■ 
beings  whom  the  imagination  almo»c  refuses  lo  fignre 
to  itself  as  Monging  to  our  kind ;  and  he  inherits  much 
of  their  scnsiluliiy,  their  rapidity  of  conceplion,  lb*  1 
enthusiasm,  and  their  courage.     If  in  many  imtaooi 
he  is  degraded  by  moral    and  political  sUvcry  to  ibe  I 
practice  of  the  basest  vices  it  engenders,  and  ihat  below  i 
the  level  of  ordinary  degradation  ;  let  us  reflect  thji  lb*  ! 
corruption  of  the  best  produces  the  worst,  and  dial  h»- 
bils  which  subsist  only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  slair 
of  social  inslitntion  may  be  expecteil  to  cease,  as  sooe 
as  that  relation  is  dissolved.     In  fact,  the  Greeks.  MKt 
the  admirable  novel  of  «  Anastatius*  could  have  bceas 
faithful  picture  of  iheir  manners,  have  un«1ergooe  iik»i 
important  changes;  the  flower  of  their  youth,  reuirauif 
to  their  country  from  the  universities  of  Italy,  Oa- 
many  and  France,  have  communicated  to  their  felkm- 
citizens  the  latest  results  of  that  social  perfection  0.' 
which  their  ancestors  were  the  original  source.    Tbe 
university  of  Chios  contahied  before  the  breaking  oim 
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of  the  revolution  eight  piundred  students,  and  among 
them  several  Germans  and  Americans.  The  munifi- 
cence and  energy  of  many  of  the  Greek  Princes  and 
merchants,  directed  to  the  renovation  of  their  country 
with  a  ftpirtt  and  a  wisdom  which  has  few  examples,  is 
above  all  praise. 

The  Enjjltfth  permit  their  own  oppressors  to  act  ac- 
cording lo  tlieir  natural  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  ty- 
rant, and  to  brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible  blot 
o&an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  domestic  happiness, 
of  Cliristianity  and  civilization. 

Russia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece;  and 
is  contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  enemies,  and 
the  Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble  each  other,  un- 
til one  or  both  fall  into  its  net.  The  wise  yxl  gene- 
rous policy  of  England  would  have  consisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  Greece  and  in  maintaining 
it  both  against  Russia  and. the  Turkj;— but  when  was 
the  oppressor  generous  or  just? 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  free.  France  is  tran- 
quil in  the  enjoyment  of  a  partial  exemption,  from  the 
abuses  which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  government  are 
vainly  attempting  to  revive.  The  seed  of  blood  and 
misery  lia»  I)een  sown  in  Italy,  and  a  more  vigorous  race 
is  arising  to  go  forth  to  the  harvest.  The  world  waits 
only  the  news  of  a  revolution  of  Germany,  to  see  the 
tyrants  who  have  pinnacled  themselves  on  its  supine- 
ncss  precipitated  into  the  ruin  from  which  they  shall 
never  arise.  Well  do  these  destroyers  of  mankind  know 
their  enemy,  when  ihey  impute  the  insurrection  in 
Greece  lo  the  same  spirit  before  which  they  tremble 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  that  enemy  well 
knows  the  power  and  cunning  of  its  opponents,  and 
watches  the  moment  of  their  approaching  weakness 
and  inevitable  division,  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres 
jrom  tlieir  grasp. 


DRAMATJS  PERSONiE. 


Maqmcd. 

IlAS:»AI<r. 

Daood. 

Abasuerus,  a  Jew. 

Cborus  of  Greek  captive*  Women. 

Mes\enger%,  Slaites,  and  Attendants. 


ScENK, — Constantinople. 
Time, — Sunset. 


HELLAS. 

ScENs,  a  Terrace  on  the  Seraglio. 

Mabmud  {sleeping),  an  Indian  Slave  sitting  beside  his 

Couch. 

,  chorus  of  gbbek  captive  wombn. 
We  strew  these  opiate  Mowers 

On  thy  restless  pillow, — 
They  were  slript  from  Orient  bowers, 
Dy  the  Indian  billow. 
Be  thy  sleep 
Calm  and  deep, 
Like  theirs  who  fell— not  ours  who  weep  I 


ItlMAH. 

Away,  niHovely  drearos! 

Away,  false  shapes  of  sleep: 
Be  his,  as  heaven  seems, 

Clear,  bright  and  deep ! 
Soft  as  love  and  calm  as  dnth. 
Sweet  as  a  summer-night  without  a  breath. 

C0ORUS. 

Sleep,  sleep !  our  song  is  laden 

With  the  soul  of  slumber ; 
It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maiden, 
Whose  lover  was  of  the  number 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  may  wake,  where  none  shall  weep. 

INDIAN. 

1  touch  thy  temples  pale ! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee! 
And  could  my  prayers  avail, 
All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  1  would  live  to  weep, 
So  thou  mightst  win  one  hour  of  quiet  sleep. 

CHOCUS. 

Breathe  low,  low, 
The  spell  of  the  mighty  mistres  bow! 
When  conscience  lulls  her  sated  snake. 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wake. 
Breathe  low,  low. 
The  words  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall  flow 
Through  the  veins  of  tlie  froxen  earth — low  low ! 

sBMieaoBus  i. 
Life  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not; 
Hope  may  vanish,  but  can  die  not; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  burnelh; 
Love  repulsed, — but  it  retumeth  ! 

SBMicaosns  ii. 
Yet  were  life  a  chamal,  where 
Hope  lay  coffined  with  despair; 
Yet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie, 
Love  were  lust — 

SBMICnoRITS  I. 

If  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  iu  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight. 
Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear. 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear. 

CBOBUS. 

In  the  great  morning  of  the  world, 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfuri'd 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  C^os, 

And  all  its  handed  anarchs  fled. 
Like  mltnrH  firighted  from  Imaus, 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread — 
So  from  Time  8  tcmpestuoiu  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone: — 
Thermopyla  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted. 

The  springing  fire.— The  winged  glory 
On  Philippi  half-alighted. 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
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Itt  unwearied  wingt  could  hn 
The  quenchlcM  ashet  of  Milan.' 
From  B^9  to  age,  from  man  to  man 

It  Hred ;  and  lit  from  land  to  land 

Florence,  Albion,  Switieriand : 
Then  night  fell;  and  as  from  night 
Re-aisuming  fierj  flight, 
From  the  West  swift  Freedom  came. 

Against  the  course  of  heaven  and  doom 
A  second  sun  array'd  in  flame ; 

To  bum,  to  kindle,  to  illume, 
From  Hr  Allanlit  its  young  beams 
Chased  tlie  thtdows  and  the  dreams. 
France,  with  •!!  her  sanguine  steams, 

Hid,  but  quench'd  it  not ;  again 

Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  glory  rain 

From  utmost  (termany  to  Spain. 
As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 
Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  warning, 
When  slie  seeks  her  aery  hanging 

In  the  mountain  cedar's  hair, 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging 

Of  Iter  wings  through  the  wild  air, 
Sick  with  famine — Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  remaineih  now 
Returns  s  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Lika  orient  mountains  lost  in  day; 

BenMtli  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurselings  play, 

And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dauled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave,  where'er  she  flies, 
A  desert,  or  a  Paradise; 

I.et  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 

Share  lier  glory,  ur  a  grave. 

SIMICROIUS  1. 

With  the  gifts  of  gladness 
Greeco  did  thy  cradle  ttrcw. 

SBMICaOlOS  II. 

With  the  tears  of  sadneM 
Greece  did  thy  shroud  bedew. 

SBMicaoius  1. 
With  an  orphan's  affection 

Slie  follow'd  thy  bier  through  time; 

SEMicaoius  II. 
And  at  thy  resurrection 
Re-appeareth,  like  thon,  sublime! 

simcaoius  1. 
If  Heaven  sliould  resume  thee. 
To  Heaven  shall  her  spirit  ascend; 

SEMlcaORUS  II. 

If  Hell  should  entomb  thee ; 
To  Ildl  shall  her  high  harts  bend. 

SEHICHOIUS  1. 

If  Annihilation — 

«  Milaa  «M  tk«  oeatre  of  ibn  nMUuac«  of  the  Loabard  lM(fae 
•ftiMl  tho  AattriaB  tyraat.  Frederic  DarbaroMa  baral  the  dty  to 
tiM  froaad.  bat  liberty  lived  ia  iu  a«be«,  aad  it  roM  like  aa  et- 
kalatk>a  froai  Iu  rala.— See  Suaosbi'*  •  Uiuatrti  dci  IUpmli:^ittt 
ImDtmmes,*  a  book  whidi  ba«  doae  aacb  lowardt  awakeaiog  tbo 
ItaJiaa*  to  aa  iaitatioa  ot  their  great  aaoraton. 
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11. 
Dust  let  her  floricB  be; 
And  a  name,  aad  a  ■ 

Be  fbrgouen.  Freedom,  with  ibee ! 

**  isDiasf. 

His  brow  grows  darker — bresithe  not — move 
He  starts—  he  shudders ; — ye  that  love  not. 
With  your  panting  load  and  Cast 
Have  awaken'd  him  at  last. 

MABMiiD  {ftarHrngJinom  his  steej^). 
Man  the  Seraglio-guard !  make  fMC  tbe  gale. 
What!  from  a  cannonade  of  tbree  short  boon? 
'T  is  folsp!  that  breach  towards  the  Bospboros 
Cannot  be  practicable  yet  —Who  stirs? 
Stand  to  the  match ;  that  when  the  foe  prevails. 
One  spark  may  mix  in  reconciling  ruin 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd !  Heave  the  towe 
Into  the  gap — wrench  off  the  roof. 

Enter  DASSikii. 

Ha!  wbat! 
The  truth  of  day  lightens  upon  my  dream. 
And  I  am  Hahmud  still. 

■ASSAM. 

Your  Sublime  tf^fa*t^ 
Is  strangely  moved. 

MABiniO. 

Tlie  times  do  cast  strange  shado* 
On  those  who  watch  and  who  must  rule  th^conne, 
Lest  they,  being  first  in  peril  as  in  glory. 
Be  whelm'd  in  the  fierce  ebb : — and  these  are  of  tb 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  vision  haunted  me 
As  thus  from  sleep  into  the  troubled  day; 
It  shakes  me  as  the  tempest  sliakes  the  sea. 
Leaving  no  figure  upon  memory's  glass. 
Would  that— no  matter.     Thou  didst  say  thou  koe 
A  Jew,  whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 
Of  strange  and  secret  and  forgotten  things. 
I  bade  tliee  summon  him : — 't  is  said  his  tribe 
Dream,  and  are  wise  interpreters  of  dreams. 

HASSAN. 

The  Jew  of  whom  I  spake  is  old, — so  old 

He  seems  to  have  ouilived  a  world's  decay; 

The  hoary  mountains  and  the  wrinkled  ocan 

Seem  younger  still  than  hc;~hts  hair  and  bcaid 

Are  whiter  than  the  tempest-stfted  snow 

His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 

Are  like  the  fibres  of  a  cloud  instinct 

With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  quickens  them 

Are  as  the  atoms  of  the  mountain-drift 

To  the  winter  wind:— but  from  his  eye  looks  fcrth 

A  life  of  unconsumed  thought,  wliich  pierces 

The  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to-come. 

Some  say  tliat  litis  is  he  whom  the  great  prophet 

Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  for  his  mockery 

Mock'd  witlt  tlie  curse  of  immortality. 

Some  feign  that  he  is  Enoch ;  others  dream 

He  was  pre-adamite,  and  has  survived 

Cycles  of  generation  and  of  ruin. 

The  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence 

And  conquering  penance  of  tlie  mutinous  fleih 

Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study. 

In  years  oulstretch'd  beyond  the  date  of  man. 

May  have  obtain'd  to  sovereignly  and 
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Over  those  strong  and  lecret  things  and  thoughts 
Wliich  others  fear  and  know  not. 


MAHttOO. 


I  would  talk 


With  this  old  Jew. 


HASSAN. 

Thy  will  is  eren  now 
Made  known  to  him,  where  he  dwells  in  a  sea-CftTem 
'Mid  the  Demonesi,  less  accessible 
Than  thou  or  God !   He  who  would  question  him 
Must  sail  alone  at  sun-set,  where  the  stream 
Of  ocean  sleeps  around  those  foamless  isles 
Yihea  the  young  moon  b  westering  as  now, 
And  evening  airs  wander  upon  the  wave; 
And  when  the  pines  of  that  bee-pasturing  ide, 
Green  Erebinthus,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
Of  his  gilt  prow  within  the  sapphire  water ; 
Then  must  the  lonely  helmsman  cry  aloud, 
Ahasuerus !  and  the  caverns  round 
Will  answer,  Ahasuerus!    If  his  prayer 
Be  granted,  a  foint  meteor  will  arise, 
Lighting  him  over  Marmora,  and  a  wind 
Will  rush  out  of  the  sighing  pine-Forest, 
And  with  the  wind  a  storm  of  harmony 
Unutterably  sweet,  and  pilot  him 
Through  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Bosphorus: 
Thence,  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 
Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference. 
The  Jew  appears.     Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare, 
Win  the  desired  communion — but  that  shout 
Bodes [j4  shoui  without. 

MAHMDD. 

Evil,  doubtless;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  converse  with  spirits. 

HASSAN. 

That  shont  again. 

MAHMUD. 

This  Jew  whom  thou  hast  summoned— 


HASSAN. 


MAHMUD. 


Will  be  here — 


When  the  omnipotent  hour,  to  which  are  yoked 
He,  I,  and  all  things,  shall  compel— enough. 
Silence  those  mutineers — that  drunken  crew 
That  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the  storm. 
Ay!  strike  the  foremost  shorter  by  a  head! 
They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest. 
Kings  are  like  stars— they  rise  and  set,  they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

CHORUS.' 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay. 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river. 
Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away; 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal, 


'S«* 


*  The  popular  noiioo*  of  Cbristiaoity  ara  r«praa«aied  la  diU 
cfaoruc  at  true  in  their  relalion  to  the  worship  they  aaperaeded, 
and  that  which  in  all  probability  they  will  (aperaede,  witboatcoa- 
tidcriog  their  merit*  io  a  relation  more  anireraal.  Tb«  firat  sUibsa 
oontradi  the  immortality  of  the  living  and  thinking  belnfi  wbieli 
inhabit  the  planeti,  and,  to  ote  a  oummon  and  inndeqante  pknae, 
clothe  themteUed  in  matter,  with  the  tranalence  of  tkn  nobleat 
manifestations  of  the  external  world. 

The  oonclndlng  rerses  indicate  a  proQreMlTa  ataia  of  mora  or  lata 


And  Death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  abd  fro, 
Clothe  their  Unceasing  flight 
In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  around  tlieir  chariots  as  they  go ; 
New  shapes  they  still  may  weave, 
New  Gods,  new  laws  receive ; 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  power  from  the  unknown  God ; 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came ; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  ahame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him . 
Was  like  the  vapour  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light ; 
Hell,  Sin  and  Slavery  came. 
Like  blood-hounds  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  prey'd  until  their  lord  had  taken  flight. 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While  blazon'd  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 
The  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  paradise, 
Fly  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 
And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank  eyes! 
So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair. 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem : 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on  them. 
Our  hills,  and  seas,  and  streams, 
Dispeopled  of  tlieir  dreams, 
Their  waters  turn'd  to  blood,  their  dew  to  tears, 
Wail'd  for  the  golden  years. 

Enter  Mabmud,  Hassan,  Daood,  and  others. 

MAHMUD. 
More  gold?  our  ancestors  bought^gold  with  victory, 
And  shall  1  sell  it  for  defieat? 

J>AO0D. 

The  Janizars 
Clamour  for  pay. 

MAHMUD. 

Go !  bid  them  pay  themselves 
With  Christian  blood !  Are  there  no  Grecian  virgins 

aultfld  axUtaooa,  aoeording  totlia  dafrea  of  parfaction  wbicb  erery 
dlitiaet  Intelligenoa  may  bare  atuinad.  Let  it  not  ba  lappoaad 
tbatlnean  to  dogmatiie  upon  a  snbjact  cAioerning  wbirh  all  mea 
are  equally  ignorant,  or  that  I  ibink  tbe  Gordtan  knot  of  tba  origin 
of  evil  can  be  disentangled  by  that  or  any  similar  assertions.  Tha 
roreiTed  bypotbaals  of  a  Being  resambling  men  in  tbe  moral  attri- 
bates  of  bis  aatore,  having  (ailed  as  oat  of»oa-eai  stance,  andaflar 
Inflicting  on  at  tbe  misary  of  tba  commiaaioa  of  error,  sbould  su- 
peradd that  of  tbe  panlsbnent  and  tba  privations  consequent  upon 
It,  still  would  ramain  Inaxpllrable  and  incradlbla.  That  tbere  Is  a 
true  solalion  of  tbe  riddle,  and  that  In  oar  present  sute  ibat  solu- 
tion Is  nnaiialnabia  by  a«,  are  propositions  wbicb  may  tH>  rrgarded 
as  equally  certain ;  meanwhile,  as  it  Is  tbe  proTinta  of  tbe  poot 
to  altacb  himself  to  ibose  Ideas  wbicb  aialt  aad  ennoble  humanity, 
let  bim  be  permiuad  to  bava  ooajectarad  the  condition  of  Ibat  fn- 
lority  towards  wbicb  wa  are  all  Impelled  by  an  inextingnishabia 
thirst  for  immortality.  Until  batter  argumenu  caa  bo  prodaced 
than  sophisms  wbicb  disgrace  iba  caaae.  ibis  dasira  itaalf  must  re- 
main tba  strongest  and  tbe  only  preaamptioo  that  eteraity  Is  tbe 
n%S^iUnoa  of  avary  tbinking  being. 
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Whose  shrieks  and  spasms  and  tears  tbey  may  enjoy? 

No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  spears? 

No  hoary  priests  aFlcr  that  patriarch' 

Who  bent  the  curse  against  hu  country*s  heart. 

Which  clore  his  own  at  last?  Go !  bid  diem  kill: 

Blood  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

OAOOD. 

It  has  been  sown, 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sickle-men 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

MABMUD. 

Then,  take  this  signet  : 
Unlock  the  seventh  chamber,  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorious  Solyman. 
An  empire's  spoils  stored  for  a  day  of  ruin — 
O  spirit  of  my  sires!  is  it  not  come? 
The  prey-birds  and  the  woIvca  are  gorged  and  sleep, 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the  red  earth. 
Hunger  for  gold,  which  fills  not.— See  them  fed; 
Then  lead  them  to  the  rivers  of  fresh  death. 

[Exit  Daood. 
Oh !  miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 
More  glorious  than  the  day  which  it  usurp*d ! 
O,  faith  in  God  !  O,  power  on  earth !  O,  word 
Of  the  great  Prophet,  whose  overshadowing  wings 
Darken'd  the  thrones  and  idols  of  the  west, 
Now  bright!— For  thy  sake  cursed  be  the  hour. 
Even  as  a  ^ther  by  an  evil  child. 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Mam  roU'd  in  triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  white  Ceraunia! 
Ruin  above,  and  anarchy  below; 
Terror  without,  and  treachery  within ; 
The  chalice  of  dettructioo  full,  and  all 
Thirsting  to  drink;  and  who  among  us  dares 
To  ddsh  it  from  his  lips?  and  where  is  Hope? 

BASSAN. 

The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  high ; 
One  God  is  Cod — Mahomet  is  his  Prophet. 
Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems,  from  the  limits 
Of  utmost  Asia  irresiscihly 
Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Sirocco's  cry, 
But  not  like  them  lo  weep  their  strength  in  tears; 
They  havedetcroying  lijiiining,  and  their  step 
Wakes  eanhquiikc,  lo  consume  and  overwhelm, 
And  rei^jn  in  ruin.     Phrygian  Olympus, 
TymuluH,  and  Latmos,  and  Mycale,  roughen 
With  horrent  arms,  and  lofty  ships,  even  now, 
Like  vapours  anchor'd  to  a  mountain's  edge, 
Freighted  with  fire  and  whirlwind,  wait  at  Scala 
The  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 
Samos  is  drunk  with  hlood;— the  Greek  has  paid 
Brief  victory  with  hwifl  loss  and  long  despair. 
The  false  Moldavian  serfi  tied  fast  and  far 
When  the  fieice  shuut  of  Allali-illa-Allah! 
Rose  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern  wind. 
Which  kilU  the  sluggish  clouds,  and  leaves  a  flock 
Of  wild  swans  Ktruf.gling  with  the  naked  storm. 
So  were  the  lost  Greeks  on  the  Danube's  day! 

*  Tb«  Greek  Pntriircb,  after  baviog  been  compoJIad  to  fniainate 
as  aoaibeaM  (((pinki  ib  <  iotaroenit,  wa*  put  to  doatb  by  tba  Tarkk. 

Fortaaately  tbe  Greek*  have  beeo  Uugbi  tbat  tbey  coaaoi  buy 
Mcurity  by  de(;r««latioa,  and  ihu  Turks.  tboa];b  equally  crnel,  are 
let*  caoaing  ibaa  ibe  •moolb-fa::fMl  tyraati  of  Europe. 

At  to  ibe  anatbema,  hi«HoliDe««  migbt  at  well  bave  ibrows  hit 
oaiire  ai  Mount  Alhot  for  any  effect  tbat  it  prodnoed.  Tbe  cbiefii 
of  ihe  Greek*  are  almott  all  nen  of  oomprebentioB  and  eoiiBliiaMd 
view*  OD  religion  and  politics.  *^ 


If  night  if  mute,  yet  the  r«CuniiB(f  aoii 

Kindles  the  voices  of  the  momipg  birds ; 

Nor  at  thy  bidding  less  exaltingly 

Than  birds  rejoicing  in  the  golden  day. 

The  anarchies  of  Africa  unleash 

Their  tempest-winged  cities  of  th«  aea. 

To  speak  in  thunder  to  the  rebel  world. 

Like  sulphureous  clouds  half-aliatter  d  by  the 

They  sweep  the  pale  iEgean,  while  the  Qoecn 

Of  (icean,  bound  upon  her  island  throne. 

Far  in  the  west  sits  moumin;  tbat  her  aom, 

Who  frown  on  Freedom,  spare  a  smile  for  ibee: 

Russia  still  hovers,  as  an  eagle  might 

Within  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and  craDe 

Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight. 

To  stoop  upon  (he  victor; — for  she  fears 

The  name  of  Freedom,  even  as  she  hales  ihioe; 

But  recreant  Austria  loves  thee  as  the  grave 

Loves  pestilence,  and  her  slow  dogs  of  war, 

Flesh'd  with  the  chace,  come  up  frorat  Italy, 

And  howl  upon  their  limits;  for  they  see 

The  panther  Freedom  tied  to  her  old  cover 

Amid  seas  and  mountains,  and  a  mightier  brood 

Grouch  around.    What  anarch  wears  a  crown  oriaiv 

Or  bears  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of  gold. 

Whose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whoae  foes  iby  fse 

Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  full ; 

Our  forts  defy  assaults;  ten  thousand  cannon 

Lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hoar  hy  boor 

Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  affright  the  dty; 

The  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale 

The  Christian  merchant,  and  the  yellow  Jew 

Hides  his  hoard  deeper  in  the  Pithless  earth. 

Like  clouds,  and  like  the  shadows  of  the  elondf 

Over  the  hills  of  Anatolia, 

Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry 

Sweep; — the  far-flashing  of  their  starry  lances 

Reverberates  the  dying  light  of  day. 

Wc  have  one  God,  one  King,  one  Hope,  one  Law, 

But  many-headed  Insurrection  stands 

Divided  in  itself,  and  soon  must  fall. 

MAHMUD. 

Proud  words,  when  deeds  come  short,  are  seaaonaUe: 
Look,  Hassan,  ou  yon  crescent  moon,  emblaxoo'd 
ITpon  that  shatler'd  flag  of  fiery  cloud 
Which  leads  the  rear  of  the  departing  day. 
Wan  emblem  of  an  empire  fading  now  ! 
See  how  it  trembles  in  the  blnod-r%d  air. 
And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent. 
Shrinks  on  the  horizon's  edge,  while,  from  above. 
One  star  with  insolent  and  victorious  light 
Hoverx  above  its  fall,  and  with  keen  beams. 
Like  arrows  through  a  fainting  antelope. 
Strikes  its  weak  form  to  death. 

BASSAR. 

Even  OS  that  mocm 
RsDsws  itself 

MAHMUD. 

Shall  vre  be  not  renew'd! 
Far  other  bark  than  onn  were  needed  now 

j  To  stem  the  torrent  of  descending  time  : 
The  spirit  that  lifts  the  slave  before  its  lord 
Stalks  through  ttie  rapitals  of  armed  kings, 

<  And  spreads  his  ensign  in  the  wilderness; 
Exults  in  chains;  and  wlien  the  rebel  falls. 
Cries  like  the  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dust ; 
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And  the  inheritors  of  earth,  like  beasts 
>Vhen  earthquake  is  unloash-'d,  with  idiot  fear 
Cower  in  their  kiD(;ly  dent — as  1  do  now. 
What  were  Defeat,  when  Victory  must  appal7 
Or  Dan(;er,  when  Security  looks  pale? 
How  said  the  messenger— who  from  the  fort 
Islanded  in  the  Danube,  saw  the  battle 
Of  Bucharest?— that— 

HASSAN. 

Ibrahim's  scimitar 
Drew  with  its  gleam  swift  victory  from  heaven, 
To  burn  before  him  in  the  night  of  battle — 
A  light  and  a  destruction. 

MAHHUD. 

Ay !  the  day 
Was  ours ;  but  how  ?— 

■ASSAM. 

The  light  Wallacbians, 
The  Amaut,  Servian,  and  Albanian  allies, 
Fled  from  the  glance  of  our  artillery 
Almost  before  the  thunder-stone  alit; 
One  half  (lie  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
Of  safe  and  slow  retreat,  with  Moslem  dead; 
The  other— 

MABMUD. 

Speak — tremble  not— 
bassan. 

Islanded 
By  victor  myriads,  form'd  in  hollow  square 
With  rough  and  stedfast  front,  and  thri^  flung  back 
The  dehigc  of  our  foaming  cavalry; 
Thrice  (heir  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced  our  lines. 
Our  huffled  army  trembled  like  one  man 
Before  a  ho^t,  and  gave  tliem  space;  but  soon, 
From  the  surrounding  hills,  the  batteries  blaied. 
Kneading  them  down  with  fire  and  iron  rain. 
Yet  none  approach'd;  till,  like  a  field  of  com 
Under  the  Jiook  of  the  swart  sickle-man, 
The  bands  intrench'd  in  mounds  of  Turkish  dead 
Grew  weak  and  few.— Then  said  the  Pacha,  «  Slaves, 
Bender  yourselves! — They  have  abandon'd  you— 
What  iiope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid? 
We  grant  your  lives."  —  •  Grant  that  which  isthineown,* 
Cried  one,  and  fell  upon  his  sword  and  died ! 
Another — •  God,  and  man,  and  hope  abandon  me; 
But  1  to  tliem  and  to  myself  remain 
Constant;)' — he  bow'd  his  head,  and  his  heart  burst. 
A  third  exclaim'd,  •  There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant. 
Where  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not  harm, 
Shouid^i  ihou  pursue;  there  we  shall  meet  again.* 
Then  Iwld  lii»  breath,  and,  .ifler  a  brief  tptsm. 
The  indi-nant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 
Amoni;  ihc  slain — dead  earth  upon  the  earth! 
So  these  Mirvivors,  each  by  different  ways, 
Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonourable, 
Met  in  triumphant  death;  and  when  our  array, 
Ciosetl  in,  while  yet  in  wonder,  and  awe,  and  shaoM, 
Held  hark  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 
That  feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  living, 
One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain ; 
And  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dread  spirit 
Of  the  old  saviours  of  the  land  we  rule 
Had  lifted  in  its  anger,  wandering  by; 
Or  if  there  bum'd  within  the  dying  man 
Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  faith 
Creating  what  it  fcign'd;— I  cannot  tell, 


But  he  cried,  «  Phantoms  of  the  free,  we  come ! 

Armies  of  the  eternal,  ye  who  strike 

To  dust  the  citadels  of  sangnine  kings. 

And  shake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew! — 

O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime,  and  weave 

The  garment  of  the  glory  which  it  wears, 

Whose  fame,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  clasp'd, 

Lies  sepulchred  in  monumental  thought ! 

Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great. 

Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  O  accept 

In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons — 

Us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yet  to  come ! 

And  ye,  weak  conquerors!  giants  who  look  pale 

When  the  crush'd  worm  rebels  beneath  your  tread— 

The  vultures,  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame. 

Are  overgorged ;  but,  like  oppressors,  still 

Tliey  crave  the  relic  of  destruction's  feait. 

The  exhHiations  and  the  thirsty  winds 

Are  sick  with  blood ;  the  dew  is  foul  with  death — 

Heaven's  light  is  quench'd  in  slaughter:  Thus  where'er 

Upon  your  camps,  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets. 

The  obscene  birds  the  reeking  remnants  cast 

Of  these  dead  limbs  upon  your  streams  and  mountains. 

Upon  your  fields,  your  gardens,  and  your  house-tops. 

Where'er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  clouds  fly, 

Or  the  dews  fall,  or  the  angry  sun  look  down 

With  poison'd  light— Famine,  and  Pestilence, 

And  Panic,  shall  wage  war  rif>on  our  side ! 

Nature  from  all  her  boundaries  is  moved 

Against  ye :  Time  has  found  ye  light  as  foam. 

The  Earth  rebels ;  and  Good  and  Evil  stake 

Their  empire  o'er  the  unborn  world  of  men 

On  this  one  cast— but  ere  the  die  be  tlirown, 

The  renovated  genius  of  our  race, 

Proud  umpire  of  the  impious  game,  descends 

A  sernph-winged  Victory,  bestriding 

The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 

Which  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed  doom, 

And  you  to  Oblivion !» — More  he  would  have  said. 

But— 

MARMUD. 

Died — as  thou  shouldst  ere  thy  lips  had  painted 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rebel's  crime,  gilt  with  a  rebel's  tongue! 
Tour  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 

HASSAN. 

It  may  be  so : 
A  spirit  not  my  own  wrench'd  me  within. 
And  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate ; 
Yet  would  1  die  for — 

MAHMDD. 

Live!  0  live!  outlive 
Me  and  this  sinking  empire : — but  the  fleet— 

B  ASSAM. 

Alas! 

MARMUD.' 

The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  clouds 
Chased  by  the  wind,  flies  the  insurgent  banner; 
Our  winged  castles  from  their  merchant  ships! 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands! 
Our  arms  before  their  chains!  Our  years  of  empire 
Before  their  centuries  of  servile  fair! 
Death  is  awake!  Bcpulsed  on  the  waters, 
Tkflf  own  no  more  the  thunder-l>earing  banner 
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Of  Muhmiid;  but  like  hnuntb  of  a  hue  breed, 
Goq;e  from  .1  straoger't  hand,  and  rend  their  master. 

HASSAN. 

Latmoft,  and  Ampclos,  and  Phanae,  saw 
The  wreck — 

MABMVn. 

The  c.ives  of  the  Icarian  isles 
Hold  each  to  the  other  in  loud  mockery, 
And  with  tin;  toni^uc  as  of  a  thousand  echoes 
FitAt  of  the  sea-con Tulsin(;  fipht — and  then — 
Thou  darest  to  speak — senseless  are  the  mountains; 
Interpret  thou  their  voice! 

■  ASSA7I. 

My  presence  l>ore 
A  part  in  that  day's  shame.     The  Grecian  fleet 
Bore  down  at  day-break  from  the  North,  and  hung 
Aft  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line 
As  cranes  upon  the  cloudless  Thrarian  wind. 
Our  squadron,  convoyint;  tun  thouund  men, 
Was  stretching  towards  Nauplia  when  the  battle 
Was  kindled.— 

First  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  llydriotc  barks  with  press  of  sail 
Dash'd  : — ship  to  ship,  caonon  to  cannon,  man 
To  man  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  war. 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  victory. 
The  tempest  of  the  raging  (ight  convulsed 
To  its  crystalline  depths  that  stainleu  sea, 
And  shook  heaven's  roof  of  golden  morning  clouds 
Poi«ed  on  an  handred  aiure  mounlain-isles. 
In  the  brief  trances  of  the  artillery. 
One  cry  from  the  destroy'd  and  the  destroyer 
Rose,  and  a  cloud  of  desolation  wrapt 
The  unforeseen  event,  till  the  north  wind 
Sprung  from  the  sea,  lifting  the  he.ivy  veil 
Of  baule-Amokc — then  victory — victory! 
For,  as  wo  ihoughi,  three  frig.itcs  from  Algiers 
liorvdown  from  N;txo^  to  onr  aid,  hut  soon 
The  ahhorr'd  cross  glimmur'd  buhiud,  before, 
Among,  aroun<I  us ;  and  ih.it  fatal  sign 
Dried  wiih  its  beams  the  strength  of  Moslem  hearts, 
As  the  sun  drinks  the  dew. —  What  more?  We  fled! 
Our  noonday  path  over  the  sanguine  foam 
W.i^  l)eacon'd,  and  the  glare  struck  the  sua  pale 
By  our  consuming  transports  :  the  fierce  light 
Made  all  the  shadows  of  our  siiils  blood-r«;d, 
And  every  countenance  blank.     Some  idiips  lay  fcetling 
The  ravening  fire  even  to  the  water's  level : 
Some  were  blown  up :  some,  settling  heavily, 
Sunk  ;  and  the  shrieks  of  our  companions  died 
Upon  the  wind,  that  hore  us  fast  aud  far, 
Kven  after  they  were  dead.     Nine  thousand  perish'd  ! 
We  met  the  vultures  le{;ion'd  in  the  air, 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind  : 
They,  KcnMrning  from  their  cloudy  mountain  peak 
Stoop'd    through    the  sulphureous    battle-»moke,  and 

perch'd 
Each  on  the  weltering  carcase  that  we  loved, 
liike  its  ill  angel  or  itA  damned  soul. 
Hiding  upon  the  hosom  of  the  sea, 
We  saw  the  dog-fiKh  hasU>ning  to  their  feast. 
Joy  waketl  the  voicelcM  |M>o|>'ie  of  the  s<'a. 
And  ravening  famine  Irfi  lii»  ocean-rave 
To  dwell  with  war,  with  us,  and  with  despair. 
We  met  night  three  liourM  to  the  west  of  Patmos, 
And  with  night,  tempest — 


MASIffUD 


Enter  a  Mbsskrokb. 

MBSSftNGBB. 

Your  Sublime  Ilighness, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscorice  anahiiitdor. 
itas  left  the  city.     If  tlie  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchor'd  in  the  port,  had  victory 
Crown'd  tlie  Greek  legions  in  tbc  hippodrome. 
Panic  were  tamer. — Obedience  and  mutiny. 
Like  giants  in  contention  planet-struck, 
Stand  gaxing  on  each  other. — Tliere  is  peace 
In  Staml>oul. — 

MAHMDD. 

Is  the  grave  not  calmer  still  ? 
Its  ruins  shall  be  mine. 

HASSAN. 

Fear  not  the  Riusiao; 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  stag  at  bay 
Against  the  hunter.— Cunning,  base,  and  crae!, 
lie  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won. 
And  must  be  paid  for  hb  rcsenre  in  blood. 
After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  aleek  RoMian 
That  which  thou  canst  not  keep,  liis  deserved  portiM 
Of  blood,  which  shall  not  flow  through  streets  and  Ut 
Rivers  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  may  win. 
But  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christian  slaves! 

Lnter  Siccoifo  Mbssbnckb. 


I 


I 


It; 


SECOND  MKSSCNGBB. 

Nauplia,  Tripolixzi,  Uotbon,  Athens, 

Navarin,  Artas,  Mowenbasia, 

Corinth  and  Thebes  are  carried  by 

And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs 

Fat  with  the  fle<h  of  Galilean  slaves, 

Pass'd  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  :  the  lust  of  blood 

Which  made  our  warriors  drunk,  is  qmnch'd  in  deiA»l 

But  like  a  fiery  plague  breaks  out  anew, 

In  deeds  which  makes  the  Giristian  cause  look  pak 

In  its  own  light.     The  garrison  of  Patras 

lias  store  hut  for  ten  days,  nor  is  there  hope 

But  from  the  Briton  :  at  once  sLivc  and  tyrant. 

His  wifthes  still  arc  weaker  tlian  his  fears; 

Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  remain 

From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  in  Norway  : 

And  if  you  buy  him  not,  your  treasury 

Is  empty  even  of  promises— his  own  coin. 

The  freeman  of  a  western  poet  chief  > 

Holds  Attica  with  seven  tlioutkind  rebels, 

And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Ncgropont; 

The  aged  Ali  sits  in  Yanina, 

A  crown  less  metaphor  of  empire; 

His  name,  that  shadow  of  his  withered  might. 

Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 

In  prey  to  famine,  pest,  and  mutiny : 

He,  bastion'd  in  his  citadel,  looks  forth 

Joyless  upon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirrors 

The  ruins  of  the  city  where  be  reign'd 

Childless  and  sceptrelcss.     Tlie  Greek  has  reap'd 

The  cosily  harvest  his  own  blood  matnrcd, 

'  A  Greek  «ho  had  been  Imd  Bjr«N|-«  lerra.t  roasuM  tW 
in»uri[enu  in  Auica.  Thi»  Grwk,  Lord  Byrao  Infora.  m.  tlwytt 
P.WI  and  nn  onibutiaiiir  pniriol,  gaTe  him  rmiLcr  th*  Umtl» 
tinid  and  unpnter|»ritini;  peraoo.  ll  appear*  ihal  Vlrna—tli"' 
B«k«  mi*n  «tb«t  ihoy  are,  and  thai  we  all  cnaiaia  tW  ^<am  tia 
dc.-jrre  of  de||radntioa  or  of  0r«atMM,  wbu.*  rommtxi«m  mUk  •« 
rbaracier  ii  drtermiDcd  by  cveBla. 
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tlMICBOMCt  I. 

Let  there  be  light !  laid  Liberty ; 
And  like  sunrise  from  the  sea, 
Athens  arose ! — Around  her  boro« 
Shon^,  like  mountahis  itt  the  mom. 
Glorious  states; — and  are  tbey  now 
Aslies,  wrecks,  oblirion  7 

siMtcnoaus  11. 
Go 
Wliere  Ttiermae  and  Asopus  swallowed 

Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam. 
Deluge  upon  deluge  followed. 

Discord,  Macedon,  and  Rome : 
And,  lastly,  thou! 

SKMICHORUS  I. 

Temples  and  towers. 
Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 

Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours, 
And  may  be  tliine,  and  must  decay; 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  arc 

Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 

Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 

Of  thought  and  its  eternity; 
Her  citizens'  imperial  ^rits 

Rule  the  present  from  tlie  past ; 
On  all  tliis  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  is  set 

SBMlCBOlOt  11. 

Hear  ye  the  blast, 
Whose  Orphic  thunder  thrilliog  calls 
From  ruin  her  Tiunian  walls? 
Whose  spirit  shakes  the  saplew  bones 

Of  Slavery?  Argos,  Corinth,  Crete, 
Hear,  and  from  their  mountain  thrones 

The  daemons  and  the  nymphs  repeat 
The  harmony. 

SEMI  CHORUS   I. 

I  hear !  I  hear ! 

SBMICBORUS  II. 

The  world's  eyeless  charioteer. 

Destiny,  is  hurrying  by  ! 
What  faith  is  cruKli'd,  what  empire  bleeds 
ISeneath  her  earthquake-footed  steeds? 
What  eagle-winged  victory  sits 
At  her  right  hand  ?  what  shadow  flits 
Before  ?  what  splendour  rolls  behind  ? 

Ruin  and  Renovation  cry, 
Who  but  we  I 

SEMICBOBUS  I. 

1  bear !  I  hear ! 
The  hiss  as  of  a  rushing  wind. 
The  roar  as  of  an  ocean  foaming. 
The  thunder  as  of  earthquake  coming, 

1  bear !  I  hear ! 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  falling. 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling 
Mercy  *  Mercy  !~Uow  tbey  thrill ! 
Then  a  shout  of  «  Kill!  kill !  kill!* 
And  then  a  small  still  voice,  thus — 


SKMlCHOaUS  II. 


For 


Revenge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kind. 
The  fMil  cttbs  like  their  parents  are. 

Their  den  is  in  their  guilty  mind, 
ilod  GDDScience  f«eds  tliem  with  despa.\c. 


SKHICaOBUS  I. 

In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  ^oe 

Of  Wiwlom,  Pity's  alur  stoo«l ; 
Serve  not  the  unknown  Go«l  io  vain. 
But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again 
Love  for  hale,  and  tears  for  blood. 

Enter  Mahmud  and  Abasubbus. 

MAIIfUD. 

Thou  art  a  man,  thou  sagest,  erven  as  we — 

AlASDBBtnw 

No  more ! 

MAIMUD. 

But  raised  above  thy  feHow-men 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power. 

ABASUBBUf. 

Thon  sayest  so. 

MABMUO. 

Thou  art  an  adept  in  the  diflficulc  lore 

Of  Greek  and  Frank  philosophy;  thou  nnmbera 

The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  scan ; 

Thou  severest  element  from  element ; 

Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sees 

The  birth  of  this  old  world  throngli  all  its  cycles 

Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness ; 

And  when  man  was  not,  and  how  man  K»wwh» 

The  monarch  and  the  slave  of  this  low  v^bas% 

And  all  its  narrow  circles— it  is  much. 

I  honour  thee,  and  would  be  what  thon  art 

Were  I  not  what  I  am ;  but  the  anborn  bonr. 

Cradled  in  fear  and  hope,  conflietinf  stonm. 

Who  shall  unveil  7  Nor  thon,  nor  I,  aar  any 

Mighty  or  wise.     I  apprehend  not 

What  thou  hast  taught  me,  but  I  now  perceive 

That  (liou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams ; 

Tbuu  dost  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 

Can  make  the  future  present — let  it  come! 

Moreover,  thou  disdainest  us  and  onrs : 

Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  contemplatest. 

ABASUBRtn. 

Disdain  thee? — not  the  worm  beneath  my  fcet! 
The  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  ihion 
Than  thou  canst  dream,  and  has  made  pride  for  tl 
Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would 
That  which  they  are  not.     Sultan  !  talk  no 
Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past ; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change the  _ 

The  unborn,  and  undying.     Earth  and  ocean. 

Space,  and  the  isles  of  li^  or  light  tJial  g*m 

The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air 

This  firmament  pavilion'd  upon  chaos, 

W^ith  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire. 

Whose  outwalls,  bastion'd  imprcgnably 

Against  the  escape  of  boldest  thoughts,  repels  tbeo 

As  Caipe  the  Atlantic  clouds— this  whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  fla 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuons  workinss 

By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  Io  b^ 

Is  but  a  vision ;— all  that  it  inherits 

Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles  and  dreams  • 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  itt  grave,  nor  less 

The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 

Of  thoughts  eternal  flight— they  have  no  being • 

Nought  is  but  tliat  it  feels  itself  to  be. 

MABMUO. 

What  meanest  thon  7  thy  words  stream  like  a 

Of  daalin^  mist  within  my  brain— they  1 


f. 
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The  earth  on  which  I  tlftiMi,  and  hang  like  night 
On  Ilcttveo  above  me.    What  can  they  avail  7 
They  cast  on  all  thiagi,  coreat,  brightest,  best, 
Doubt,  insecurity,  aatoni^iDaiiC. 

ASAsiTiani. 
Mistake  me  not !    AU  is  contain'd  id  t^k, 
Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cnp, 
Is  that  which  has  been  or  will  be,  to  that 
Whirh  is — the  absent  to  the  preaenL    Thought 
Alone,  and  iu  quick  demenla.  Will,  PaasioB, 
Reason,  Imagination,  cannot  die; 
They  are  what  that  which  they  regard  appears, 
The  stufF  whence  mutability  can  weave 
All  that  it  Iiatb  dominion  o'er, — worlds,  worms,  , 

Empires,  and  superstitions.    What  has  thought 
To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circnmsttaceT 
Wotildst  thoii  behold  tlie  future?— ask  and  have ! 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  open'd — look,  and  lo! 
The  cominjj  age  is  sbadow'd  on  the  past 
As  on  a  (;1jss. 

MABMUD. 

Wild,  wilder  thoughts  convulse 
My  spirit — Did  not  Mahomet  llie  Second 
Win  Stamboul  ? 

AHAspaaus. 
Thou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  feith. 
Thou  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell 
How  wliat  was  bom  in  blood  mtut  die. 

MABHDD. 

Thy  words 
Have  power  on  me!  I  see — 

AHASOERUS. 

What  hearest  thou  ? 

MAHMOD. 

A  far  whisper — — 
Terrible  silence. 

AOASUBIUS. 

What  sticceeds  7 

HAIMUD. 

The  sound  * 
As  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial  city, 
The  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire, 
The  roar  of  giant  cannon  ; — the  earthquaking 
Kali  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers, 
The  shock  of  crags  shot  from  strange  enginery, 
The  clash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  armed  hoo^ 
And  crash  of  brazen  mail,  as  of  tlie  wreck 
Of  adamantine  mountains — the  mad  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and  tlio  neigh  of  raging  steeds. 
And  shiicks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the  blood, 
And  one  iwcet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  hear, 
As  of  a  juyou.s  infant  waked  and  playing 
With  its  (lead  mother's  breast ;  and  now  more  loud 

'  For  ibe  ^ttloa  of  Mabnad  of  tb*  ukiag  of  CoaaMDtiaopIo  la 
i4iS.  tee  Giiio!i'«  DtetiM  mud  FmU  »/  tk»  JUmw  Brnfin^  toI. 
xV\,  p.  i/i. 

Tbf  niJOD^r  of  ib«  ioTocatioo  of  iba  ipiril  of  .MslMmetlbo  Se- 
cond willlHxrniaredasoTerdrawD.  I  coald  Mtil  j  ha*«  aaJo  the  jew 
a  regular  cunjnror,  and  iba  pbantoa  an  ordinary  gboaC  1  havo  pro> 
fcrrf-l  lo  rvprMuDt  ib«  jew  aa  di*cbiaiDS  aJl  prtflaaaloa,  ar  ovea 
b<-lirf.  in  tDiiernaiaral  agcocj,  aad  at  u>nipliB|  Mahaad  lo  ibat 
•lalp  ufmind  in  ubicb  idM*  may  l«  lappotrd  to  aataaio  tbo  fbruo 
of  (fOMiiuQi,  throa^  Ibe  ouaratioo  of  iboaght  with  tba  objaeta  of 
ibKOijbi,  and  ibe  nant  of  pa««Joa  aalauiiaQ  ibaciaalioM  of  baa- 
ginaiion. 

It  I*  a  tort  of  nolaral  naQicautoeptibJe  of  Lalof  ezardaad  In  a 
degree  by  any  one  «bo  tbould  bare  aiade  hiaMolf  BHMtar  of  tbe 
•ceret  aiaociatioo*  ofaaoiber't  ibovgbu. 


The  mingled  battle-cry — ha!  bear  I  not 
Ev  toutA  VCX9).     Allah,  lUah,  Allah  I 

AlASUBaVS. 

The  sulphureous  mist  is  raised— thou  seeTst— 

HASHUO. 

▲  chasm. 
As  of  two  mountains,  in  the  wall  of  Slamhoal ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
Like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  world. 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.    In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one 
Of  regal  port  has  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.    Another,  proudly  clad 
In  golden  arms,  spars  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  witli  his  iron  maoe 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men, 
And  seems— he  is— Mahomet. 

AHASOESCS. 

What  thou  seast 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream ; 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
Thou  call'st  reality.     Tliou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  empire  slgeps  enthroned, 
Dow  their  towered  crests  to  mutability. 
Poised  by  tlic  flood,  e'en  on  tlic  height  thon  holdesC, 
Thou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of  power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths.— Inheritor  of  glory, 
Conceived  in  darkness,  born  in  blood,  and  nourish'd 
With  tears  and  toil,  thou  scest  the  mortal  throes 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  same.     The  Past 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
Of  the  To-come;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune  with 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou 
Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is  death  ; 
Dissolve  with  that  strong  foitli  and  fervent  pasuon 
Which  call'd  it  from  the  uncreated  deep. 
Yon  cloud  of  war,  with  its  tempestuous  phantoms 
Of  ragmg  death ;  and  draw  with  mighty  will 
The  imperbl  shade  hither.  [Exit  ABunsaus. 

MABMUD. 

Approach ! 

PBANTOM. 

I  come 
Tiience  whither  thou  must  go !  The  grave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living,  than  give  up  the  dead ; 
Yet  has  thy  faith  prevail'd,  and  I  am  here. 
Tlie  heavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell 
When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and  clouds, 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose, 
Wailing  for  glory  never  lo  return. — 
A  later  empire  nods  in  its  decay ; 
The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come. 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
Tlie  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aery,  while  Dominion  whelp*d  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  brancliea,  and  tlie  frost 
Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil, 
Kiiin  on  ruin  :  thou  art  slow,  my  son ; 
The  anarchs  of  the  world  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  ihcc,  round  which  thine  empire  lies 
Boundless  and  mute ;  and  for  thy  subjects  thou. 
Like  us,  shall  rule  the  ghosts  of  miirdei^d  life. 
The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee  now — 
Mutinous  passions,  and  conflicting  fears. 
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And  liopct  that  sate  themsclvL's  on  dust  and  die! 
Stript  of  their  mortal  streii(;th,  at  thou  of  thine. 
Islam  must  Call,  but  we  will  reign  tO|;eilicr, 
Over  its  ruins  in  the  world  of  death  : — 
And  if  the  trunk  l)C  dry,  yet  shall  the  seed 
Unfold  itftelf  even  in  the  shape  of  that 
Which  gathers  birth  in  its  decay.     Woe!  woe! 
To  the  weak  people  tangled  in  the  grasp 
Of  its  last  spasms. 

MAnXUD. 

Spirit,  woe  to  all ! 
Woe  to  the  wrnng'd  and  the  aveng^'r !  Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroy 'd ! 
Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver! 
Woe  to  the  opprcss'd,  and  woe  to  the  oppressor! 
Woe  hotli  to  thoiie  that  suffer  and  inflict; 
Those  who  arc  born,  and  tliose  who  die !  But  say, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am. 
When,  how,  by  whom,  Destruction  must  accomplihh 
Her  consummation? 

V9KSTOM. 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour, 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impending  death. 
When  he  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  grey  hairs 
Sit  care,  and  sorrow,  and  infirmity — 
The  weight  which  crime,  whose  wings  are  plumed  with 

years, 
Loaves  in  his  flight  from  ravaged  heart  to  heart 
Over  the  heads  of  men,  under  which  burthen 
They  bow  themselves  unto  the  grave:  fond  wretch  ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  years 
To  come,  and  how  in  hours  of  youth  rcnew'd 

He  will  renew  lost  joys,  and 

voicB  wiraocT. 

Victory!  victor^-! 
[The  phantom  vanishes. 

MAHMUO. 

What  sound  of  the  importunate  earth  has  broken 
My  iuij;hty  irancc? 

VOICB  WITHOUT. 

Virlory !  victory ! 
maumiip. 
Wcik  lightning  iKjforc  d.irkncss  !  poor  f.»ini  smile 
Of  flying  Isbni  I  Voice  which  an  llio  response 
Of  hollow  weakness!  Do  I  wake  and  live! 
Were  there  such  things?  or  m.iy  the  unquiet  brain, 
Vex'd  by  the  wise  mad  talk  of  the  o|<l  Jew, 
Have  shaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its  fcur .' 
It  matters  not! — for  nought  we  see  or  dn.>am, 
Possess,  or  lose,  or  giasp  at,  can  he  woith 
More  than  it  gives  or  te.-ichc:».     Come  what  may, 
The  future  must  iK'come  the  past,  and  I 
As  they  were  to  whom  once  this  present  hour, 
This  gloomy  rr.ig  of  time  to  which  I  cling, 
Seem'd  an  Klysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 
Never  to  he  ntt.iin'd. — I  must  rebuke 
This  drunkenness  of  friumph  ere  it  die. 
And  dying,  bring  despair.— Victory  ! — poor  slaves  I 

[Hxit  Mahml'u. 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Shout  in  the  jubilee  of  death  !  The  Greeks 
Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  net, 
Round  which  the  kingly  huuiers  of  the  earth 
Stand  smiUng.     Auarchs,  ye  whose  daily  ftr 
Are  curses,  groans,  and  gold,  tlie  fruit  of  d 
From  Thule  to  the  girdle  of  the  world. 
Come,  feaMl  the  board  grouitwlll- 


/  Come,  Ara 


The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  nation's  blood. 
Famine  and  thirst  await: — eat,  drink,  and  die! 

•ITIflCaORCS  I. 

Victorious  Wrong,  with  will tu re  scream. 
Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pareues  the  flying  day! 

I  saw  her  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  dream. 
Perch  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  ni|;lic. 

Beneath  which  earth  and  all  licr  realms  paviljoai'd 
In  visions  of  the  dawning  undeli|*hl. 

Who  shall  impede  her  flight  ? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  prey  ? 

VOICK  WITBOfT, 

Victory!  victory!  Russia's  famifiiird  eagles 
Uare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light 
impnle  the  remnant  of  the  (.ireeks!  despoil ! 
Violate !  make  their  flesh  cheaper  than  dust ! 

sEXicnoaus  n. 
Thou  voice  which  art 

The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendour  hid  I 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarchy,  bear  me  to  thine  abode 

Wlicn  desolation  flaslies  o'ur  a  world  destrord. 
Oh  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 

Which  float  like  mount-iins  on  thcearthquakes.  a 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning ; 

Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud 

Of  solid  tempest,  whose  black  pyramid. 
Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  brighrccic; 

Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  (ire 

Itcfore  their  waves  expire. 
When  heaven  and  earth  are  light,  and  only  Hcb: 

In  the  thunder-night! 

I 

i  VOICE  WITBOUT. 

I  Victory!  Victor^' !  Austria,  Rii8.sia.  BngUnd, 
'  And  that  time  serpent,  that  |>oor  shadow,  France, 
j  Cry  peace,  and  that  means  death  wheu  monarcK<  «>• . 
I  Ho,  there!  bring  torches,  sharpen  thav  red  *tak.* 
I  These  chains  arc  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and  poisons 
!  Than  Creeks.     Kill !  jilundcr!  burn  !  let  none  reman 

j  SEMICHOSL'S  t. 

Alas  for  Lilwrty ! 

■  If  numbers,  wealth,  or  unfulfilling  years, 
!  Or  fate,  can  quell  the  free ; 

I  Alas  for  Virtue!   when 

:  Torments,  or  coniiimuly,  or  the  sneers 
I  Of  erring  judging  men 

■  Can  break  tlic  heart  where  it  abide-;. 

Alas !  if  Love,  whose  smile  makes  this  obscure  reo 
splendid, 

Can  change,  with  its  false  times  and  tides, 
hike  hope  and  terror — 
Ala^  for  I^vc ! 
i  And  Truth,  who  wandcreht  lone  and  unbcfrienJed. 
If  tlinu  canst  vt-il  thy  lie-consuming  mirror 
Refore  the  dazzled  eyes  of  error. 
Alas  for  theel  Imago  of  tlie  aliove. 

SEMICHOSL'S  II. 

Repulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn 

Leil  the  ten  thousand  from  the  limiis  of  tiie  mom 

Through  many  an  hostile  Anarchy ! 
At  length  they  wept  aloud  and  cried,  I  The  sea !  the  sea 
through  eitile,  persecution,  and  desfMir, 

ftoBW  was,  and  young  Atlantis  shall  l^ecome 
'"ha  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb 
whoieiCep  wakes  power  lulIM  in  her  savage  Lai 
aace  was  as  a  hermit  child. 
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Wliofic  fairest  thonghts  and  limbs  were  bnilt 
To  woman's  growth  by  dreams  so  miJd, 
She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt; 
And  now,  O  Victory,  blush  I  and  Empire,  tremble. 
When  yc  desert  the  free ! 
If  Greece  must  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  reassemble. 
And  build  themselves  again  impregnably 

In  a  diviner  clime. 
To  Amphionic  music,  on  some  cape  sublime, 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  Time. 

SEMlCaORL'S  I. 

Let  the  tyrants  rule  the  desert  they  have  made ; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim; 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppressors  weigh'd 

>Viih  our  ruin,  our  resistance,  and  our  name ! 

SBMICHORCS  II. 

Our  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay. 
Our  survivors  he  the  shq^ows  of  their  pride, 

Our  adversity  a  dream  to  puss  away — 

Their  dishonour  a  remembrance  to  abide ! 

VOICK  WITHOUT. 

Victory !  Victory  I  The  bought  Briton  sends 

The  key.s  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. 

Nor  sh.itl  the  blazon  of  the  cross  be  veil'd. 

And  Dritish  skill  directing  Othman  might. 

Thunder-strike  rebel  victory.    O  keep  holy 

This  jubilee  of  unrevenged  blood  ! 

Kill !  crush  !  despoil!  Let  not  a  Greek  escape! 

SEMICBOaiJS  I. 

Darkness  has  dawn'd  in  tlie  East 

On  the  noon  of  time : 
The  dcatli-birds  descend  to  ihcir  feast. 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  Peace  floe  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand. 
And  follow  Love's  folding  star 
To  the  evening  land  I 

SFMtcHonns  ii. 
The  young  moon  has  fed 
IJcr  exhausted  horn 
With  the  sunset's  fire  : 
The  weak  day  is  dead. 
But  the  night  is  not  bom ; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild  desire, 
Wliili;  it  trembles  with  fear  and  delight, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  might. 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  light 
Fa<;t-nashing,  soft,  and  bright. 
Thou  beacon  of  love !  thou  lamp  of  ibe  free!**' 

Guide  us  far,  fur  away, 
To  clinics  where  now,  veil'd  by  the  ardour  of  day. 
Thou  art  hidden 
From  waves  on  which  weary  Noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon. 
Between  kingless  continents,  sinless  as  Eden, 
Around  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

SEMICQORUS  I. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream. 
What  Paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam 

Beneath  Heaven's  cope. 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by — 
The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  their  sky, 
The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breatlie, 


Burst  like  morning  on  dreams,  or  like  Heaveo  on  deatli, 
Through  the  walls  of  our  prison  ; 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  ariMn  I 

CBORUS. 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,* 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Uer  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 

Against  the  morning-star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads,  on  a  sunnier  deep; 
A  loftier  Argos  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again. 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 
O  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be  ! 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  jmgc  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free : 
Although  a  subtle  sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew, 
Another  Athens  shall  arise. 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 
-  The  splendour  of  its  prime ; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live. 
All  earth  ran  take  or  heaven  can  give. 
Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  * 

Shall  burst,  more  wise  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  one  who  rose. 

Than  many  unwitlistood — 
Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  native  tears,  and  symbol  flowers. 
O  cease!  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 
Cease !  must  men  kill  and  die  7 
Cease!  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  Uie  past — 
O  might  it  die  or  re«t  at  last ! 


ia{»;b 


I  Tbe  final  cbona*  U  iodUtiDCt  and  obaeare  as  tfaa  ereot  of  ibc 
l!Tin<{  drana  wbo«e  arrival  ii  foreielU.  Prophecies  of  wart,  antl 
rawoar  of  wari,  elc.  naj  tafoly  Lo  nade  by  poet  or  prophet  in  any 
•fe ;  bat  lo  anticipate,  bowever  darkly,  a  period  of  negoneratioa  and 
■eu,  it  a  more  bazardooa  e;erciM  of  the  fhcaltj  which  bard« 
i«or  fei|0.  I  will  remind  iliu  reader,  ■  maQno  nee  proiimiu 
TililNrTallo,*  af  Icaiah  and  Virgil,  whote  ardent  aiiiritt  OTerlc*«|>inj 
the  actnil  ri^isn  of  evil  which  we  eudare  and  bewail,  already  law 
ihe  poctiblo  and  perhaps  approaching  (late  ofkociety  in  which  tbe 
•  lion  thall  lie  down  with  tbe  lamb,*  and  ■  omnit  feret  omnia  tel- 
Iu4.«     Let  tbete  (jreat  name*  l>e  myaolhoriiy  and  excuse. 

*  Saturn  and  lx>ve  were  among  the  deiti«s  of  a  real  or  imaijiniry 
staieefinouceoce  and  happiness.  All  those  who  fell,  or  tbe  Gods 
of  Greece,  A«ia  and  Kgypt,  and  the  saany  nnsabdocd.  or  the  mon- 
tiroui  o  •jeciiof  the  iduljiry  of  tibtoa,  India,  tbe  Antarctic  islands, 
an>J  iLr  native  tribes  of  America,  certainly  have  reigacd  over  tbe 
bndcrilanding*  of  mea  in  conjunction  or  in  snocession,  doring  |>e- 
riods  in  which  all  we  know  of  evil  has  been  in  a  sute  of  porieniona, 
and,  until  the  rcTival  uf  learning  and  the  arts,  perpetually  in- 
creasing ocliriiy.  Tbu  Grerlan  Gods  st'cm  indeed  to  have  I  oea 
personally  more  innocent,  althuujh  it  cannot  be  said  that,  as  far  oj 
tompurance  and  chastity  are  concerned,  th.-y  gaT«  very  fdifjin^ 
eumples.  The  horrors  of  the  Moiican,  the  PeruTian,  and  tue 
Indian  superstitions  are  well  known. 
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Mi»c$Uan$om  ^emjei. ' 


!■  Bobll  MajTB*  v'ui  ■■ila  •  qneta, 
Ed  Is  alto  ini^letto  as  paro  eont 
Pratw  waile  is  mI  ^'otmII  §ot% 
E  is  MpaCM  pmMMO  anloM  lieta. 

PlTKAlCA. 


1^ 


JUUAM  AND  MADDALO; 

A  CONVERSATION. 


The  mmdtm*  wllb  fmh  alreuii,  the  beat  wltk  thyaa, 
Tha  soat*  «iik  iba  ipreaa  learea  of  badilins  apriaf, 
Ara  MUrated  aot—MNr  Lara  with  laan. 

ViaML't  C^Umm. 


CoonT  MAaD4L(>  it  a  Vcaeilaa  ■oblemaa  of  aacleat  fliainy  and  of 
ipreat  fortiDe.  wfao.  wilWat  ■iilnfl  aa^-b  ia  iba  Mciety  of  bit 
00Baif7aiea.  r«*i«Jm  okialy  at  bit  MafaiSeaat  paUoa  ia  tbat  rily. 
Ha  ii  a  penon  of  ibe  aieal  ooMamaata  gealas ;  and  capabia,  if  b« 
woald  direct  bit  energlm  to  tacb  an  and,  of  beoomiag  tba  redeemer 
of  bit  drffraded  coaairy.  Bat  It  ii  bU  weakaeu  to  be  proad:  ba 
dariTet,  from  a  oomparitaa  of  bit  owa  ettraordlaory  niad  with  tba 
dwarfith  iateilerit  tbat  •arroaod  bia,  ao  iaiaaM  apprebcatloa  of 
tbe  aoibin(rDe««  of  bamao  life.  Uis  paMloas  and  bU  powers  are 
iaoomparalily  greater  iban  iboae  of  olbar  roeo,  and  latiead  of  ibe 
lattfT  baTiog  hern  ea|>loyed  in  carbioQ  tba  foraar,  tbt7  bave  ma- 
taally  leal  eacb  other  *trc«0tb.  Ili»  aabitioa  preyt  apoa  llaeir,  for 
waot  of  olijectt  which  It  oaa  coosidur  wortby  of  axarlioa.  I  My 
ibat  XaJdalo  is  proaJ,  I'oeauM  I  can  find  no  olber  word  lo  exprckt 
tba  coacenieredand  inpalieut  ferlini;*  wbicb  runiaaebia;  but  it 
i<  on  his  Own  hopes  and  afleciioatooiy  that  be  seaas  to  trample, 
fur  ia  social  life  ao  buaaa  twins  <*°  ^  moregeatle,  patieai,  ru<J 
aaaMaalBB  than  Maddaio.  lie  is  cbeerfui,  fraait,  aad  witty.  Hit 
mora  serioas  conversation  is  a  sort  of  iotoxicatiuo ;  men  are  bel>i 
by  it  as  by  a  s|>ell.  Utf  has  travelled  mncb;  and  there  is  an  inrx* 
pres«il>le  rbaru  in  bis  relation  nf  bit  adTentaret  ia  different 
ooaotrirs. 

Jalian  it  an  Eoglisbmanof  (;ood  family,  pasalouately  attached  lo 
tbnsa  pkilocophioal  notions  which  assert  ibe  power  of  roan  over  hi* 
own  mind,  and  ibe  immense  imprMTvmcnts  of  which,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  certain  luural  saperstitiuas,  boman  society  may  ba  yet 
sttsceptil'le.  Wiiboat  concraliag  tbe  avil  ia  the  vrorld,  be  is  lo.- 
ever  speculating  bow  good  roaj  lie  made  superior.  He  is  a  complete 
iafidel,  and  a  tcolTer  at  oil  ibingt  reputed  holy;  and  Maddaio  laW:* 
a  wicked  pleasure  in  drawiagoot  his  taunts  against  religion.  What 
Maddaio  thinks  on  these  natters  it  nut  exactly  known.  Julian,  id 
spite  of  bit  beiarodox  opioious.  is  conjectured  by  his  friends  to 
possess  some  good  qualities.  Uow  far  this  is  possible,  the  pio:is 
reader  will  determine.    Julian  i»  raiber  seriont. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  ioTormntion.  He  seems  l>y  bis  own 
acooani  to  have  been  disap|iointed  in  love.  He  was  erirfntly  a 
very  callivaied  and  amiable  person  nben  in  bis  right  tenths.  Hit 
ttory,  told  at  length,  might  l>e  like  many  other  atoriat  of  tbe  saoio 
kind:  tbe  nnoonnected  exelamationi  of  hia  agony  will  perba|it  be 
found  a  snfHcieni  comment  for  the  text  of  every  heart. 


I  ROOK  one  crening  with  Count  Mad<lalo 
Upon  the  bank  of  land  wiiicti  breaks  the  flow 
Of  Adria  towards  Wnicc :  a  bare  strand 
Of  hillocks,  hcap'd  from  evcr-shifling  sand, 
Matted  with  tliUtles  and  amphibious  weeds, 
Such  as  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  ooie  breeds, 
bthis;  an  uninhabitud  sca-sidc, 

'  The  greater  part  of  these  pirces  first  a;  peared  after  tbair  aa- 
tbor't  daaib.  lit  a  volume  of  Pueat,  edited  by  Mrs  Shelley, 
whoae  iniarraiiaf  Preface  will  be  found  entire  in  the  biographical 
Ir  ■ntoatf  M»  ibU  edition. —Cdituk. 


Which  the  lone  fbber,  when  his  nets  mre  dfiedv 
Abandons;  and  no  ocb«r  object  breaks 
The  waste,  bat  one  dwarf-tree  wad  some  few  stakes 
nrokcn  and  anrepair'd,  and  the  tide  oankes 
A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  diereoa. 
Where 't  was  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  west  dsva 
This  ride  was  my  delight.     ^lore  all  waste 
And  solitary  places;  where  we  tatiUe 
The  pleasure  of  beliering  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  soala  to  be: 
And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows;  and  yet  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remeinber*d  friend  I  kne 
To  ride  as  then  I  rode ; — for  the  winds  drove 
The  living  spray  along  the  sonny  air 
Into  our  faces;  the  blue  heavens  weie  bare, 
Stripp'd  to  their  depths  by  the  avrakenin|^  north; 
And,  from  the  waves,  sound  like  delight  broke  fbirtli, 
Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 
I  Into  our  hearts  aijrial  merriment. 
I  So,  as  we  rode,  we  talk'd ;  and  the  swift  thought, 
j  Winginj;  itself  with  laugliter,  lingered  not, 
i  But  flew  from  brain  to  brain, — such  glee  was  oars, 
Charged  with  light  memories  of  rentemher'd  hoan, 
None  slow  enough  for  sadness  :  till  we  came 
Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  i^ririt  tame. 
This  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 
J  The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 
I  Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  as  may  he 
Talk  intemipled  with  such  raillery 
As  monks  itself,  h<;cau8c  it  cannot  scorn 
The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish : — 't  wasfbrlom. 
Yet  pleasing;  such  as  once,  so  pocfia  tell, 
rhe  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  hell, 
Concerning  God,  free-will,  and  destiny. 
Of  all  that  Earth  has  been,  or  yet  may  be' 
Ail  diat  vain  men  imagine  or  believe. 
Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suffering  can  achieve, 
\Ye  descanted ;  and  I  (for  ever  still 
Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  best  of  ill  ?) 
Argued  against  despondency;  but  pride 
Made  my  companion  take  the  darker  side. 
The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazin|[  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  paused  ere  it  should  alight 
Over  ihe  horizon  of  the  mountains — Oh  ! 
How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 
Of  heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee. 
Thou  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy! 

Thy  mountains,  seas,  and  vineyardSs  ond  the  loaer> 
Of  cities  they  encircle ! — It  was  ours 
To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it :  and  then. 
Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Goont's 
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Were  waking  for  lu  witli  che  (voiKlola. 

An  iliOM  who  pauiii>  on  tome  dcli^jhtful  way, 

Tlinu);ti  bent  on  plcjunt  pilgrimiige,  we  stood, 

Lookinf*  upon  the  crcninf;  and  the  flood. 

Which  hiy  hclwuen  the  city  aipd  the  shore, 

P.ivt'd  with  the  ima|*e  of  the  sl^ :  the  hoar 

And  jcry  Alpn,  towards  the  north,  appeared. 

Through  mitt,  a  hcavcn-sustaining  bulwark,  raar*d 

Between  the  cast  ami  west ;  and  half  the  sky 

Wat  rooPd  with  clouds  of  rich  omblafonry. 

Dark  purple  at  the  lenith,  which  still  grew 

IVmn  the  sleep  west  into  a  wondrous  hae 

Briffhter  than  burning  gohl,  eren  to  the  rent 

Where  ilie  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  desceol 

Among  the  many  folded  hilb — they  were 

Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  hear. 

As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour  piles, 

Tlie  likcoeis  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles— 

And  tlien,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  beea 

I>is*olve<l  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Tliosc  mountains  towering,  as  from  waf«s  of  flame. 

Around  the  vaporous  son,  from  which  tliere  cama 

Tlie  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  mada 

Their  vt-ry  peaks  transparent.     •  Ere  it  fade,* 

Said  my  companiao,  •  1  will  show  yoa  aoon 

A  l>etirr  stitioo.*     So,  o'er  the  lagune 

We  elided ;  and  from  tliat  funereal  bark 

I  lean'il,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 

iiow  from  their  many  isles,  in  ereniug's  gleam, 

Its  tenipli-s  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

lake  fabric*  of  enchantment  piled  to  heav'n. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when — «  We  are  evca 

Now  at  the  point  I  meant,*  said  Maddalo, 

Anil  bade  ilic  gondolieri  cease  to  row. 

•  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

If  you  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell.* 

1  Inok'd,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  son 

A  building  on  an  island,  such  an  one 

Aft  .i|:e  to  age  might  add.  for  uses  %ile,— 

A  windiiwless,  deform'd  and  dreary  pile; 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  wliera  hung 

A  licU,  whirh  in  the  railiance  sway'd  and  swang— 

We  roulil  josl  bear  iu  hoane  and  iron  tongue: 

The  broad  sun  sank  behind  it,  and  it  roll'd 

la  strong  and  black  relief.—*  What  we  behold 

Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  helfry  tower; •— 

Sisiil  Maddalo,  •  and  eren  at  this  hour. 

Those  wlio  may  cross  the  water  liear  that  bell, 

Whirh  calls  the  maniacs,  each  one  from  his  cell* 

To  vespers.* — «  As  moch  skill  as  OMi  In  pray* 

In  thanks  or  hope  for  iltetr  dark  loC,  ltt*e  they. 

To  their  stern  Maker,*  I  rcplicil. —  •  O,  ho! 

You  talk  as  in  yearn  past,*  said  Xaddalo. 

«  'T  is  strange  men  change  noL     You  were  ever  still 

Among  Christ's  0ock  a  perilous  in6del, 

A  wolf  for  the  BMck  lambs:  if  you  can't  swiai, 

Beware  of  providence.*   I  look'd  on  biai. 

But  ttie  gay  smile  had  fade«l  from  his  eye. 

«  And  such,*  he  cried,  «  is  our  mortality; 

And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 

()t  what  sbonld  be  eternal  and  divine; 

And  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  sool. 

Hung  in  an  haav'D-iUamincd  tower,  must  toll 

iJar  tlMUgbts  aad  our  desires  to  meet  below 

Bouad  the  real  Iwaft,  and  pray— as  madmen  do; 


For  what?  they  know  not,  till  the  night  of  dttlh, 
As  sunskct  that  strange  vision,  severeth 
Our  memory  from  itself,  and  us  from  ali'^ 
We  sought,  and  yet  were  baffleiL*   I  recall 
Tlic  sense  of  wliat  he  said,  although  I  mar 
The  force  of  his  cvpreMions.  The  broad  star 
Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  liohind  the  hill; 
And  the  black  bell  became  invbible; 
And  the  red  tower  look'd  grvy;  and  all  between, 
riie  churches,  ships,  and  palaces,  were  seen 
Huddled  in  i;loom ;  into  the  purple  sea 
The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 
We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 
Convey'd  me  to  my  lodging  by  the  way. 


The  following  mom  was  rainy,  cold  and 
Ere  Maddalo  arose  I  rall'd  on  him, 
And  whilst  1  wailed,  with  his  child  I  play'd; 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  ande ; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being ; 
Graceful  without  design,  and  uuforeseeing; 
Willi  eyes — Oh!  speak  not  of  her  eyes!  which 
Twin  mirrors  of  lulian  Heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  surh  deep  meaning  as  we  ne«-er  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.  With  me 
She  was  a  special  favourite :  I  liad  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  lirahs,  when  slie  came  first 
To  thb  bleak  world ;  and  she  yet  seem'd  to  know. 
On  seeoad  sight,  her  ancient  playfellow, 
Less  dunged  than  she  was  by  sis  months  or  so. 
For,  after  her  6rsl  shyness  was  worn  out. 
We  sate  there,  rolling  hillianl- balls  about. 
When  the  Count  enter'il.   Salutations  past : 

•  Tlie  wonis  yoa  spoke  last  night  might  well  havt 
A  darkness  on  my  spirit : — if  man  be 

The  passive  thing  you  say,  I  shouM  not  sea 
Much  Itarm  in  tlic  religions  and  old  saws 
(Tliough  I  may  never  own  such  Icailen  laws) 
Which  break  a  teachlcss  nature  to  ilie  yokai 
Mine  is  another  faith.* — Thus  much  I  spoke. 
And,  noting  he  replied  not,  added—*  See 
This  lovely  child;  blitlie,  innocent  and  free; 
Slie  spends  a  happy  time,  with  little  care; 
While  we  to  such  sick  ibou|;hu  subjected  are. 
As  came  on  you  last  night.   It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitieil  ilL 
We  might  be  otherwiie;  we  might  he  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  hifsh,  ni-ijestical. 
Wliere  is  tlie  lovr,  beauty,  and  truth  we  seek. 
But  iu  anr  minds  ?  An<l,  if  we  were  not  weak, 
Bbauld  we  l»e  less  in  deed  than  in  desire v*  — 
—a  Ay,  if  we  were  not  weak,— and  we  aspire, 
How  «ainly  I  to  lie  strong,*  said  Maddalo  : 

•  You  Lilk  Ttopia*  — 

•  It  remains  to  know,* 
I  then  rejoin'd,  •  and  those  who  try,  may  find 
How  strong  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit  bind; 
Britth?  perrhanrr  aa  straw.  We  are  assured 
Much  may  lie  ronquer'd.  much  may  he  endured. 
Of  what  degrades  an«l  crushes  us.  We  know 
Tlial  we  have  |»oweT  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  suffer  — irAar.  we  know  not  till  we  try; 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die  : 
So  taught  the  kings  of  old  philosophy, 
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Who  rciga'd  before  religion  made  men  blind; 
And  tlioK  wlio  suffer  with  their  suffering  kind, 
Yet  fuel  this  bilh,  reh'gion.* 

•  My  dear  friend,* 
Said  Maddalo,  ■  my  jud(;ment  wilt  not  bend 
To  your  opinion,  thou£;h  I  think  you  might 
Make  such  a  system  refutatiou-tif;ht, 
\i  far  as  words  ^o.  I  knew  one  Uke  you. 
Who  to  this  city  came  some  months  ago, 
With  whom  I  ar(<ued  in  this  »ort, — and  he 
Is  now  gone  mad — and  so  ho  answcr'd  me, 
Poor  fellow !— But  if  you  would  like  to  go. 
We'll  visit  him.  and  his  wild  talk  will  sliow 
Uow  vain  are  such  aspiring  thcories.n — 

« I  hope  lo  prove  the  induction  otherwise, 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  still, 
Which  seeks  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  ill, 
Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bow'd 
His  being: — there  are  some  by  nature  proud. 
Who,  patient  in  all  else,  demand  but  this— 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness : — 
And  being  scom'd,  what  wonder  if  they  die 
Some  living  death?  This  is  not  destiny, 
But  man's  own  wilful  ill.* — 

As  thus  I  spoke. 
Servants  announced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fast-falling  rain  and  high-wrought  Ma 
Sail'd  to  the  island  where  the  mad-hoiMe  stands. 
We  disembark'd.   The  clap  of  tortured  hands, 
Fierce  yells,  and  bowlings,  and  lamentiogs  keen, 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier  been, 
Accosted  us.   We  climb'd  the  oozy  stairs 
Into  an  old  court-yard.    1  heard  oh  high, 
Then,  fragments  of  most  touching  melody. 
But  looking  up  saw  not  the  sinjjer  there. — 
Throu{;li  the  black  bars  in  the  tempestuous  air 
I  saw,  like  weeds  on  a  wreck'd  palace  growing. 
Long  tangled  locks  flung  wildly  forth  aud  flowing. 
Of  thofie  who  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
Into  stmn^je  silence,  and  look'd  forth  and  smiled, 
Hearing  sweet  sounds.  Then  I : — 

•  Hethinks  there  w 
A  cure  of  these  with  patience  and  kind  care, 
If  music  can  thus  move.   But  what  is  be. 
Whom  we  seek  here?* 

•  Of  his  sad  history 
I  know  hut  this,*  said  M.iddalo  :  ■  he  came 
To  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fame 
Said  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so. 
Some  thought  the  lo»s  of  fortune  wrought  him  woc; 
But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do, — but  more  sadly;— he  scem'd  hurt, 
Even  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong. 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
Or  those  absurd  deceits  (1  think  with  you 
In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  carry  through 
The4.'Xoellent  impostors  of  this  earth 
When  they  outface  detection,   lie  had  worth, 
FJior  fellow!  but  a  humourist  in  his  way.»— 


ere 


A  lady  came  with  him  from  France,  and  wbeo 
She  left  him  and  retnrn'd,  lie  wander'd  then 
About  yon  lonely  isles  of  desert  sand. 
Till  he  grew  wild.   He  had  no  cash  or  land 
Remaining :— the  police  had  brought  liim  here- 
Some  fancy  took  him,  and  he  would,  not  bear 
Removal,  so  I  fitted  up  for  him 
Those  rooms  l>esi(]e  the  sea,  to  please  his  whia; 
And  sent  him  busts,  and  books,  and  umt  for  fkmcn, 
Which  had  adom'd  his  life  in  happier  hound, 
And  instruments  of  music.   You  may  gueas 
A  stranger  could  do  little  more  or  less 
For  one  so  gentle  and  unfortunate — 
And  those  are  his  sweet  tlrains  which  charm  the  vdjci; 
From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  this  lieli  appeu 
A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hnsh'd  lo  hear.« 

■  Nay,  this  was  kind  of  you, — he  had  no  daim. 
As  the-  world  says.* 

•  None  but  the  very  same 
Which  I  on  all  mankind,  were  I»  aa  he, 
Fall'n  to  such  deep  reverse.    Uh  melody 
Is  interrupted  now;  we  hear  the  din 
Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  b^pn: 
Let  us  now  visit  him  :  after  this  strain. 
He  ever  communes  with  himself  again. 
And  sees  and  hears  not  any.* 

Uaring  said 
These  words,  we  calfd  the  keeper,  and  he  led 
To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea. — 
There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  mournfully 
Near  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 
Ouc  with  the  other;  and  the  ooze  and  wind 
Rusli'd  through  an  oiM:n  casement,  and  did  sway 
His  hair,  and  starr'd  it  with  Uie  brackish  spray; 
His  head  was  leaning  on  a  music-book. 
And  he  was  muttering;  and  his  lean  limbs  shook; 
His  lips  were  press'd  against  a  folded  leaf 
In  hue  too  beautiful  for  health,  and  grief 
Smiled  in  dieir  motions  as  they  lay  apart. 
As  one  who  wrought  from  his  own  fcnrid  heart 
The  eloquence  of  passion  :  soon  he  raised 
His  siul  meek  face,  and  e\'es  lustrous  and  nlaxed. 
And  spoke, — sometimes  as  one  who  wrote,  and  ibou^li 
His  words  mi(;ht  move  some  heart  that  heeded  not 
If  sent  to  distant  lands; — and  then  as  one 
Reproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone. 
With  wondering  self-coinpassion  ; — then  his  speerli 
Was  lost  in  {;rief,  and  then  his  words  came  each 
Unmnclulated  and  expressionless, — 
l:ut  that  from  one  jarr'd  accent  you  might  guess 
It  was  dcftpair  made  them  so  uniform : 
And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gusty  storm 
Hisi'd  through  the  window,  and  we  stood  heliisd. 
Stealing  hiK  accents  from  tlie  envious  wind 
ruseen.     I  yet  remember  what  he  said 
Distinctly,  such  impression  his  wortls  made. 


— •  Alas,  wliat  drove  him  mad?« 


u  I  cannot  say : 


»  Month  after  month,  •  he  cried,  .  to  hear  thb  ImJ. 
!  And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad, 
i  To  drag  life  on— which  like  a  heavy  chain 
j  Lengthens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain, 
I  And  not  to  speak  my  grief— O,  not  to  dare 
;  To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair; 
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But  live,  and  move,  and,  wretched  thing  I.  •mile  on, 
As  if  I  never  went  aside  to  groan, 
And  wear  this  mask  of  falsehood  even  to  those 
Who  are  most  dear — not  for  my  own  repose- 
Alas!  no  scorn,  or  pain,  or  hate,  could  be 
So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  ID  me — 
But  thai  I  cannot  bear  more  alter'd  faces 
Than  needs  must  he,  more  changed  and  cold  embraces, 
More  misery,  disappointment,  and  mistrust 
To  own  me  for  their  father.    Would  tlie  dust 
Were  cover'd  in  upon  my  body  now  I 
That  the  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  brow ! 
And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  last  be  fled : 
Let  us  not  fear  such  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 

•  What  Power  delights  to  torture  us  7  I  know 
That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
What  now  1  suffer,  though  in  part  I  may. 
Alas !  none  strew'd  fresh  tlowers  upoo  the  way 
Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  I  met  pale  Pain, 
My  shadow,  which  will  leave  me  not  again. 
If  I  have  err'd,  there  was  no  joy  in  error. 
But  pain,  and  insult,  and  unrest,  and  terror; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitAice 
With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  offence; 
For  then  if  love,  and  tenderness,  and  truth 
Had  overlived  Hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  have  redeem'd  mc  from  repenting  ( 
But  loatlicd  scorn  and  outrage  unrelenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming, 
Until  the  end  was  {;ain'd  : — as  one  from  dreaming 
Of  iiweetest  peace,  1  woke,  and  found  my  state 
Such  as  it  is. — 


M  O,  thou,  my  spirit's  mate ! 
Who,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Wouldst  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes. 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  shouldst  ever  sec. 
My  secret  groans  must  be  unheard  by  thee; 
Thou  wouldst  weep  tears,  bitter  as  blood,  to  know 
Thy  loKt  friend's  incommunicable  woe. 
Ye  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weigh'd 
In  friendship,  let  rae  not  tliat  name  degrade. 
By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 
Which  crushes  mine  to  dust.     There  is  one  road 
To  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye! 
Love  sometime*:  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Yet  think  not,  though  subdued  (and  I  may  well 
S;«y  that  I  am  suhdnctl)— that  the  foU  hell 
Within  me  would  infect  ilie  untainlai^  breast 
Of  sarred  nature  with  its  own  unrest; 
As  some  perverted  beings  think  to  find 
In  scurn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind 
Which  scorn  or  hale  liath  wounded. — O,  how  vain! 
The  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again. 
Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  samo 
III  crectl  as  in  re<.olve :  and  what  may  tame 
My  heart,  must  leave  the  understanding  free, 
(h-  all  would  sink  un«ler  this  agony. — 
Nor  dre.im  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  eye. 
Or  wiili  ujy  silence  s-inction  tyranny. 
Or  seek  a  momcol's  shelter  from  my  pain 
Id  any  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain; 
Ambition,  or  revenge,  or  thoughts  as  stern 
As  those  which  make  me  what  1  am,  or  turn 


To  avarice  or  misanthropy  or  lust 
Heap  on  me  soon,  O  grave,  thy  welcome  dust! 
Till  then  the  dungeon  may  demand  iu  pray; 
And  Poverty  andl  Shame  may  meet  and  say. 
Halting  beside  me  in  the  public  way, — 
•  That  love-deroted  youth  is  ours :  let 's  sit 
Beside  him  :  he  may  live  some  six  months  yet.'— 
Or  the  red  scaffold,  as  our  country  bends, 
May  ask  some  willing  victim;  or  ye,  friends  I 
May  fall  under  some  sorrow,  which  this  heart 
Or  hand  may  share,  or  vanquish,  or  avert; 
I  am  prepared,  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy, 
To  do  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love, 
My  nature,  worthless  now. 

« I  must  remoM 
A  veil  firom  my  pent  mind.    'T  is  torn  aside ! 
O!  pallid  as  Death's  dnlicatcd  bride, 
Tliou  mockery  whicl^art  sitting  by  my  side. 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee?  At  the  grave's  call 
1  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-ball. 
To  meet  the  ghastly  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me,— and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed.     But  I  beside  thy  feet 
Will  lie,  and  walah  ye  from  my  winding-sheet 

Thus— wide  awake  though  dead Yet  suy^  O,  stay! 

Go  not  so  soon — I  know  not  what  I  say- 
Hear  but  my  reasons— I  am  mad,  1  fear. 
My  fancy  is  o'erwrought— thou  art  not  here. 

Pale  art  thou,  't  is  most  true but  thou  art  gone 

Thy  work  is  finiah'd ;  I  am  kf t  alone. 


«  Nay,  was  it  I  who  wooed  thee  (h  thit  breast, 

Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenometl 

As  in  repayment  of  the  warmth  it  lent? 

Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thioe  own  content  ? 

Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine?  1  thought 

That  thou  wert  she  who  said  '  You  kiss  mc  not 

Ever;  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now.' 

In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 

Her,  who  would  foin  forget  these  words;  but  they 

Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 


«  You  say  that  I  am  proud;  that  when  I  speak, 

My  lip  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs,  which  bresik 

The  spirit  it  expresses. — Never  one 

Humbled  himself  before,  as  I  have  done! 

Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 

Turns,  though  it  wound  not— then,  with  prostrate  head 

Sinks  in  the  dust,  and  writhes  like  mc — and  dies: 

No  :— wears  a  living  death  of  agonies! 

As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  grass 
Mark  the  eternal  periods,  its  pangs  pass. 
Slow,  ever-moving,  making  moments  be 
As  mine  seem, — each  an  immortality ! 


•  That  you  had  never  seen  me !  never  heard 
My  voice !  and,  more  than  all,  had  ne'er  endured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my  loathed  embrace! 
That  your  eyes  ne'er  had  lied  love  in  my  face! 
That,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding  root 


I 


■    A 
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Witli  mine  own  (luivcrint*  finfjcr^'.  m)  that  ne'er 

Our  lic:irtH  liul  for  a  moment  min(;le(l  there, 

To  disunite  in  horror!  These  were  not 

^^  iih  thee*  like  tiome  snpprcu'd  and  hideom  thought, 

Which  tliLs  athwart  our  muKinfjs  l>ut  can  lind 

No  rest  within  a  pure  and  ^jenile  mind — 

Thou  »eaie<lKt  them  wiih  many  a  Utre  hroad  word, 

And  neaniiUt  my  uieuKiry  o'er  them, — for  I  heard 

And  can  for|;et  not — \\n:y  were  minioter^d, 

One  after  one,  tho«e  rur»e«.     Blix  them  up 

Like  seif-<le»troyin(;  poisons  in  one  rup; 

And  they  will  make  one  bleisiuf;,  which  thou  ne'er 

Didtl  imprecate  for  on  me death ! 

u  It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  for  one  most  cruel. 
If  sucli  can  love,  to  m.ike  lh.it  love  the  fuel 
Of  the  mind's  hell — hutc,  scorn,  remorse,  despair : 
Dut  nif,  wIiom:  lieart  a  stranjjer's  tear  might  wear, 
\%  water-diopit  the  sandy  fountain-Stone; 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and  could  moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not ;  and  could  seo 
The  absent  with  the  glass  of  plnntasy. 
And  near  tlie  poor  and  trampleil  sit  and  weep, 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon  deep; 
.)/<•,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  clse-unfclt  oppnrvMonsof  this  earth. 
And  was  to  thee  the  flamr  upon  thy  hearth, 
W  hen  all  besiile  was  cold  : — that  thou  on  me 
Sliouldst  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering  agony- 
Such  curses  are  from  li|>s  once  elo<|uenl 
With  love's  too  partial  praise!     Let  none  relent 
W'ho  iutend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  s^ime 
Tliry  seek  : — for  thou  on  me  iookcdst  so  an<l  mi. 
And  diiUi  speak  thus  and  thus.     I  live  to  show 
flow  much  nii'H  l>ear  ami  die  not. 


Our  cliMikement  or  recompcnftc. — O,  cliilO! 
I  would  tlut  thine  «ere  like  to  I>e  more  mild. 
For  both  our  wretclied  sakes, — for  thine  the  most, 
Who  fieersl  already  all  that  tlioii  hast  lost, 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  attain. 
And,  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  train, 
Kach  witli  the  ghost  of  some  lost  hope  or  friend 
Following  it  like  iu  shadow,  wilt  thou  bend 
No  thought  on  my  dead  memory  ? 


>  Alaa,  love  I 
Fear  me  not :  against  thee  I  'd  not  more 
A  finger  in  despite.     Do  I  not  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  leas  bitter  cause  to  grieve? 
I  give  thee  tears  for  scorn,  and  love  for  hate; 
And,  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desolate 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  traniph^t,  I  refrain 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicine*  all  pain- 
Then — when  thou  speakestof  me — never  aar, 
'  He  couhl  forgive  not* — Here  I  caM  away 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride  ; 
I  think,  speak,  act  no  ill;  I  do  but  hide 
Under  these  words,  liketembers,  every  apork 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me.      ^uick  and  dark 
The  grave  is  yawning  :— at  iu  roof  shall  cover 
I  My  limhs  with  dust  and  worms,  under  and  over, 
!  So  let  oblivion  hide  this  grief — The  air 
Closes  upon  my  accents,  as  despair 
Upon  my  heart — let  death  upon  despair  !• 


He  ceased,  and  overcome,  leant  back  awhile; 
j  Then  rising,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
i  W'cnt  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 
•  A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  hix  dreams  he  wept, 
'  And  mutter'd  some  familiar  name,  and  we 

Wrpt  without  hhame  in  his  sorietv. 
!  I  think  1  never  was  impress'd  so  much; 
■  The  man  who  were  not,  must  have  Lick'd  a  louc'.i 
j  Of  human  nature. — Then  we  linger'd  not, 
I  Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot; 

Rut,  calling  the  attendants,  went  to  «line 


•  Thou  wilt  tell. 
With  the  ^;rimace  of  hate,  how  horrible 
It  was  to  miM.'t  my  love  when  thine  grew  less; 
Tiioii  wilt  admire  how  I  could  e'er  aildri:<w 

Su.h  fealuns  to  1..%,'*  work This.  I  lunl,  though  true    At  Waddalo's :— vet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 

(lor  iii.lccd  n  nun:  nor  in  form  nor  Inn-  ,  Could  give  us  spi'ril*.  for  we  talkd  of  him 

Ik-slowd  on  me  lur  choice>t  workniaiiship;,  j  And  nothing  else,  till  daylight  matic  si^rs  dim. 

Sliall  n«it  he  thy  defi  Mce  :  for  since  thy  life  ;  And  we  ngretul  it  was  some  dn-adfiil  ill 

Mel  mine  (i:M,  y<ars  long  past.-since  thine  eve  kindled    Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  UM»iH.Mkable, 
Wiih  soft  fire  imd.r  mine,— 1  ha\e  not  dwindled,  ,  Ily  a  dear  friend  ;  some  deadly  chaiij.e  in  love 

Nor  changetl  in  mind,  or  hody,  or  in  aoghi,  i  Of  one  vowd  deeply  which  lie  dre.ini'«l  not  of  • 

Ihit  as  love  changes  what  it  loviih  not  .  For  wIiom;  hike  he,  it  scem'd,  had  fixM  a  blot 


After  lung  years  and  many  trials. 


•  How  vain 
Are  word<  !     1  thought  nivor  to  sjk'  ik  again. 
Not  even  in  jUTnri,  not  to  mv  own  h,-art — 
Ihit  froui  my  lips*  iIn-  nnwillini;  acmits  Mirt, 
And  from  my  pen  tin*  ur»r(U  How  aK  I  write. 
Da/zling  my  cyc^  witli  sr.ililjug  tears— my  sight 
Is  dim  to  S4.'e  that  rliaia'tcr'd  in  vain, 
t)n  this  unfeeling  leaf,  wliifh  iiiinis  the  brain 
.\nd  catHintoit,  hlotlin;;  all  tlllllg^  fiir, 
A;id  wi^  and  good,  whith  lime:  h  id  written  there. 
I I10S4'  who  inilii't  must  Mifh.r,  for  tlii.v  mv 
The  work  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  must  he 


^  .  w.  „.....-^.  „...»,  ..t^, ...  .,,..1,. u,  iiiiii  1131  CI  a  blot 

Of  fdUchood  in  his  mind,  which  llourifth'd  not 

But  in  the  light  of  all-beholding  truth  ; 

And  having  Mamp'd  this  canker  on  his  youth, 

,  She  had  ahandou'd  him  .—and  how  much  more 

:  Might  hr  hi-i  woe,  we  gues-Vd  not :— he  had  iiore 

Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guess 
,  From  his  nice  habits  and  bis  geiitlcnciS  : 
.  Tlu:se  now  were  lost— it  were  a  grief  indeed 
,  If  he  had  changed  one  unsustaiuing  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  min  might  else  adorn. 
.  The  colours  of  his  mind  Seemed  yet  unworn - 
I  For  the  wild  language  of  his  grief  was  high— 
,  Such  as  in  measure  were  c.illcd  poctrv. 
i  And  1  n;meml)er  one  remark,  which  then 
31adflalo  made  :  he  said—*  Blost  wretched  men 
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HeET., 


.J.Id'< 


heemncc 


-lmiebi.il 


«r  [he  winMT  night, 
And  miki:  mg  know  rajmelf  j— nod  iha  fin-tighl 
TVould fluh  iipDD «ur bcei. lillihc day 
Uijhi  dawo.  and  Uikkc  at!  vaodcr  i[U)i  ugif. 
Aui  1  hadfr'tcndl  in  Undiin  Igci.    The  chief 
Aliraclion  here  -su  Ihal  I  Kughi  relief 

'ViihinDic— 'ivu  perhipi  gn  idle  thoughl, 
Sue  I  JULjgincd  Lhiti  if,  day  by  day, 
I  valch'd  liim.ind  Kldoin  nEalsWdy. 
lnd«udiedatli1«>1>aaiiDG>Dfh»litari 

Fnr  IhiHr  own  ^nud,  and  could  hj  lalience  Bnd 

Vei  ncverHHl  anc  whom  1  ^a^ld all 
Slnre  willinjily  lAjfruiid:— and  ihuwuill 
AcFiiDjpliah'd  not ; — loch  dmnu  of  hiBlu  gnod 


Aodm^ny 

ch.mBB 

ln[iim'd^U.en>.me 

p«l,itMlhaHnwi 

Bui  fl.iddu 

n»>.  inKelling.farmr, 
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A  iconan, 

guch  M  i 

Tomwiw 

h(o*l 

«nadrrdrthi»«.r>b. 

Wlicie  ihf 

.i.lillie 

Lftfonco 

aWiVipi 

Wtwamcn.    -Ktodljthc. 

And  »ilh  n 

n«c;.dd]>crf>ltae'' 

frMnd,  .nd.»h«.l.d.'d 

Oflh,loro 

•In  ha  DKmory  uiik'd. 

Andu>M.u.hehiid 

hrard,  ih^mourDfulule; 

'  Til 3 ['he 

Mir  .uff 

rerth™llhh^anrofiiil. 

Tao  vt.iiH 

drpirn.™;  bui  ihai  ihcu 

TLclorl,.- 

>;Ft1>I<n,»i>uiji|[>in, 

ad  l>een 

I^yihJmwhi   perh 

pt  lanortBliKl  broufflil  h«  low 

Ifer  rnmin 

m,d.1 

mhEHcr;  ■udlheyiuj'd 

Tofi«hrr» 

my  fati 

r\-hr  i  pl.yd. 

A.Ir«i.™ 

ll.<lB.l,'>d.Owlj. 

lD>)|;hlhcF 

.»««» 

Dld:-Du(,iiFK>r>U, 

Slwlctihin...- 

"Why,  her  heart  inuu  hinbwniouBh; 
owdidilcnd'o 

■  ADdtvainoIlhumouBhl 

•  Child,  itlhmnamoTC^- 
TlKiniiiiup  of  why  ihtj  pirtLd,  Ami,  ibey  mcl; 
Vcl  if  Ihine  aiKd  tja  dindain  to  wet 
Tha»  wrlukledchcekt  witii  youlb'a  nmeniberd  nun, 

aenomtii:  but  luilianlui  yeal4 
Be  cldied  aniLcend  ant  ibtir  AieiiiAiy 


THE  WITCH  OF  ATLAS. 
I. 

luceHuaut  Clanjji  Lore  In  her  fallier  Ti 
Error  and  Tnilh,  had  bunlBd  from  ihevar 

And  left  u*  nslbinu  to  believe  jp.wonh 

Tile  paini  of  puiiiDj)  inig  fearved  rhymi 
A  lady-wib  h  (here  lived  on  Allai'  mounlai 


The  ■ll-bcholdhiE  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 
n  Ilia  iudeTDf304o*er  caaiinentt  and  aeaa 

So  faTr  a  erealDTG,  ai  (he  lay  anfeMen 
Q  ihe  vtrm  «badow  of  her  lotAodB^ 

lleliW^tieciAlh  bi>beamt.and  made  .ill  cnlde" 
■he  chamkfr  of^My  roek  in  whirh  ilie  lay— 
Die,  in  Ihal  dnam  of  joy.  dii^lted  aivay. 


Whieh  hide  llienudvea  belwcni  tlir  Earth  and  II 

Ten  linea  the  Blollwr  of  the  Monllii  had  bent 
Her  bow  Iniiik!  llie  Aildian-auir,  and  liiddun 

The  Ka-d  exerted  Hod. like  children  cbiddoD, 


A  lomly  lady  garineDlcd  in  light 

From  licr  own  beamy- deep  her  eyefc  ai 
Two  openini^  of  nnfalliomible  nlf-hl 


All  In'iBB  thing*  lowardi  ihit  waada'  new 
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VI. 

And  first  the  spotted  cameleopard  came, 
And  then  the  wise  and  fearless  elephant^ 

Then  the  sly  serpent,  in  the  goUlcn  flame  ■  r.* 

Of  his  own  volumes  intervolvedi— uU  ganiu  \if; 

And  sanguine  beasts  her  (^ntie  looks  made  WpM«     '^ 
They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fount. 

And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold. 

Such  gentleness  and  power  even  to  behold. 

VII. 

The  brinded  lioness  led  forth  her  young. 

That  she  might  teach  them  how  they  should  forego 

Their  inborn  thirst  of  death ;  the  pard  unstrung 
His  sinews  at  her  fi»t,  and  sought  to  know, 

With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue, 
How  he  might  be  as  gentle  as  the  doe. 

Tlie  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 

All  savage  natures  did  iniparadisc. 

vin. 

And  old  Silenus,  shaking  a  green  stick 

Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 
Came,  blithe,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 

Cicadx  are,  drunk  with  the  noonday  dew : 
And  Driope  and  Faunus  follow'd  quick. 

Teasing  the  God  to  sing  them  something  new, 
Till  in  this  cave  they  found  the  lady  lone, 
Sitting  upon  a  seat  of  emerald  stone. 

IX. 

And  Universal  Pan,  't  is  said,  was  there, 

And  though  none  saw  him, — through  the  adamant 

Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  trackless  air, 
And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want 

He  past  out  of  his  everiasting  lair 

Where  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  world  doth  pant, 

And  felt  that  wondrous  lady  all  alone,-^ 

And  she  felt  him,  upon  her  emerald  throne. 

X. 

And  every  nymph  of  stream  and  spreading  ttm. 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks, 

Who  drives  her  while  waves  over  the  green  sea  • 
And  Ocean,  with  the  brine  on  his  grey  locks, 

And  quaint  Priapus  wiih  his  company 

All  came,  much  wondering  how  thcenwombed  rocks 

Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birth  ;-- 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirth. 

XI. 
The  herdsmen  and  the  mountain  maidens  came, 

And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant — 
These  spiriu  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 

Siirr'd  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 
Pigmies,  and  Polyphcmes,  by  many  a  name, 

Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 
Wet  clefts,— and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead, 
Dog-headed,  bosom-eyed  and  bird-footed. 

XII. 
For  she  was  beautiful:  her  beauty  made 

The  bright  world  dim,  and  every  thing  beside 
Seem'd  like  the  fleeting  image  of  a  shade: 

No  thought  of  living  spirit  could  abide, 
Which  to  her  looks  had  ever  been  lictray'd, 

On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 
On  any  hope  within  the  circling  skies, 
But  on  her  form,  md  in  her  inmost  eyes. 


XIII. 

Which  when  the  lady  knew,  she  took  her  sptodle 
And  t^ed  three  threads  of  fleecy  mUt,  and  ibne 

L8Hg  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kindle 
The  clouds  and  waves  and  nnountaioft  with,  and  she 

As  many  star^beams,  ere  their  lamps  could  dwindle 
In  the  belated  moon,  wound  akilfully; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  veil  she  wove^ 

A  shadow  for  the  splendour  of  her  lore. 

XIV. 

The  deep  feceiMS  of  her  odorous  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  magic  treasures — sounds  of  air, 

Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of  compelluDg, 
Folded  in  cells  of  crystal  silence  there  ; 

Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the  feeling 
Will  never  die — yet  ere  wc  are  ai»rare. 

The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and  co»^t 

And  the  regret  they  leave  renoains  alone. 

XV. 

And  there  lay  Visions  swift,  and  sweet,  and  qnaia^ 
Each  in  its  thin  sheath  like  a  chrysalis; 

Some  eager  to  burst  forth,  some  weak  and  hunt 
With  the  soft  burthen  of  intenscst  bliss; 

It  is  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 

Whose  heart  adores  the  shrine  which  holiesi  is. 

Even  Love's — and  others  white,  green,  grey,  and  black, 

And  of  all  shapes— and  each  was  at  her  beck. 

XM. 

And  odours  in  a  kind  of  aviary 

Of  ever-blooming  Eden-trees  she  kept, 

dipt  in  a  floating  net,  a  love-sick  Fairy 

Had  woven  from  dew-beguns  while  the  moon  wtskpt, 

As  bats  at  the  wired  window  of  a  dairy. 

They  beat  their  vans ;  and  each  was  an  adept. 

When  loosed  and  mission'd,  making  wings  of  winds, 

To  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad  in  destined  minds. 

XVII. 

And  liquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healthful  might 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  h.ippy  sleep. 

And  change  eternal  death  into  a  ni^ht 

Of  glorious  dreams— or  if  eyes  needs  must  weep. 

Could  make  their  tears  all  wonder  autl  delight. 
She  in  her  cr>'sLil  vials  did  closely  keep : 

If  men  could  drink  of  those  clear  vials,  'i  is  said 

The  living  were  not  envied  of  the  dead. 

XVIII. 
Her  cave  was  stored  with  scrolls  of  strange  device, 

The  works  of  some  Satumian  Archimage, 
Which  taught  the  expiations  at  whose  price 

Men  from  the  Gods  might  win  that  happy  age 
Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice ; 

And  which  might  quench  the  earth-consuming  nje 
Of  gold  and  blood— till  men  should  live  and  move 
Harmonious  as  the  sacred  stars  above. 

XIX. 

And  how  all  things  that  seem  untameable. 
Not  to  be  check'd  and  not  to  be  confined, 

Obey  the  spells  of  wisdom's  wixard  skill ; 

Time,  Earth  and  Fire— the  Ocean  and  the  W*ind, 

And  all  their  shapes — and  man's  imperial  will  * 
And  other  ierolls  whose  writings  did  unbind 

The  inmost  lore  of  Love — let  the  prophane 

Tremble  to  ask  what  iKrets  they  contain. 
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XX. 

And  wondrous  works  of  substances  ankoown, 
To  which  the  cochantnient  of  her  father^s  power 

Had  changed  those  ragged  blocks  of  savage  stonei        ' 
Were  heap'd  in  the  recesses  of  her  bower ; 

Carved  lamps  and  chalices,  and  phials  which  shone 
In  their  own  golden  beams— each  like  a  (lower, 

Out  of  whose  depth  a  fire-fly  shakes  his  light 

Under  a  cypress  in  a  starless  night. 

XXL 

At  first  she  lived  alone  in  this  wild  home,        • 
And  her  own  thoughts  were  each  a  minister, 

Clothing  themselves  or  with  the  ocean-foam,  >- 

Or  with  tlic  wind,  or  with  the  speed  of  fire, 

To  work  whatever  purposes  might  come 
Into  her  mind ;  such  power  her  mighty  Sire 

Had  girt  them  with,  whether  to  fly  or  run. 

Through  all  the  regions  which  he  shines  upon. 

XXII. 

The  Oceannoymphs  and  Hamadryades, 
Oreads  and  Naiads  with  long  weedy  locks, 

Offer'd  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  seas. 
Under  the  earth,  and  in  the  hollow  rocks, 

And  far  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  trees. 
And  in  the  gnarl'd  heart  of  stubborn  oaks, 

So  they  might  live  for  ever  in  the  light 

Of  her  sweet  presence — each  a  satellite. 

XXIII. 
«c  This  may  not  be,*  the  wixard  maid  replied; 

M  The  fountains  where  the  Naiades  bedew 
Their  shining  hair,  at  length  are  drain'd  and  dried ; 

The  solid  oaks  forget  their  strength,  and  strew 
Their  latest  leaf  upon  the  mountains  wide; 

The  boundless  ocean,  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Will  be  consumed'-the  stubborn  centre  mnsl 
Be  scattcr'd,  like  a  cloud  of  summer  dust. 

XXIV. 

•  And  ye  with  them  will  perish  one  by  one : 
If  1  must  sigh  to  think  that  this  shall  be, 

If  I  must  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 

Shall  smile  on  your  decay— ^Oh,  ask  not  me 

To  love  you  till  your  little  race  is  run; 
I  cannot  die  as  ye  must — over  me 

Your  leaves  shall  glance — the  streams  in  which  ye  dwell 

Shall  be  my  paths  henceforth,  and  so,  ^urewell!* 

XXV. 

She  spoke  and  wept :  the  dark  and  azure  well 
Sparkled  beneath  the  shower  of  her  bright  tears. 

And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell, 

Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  inconstant  spheres  , 

And  intcrt;ingled  lines  of  light :-^a  knell 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 

From  those  departing  Forms,  o'er  tlie  serene 

Of  the  white  streams  and  of  tlie  forest  green. 

XXVI. 

All  day  the  wixard  Lidy  sat  aloof, 

Spelling  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity 
Under  the  cavern's  fountain-lighted  roof; 

Or  broidering  the  pictured  poesy 
Of  some  high  tale  upon  her  growing  woof. 

Which  the  sweet  splendour  of  her  sm^ll  could  dye 
In  hues  outshining  heaven— and  ever  the 
Added  some  grace  to  tlie  wrought  |KMty. 
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XXVII. 
While  on  h«r  hearth  lay  blazing  many  a  piece 

Of  sandirt^ood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon; 
Uett^Mintly  know  how  beautiful  fire  is, 

•Mpjpft^  of  it  is  to  a  precious  stone 
DtlflMif  l^fjffer-raoving  light,  and  thia 

Belongs  to  each  and  all  who  gate  npon. 
The  Witch  b«held  it  not.  for  in  her  hand 
She  held  a  woof  that  dimm'd  the  burning  brand. 

XXVIII. 
This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 

All  night  within  the  fountain — as  in  sleep. 
Its  emerald  crags  glow'd  in  her  beauty's  glance : 

Through  the  green  splendour  of  the  water  deep 
She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance 

Like  fire-flies — and  withal  did  ever  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  contemplations  calm. 
With  open  eyes,  closed  feet  and  folded  palm. 

XXIX. 

And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  the  clouds  descended 
From  the  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold  hill, 

She  past  at  dewfall  to  a  space  extended. 
Where  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 

Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedars  blended. 
There  yawn'd  an  inextinguashtbl^well 

Of  crimnon  fire,  full  even  to  the  brim. 

And  overflowing  all  the  margin  trim. 

XXX. 

Within  the  which  she  lay  when  the  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  that  innocuous  liquor 

In  many  a  mimic  moon  and  l>carded  star, 
O'er  woods  and  lawns — the  serpent  heard  it  flickei 

In  tleep,  and  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar — 
And  whqi  the  windless  snow  descended  thicker 

Shan  auMpO  U^W**  >he  watch'd  it  as  it  came 
elt  on  the  furfice  of  tlie  level  flame. 

■:^     XXXI. 
She  hadiU||tt  whSeb  some  say  fulcan  wrought 

Mr  VmC lUnhe  chariot  of  her  star; 
But  k  HasfouM  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 

Wifhall  the  ardours  in  that  sphere  which  are. 
And  so  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought, 

And  gave  it  to  this  daughter :  from  a  car 
Changed  to  the  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 
Which  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float. 

XXXII. 

And  afters  say,  that  when  but  three  hours  old, 
The  first-bom  Love  out  of  his  cradle  leapt. 

And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  gold. 
And  like  a  horticultural  adept. 

Stole  a  strange  seetl,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould. 
And  sow'd  it  in  his  mother's  star,  and  kept 

Watering  it  all  the  summer  with  sweet  dew. 

And  with  his  wings  fanning  it  as  it  grew. 

XXXIIL 
The  plant  grew  strong  and  green — the  snowy  flower 

Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd-like  fruit  began 
To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 

To  its  own  substance;  woven  tracery  ran 
Of  light  firm  texture,  ribb'd  and  branching,  o'er 

The  solid  rind,  like  a  leafs  veined  fan, 
Of  which  Love  scoop'd  this  boat,  and  with  soft  motion 
Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous'imin. 
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xxxiv. 

This  boat  slie  moored  upon  her  fonnt,  and  lit 

A  livini;  spirit  within  all  its  frame. 
Breathing  the  soul  of  swiftness  into  it. 

CouchM  on  the  fountain  like  a  panther  tame^* 
One  of  the  twain  ai  Evan's  feet  that  sit; 

Or  as  on  Venn's  sceptre  a  swift  flame. 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought, — 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat. 

XXXV. 

Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  snow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 

With  liquid  love — all  things  together  grow 
Through  which  the  harmony  of  love  can  pass; 

And  a  fair  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow 
A  living  Image,  which  did  far  surpass 

In  beauty  that  brigjit  shape  of  vital  stone 

Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 

XXXVI. 

A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 

It  seem'd  to  have  developed  no  defect 
Of  either  sex,  yet  all  the  grace  of  both, — 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limhs  were  deck'd ; 
Tli«  bosom  lightly  swell'd  with  its  full  youth, 

The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 
Some  artist  that  his  skill  should  never  die, 
Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 

XXXVII. 
From  its  smooth  shoulders  hung  two  rapid  wings. 

Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 
Tipt  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightnings, 

Dyed  in  the  ardours  of  the  atmosphere  : 
She  led  her  creature  to  the  boiling  springs 

W^here  the  light  boat  was  moor  d, — and  said — m  Sit 
here?* 
And  pointi.'d  to  the  prow,  and  took  herKsnt 
Beside  the  rudder  with  opposing  feet. 

XXXVllI. 
And  down  the  streams  which  clove  those  m<Mintains  vast 

Around  their  inl.ind  islets,  and  amid 
The  pantlicr-penpltMl  fofests,  whose  shade  cast 

Darkness  and  odours,  and  a  pleasure  hid 
In  melancholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  past; 

|]y  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky, 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unfaihomably. 

XXXIX. 

The  silver  noon  into  that  winding  dell, 

Willi  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest  tops, 

Tcmper'd  like  gohlen  evening,  fechly  fell ; 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  drops 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell, 
When  earth  over  her  fare  ni{;ht's  mantle  wraps; 

Between  the  sever'd  mountains  lay  on  high 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky. 

XL. 
And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 

With  folded  ^ings  and  unawaken'd  eyes; 
And  o'er  its  gentle  countenance  did  pl;iy 

The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies, 
Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not  stay, 

And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the  sweet  sighs 
Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain, 
Tiicy  had  aroused  from  that  full  heart  and  brain. 


XLI. 
And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  clond 

Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnaee  went : 
Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  al>ode 

The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep  content 
In  which  tliey  paused ;  now  o'er  the  shallow  road 

Of  white  and  dancing  waters  all  beaprent 
With  sand  and  polisli'd  pebbles : — mortal  boat 
In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float. 

XLII. 

And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts  which  shirA- 
Tbcir  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air. 

Or  under  chasms  anfathomable  ever 

Sepulcha*  them,  till  in  their  raj^e  they  tear 

A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river, 

It  fled — the  circling  sun-bows  did  upbear 

Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray. 

Lighting  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 

XLin. 
And  when  the  wizard  lady  would  ascend 

The  labyrinths  of  some  many-winding  vale. 
Which  to  the  inmost  mountain  upward  tend — 

She  caird  •  llermapbroditus!-  and  tlie  pale 
And  heavy  hue  which  slumber  could  extend 

Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 
A  rapid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  graas. 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  did 
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XLIV. 

And  it  unfurl'd  its  heaven-colour'd  pinions, 
Willi  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  stream  below ; 

And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominions 
Flinging  a  glory,  like  the  golden  glow 

In  which  spring  clothes  her  emerald-winged  mioioos. 
All  inten%-oven  with  fine  feathery  snow 

And  moonlight  splendour  of  intensest  rime. 

With  which  frost  paiuts  the  pines  in  winter-time. 

XLV. 

And  then  it  winnow'd  the  Elysian  air 

Which  ever  hung  about  that  lady  bright. 

With  its  ethereal  vans — and  speeding  tliere. 
Like  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night. 

Or  a  swift  eagle  in  the  morning  glare 

Breasting  the  whirlwind  wiih  impetuous  flight; 

The  pinnace,  oar'd  by  those  cncliantcd  wings. 

Clove  the  fierce  streams  towards  Uieir  upper  wriofs. 

XLVI. 

The  water  flash'd  like  sunlight,  by  the  prow 
Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to  Heaven; 

The  still  air  seem'd  as  if  its  waves  did  (low 

In  tempest  down  the  mountains, — loosely  driven, 

The  lady's  radiant  hair  stream'd  to  and  fro  : 
Beneath,  the  billows  having  vainly  striven 

Indignant  and  impetuous,  roar'd  to  feci 

The  swift  and  steady  motion  of  the  keel. 

XLVII. 
Or,  when  the  weary  moon  was  in  the  wane. 

Or  in  the  noon  of  interlunar  night. 
The  lady-witch  in  visions  could  not  chain 

Her  spirit;  but  sail'd  forth  under  the  light 
Of  shooting  stars,  and  bade  extend  amain 

His storm-oulspecding  wings,  lb*  Hermaphrodite; 
She  to  the  AustqJ  waters  took  her  way. 
Beyond  the  fabulous  Tliamondocona. 
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XLVIII. 
like  a  meadow  which  no  scytlie  has  shaven, 
h  rain  coflld  never  hend,  or  whirl-hlast  sliake, 
e  Antarctic  constellations  haven, 
pus  and  his  crew,  lay  th'  Austral  lake — 
lie  would  build  herself  a  windless  haven 
)f  the  clouds  whose  moving  turrets  make 
.lions  of  the  storm,  when  through  the  sky 
fits  of  the  tempest  thunderd  by. 

XLIX. 

I,  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 

[remulous  stars  sparkled  unfaihomably, 

>und  which,  the  solid  vapours  hoar, 

I  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  tky 

heir  dreadful  crags ;  and  like  a  sliore 

intry  mountains,  inaccemihly 

I  in  with  rifts  and  precipices  grey, 

Dging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 

L. 

liLst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lash 

c  winds'  scourge,  foam'd  like  a  wounded  thing; 

•■  incessant  hail  with  stony  clash 

;li'd  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  wing 

ousod  cormorant  in  the  lightning  flash 

M  like  the  wreck  of  some  wind-wandering 

nt  nf  inky  thunder-smnke — this  haven 

a  gem  to  copy  Heaven  engraven. 

LI. 

ch  tliat  lady  play'd  her  many  pranks, 
iiit;  the  image  of  n  shooting  star, 

a  ti(;cr  on  llydaspes'  hanks 
x-eds  the  antelopes  which  speediest  are, 
i{;ht  boat ;  and  many  quips  and  cranks 
ilay'd  upon  the  water  ;  till  the  car 

itc  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan, 
ncy  from  the  misty  east  began. 

LII. 

;n  she  call'd  out  of  the  hollow  turrets 

nsc  high  clouds,  white,  golden  and  vermilion, 

nies  of  her  ministering  spirits — 

i[;hty  lef.ions,  million  after  million 

me,  each  troop  emblazoning  its  merits 

ictcor  flags  ;  and  many  a  proud  pavilion, 

ntertcxture  of  the  atmosphere, 

tch'd  upon  the  plain  of  the  calm  mere. 

LIII. 
amed  the  imperial  tent  of  their  great  Queen 
non  exhalations,  underlaid 
iiihent  lighlning-firc,  as  may  be  seen 
inc  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlaid 
imson  silk — cressets  from  the  serene 

there,  and  on  the  water  for  her  tread, 
ry  of  (leece-liko  mist  was  strewn, 

llie  beams  of  the  aHcending  moon. 

LIV. 

a  throne  o'erlaid  with  stnr-light,  caught 

those  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew, 
Iii[;he6t  shoals  of  mouuLiin  shipwreck  not, 
ale,  and  heard  all  that  had  happcn'd  new 
1  the  earth  and  moon  since  they  had  brought 
.i$t  intelligence — and  now  she  grew 
that  moon,  lost  in  the  watery  night — 
w  she  wept,  and  now  slie  Uugb^  oatrigbt. 


LV. 
These  ware  tame  pletsnret. — She  woold  often  climb 

The  steepdt  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime, 

And'like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back 
Ride  singing  through  the  shoreless  air.    Oft  time 

Following  the  serpent  lightning's  winding  track. 
She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind. 
And  laugh'd  to  hear  tlie  fire-balls  roar  behind. 

LVI. 
And  sometimes  to  those  streams  of  upper  air, 

Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round, 
She  would  ascend,  and  win  the  spirits  there 

To  let  her  join  their  chorus.     Mortals  found 
That  on-thosc  days  the  sky  was  calm  and  fair. 

And  mystic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 
Wander'd  upon  the  earth  where'er  she  past. 
And  happy  thonghtsof  hope,  too  sweet  to  last. 

LVJI. 
But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hours  of  sleep. 

To  glide  adown  old  Nilus,  when  be  threads 
Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 

Of  utmost  Axumo,  until  he  spreads. 
Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver^fleeced  sheep, 

flis  waters  on  the  plain  :  and  crested  head* 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid, 
And  many  a  vapour-belted  pyramid. 

LVIII. 
By  Manris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes, 

Strewn  with  fuint  bloom*  like  bridal-chamber  floors; 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-sniikes. 

Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waten  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  huge  forms : — within  the  brazen  door* 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast, 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast 

L1X.  ^, 

And  ^hera  vitbin  the  surface  of  the  riTer    * 

The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie. 
And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever 

Like  things  which  every  cloud  'can  doom  to  die. 
Through  lotus-paven  canals,  and  wlieresoever 

Tlifl%orks  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 
With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  't  was  her  delight 
To  wander  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  night 

LX. 
With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  tliat  wind 

Whose  soft  step  deepens  sluml>er,  her  light  feA 
Past  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  human  kind, 

Scattering  sweet  visions  from  her  presence  sweet, 
Tlirough  fane  and  palace-court  and  labyrioth  mined 

With  many  a  dark  and  subterranean  street 
Under  the  Nile ;   through  chambers  high  and  deep 
She  past,  observing  mortals  in  their  sleep. 

LXL 

A  pleasure  sweet  doubtless  it  was  to  see 

Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of  sleep.  • 

Here  lay  two  sister-twins  in  infancy; 

There,  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep; 
Within,  two  lovers  link'd  innocently 

In  their  loose  locks  which  over  both  did  creep 
Like  ivy  from  one  stem ; — and  there  lay  calm. 
Old  age  with  anow'^right  hair  and  folded  palm. 
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LXII. 
But  other  troubled  forms  of  »Ieep  she  taw. 

Not  to  be  oiirror'd  in  a  holy  song, 
DistorliooH  foul  of  supernalural  ftwe. 

And  pale  imaginings  of  vision'd  wrong. 
And  all  the  code  of  custom's  lawless  law 

Written  upon  the  brows  of  old  and  young: 
m  Thi«,>  said  the  wizard  maiden.  •  is  the  strife, 
Which  stirs  the  Uquid  surface  of  man's  Ufe.* 

LXIII. 
And  little  did  the  ught  disturb  her  soul — 

We,  the  weak  nuriners  of  that  wide  lake. 
Where'er  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll. 

Our  course  unpiloted  and  sLirleas  make 
O'er  its  wild  surface  to  an  unknown  goal — 

But  she  in  the  calm  depths  her  way  could  take, 
•Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms  abide. 
Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 

LXIV. 
And  she  saw  princes  couch'd  under  the  glow 

Of  sunlike  gems;  and  round  each  tempUM:ourt 
In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row, 

She  saw  the  priests  asleep,— all  of  one  sort. 
For  all  were  educated  to  be  so ; — 

The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 
The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  waves, 
And  the  dead  lull'd  within  their  dreamless  graves. 

LXV. 
And  all  tlic  forms  in  which  those  spirits  lay, 

Were  to  her  sight  like  the  di.tphanous 
Veils,  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  array 

Tlieir  delicate  limlni,  who  would  conceal  from  us 
Only  their  sroni  of  all  concealment :  they 

Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  heauty  thus. 
Bui  ihcftc,  and  all,  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them. 
And  litilc  ihonght  a  Witch  was  looking  on  them. 

lAVI. 

She  all  thofte  human  figures  breathing  there 

Beheld  as  living  spirits — to  her  eyes 
Tbt  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lay  hare, 

And  often  tlirough  a  rude  and  worn  (lis;;uisc 
She  saw  tlx  inner  form  most  bri(jhi  and  fair — 

And  tlKn, — she  had  a  charm  of  strange  device, 
Which  murmur'd  on  mute  lips  with  tender  tone, 
Could  make  that  spirit  miugle  with  her  own. 

LXVII. 
Alas,  Aurora !  what  wouldst  thou  have  given, 

For  such  a  cfaarm,  when  Tilhon  became  grey  ! 
Or  how  much,  Venul,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 

W^ouldfct  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proserpina 
Uad  half  (oh!  why  not  all  ?)  the  dtht  f<»rgiven 

Which  <loar  Adonis  had  beiMi  doom'd  to  pay. 
To  any  witch  who  would  have  laut;ht  you  it! 
The  lleliad  doth  not  know  il<i  value  yet. 

Lxvin. 

T  is  said  in  afier-timcs  her  spirit  free 

Knew  what  love  was,  and  frit  itself  alone — 

Rut  holy  Dian  roiild  not  cliasii^r  be 
Before  she  stoop'd  to  kisK  Kndynnon, 

Than  now  this  lady— like  a  8i'xlc»«s  bee 

Tasting  all  blossoms,  and  confined  to  none— 

Amoni;  those  mortal  forms,  the  wiMrd-maiden 

P.iNs'd  with  an  eye  s«?reni' and  hfarf  unladen. 


LXIX. 
To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  che  gave 

SCrange  panacea  in  a  crystal  bowL 
They  drank  in  their  deep  ftleep  of  that  sweef  wave, 

And  liTed  thenceforth  as  if  some  control 
Mightier  than  life,  were  in  them  ;  and  ibe  gnwe 

Of  soch,  wlien  death  oppress'd  tlw  weuy  sooi. 
Was  as  a  green  and  OTerarchinc;  bower 
Lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  tiarry  flower. 

LXX. 

For  on  tlie  night  that  they  were  buried,  sbe 
Bestored  the  embalmers*  ruining,  and  sbook 

Tlie  light  out  of  the  funeral  lamps,  to  be 
A  mimic  day  within  that  deatliy  nook; 

And  she  unwound  the  woven  imagery 
Of  second  childhood's  swaddling  bands,  and  look 

Tlie  cofBn,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche. 

And  tlirew  it  with  contempt  into  a  ditch. 

LXXI. 

And  there  the  body  lay,  age  after  age,  ■ 

Mute,  breathing,  beating, warm,  and  ondecayiaf. 

Like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage. 

With  gentle  sleep  about  its  eyelids  plaTing, 

And  living  in  its  dreams  l>eyond  the  rage 

Of  death  or  life ;  while  tliey  wer«  stiU  anayiag 

In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind 

And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

LXXII. 

And  she  would  write  strange  dreams  upon  the  braia 
Of  those  who  were  less  beautiful,  and  make 

All  harsh  and  crooked  purposes  more  vain 
Than  in  the  desert  is  the  serpent's  wake 

Which  the  sand  covers,— all  his  evil  gain 

The  miser  in  such  dreams  would  rise  and  shake 

Into  a  beiipar's  lap  ;— the  lying  scribe 

AVould  his  own  lies  betray  witliout  a  bribe. 

Lxxni. 

The  priests  would  write  an  explanation  full 
Translating  hieroglyphics  into  Greek, 

How  the  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull. 

And  nothing  more;  and  l>id  the  herald  stick 

The  same  against  the  temple-doors,  and  pull 
The  old  cant  down  ;  they  licensed  all  to  speak 

Whati-'er  thoy  thought  of  hawks,  and  cats,  and  geoe. 

By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 

LXXIV. 

The  king  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  liis  crown 
And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  seat. 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sunlike  throne 
Would  place  a  gaudy  mock-bird  to  repeat 

The  chatterings  of  the  monkey. — Every  one 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crawl'd  to  kiss  the  feet 

Of  their  great  Rmperor  when  the  morning  oame^ 

And  kiss'd — alas,  how  many  kiss  tlic  same  ! 

LXXV. 

The  soldiers  dream'd  that  they  were  blacksmitlis,  and 
Walk'd  out  of  quarters  in  somnambulism  : 

Round  the  red  anvils  you  might  tee  them  stand 
Like  Cyrlopses  in  Vulcan's  sooty  abysm. 

Beating  tiieir  »words  to  ploughshares,— -in  .t  |»j|„ri 
The  jailors  sent  those  of  the  liberal  schiMu 

Free  through  tlut  streets  of  Memphis;  mtich,  1  wis 

To  the  annoyanot  of  king  Amasis. 
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LXXVI.- 

And  timid  lorere,  who  had  been  to  coy 
They  hardly  knew  whether  they  loved  or  not, 

Would  rise  out  of  their  rest,  and  take  sweet  joy, 
To  the  fulfilment  of  their  inmost  thought ; 

And  when  next  day  the  maiden  and  the  boy 
Met  one  another,  both,  like  sinners  caught, 

Blush'd  at  the  thing  which  each  beliered  was  done 

Only  in  fuicy— till  the  tenth  moon  shone; 

Lxxvn. 

And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take  no  ill : 
Of  many  thousand  schemes  which  lovers  find 

Tlie  Witch  found  one,— and  so  they  took  their  fill 
Of  happiness  in  marriage  warm  and  kind. 

Friends  who  by  practice  of  some  envious  skill 
Were  torn  apart,  a  wide  wound,  mind  from  mind! 

She  did  unite  again  with  visions  clear 

Of  deep  affection  and  of  truth  sincere. 

LXXVIII. 
These  were  the  pranks  she  play'd  among  the  cities 

Of  mortal  men,  and  what  she  did  to  sprites 
And  Gods,  entangling  them  in  her  sweet'dittiet 

To  do  her  will,  and  show  their  subtle  slights, 
I  will  declare  another  time;  for  it  is 

A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights— 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE. 

Swirr  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task 

Of  glory  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  forth 

Rejoicing  in  his  splendour,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awaken'd  Earth — 
The  smokeless  altars  of  the  mountain  snowa 
Flamed  above  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  the  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay; 

All  flowers  in  field  or  forest  which  unclose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day. 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element. 
With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray  , 

Bum'd  slow  and  inconsamably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air; 
And,  in  succession  due,  did  continent, 

Isle,  ocean,  and  all  things  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould. 
Rise  as  the  sun  tlieir  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  as  his  own  and  then  imposed  on  them : 
But  I,  whom  thMlghts  which  must  remain  untold 

Had  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  stars  that  gem 
The  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep, 
Stretch'd  my  faint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  chesnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 
Of  a  green  Apennine :  before  me  fled  ^ 
The  night;  behind  me  rose  the  day;  f§0  deep 


Was  at  my  feet,  and  Heaven  above  my  head, 
When  a  strange  trance  over  my  fancy  grew 
Which  was  not  slumber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  so  transparent,  that  the  scene  came  through 
As  clear  as  when  a  veil  of  light  is  drawn 
O'er  evening  hills  they  glimmer;  and  I  knew 

That  I  had  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn. 
Bathed  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and  hair. 
And  sate  as  thus  upon  that  slope  of  lawn 

Under  the  self  same  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birds,  the  fountains,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamoured  air. 
And  then  a  vision  on  my  brain  was  rolTd. 


As  in  that  trance  of  vondrons  th6ugfat  I  lay, 
Tlib  was  the  tenor  of  my  waking  dream : — 
Methought  I  sate  beside  a  public  way 

Thick  strewn  witli  summer  dust,  and  a  great  stream 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Numerous  as  gnats  upon  the  evening  gleam. 

All  hastening  onvrard ;  yet  none  seem'd  to  know 

Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 

He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  so  f 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  tWe  aky 
One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier; 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infimcy, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appear. 

Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  feared,  and  some 

Seeking  the  object  of  another's  fleari  ' 

And  others,  as  with  steps  toward!  the  tomb. 
Pored  on  the  trodden  vrorms  tliat  crawi'd  beneath}. 
And  others  monmfully  within  the  gloom  . 

Of  their  own  shadow  walk'd,  and  calFd  it  d^atb ; 
And  some  fled  from  it  as  it  were  a  ghost,  • 

Half  fainting  in  the  affliction  of  vain  breath :    #. 

But  more,  with  motioos  which  each  other  onM^« 
Pursued  or  spnm'd  the  shadows  the  clondHbrew, 
Or  birds  within  the  noon-day  ether  lost. 


^'  • 


«' 


^ 
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Upon  that  path  where  flowers  nAMT  gmr. 

And  weary  with  vain  toil  and  foint  for  thiot,    «•     r 

Heard  not  the  fountains,  whose  melodioai  dew 

4 
Out  of  their  mossy  cells  for  ever  burst; 
Nor  felt  the  breeie  which  from  the  forest  told 
Of  grassy  paths  and  wood,  lawn-interapersed, 

•■ 
With  over-arching  elms  and  caverns  cold. 
And  violet  banks  where  sweet  dreams  brood,  but  they 
Pursued  their  serious  ftlly  aa  of  old. 

And  as  I  gaied,  methou^t  that  in  tlie  way 
The  throng  grew  vrilder,  as  the  woods  of  June 
When  the  south  wind  shakes  the  extingniah'd  day  ; 
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And  a  er*\A  flare.  iotOMer  ihsB  tbr  hmw. 
i  But  trr  cold.  obM-ured  vilk  'h-indmr'  liffal 
!   The  Min.  w  ht  ikie  fttart.   Like  the  i-onBf 


When  on  iltr  Konlit  limin  of  tW  mplif 
;   Bn*  nhiu  ftliR!l  xrcmblcf  ami  J  rriniKiB  mir. 
,   And  uliilfa  tin  kierpinf  laapetJ.  paiLcn  mipiit, 


I 


Doih.  &»  the  herald  of  lU  ronnnf .  \trAr 
'  The  ptiofu  of  11^  drad  moUier.  vliCMe  txm  frwa 
!  Be&dii  in  dxrk  eihca'  fnm  iiiv  in£aai»  rluur,— 


:  All  bal  ihr  nsr^c  fr«  vm  -mail 
Tlrtir  «|«ini^  ii-  um  rfrtiniiemi*      fi'  3  ^ 
Aft  Ihn  kac  nuci  l  Uh  wh'IL  «pkU  iiviii| 

Tied  hack  likt  ffiif  19  IT  nier  sxairvy  aas 
(*r  ilincviii  |iir  iMiUfr  111?  H»^»*.w 
Clf  cianii*^  liinaK»  ir 


Wrrtr  Then;,  of  Aiiienf  or 

?(or  mic  ihe  riuuL  sni«L  Ium.  lulinv  1 


!  So  came  a  chariot  on  the  nUai:  oorm 

I  Of  lift  on  n  niiihuD(.  ftfuL-odonr.  u>d  a  Shapt 

J  So  aair  viihin,  a*  dim-  vhim  yaLr^  dcf  unn. 

■  leDnalh  a  daibkT  hood  and  dnu't'lt  mxie.. 

I  " 

I  Crourhiap  «-il1iib  ;ht  ftliado*  of  a  !(in<t-. 

I  And  o  cr  «-hat  k<r>m'd  the  head  a  r  itud-iikt-  anfc 


Via*  hrai.  a  dun  hui  f^iint  cihn-cL.'  ^loon 
Tmprnr.f:  the  li^l.t  vy.'H  iht  riiuncil  heaiB. 
A  JaBii»-iiUj*rd  f>iuido«  did  aflNumt 


Tiu  f  uidasrr  of  thai  vrmdcT--*  mp r.^  temm. 
Ttirhtia]w»  «hirli  drm  m  i:  i^L  ii{.V.uiiAfft 
Wcrr  loM  . — 1  lieard  ai.-Dt  on  the  u:'»  Kih  cream 

Tlif  mmur  of  ibrir  rrffr-inr«»  :np  v  ai{% 

AH  tiw  four  fjire>  of  liiii  rhxirioxer* 

Had  xiicir  rye*  Kandri  .  ii:u<  }i-o£:  Sroip 

Sfwnc  IS  ;hr  rar  in::  SiT*.rn.-»  tx:  :'*t  nae. 
N.'>*  ;:trt  k^iii.  iS:  i*:-..n.-»  .Nt:  rruro-  i   :!•(  iu:]i. 

vif  kL  '.ii:.:  Vk  \,ii*  *«rT  or  -«  .1.  h:  :':aif 
S:  u.  wn*  :m  rv  piiiat*:.—  in,:  -:  :.»:< 


Txi:  rriivi,  rt^i  v-i.-.  ustz.  I  ls".*^  b^  iiaic. 


K 

I  lBi|f?r-ih.  fcuiK  iioir-r'.  n^'^J.  ii;?  -laDp 

V  iM-a.  ~  ~  iniox.  Ar  ^^ 

bit  Miuiic  »  ^•kc  V-I.I.-L  KiTiX  uifT  no:7't  -f  3«xr 
?«if  VmIii-c  litr*  .Ik    Ufi.  iiia.^.:ii:jt 
'.»:  i   .'iLji;iiLiL  :iiif.ri.X!".  -.<•  » :KrT  tr 

Til*  'lii  'in;  ".1  '  t    .  '  I  x'l  •  •  xxiu.'.iiitCiit 

"*  uf  i"i.a  1  "i"   ■"  .til'  ,.iai!    a  v*.    -.f  » tpt. 

S;  Xr    .Ui  ri-x.1  ■u~*:'t  n:i^  fc-i.    uit  Lrxpftr  — 

1.!.    :!•!!»    Vll-Jfc!   Ti.ZXit    Si*  -X.TZ.XL-'    XXiUfT  p'lm 

*''  -ZUk  ptaa.  flurii  via  J»fa  hr  ewer  ji-v  .— 


5  or  ibsKt  viir  wsxi:  iKshm  iitfrta 

T.ii  «-:i^  diincf  niannri*  zl  tui  xsa^   uiii  iji 


OutNfMxd  itie  rtiariu;.  ziBl  vi&tiia' 
Mil  «-iiL  eack:  ottiB  il  imniouunn 
To  aat-aft  vtrnw.    vinicr  i»  1:  fTTnc^ 


TiiTT.  lortiiTv;'  I  r  nwr  ■"nnmnr 

•  >  ■  I 

'  CoBvnhM  and  nc  Utt  mm.  v-tifaL-mt^ 
f.ti  :hki  Lent  a^iiriL  viiok  udiiu*« 

Wa>  ii^itriirc  Y^  xnt«riiMr  bib's  in- 

,  Ttirr>«  liar'fc  xttrir  lmd»  ^nc  iffiMe  rtier 

Axi:  :l  limr  uanr:  >-nuj|£  i^-r  w,.|ir  Hi—fc 


XLiJcsf  tti:  ynnn»  C^Jr  in-i*  viit  u-m^  u  »j- 
.4fr  :uetr  '.etn  '«u.l.i<.    iti:.t  rrrxai.  am:   nnv 
Lcsc.nf  vviXXux  earL  onif  »  wjuatount 

KiTidi:  .r  1 1*. "ill — LBi:  w  tut^  pipT». 

L.i.t  Hi:.  II*  •  »  :i|  I."  Ln-;t-4«»j    ,-,iit  Ti-nel' l. 

'.it:  '.:  iiit-r  :■-!;  :;  :iak:-u:-.uiix   r-uoi:  nui  t. 

T.!     ..» i  TIP '  ;  .riti'if  mil  one  vuu  imrmr-V  L. 

Ti.L   «.M.Lr  ;in  iti:ii-r:*.in»  T  iita  iim'  ii«  itiziaiaB  v 

Ai-:  iiij  J  ri.  r — Z'.u  :»;r^  2*»jic.  ▼■i:i::r  tiat 
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i*  iWiTi :  xiTi:-:  iUj:  :iri»:r'  ffiiri*-<   — iic-t.aid. 

>:.u.:  -.:ittj  j-:i  til.!-*  IX  lilt  lonuiun^  wmd, 

7:  fcttf.  ::  ;  u  ic-iia?  »-.:i.  ijaU  dony'i 
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lii .  II.'    :iir  i-fc-  w.A   iakyinb;nrc  nf  will 

T:.t^  V  :,.-..  :ii:m,  i  -  i.a*.  »  ikituooH^  iBirrpoae 

1  :iii<:.  ;:i:'U  lal  -.14^^  cucL  oiija-.  *ad  faiftt 
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f  would  liaTc  added — it  all  here  amiM? — 

But  a  voire  answer'd — «  Lifelo— I  tura'd,  and  knew 

(Oh  HearcD,  hare  mercy  on  rach  wretchedness!) 

That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which  gnw 
To  stran(;e  distortion  out  of  the  hill-side. 
Was  indeed  one  of  those  deluded  crew, 

And  that  the  (jrass,  which  mcUiou(r|it  hung  so  wide 
And  white,  was  but  Uin  thiiMliscolour'd  hair, 
And  that  the  holes  it  vainly  sought  to  hide. 

Were  or  had  been  eyes : — ■  If  thou  canst,  forfoew 
To  join  the  dance,  wliicli  I  had  well  forehomel* 
Said  the  grim  Feature  of  my  thought :  ■  Aware, 

•  I  will  unfold  that  which  to  this  deep  scorn 
Led  mc  and  my  companions,  and  relate 
The  progress  of  the  pageant  since  the  mom; 

« If  thirst  of  knowledge  shall  not  tlien  abattt. 

Follow  it  thou  uven  to  the  night,  but  1 

Am  weary.* — Then  like  one  who  with  the  weighc 

Of  his  own  words  is  staggcr'd,  wearily 

He  paused ;  and  ore  he  could  resume,  I  cried  : 

•  First,  who  art  thou?* — ■  Before  tliy  memory, 

■  I  fear'd,  loved,  hated,  suffered,  did  and  died. 
And  if  the  spark  with  which  Ueaven  lit  my  spirit 
Ilad  been  with  purer  sentiment  supplied, 

•  Corruption  would  not  now  thus  much  inherit 
Of  what  was  once  Rousseau, — nor  this  disguise 
Stain 'd  that  which  ought  to  have  disdain'd  to  wear  it; 


^nd  why  God  made  irreconcilable    ' 

Good  and  the  means  of  good;  and  for  despair 

I  half  disdain'd  mine  eyes'  desire  to  fill 

With  the  spent  viuon  of  the  times  that  were 

And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be. — m  Dost  thou  behold,* 

Said  my  guide,  •  tliose  spoilers  spoil'd,  Voltaire, 

■  Frederic,  and  Paul,  Catherine,  and  Leopold, 
And  hoary  anarchs,  demagogues,  and  sage — 
names  the  world  thinks  always  old, 

«  For  in  the  battle,  life  and  they  did  wage, 
She  remain'd  conqueror.  I  was  overcome 
By  my  OMm  heart  alone,  which  neither  age, 

•  Nor  tears,  nor  infamy,  nor  now  the  tomb 
Could  temper  to  itt  object. » — •  Let  them  pass,* 
1  cried,  M  the  world  and  its  mysteriotu  doom 

•  Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was, 
That  I  desire  to  worship  tliose  who  drew 
New  figares  on  its  false  and  ft^ile  glass  . 

»  As  the  old  faded. » — •  Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may ; 
We  have  but  thrown,  as  those  before  us  threw, 

•  Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  past  away. 

But  mark  how  chain'd  to  the  triumphal  chair 
The  mighty  phantoms  of  an  elder  day ; 

•  All  that  is  mortal  of  great  Plato  there 
Expiates  the  joy  and  woe  his  master  knew  not; 
The  star  that  ruled  his  doom  was  far  too  fur. 


«  If  I  have  been  extinguish'd,  yet  there  rise  •  And  life,  where  k>ng  that  flower  of  Heaven  grew  not, 

A  thouviiid  licacons  from  the  spark  I  bore»—  j  Conquer'd  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain, 

■  And  wlio  are  those  chain'd  to  tlie  cac^*— •  The  wise,      Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery  coald  subdue  not. 


•  The  great,  the  un  forgot  ten, —they  who  wore 
Mitres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreatlis  of  light, 
Signs  of  thought's  empire  over  thought — their  lore 

•  Taii{;ht  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves;  their  might 
Coulti  not  rcpre;«  the  mystery  within. 

And  for  the  morn  of  truth  they  feign'd,  deep  night 

M  Caught  tliem  eiv  evening.n — •  Who  is  he  witli  chin 
Upon  his  breast,  and  hands  crost  on  his  chain T*— 
tf  The  Child  of  a  fierce  hour;  he  sought  to  win 

•  The  world,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 
Of  grcatnc.<«s,  in  iu  hope  destroy'd ;  and  more 
Of  fanu'  and  peace  than  virtue's  self  can  gain, 

«  Without  the  opportunity  which  bore 

Him  on  its  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 

From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 

•I  Fall'n,  as  Napoleon  fell.* — I  felt  my  cheek 

Alter,  to  sou  the  shadow  pass  away 

Whose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  world  so  weak, 

That  every  pigmy  kick'd  it  as  it  lay ; 

And  much  I  grieved  to  think  how  powiT  and  will 

In  opposition  rule  our  mortal  day. 


•  And  near  walk  the  [  ]  twl^, 

j  The  tutor  and  his  pupil,  wlforiiDominion 
;  Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  t  «lp«i^  '*"    ' 

«  The  world  was  darken'd  beneatli  tlMr  pinion 
Of  him  whom  from  tlie  flock  of  conqueror/" 
Fame  singled  014  for  her  thunder-bearinf  miflion; 


r-s:  :• 


1*  I.  •■  .  ■ 


«  Tbe  otlier  lottg^  ootlived  both  woes  %tkA 
Throned  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  an^stJH  bad  kept 
The  jealous  key  df  truth's  eternal  door^    ^ ' 

M  If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt  • 

Like  lightning  out  of  darkness— be  Gon^pelTd 

The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature  as  it  slept 

M  To  wake^i^d  lead  him  to  the  caves  that  held 

The  treasure  of  the  Mcrets  of  its  reign. 

See  the  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who  quell'd 

'  The  passions  which  they  sung,  as  by  their  strain 
May  well  be  known :  their  living  melody 
Tempers  its  own  contain  to  the  vein 


•  Of  those  «io  irt«  infected  with  it— I 
Have  sufferM  what  1  wrote,  or  viler  pain! 
And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  misery* 
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[There  is  a  chasm  here  in  the  MS.  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fill  up.    It  appears  from  the  context,  that 

«  other  shapes  pass,  and  that  Rotuseaa  still  stood  beside 
the  dreamer,  as]— 

he  pointed  to  a  companT, 

Midst  whom  I  quickly  recognised  the  heirs 

Of  Cesar's  crime,  from  him  to  Constantine ; 

The  anarch  chiefs,  whose  force  and  murderous  snares 

Had  founded  many  a  sceplre-bearing  line, 

And  spread  the  plague  of  gold  and  blood  abroad  : 

And  Gregory  and  John,  and  men  divine, 

Who  rose  like  shadows  between  man  and  God ; 

Till  that  eclipse,  still  hanging  over  heaven, 

Was  worshipp'd  by  the  worid  o'er  which  they  strode. 

For  the  true  sun  it  quench'd — «Their  power  was  given 
But  to  destroy,*  replied  the  leader  : — « I 
Am  one  of  those  who  have  created,  even 

•  If  it  be  bat  a  world  of  agony.* — 

•  Whence  comest  thou!  and  whither  goest  thou  1 
How  did  thy  course  begin  ?•  I  said,  •  and  why  ? 

•  Mine  eyes  are  sick  of  this  perpetual  flow 

Of  people,  and  my  heart  sick  of  one  sad  thought — 
Speak !» — •  Whence  I  am,  1  partly  seem  to  know, 

«  And  how  and  by  what  paths  I  have  been  brought 
To  this  dread  pass,  methinks  even  thou  mayst  guess; — 
Why  this  should  be,  my  mind  can  compass  not ; 

•  Whither  the  conqueror  hurries  me,  still  less ; — 
lac  follow  thou,  and  from  spectator  turn 
AMor  or  victim  in  this  wretchedness, 

-  •  And  what  thou  wonldst  be  taught  I  then  may  learn 
From  thee.     Now  listen  : — In  the  April  prime. 
When  all  the  forest  tips  begin  to  bum 

.«lrWitli  kindling  green,  touch'd  by  the  azure  clime 
Of  the  young  year's  dawn,  1  was  laid  asleep 
Under  a  moonfiain,  which  from  unknown  time 

ri  Had-yawn'd  into  a  cavtrn,  high  and  deep; 
And  from  it  came  a  guide  rivulet. 
Whose  water,  like  clear  air,  in  its  calm  sweep 

•  Bent  the  soft  grass,  and  kept  forever  weC 

The  stems  of  the  sweet  (lowers,  and  fill'd  thefrove 
With  sounds  which  whoso  hears  must  needs  forget 

■  All  pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  love, 
Which  they  had  known  before  that  hour  of  rest ; 
A  sleeping  mother  then  would  dAeam  not  of 

•  Her  only  child  who  died  upon  her  breast 
At  eventide— a  king  would  mourn  no  more 
The  crown  of  which  his  brows  were  dispossest 


,^  sun  Imgcf'd  o'er  his  occnn  floor, 
is  riral  s  new  prosperity. 
WQ||ldsC  foiiget  thus  vainly  to  deplore 

■  Ills,  uriMjch  if  ills  can  find  no  cure  from  tbae. 
The  thotll^t  of  which  no  other  sleep  will  queil. 
Nor  other  ni|i^c  blot  fh>m  memory, 

>  So  sweet  and  deep  is  the  <4>Uvtoas  speU  ; 
And  whether  life  had  been  before  that  sleep 
The  heaven  which  I  imagine,  or  a  heU 

<  Like  this  harsh  world  in  which  I  wrmke  to  weep, 

I  know  not.  I  arose,  and  for  a  tpauce 

The  scene  of  woods  and  waters  seem'd  to  keep, 

>  Though  it  was  now  broad  day,  a  gentle  traee 
Of  light  diviner  than  the  common  sun 

Sheds  on  the  common  earth,  and  all  the  place 

•  Was  fill'd  with  magic  sounds  woTen  into  one 
Oblirious  melody,  confusing  sense 

Amid  the  gliding  waves  and  shadows  dun ; 

«  And,  as  I  look'd,  the  bright  omnipresence 
Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern  flow*d. 
And  the  sun's  image  radiantly  intense 

•  Bum'd  on  the  waters  of  the  well  that  ^ow*d 
Like  gold,  and  threaded  all  the  forest  s  mass 
With  winding  paths  of  emerald  fire ;  there  stood 

>  Amid  the  sun,  as  he  amid  the  blase 
Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  vibrating 

Floor  of  the  fountain,  paved  with  flashing  rays, 

•  A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  hand  did  fling 
Dew  on  the  earth,  as  if  she  were  the  dawn. 

And  tlie  invisible  rain  did  ever  sing 

«  A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn ; 
And  still  before  me  on  the  dusky  grass. 
Iris  her  many-colour'd  scarf  had  drawn : 

•  In  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  crystal  glass. 
Handing  with  bright  Nepenthe;  the  fierce  splendoor 
Fell  from  her  as  she  moved  under  the 


«  Out  of  the  deep  cavern,  with  palms  so  tender. 
Their  tread  broke  not  the  mirror  of  its  billow; 
She  glided  along  the  river,  and  did  head  her 

•  Head  under  the  dark  boughs,  till  like  a  willow. 
Her  fair  hair  swept  the  bosom  of  the  stream 
That  whisper'd  with  delight  to  be  ia  pillow. 


«  As  one  enamour'd  is  upborne  in  dream 
O'er  lily-paven  lakes  'mid  silver  mist. 
To  wondrous  mu&ic,  so  diis  shape  might 


I 


•  Partly  to  tread  the  waves  with  feet  which  kiss'd 
The  dancing  foam ;  partly  to  glide  along 

The  air  which  roughen'd  the  moist  amethyst, 

•  Or  the  faint  morning  beams  that  fell  anaong 
The  trees,  or  the  soft  shadows  of  the  trees; 
And  her  feet,  ever  to  the  ceaseless  soitg 
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.  Of  leaveis  and  winds,  and  wavet,  and  birds,  itijUftes,  ]  «  So*  knew  f  in  that Ji|{^l's  severe 

And  falling  drops,  moved  to  a  measare  new  '   ^-^  Jhe  presence  of-that^lirap^  ^!ch  on  the  stream 

Yet  sweet,  as  on  the  summer  erening  breeie. 


«  Up  from  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  <)ew 
Between  two  rocks,  athwart  the  rising  moon,  ^  ■ 
Dances  i'  the  wind,  where  never  eagle  flevu 

•  And  still  her  feet,  no  leM  than  the  sweet  tune 

To  which  they  moved,  seem'd  as  they  moved,  to  blot 
The  thoughts  of  him  who  gaied  on  them;  and  soon 

•  All  that  was,  seem'd  as  if  it  had  been  not; 
And  ail  the  gazer's  mind  was  strewn  beneath 

Her  feel  like  embers;  and  she,  tlionght  by  thought, 

k  Trampled  its  sparks  into  the  dust  of  death; 

As  day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  east 

Treads  out  tlie  lamps  of  night,  until  the  breath 

•  Of  darkness  re-illumine  even  the  least 

Of  heaven's  living  eyes — like  day  she  came, 
Making  the  night  a  dream ;  and  ere  she  ceased 

•  To  move,  as  one  between  desire  and  shame  ^ 
Suspended,  I  said— If,  as  it  doth  seem. 

Thou  comest  from  the  realm  without  a  name, 

«  Into  this  valley  of  perpetual  dream, 

Show  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why—- 

Pass  not  away  upon  tlie  passing  stream. 

•  Arise  and  quench  thy  thirst,  was  her  reply. 
And  as  a  shut  lily,  stricken  by  the  wand 

Of  dewy  morning's  vital  alchemy, 

•  1  rose ;  and,  bending  at  her  sweet  command, 
Touch'd  with  faint  lips  the  cup  she  raised. 
And  suddenly  my  brain  became  as  sand 

«  Where  the  first  wave  had  more  than  half  erased 
The  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labrador; 
Whilst  the  wolf,  from  which  they  fled  amazed, 

«  Leaves  his  stamp  visibly  upon  the  shore, 
Until  the  second  bursts; — so  on  my  sight 
Durst  a  new  vision,  never  seen  before, 

«  And  the  fair  shape  waned  in  the  coming  light. 
As  veil  by  veil  the  silent  splendour  drops 
From  Lucifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

■  Of  sun-rise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountain-tops; 
And  as  the  presence  of  that  foirest  planet, 
AliKough  unseen,  is  felt  by  one  who  hopes 

«  That  })is  day's  path  may  end  as  he  began  it. 
In  that  star's  smile,  whose  light  is  like  the  seent 
Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breezes  fan  it, 

«  Or  the  soft  note  in  which  bis  dear  lament 
The  Brcscian  shepherd  breathes,  or  the  caress 
That  lurn'd  his  weary  slumber  to  content;  ■ 


'  Th«  ftivourlte  luag,  aSuneo  di  pateobr  Is  psceBfslls,t  l«  ■ 
Breadan  aatioBal  air. 


Moved,  as  I  moved  along  the  wilderness, 

«  More  dimly  than  a  day-appearing  dream, 

The  ghost  of  a  forgotten  form  asleep ; 

A  light  of  heaven,  whose  half-extinguish'd  beam 

«  Ttirough  the  sick  day  in  which  we  wake  to  weep. 
Glimmers,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost; 
So  did  that  shape  its  obscure  tenour  keep 

M  Beside  my  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost; 

But  the  new  Vision,  and  the  cold  bright  car, 

With  solemn  speed  and  stunning  music,  crost 

•  The  forest,  and  as  if  from  some  dread  war 
Triumphantly  returning,  the  load  million 
Fiercely  extoU'd  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

■  A  moving  arch  of  victory,  the  vermilion 
And  green  and  azure  plumes  of  Iris  had 
Built  high  over  her  wind-wing'd  pavilion, 

■  And  underneath  ethereal  glory  clad 
The  wilderness,  and  far  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendour,  which  forbade 

M Shadow  to  foil  from  leaf  and  stone;  the  crew 
Seem'd  in  that  light  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam; — some  upon  the  new 

M  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 
The  grassy  vesture  of  the  desert,  play'd, 
Forgetful  of  the  chariot's  swift  advance; 

•  Others  stood  gazing,  till  vridiin  the  shads 

Of  the  great  mountain  its  light  left  them  dim ; 
Others  outspeeded  it;  and  others  made 

«  Circles  amund  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 
Round  the  high  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  air; 
And  more  did  follow,  vrith  exnllin|;hymn, 

•  The  chariot  and  the  captives  fellei'd  there  :— 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 

Fell  into  the  same  track  «l|^t,  and  were 

• 

>  Borne  OfOwanL— I  among  the  multitude 

Was  swept — me,  sweetest  flowers  delayed  not  long ; 

Me,  not  the  shadpjr  nor  the  solitude ;       .    ^ 

«  Me,  not  that  falling  stream'ft,Iiethe«a  m0gf  «  >  ' 
Me,  not  the  phantom  of  that  ^mHj  form, 
Which  moved  upon  its  motion— but  among 

•  The  thickest  billows  of  that  Ihring  storm 

I  plunge4i  and  barod  my  bosom  to  the  clime 
Of  that  cold  light,  whose  airs  too  soon  deform. 

•  Before  the  chariot  had  begun  to  climb 
The  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell, 
Behold  a  wonder  wordiy  of  the  rhyme 

•  Of  him  who  firom  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 
Through  every  paradise  and  through  all  glory, 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  retiun'd  to  tell 


>%• 


^ 


it 


>\ 


of «-w. 

How  al  ibiBfi  an  fnaifl^brad 
For  doif  M  n  a  tea,  wkith  vnih 


lioaiT, 


Tbt  aphcre  wlioae  ligbt  b  aWkdy  lo 

A  ymmiu  wortliy  of  bb  rhjmm — iha  grava 


«  Gfcw  daata  with  aliadowa  to  il»  iarooii  coftcn, 
Tba  aardi  waa  grey  with  phanloma,  and  the  air 
Was  peoplad  with  dial  tonm,  m  wfaaa  then  hunn 


*  A  Hock  of  vaaiiMM-bafi  bafbra  tba  f  Ure 
Of  dia  iropic  aoa,  braifiag,  era  ffvaniBg , 
fterifi  oifbi  npoD  aoaM  Indiaa  valai — ibaa 


«  nantooia  diffaml  aroimd ;  and  aonte  did  ffiuif 
Sbadowa  of  abadowsy  yet  unlike  thcmaelTeife 

like  aaflelt  on  tba  winf 


•  Wara  loac  in  tbe  wbite  day;  oihera  Uka  dvea 
Danead  in  a  thooaaad  unimafined  sbapea 

'Upon  iba  annny  streafln  and  f  may  abdlvaa; 

•  And  oihen  late  cballering  like  raden  apai 
On  vnlgar  banda, 

nuida  •  ondle  of  ibe  ennined  c^pca 


•  Of  kinfly  mandca ;  aoae  aeroaa  ibe  lira 
Of  peatiffiirode»likadeaMMia;  odienplay'd 
Dndw  tbe  crown  vbicb  pn  wiib  eni|Hre 


OiK  fbnd  era  it  diai; 
cwnrd  aant  rotth 


BBonldadbytbn 
And  of  tbia  amff  tbe  cai'a  craaiitn  ny 
Wnpt  nU  Ibe  bnay  pbapiHna  Ibat 


•  At  tbe  ann  dhaf«a  dw  clonda ; 
■aik  after  Mdi  Ml  fma  dw  I 
And  inra  of  aU ;  and  kif  bcfon  the  dny 


•  Wni  nU,  Ibe  joy  wbieh  waked 
Tke  diiya  in  tba  oblivioni  vallly.  died 

efibe 


«  And  fan,  aa  I  bara  fallM,  by  dto  way  ridn  ;— 


«  A  bal^*«  or  an  idiM'a  brow,  and  nuide 

Their  neMs  in  iL    The  old  anatoiniea 

Sale  batebij^  dieir  bare  brooda  under  tbe  abode 

>  Of  demon  wings,  and  laugh'd  from  their  dead 

To  reiMume  the  delegated  power, 

Amy'd  in  wliicli  those  worms  did  monarchiie, 


•  Who  make  this  earth  their  charnel.     Others  more 

Humble,  like  falcons,  sate  upon  the  fist 

Of  common  men,  and  round  their  heads  did  soar; 

tf  Or  like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  a%  mist 
On  ereoing  marshes,  throng'd  about  the  brow 
Of  lawyers,  statesmen,  priea  and  theorist : — 

r  •  * 

'J  •  And  otliers,  like  discoloured  flakes  of  snow 
On  fairest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair, 
Pdl,  and  were  melted  by  the  youthful  glow 

■  WMeh  they  exiittguish'd ;  and,  like  tears,  they  were 
A  veil  to  those  from  whose  faint  lids  they  rain'd 
In  drops  of  sorrow.     I  became  aware 


■  Of  whence  those  forms  proceeded  which  thus  slain'd 
The  track  in  which  we  moved.     After  brief  space, 
From  every  form  the  beauty  slowly  waned ; 

«  From  every  firmest  limb  and  fairest  ^ce 

The  strength  and  freshness  fdl  like  dust,  and  left 

The  action  and  the  shape  without  tbe  grace 

■  Of  life.    The  marble  brow  of  youth  was  deft 
With  care^  and  in  those  eyes  where  once  hope  ihone, 
Denre,  Uke  a  lionees  bereft 


URES  WBTITEN  AMONG  TBE  EUGAHBAH 
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wrtaMNi  sflir  •  4if*s 
huwkldk  smrMnd  wtet 
is— w  iWif  Icfcts,  sf  ffiuwtk.  Itmrnf  mm»^ 
tW  hM gfti—  of  the  iBlradacMTf  lia«s, 
lh«  ••ddaa  relief  9I  s  Mate  of  deep  devpoadvacy  by  iW  radi 
•EoesditdflMd  by  the  •■dJ-B  ber>i  of  is  Italiaa  uiBrior  ■•  saiaaa 
ootWkigbett  |MMk  ofthntc  dJI<:btral  MMi.taias.  1  <»■  aary«lin> 
■•  ny  eicaie.  ibai  they  were  eui  etasad  at  the  wqaeat  uf  Kdrot 
I  friend,  with  wtran  addvd  year*  of  iaierroar**  ooly  add  ta  ay  ap- 
preheaskw  of  it*  valoe.  aad  «bo  woald  have  kad  aara  ri^kl  ikaa 
aayooe  tocDai(>Ia:a,  ibai  »lw  ha«  not  l<c«a  able  ta «Kiiag«iah  ia  ■• 
tka  very  power  of  deliaasiio g  tadaew. 


Mart  a  green  iftle  needs  mnst  he 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  miftry. 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 
Drifting  on  his  drmrr  way. 
With  tlic  solid  darkness  black 
Cloung  round  his  vessel's  track  ; 
WhiUt  above,  the  sunless  sky. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  hc.ivily. 
And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  foet, 
";^viug  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 
'  Till  tlie  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'cr^briniming  deep  ; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  tlut  aleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  throu{;h  eternity; 
And  the  dim  low  line  liefbre 
Of  a  daik  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will. 
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But  no  power  to  seek  or  thun, 

lie  is  ercr  drifted  on 

O'er  the  unrcposinp  wave, 

To  the  haven  of  the  jjrave. 

What,  if  there  no  friend*  will  greet; 

What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 

\l\n  with  love's  impatient  beatf 

Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may, 

Can  hu  dream  before  that  day 

To  find  refiige  from  distress 

In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  caress? 

Then  't  will  wreak  him  little  woe 

Whether  such  there  be  or  oo : 

Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold, 

Which  relenting;  love  woHid  fold; 

Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 

Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill ; 

Every  little  living  nerve 

That  from  hitler  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  lorturetl  lips  and  brow. 

Are  like  s^ipleas  leaflets  now 

Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally, 

As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep, 

Lies  a  soli  til  ry  heap, 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones. 

On  the  margin  of  the  stones. 

Where  a  few  (jrey  rushes  stand. 

Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land: 

Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

But  the  sea-mews,  as  tliey  sail 

O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale; 

Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 

liowling,  like  a  slaughler'd  town. 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 

Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides: 

Those  unburied  bones  arouud 

There  is  many  a  mournful  sound; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him, 

Like  a  sunless  vapour,  dim, 

Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  thought 

What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony  : 

To  such  a  one  this  morn  was  led 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

'Blid  ilie  mountains  Euganean, 

I  stood  listening  to  the  paean 

With  which  the  legion'd  rooks  did  bail 

The  sun's  uprise  majestical ; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar, 

Throin'h  tlie  dewy  mist  they  soar 

Like  grey  shades,  till  th*  eastern  heaven 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 

Fleck'd  with  fire  and  aiure,  lie 

In  the  unfathomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain, 

Starr'd  with  drops  of  golden  rain. 

Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods. 

As  in  silent  multitudes 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Through  the  broken  mist  they  sail. 

And  the  vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 

Follow  down  the  dark  steep  stroaming, 
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Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  ttiU, 
Round  the  solitary  hill. 

Betieath  is  spread  like  a  green  sen 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air. 
Islanded  by  cities  foir; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrife's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo  !  the  sun  upsprings  behind, 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 
As  within  a  furnace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire. 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  df  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies ; 
Aa-lhc  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise. 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City!  thou  hast  been 

Ocea(l4  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 

Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 

And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 

If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 

Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 

A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 

With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 

Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 

From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 

Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 

Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 

O'er  thine  isles  dep^ulate. 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  stats, 

Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 

With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 

Like  a  rock  of  oce4ltti,ovitu, 

Apples  o'er  the  abandon'd  sea 

As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 

Wandering  at  the  close  of  day, 

Will  spread  his  sail  and  seixe  bis  otf  •  '^ 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 

Bursting  o'er  the  starll|*ht  deep,     * 

Lead  a  Mpid  masqiie  of  death 

O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivering  through  aJSrial  gold, 
As  I  now  behold  them  here, 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  humanjfbrms, 
Like''pollution-nourish'd  worms 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling, 
Hurder'd,  and  now  mouldering : 
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But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold,     - 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Ghain'd  like  thee,  ingloriously. 
Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land, 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime  ; 
If  not,  perish  thou  and  they, 
^louds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
By  her  sun  consumed  away. 
Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowers, 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours. 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish  !  let  there  only  be 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearlhless  sea. 

As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally, 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 

Tlian  the  tatter 'd  pall  of  Time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan  ; 

That  a  tempest-cleaving  swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion,  ^ 

Driven  from  bis  ancestral  streams 

By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 

Found  a  nest  in  thee  ;  and  Ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  itanotion 

That  its  joy  grew  his,  an  J|i|^ng 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 

O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit. 

Chastening  terror  :  what  though  yet 

Pofcsy's  unfailing  river. 

Which  through  Albion  winds  tor  ever. 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  poet's  grav*,  ^  ' 

Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled! 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 

Aught  thine  own,— oh,  nlper  say. 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 

Overcloud  a  sunlike  soul ! 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Bound  Scamander^s  wasting  springs ; 

As  divinest  Shakspeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 

Like  omniscient  power,  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality ; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  urn. 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly  ;  so  thou  art. 

Mighty  spirit :  so  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height ; 
From  the  lea  a  mist  has  spread, 
And  the  beams  of  morn  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  ttow, 
Like  iu  glory  long  ago. 


By  the  skirtt  of  that  grey  cloud 
Many-domed  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
'Mid  the  harvest  shining  plain. 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain, 
Heap'd  upon  the  creaking  wain. 
That  the  brutal  Gelt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  vrith  savage  will ; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchaaged,  though  many  a  lord. 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poiaon. 
Overgrows  this  regWD's  foison. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  tP  come 
.To  destruction's  harvest-hogie : 
Mik  4^8C  Vfipjibt'thtngs  they  aow. 
Force  from  fores  must  ever  flo^ 
Or  worse ;  but 't  is  a  bitt^  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walla 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Play'd  at  dice  for  Ezxelin, 
Till  Death  cried,  ■  I  win,  I  win  !• 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager. 
But  Dealfa  promised,  to  assuage  her. 
That  he  vfiuld  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o'er« 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  cany 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before. 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning ; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 

It  gleams  betray'd  and  to  betray : 

Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  sacred  flauM, 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth ; 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 

Spring  beneath  the  wide  world'a  might; 

But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 

In  tlie  depth  of  piny  dells. 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 

And  itA  mighty  trunks  sre  torn 

By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom  ; 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead. 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
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Howling  throacli  the  darken 'd  sky 
'With  a  myriad  tongues  victorioutly, 
And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  thoa, 
O  tyranny  !  beholdcst  now 
Light  around  tlieu,  and  tliou  hearett 
The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest : 
Grovel  on  the  earth ;  ay,  hide 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now : 
*T  is  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  raporous  amelhyst, 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Alingling  light  and  fragimnce,  ^r' 
From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 
To  ilie  point  of  heaven's  profound, 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky ;      ■         ,      . 
And  the  plains  that  silent  Ite 
Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet. 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 
Piercing  with  their  trellis'd  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness ; 
The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air  ;  the  flowur 
Glimmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandall'd  Apennine      «   . 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded  ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun ; 
And  of  living  things  each  one  ; 
And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 
Durkcn'd  this  swift  stream  of  song, 
Inlerpenctratcd  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 
Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 
Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall. 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  meets  mc  soon, 
Leading  the  infantine  moon. 
And  that  one  star,  which  lo  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs: 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mora 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
'51id  remember'd  agonies. 
The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being), 
VzM,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 
And  its  ancient  pilot.  Pain, 
Sits  beside  ihe  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony  : 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf:  even  now,  perhaps, 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps. 


With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  ^It, 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills, 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills, 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  tlie  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

We  may  live  so  happy  there, 

That  the  spirits  of  llie  air. 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  liealing  paradise 

The  polluting  mmltilude ;   . 

But  their  rag«  would  be  subdued 

By  that  dime  divine  and  calm. 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

Witli  its  own  deep  melodies, 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strifie 

Circling,  like  (he  breath  of  life, 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brollierhood. 

They,  not  it  woaU  change ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  heamlh  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 

And  tlie  earth  grow  young  again. 


LETTER  TO 


Leghorn,  July  I,  \iiO. 

Tn  spider  spreads  her  wdis,  whether  she  be 
In  poet's  tower,  cellar,  or  ham,  or  tree; 
The  silkworm  in  the  daflt  green  mulberry-leaves 
His  winding  sheet  and  dNdle  eter  weaves; 
So  I,  a  thing  whom  noralbts  call  worm. 
Sit  spinning  still  ronad  this  decaying  form. 
From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  and  subtle  thought- 
No  net  of  words  in  garish  colours  wrought 
To  catch  the  idle  buxiers  of  the  day— 
But  a  soft  cell,  where,  when  that  ^des  away, 
Memory  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living  name. 
And  feed  it  with  the  asphodels  of  fame. 
Which  in  those  hearts  which  most  remember  me 
Grow,  making  love  an  immortality. 

Whoever  should  behold  me  now,  I  wist, 

W^ould  think  I  were  a  mighty  mechanist. 

Bent  with  sublime  Archimedean  art 

To  breathe  a  soul  into  the  iron  heart 

Of  some  machine  portanloas,  or  strange  gin. 

Which  by  the  force  of  figured  spells  might  win 

Its  way  over  the  sea,  and  sport  therein ; 

For  round  tho  walls  are  hung  dread  engines,  sach 

As  Vnlcnn  never  wrought  for  Jove  to  clktch 

Ixion  or  the  Titan:— or  the  quick 

Wit  of  that  nun  of  God,  St  Dominic, 

To  convince  Atheist,  Turk,  or  Heretic; 
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Or  those  in  philosophic  councils  met» 

Who  thou);ht  to  pay  some  interest  for  the  debt 

They  owed    •    •    •     • 

Dy  firing  a  faint  foretaste  of  damnation 

To  Sliakspeare,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  the  rest 

Who  made  our  land  an  island  of  the  blest. 

When  lamp-like  Spain,  who  now  relumes  her  fire 

On  Freedom's  hearth,  grew  dim  with  Empire: — 

With  thumbscrews,  wheels,  with  tooth  and  Kpikuand  jag, 

Which  filllft  found  under  the  utmost  crag 

Of  ComwiJI  and  the  storm-cncompass'd  isles. 

Whan  to  the  sky  the  rude  sea  seldom  smiles 

UniM  in  treacherous  wrath,  as  on  the  morn 

Wlicn  the  exulting  elements  in  scorn 

Satiated  with  deslroy'd  destruction,  lay 

Sleeping  in  beauty  on  their  mangled  prey. 

As  panthers  sleep :  and  other  strange  and  dread 

Magical  forms  tlie  brick  lloor  overspread 

Proteus  transform'd  to  metal  did  not  make 

More  figures,  or  more  strange ;  nor  did  he  take 

Such  shapes  of  unintelligible  brass. 

Or  heap  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 

Of  tin  and  iron  not  to  be  understood, 

And  forms  of  unimaginable  wood, 

To  puzzle  Tubal  Gain  and  all  his  brood  : 

Great  screws,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved  blocks. 

The  elements  of  what  will  stand  the  shocks 

Of  wave  and  wind  and  time. — Upon  the  table 

More  knacks  and  quips  there  be  than  1  am  abh 

To  catalogize  in  this  verse  of  mine : — 

A  pretty  bowl  of  wood — not  full  oF  wine. 

But  quicksilver;  that  dew  which  fhe  gnomes  drink 

When  at  their  subterranean  toil  they  swink, 

Pledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake,  who 

Reply  to  them  in  lava-cry,  halloo ! 

And  call  ouHo  tlie  cities  o'er  their  head, — 

Roofs,  towns  and  shrilies,"lhe  dying  and  the  dead 

Crash  through  the  chinks  of  earth— and  then  all  quaff 

Another  rouse,  and  hold  their  sides  and  laugh. 

This  quicksilver  no  gnome  has  drunk — within 

The  walnut  bowl  it  lies,  vein'd  and  thin, 

In  colour  like  the  wake  of  lighl  ibat  stains 

The  Tuscan  deep,  when  from  tli6  knoist  moon  rains 

The  inmost  shower  of  its  white  fire— the  breeze 

Is  still — blue  heaven  smiles  over  the  pale  seaw. 

And  in  this  bowl  of  quicksilver — for  I 

Yield  to  the  impulse  of  an  infancy 

Outlasting  manhood — I  have  made  to  float 

A  rude  idealism  of  a  paper  boat — 

A  hollow  screw  with  cogs — Henry  will  know 

The  thing  I  mean  and  laugh  at  me,— if  so 

lie  fears  not  I  should  do  more  mischief. — Next 

Lie  bills  and  calculations  much  perplext, 

With  steam-boats,  frigates,  and  machinery  quaint 

Traced  over  them  in  blue  and  yellow  paint. 

Then  comes  a  range  of  mathematical 

Instruments,  for  plans  nautical  and  statical, 

A  heap  of  rosin,  a  green  broken  glass 

With  ink  in  it; — a  china  cup  that  was 

What  it  will  never  be  again,  I  think, 

A  thing  from  which  sweet  lips  were  wont  to  dfink 

The  liquor  doctors  rail  at — and  which  I 

Will  quaff  in  spite  of  them — and  when  we  die    ^  • 

We'll  tots  up  who  died  first  of  drinking  tea, 

And  cry  out, — beads  or  tails?  where'er  we  be. 


Near  that  a  dusty  paint-box,  some  old  hooka, 

An  half-burnt  match,  an  ivory  block,  three  boolu. 

Where  conic  sections,  spherics,  logarithma. 

To  great  Laplace,  from  Saunderaon  and  Sims, 

Lie  beap'd  in  their  harmonious  disarray 

Of  figures, — disentangle  them  who  may. 

Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs  beside  them  lie. 

And  some  odd  volumes  of  old  chemistry. 

Near  them  a  most  inexplicable  tiling. 

With  least  in  the  middle — I  'm  conjecturiog 

How  to  make  Henry  understand ; — but — no, 

I  'II  leave,  as  Spenser  says,  with  many  mo. 

This  secret  in  tlie  pregnant  womb  of  time, 

Too  vast  a  matter  for  so  weak  a  rlryme. 

And  here  like  some  weird  Archiaiage  ait  I, 

Plotting  dark  apells,  and  devilish  enginery. 

The  self-im^Uing  steam-wheels  of  tlie  mind 

Which  pump  up  oaths  from  cleinymen,  and  grind 

The  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  renews 

Into  a  powdery  foam  of  salt  abuse. 

Ruffling  the  ocean  of  their  self  content; 

I  sit — and  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent. 

But  not  for  them — Libeccio  rushes  round 

With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound  ; 

I  heed  him  more  than  them — the  thunder-smoke 

Is  gathering  on  the  mountains,  like  a  cloak 

Folded  athwart  their  slioulders  broad  and  bare ; 

The  ripe  cora  under  tlie  undulating  an- 

Undulates  like  an  ocean ;— and  tbe  Tines 

Are  trembling  iride  in  all  tlieir  trellis'd  lines — 

The  murmur  of  the  awakening  sea  doth  fill 

The  empty  pauses  of  the  bkut; — the  hill 

Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain. 

And  from  the  glens  beyond,  in  sullen  strain 

The  interrupted  thunder  howls;  above 

One  chasm  of  heaven  smiles,  like  the  age  of  love 

Ou  the  unquiet  world; — while  such  tilings  are. 

How  could  one  worth  your  friendship  lieed  the  war 

Of  worms?    The  sliriek  of  the  world's  carrion  ja^s. 

Their  censure,  or  their  wonder,  or  their  praise? 

You  are  not  here!  the  quaint  witch  Memory  sees 

In  vacant  chairs,  your  absent  images, 

And  points  where  once  you  sat,  and  now  should  b.\ 

But  are  not. — I  demand  if  ever  we 

Shall  meet  as  then  we  met ; — and  she  replies. 

Veiling  in  awe  her  second -sighted  eyes; 

■  I  know  the  past  alone — but  summon  home 

My  sister  Hope,  she  speaks  of  all  to  come.* 

But  I,  an  old  diviner,  who  know  well 

Every  false  verse  of  that  tweet  oracle, 

Tum'd  to  the  sad  enchantress  once  again. 

And  sought  a  respite  from  my  gentle  pain. 

In  acting  every  passage  o'er  and  o'er 

Of  our  communion. — How  on  the  sea-shore 

We  watch'd  the  ocean  and  the  sky  together. 

Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  weather; 

How  I  ran  home  through  last  year^a  thundcr-ctorm. 

And  felt  the  transverse  lightning  linger  warm 

Upon  my  cheek : — and  how  we  often  made 

TreaU  for  each  other,  where  good-will  ootweigli  d 

The  frugal  luxury  of  our  country  cheer. 

As  it  well  might,  were  it  lets  firm  and  clear 
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Thao  ouri  miul  ever  he ;— and  bow  we  tpaii 

A  throud  of  talk  to  hide  iw  from  the  tan 

Of  this  familiar  life,  which  •ecnie  to  be 

Rut  is  not,— or  is  but  quaint  mockery 

Of  all  we  would  believe;  or  eadly  blame 

The  jarrini;  ^'**'  ineiplicahle  frame 

Of  this  wronf>  world  : — and  tl^n  anatomiie 

The  piiriMMcs  and  thou(;hts  of  men  wboae  eyes 

Were  cIommI  in  distant  years; — or  widely  gueia 

The  isMui'  of  the  earth's  f;reat  business, 

When  we  sliall  be  as  we  no  longer  are; 

Like  b.ihhlin(;  fjoasips  safe,  who  bear  tlie  war 

Of  winil».  and  sigh,  hul  tremble  not ;  or  bow 

You  hstenM  to  some  interrupted  (low 

Of  viMon-iry  rhynu'; — in  joy  and  pain 

Struck  from  the  inmost  fountains  of  my  brain, 

With  little  kkill  perlupe; — or  bow  wetou^bC 

Ttio«4-  (ie(*|H.iit  wrils  of  paiftioo  or  of  tboofhc 

Wrou|;hi  \t\  wist*  poets  in  the  waste  of  yeaf^ 

Staining;  the  Kirre«l  waters  with  our  tears; 

^kienrhiii|;  a  thirst  ever  to  be  reoew'd ! 

Or  ho^%  1,  wjkeMt  ladT*.  then  indued 

The  l.in(;u.i(;e  of  a  land  which  oow  b  free. 

And,  winc'd  with  thouf^hts  of  truth  and  m^jeity, 

Flits  round  the  tyrant's  sceptre  like  a  cloud. 

And  burets  the  peophrd  prisons,  and  cries  aloud, 

•  My  name  is  IxTgion  !• — that  ntajesiic  tOD(pie 

W  hich  Cdlderon  over  the  desert  (lunj; 

Of  ages  and  of  nations;  and  which  found 

An  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  with  the  sound 

StartlctI  oblivion ;— thou  wert  then  to  am 

As  is  a  nurse — when  inarticulately 

A  chiUl  would  talk  as  its  grown  partnii  do. 

If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  pursue. 

If  hawks  chase  doves  through  ilie  aerial  way, 

Huntsmen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts  tlietr  prey, 

Wliy  slioukl  not  we  rouse  with  the  spirit's  blaiC 

Out  of  the  forest  of  tlie  patbleas  past 

These  recollected  pleasures  ? 

Yon  are  oow 
In  London,  that  great  sea,  wboae  ebb  and  dow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  tlie  shore 
Vomits  its  wrei'ks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more. 
Yet  in  its  dcpdi  what  treasures!  You  will  tee 

You  will  see  C ;  be  who  siu  obscure 

In  tlie  etcenling  lustre  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mio<l, 

W  hicli,  with  its  own  internal  lustre  blind, 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair— 

A  cloud-encirrlcd  meiror  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eac.le  among  blinking  owls. 

You  will  see  U — t ;  one  of  tlioae  happy  soub 

Which  are  tlie  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 

This  world  would  »mi'll  like  what  it  is— a  tomb  ; 

Who  is,  what  otherk  sceni;— his  room  oo  doubt 

Is  still  adorn'd  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout, 

With  graceful  (lowers,  t^ulefully  placed  about ; 

And  coronals  of  biiy  from  rihand  hung. 

And  brighter  wreatlis  in  neat  disorder  (lung, 

The  gifto  of  iIm;  most  Uram'd  among  some  dosens 

Of  female  friends,  si«k>rs-in-Lw  and  cuusina. 

And  there  is  he  witli  his  eternal  pun\ 

W  hich  beat  tlie  duUeU  brain  for  smiles,  like  dam 


Tbundering  for  mooey  at  a  poelTs  door ; 

Alas!  it  is  oo  uie  to  aay,  •  i  *m  poor!* 

Or  oft  in  graver  mood,  when  be  will  look 

Things  wiser  thao  were  ever  said  in  book. 

Kxcept  in  Slukspeare's  wisest  tendemeas. 

Tou  will  see  H — ,  and  I  cannot  express 

His  virtues,  though  1  know  that  tliey  are  great. 

Because  lie  locks,  then  barricades,  the  gate 

Within  which  titey  inhabit; — of  his  wit 

And  wisdom,  you  'II  cry  out  when  you  are  bit . 

He  n  a  pearl  within  an  oyslcr  shell,  / 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep.     And  there    * 

Is  Englisli  P—  with  his  moiiotain  Fair  */ 

Tuni'd  into  a  Flamingo, — tliat  shy  bird 

That  gleams  i'  tlie  Indian  air.     Have  you  not  heard 

W*hcn  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 

His  licst  friends  hear  no  more  of  him?  but  you 

Will  see  him  and  will  like  him  loo,  I  hope. 

With  tlie  milk-wbile  Snowdouian  Antelope 

Match'd  with  this  caroeleopard ;  bis  fine  wit 

Slakes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ; 

A  strain  too  U-amed  for  a  shallow  age, 

Too  wise  for  selfisli  bigots ;— let  his  pa^ 

Which  charms  tlie  chosen  spirits  of  the  age. 

Fold  itself  up  for  a  serener  dime 

Of  years  to  come,  and  find  its  recompeiue 

in  that  just  etpecuiion.     Wit  and  sense. 

Virtue  and  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 

Make  this  dull  world  a  busioeM  of  delight. 

Are  all  combined  in  II.  S. — «iod  tlieie. 

With  some  eioeptions,  which  I  need  not  lease 

Your  patience  by  deserting  oo,  are  all 

You  and  I  know  in  Loodoo. 

Irecal 
]f y  thoughu  and  bid  you  look  upon  tbe  oifj^L 
As  water  does  a  sponge,  so  thf  oioon^^ 
Fills  the  void,  hollow,  oniveffM  air. 
W'liat  see  yo«7— Cnpavilion'd  heaven  is  fair. 
Whether  the  moon,  into  ber  chamber  gone. 
Leaves  midnight  to  tbe  gplden  surs,  or  wao 
Qimhs  with  diminiali'4>aau  tbe  arare  steep ; 
Or  whether  clouds  td^jfw  tlie  inverse  deep, 
Piloted  by  the  many  WipAviDg  blast. 
And  tbe  rare  sUrs  rush  Arough  them,  dim  and  fast. 
All  this  is  beautiful  in  every  land. 
But  what  see  you  beside  T     A  sliabby  stand 
Of  hackney-coaches— a  brick  house  or  wall, 
Fencing  some  lonely  court,  white  with  llie  scrawl 
Of  our  unhappy  politics;— or  worse— 
A  wretched  woman  reeling  by.  whose  curse 
Mi«'d  with  the  watchman'*,  partner  of  her  trade. 
You  mu«t  accept  in  place  of  serenade — 
I  see  a  cham  of  green  leaves  and  fruit  ^ 

Built  round  dark  cavern*,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  living  stems  who  feeil  them ;  in  whose  bowers 
There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  foMcd  ftowets; 
Beyond,  the  surface  of  the  unsicklcd  corn 
Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air,  and  boma 
In  circles  quaint,  and  evcr-4>hanging  dance. 
Like  wiqyvl  i*At%  tbe  fire-flie«  Oasli  and  glance 
Pile  in  lite  open  mooosbine;  but  each  ooe 
I'ndarilktdark  trn.'S  seems  a  little  sun, 
A  mefeor  umed,  a  fi&'d  sur  gone  astray 
From  tbe  silver  regions  of  the  milky  way. 
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A^  the  Conta^Qo't  song  is  heard, 

Rude,  but  omde  tweet  by  dUtance; — and  a  bird 

Which  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  and  yet 

I  know  none  else  that  ting  to  tweet  at  it 

At  this  late  hour; — and  Uien  all  it  ttill : — 

Now  Italy  or  London,  which  you  will ! 

Next  winter  you  mutt  pata  with  me ;  I  '11  hare 
My  houae  by  that  time  turn'd  into  a  grave 
Of  dead  do^pondence  and  low-thoughted  care. 
And  all  the  dreamt  which  our  iormentort  are. 

Oh  that  H and were  there, 

With  every  thing  belonging  to  them  fair!— 
We  will  hare  books;  Spanith,  Italian,  Greek, 


Though  we  eat  little  fleth  and  drink  no  wine. 

Yet  let  *t  be  merry :  we  *11  have  tea  and  toast ; 

Cuttardt  for  tuppcr,  and  an  endless  host 

Of  iyliabubt  and  jellies  and  mince-piet. 

And  other  such  lady-like  luxuries, — 

Feasting  on  which  we  will  philoNophite. 

And  we  'II  have  firet  out  of  the  Grand  Duke't  wood. 

To  thaw  the  six  weeks'  winter  in  our  blood. 

And  then  we  'II  ulk;— what  shall  we  ulk  about? 

Oh!  there  are  themes  enough  for  many  a  bout 

Of  thought-entangled  descant;— as  to  nerves. 

With  cones  and  parallelograms  and  curves, 

I  've  sworn  to  ttrangle  tlicm  if  once  they  dare 

To  bother  me, — when  you  are  with  me  cherc. 

And  they  thall  never  more  tip  laud'nnm 

From  Helicon  or  Himeros; ' — we  II  come 

And  in  despite  of  **'  and  of  tlie  devil, 

Will  make  our  friendly  philosriphic  revel 

Outlatt  the  leaflett  time;— till  buds  and  floirers 

Warn  the  obscure,  incTitablc  hours 

Sweet  meeting  by  sad  parting  to  renew; — 

■  To-morrow  to  fresh  woodt  and  pastures  new.u 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

PABT  I. 

A  SxRsmvi  Plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  tilver  dew. 
And  it  open'd  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light. 
And  doted  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night 

And  the  Spring  arote  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  every  where; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earlh't  dark  breatt 
Rote  from  tlic  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

Out  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noon-tide  with  love's  sweet  want. 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  IMant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet, 

Arose  from  tlie  ground  with  warm  rain  wet. 

And  their  breath  was  mix'd  with  fresh  odour,  tent 

From  the  turf,  jike  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

*    'IfJLtpOif  froB  wbieb  U10  rim  Himara  wu  named,  U, 
aOB«  tlilht  sbade  of  diffaraaca,  a  •Tnooyma  of  Love. 


Then  the  pied  wind-flowert  and  the  tulip  tall. 
And  Dardai,  the  fairett  amoB|f  them  all. 
Who  gaxe  on  their  eyet  in  the  •tream's  recess. 
Till  Ihey  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliseat ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  rale. 
Whom  youth  maket  so  fair  and  pasaion  to  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bella  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  greeo ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal 
Of  music  to  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the 
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And  the  rote  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveird  the  depUi  of  her  plowing  breast. 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  toul  of  her  beauty  and  lore  lay  bare  : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
At  a  Menad,  its  moonlighl-colour'd  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  ttar,  which  it  its  eye, 
Gaxed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  foint,  and  the  aweet  tuberose,* 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows  ;  .  ^ 

And  all  rare  blossomt  from  every  clime  ^ 

Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  primeT 

And  on  the  ttream  whose  inconstant  boaom 

Wat  prankt  under  bought  of  embowering  blotanm,        < 

With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 

Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue,  1 

Braid  water-lilies  lay  tremulously. 
And  starry  river-buds  glimmer'd  by,  , 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 
Willi  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance.  { 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss,  j 

Which  led  through  tlie  garden  along  and  across,  , 

Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  brceie. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 
And  flowrett  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too. 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  mutt  awaken  it). 

When  Heaven't  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them. 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  itt  neighbour  shed. 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear, 
Wrapp'd  and  fiU'd  by  their  mutual  atmoq>here. 
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But  the  SensitiTc  Plant  which  could  give  small  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaJF  to  the  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  giver— 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful  1 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  tliey  bear  afar; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide. 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide. 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move^  ji  weeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  (he  ScnMlive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  deliglit,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep. 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drown'd 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
WMioHc  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness; 

(Only  over  liead  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail. 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mix'd  with  the  dreams  of  tlie  Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  tlie  favourite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

PABT  II. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place, 

An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 

Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream. 

Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 
Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind 
Which,  dilating,  liad  moulded  her  mien  and  motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  oeean. 


Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even :  * 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven. 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks  forth, 
Laugh'd  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Earth! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race, 
Rut  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 
Told,  whilst  the  mom  kiss'd  the  sleep  from  her  eyes. 
That  her  dreams  were  less  sltunber  than  Pftradise; 

• 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 

liad  deserted  heaven  while  tlic  stars  were  awake. 

As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were, 

Though  the  veil  of  daylight  conceal'd  him  from  her. 

Her  step  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast. 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep. 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  fuel ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beam; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  tlie  thunder  slkowers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands, 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  ozier  bands; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants,  she 
Coidd  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms. 
And  things  of  obscene  ud  nnlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof. 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof. 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  full. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris. 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths  that  kiss 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did  &lie 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  many  an  antenatal  tomb, 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odoroiu  cedar  bark. 

This  faiirest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thiu  moved  through  tlie  garden  ministering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  tide, 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  look'd  brown— she  died ! 
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FAIT  111. 

Three  days  the  flowen  of  the  girden  fstir. 
Like  stars  wlien  the  moon  is  awaken 'd,  weroi 
Or  the  waves  of  Bai«.  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  tlirough  the  smoke  of  Vesuriim. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  rhaunt, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  lieary  and  slow. 
And  tb«  sobs  of  the  mourners  deep  and  low; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  naotions  of  passing  death. 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  cofdn  plank ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass. 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  foul. 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  sool  ; 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flow'd. 
And  firoat  in  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode. 
Though  the  nooinday  sun  look'd  clear  and  bright, 
Hocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night 

The  rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  now, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dyin(;  man. 

And  Indi.in  plants,  of  srt-nt  and  hue 
The  »we«r(eM  lint  ever  wen*  fed  on  dew, 
Leaf  aftor  Ifaf,  tl;iv  after  day, 
Were  ma»'d  into  the  common  clav. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  an«l  i;rev.  and  red, 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead, 
Like  troops  of  (ghosts  on  the  dry  win«l  past ; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 

And  the  i^usty  winds  waked  the  win{*ed  seeds. 
Out  of  their  birlh-plare  of  uj;ly  weeds. 
Till  tiiey  clunf;  round  many  a  sweet  (lower's  stem, 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  whicli  thev  were  set: 
And  the  eddies  «lrove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  ilid  liiose  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  rame  down,  and  the  broken  stalks. 
Were  bent  and  tanj^lrd  across  the  -a  a  Iks; 
And  t!ie  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  howers 
Mass*d  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  an«i  the  snow. 

All  loalhlie>t  weeils  hetjan  to  prow, 

Whasc  coarse  leaves  were  splasli'd  with  many  a  speck, 

Like  the  water-snake's  bellv  and  the  load's  back. 


And  thitlki,  and  nettlea,  and  dnmaln 
And  iha  4ock,  and  henbane,  and  haailock 
Scmoh'd  one  Ms  long  and  boUow  abank. 
And  adfled  the  air  till  ibe  dead  wind 


And  planta,  at  whose  names  the  Terae  feds  loath, 
Fiird  the  place  with  a  monstrous  uodeigiuwih. 
Prickly,  and  palpous,  and  bibtering,  and  blue, 
Lind,  and  starr* d  with  a  lurid  dew. 


And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  UMMild, 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  coM ; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  aninaated ! 

Their  mass  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake. 
Till  the  thick  sulk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake ; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  bigb. 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds  >nd  filth,  a  leprous  scam, 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dunab. 
And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Damn'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water-anaka 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still. 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill : 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  tbcj  were  fdc. 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  couki  hmU. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noon-day 
Unseen;  every  branch  on  which  tli^  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  bum*d  and  bit. 

The  5)ensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid, 
Wq>t,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  foldetl  leaves,  which  lojjether  grew. 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  fro/en  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn  ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore, 
As  blooil  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came  :  the  win<l  was  his  whip  : 
[  One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip  : 
He  had  torn  the  caLiracts  from  the  hills 
And  ihcy  clank'd  at  his  girdle  like  manacles ; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound  ; 
lie  came,  fiercely  dri\en  in  his  chariot-throne 
i  By  the  tenfold  blast*  of  the  arctic  /one. 

i  Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living  death 
Fl«*d  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Ttic-ir  decay  and  sudden  tli{;lit  from  frost 
Was  l>ut  like  the  vanishiui;  of  a  ghost! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want . 
[  The  binis  dropp'd  stiff  from  the  frozen  air, 
1  And  were  caught  ia  the  branches  naked  and  Uatc. 
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e  came  down  a  thawing  rain, 

ull  drops  frose  on  the  boughs  again, 

re  steam'd  up  a  freexing  dew 

)  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew ; 

rthern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
alf  (hat  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out, 
e  bouglis  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and  stiff, 
»p'd  tlicm  off  with  his  rigid  griff. 

nter  had  gone  and  spri  ng  came  back, 
ilive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck; 
mandrakes,  and  toad  stools,  and  docks,  and 
darnels, 
the  dead  from  their  ruin'd  chamels. 

CONCLUSION. 

the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
ithin  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
It  ward  form  had  known  decay, 
this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

(hat  lady's  gentle  mind, 
r  widi  the  form  combined 
-a(ter'd  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
dness,  where  it  left  delight, 

t  guess;  bu(  in  (his  life 
ignorance,  and  strife, 
xliing  is,  but  all  tilings  seem, 
lie  shadows  of  the  dream, 

>des(  creed,  and  yet 
If  one  considers  it, 
hat  death  itself  must  be, 
he  rest,  a  mockery. 

len  sweet,  that  lady  fair,  «. 

wee(  shapes  and  odours  there, 

riave  never  pass'd  away : 

't  is  ours,  are  changed  ;  not  they. 

and  beauty,  and  delight, 
10  death  nor  change  :  their  might 
ur  organs,  which  endure 
being  themselves  obscure. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  SEA. 

:crrnr  of  tempest.     The  rags  of  the  sail 
rrin{;  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale : 
stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain  is  driven, 
1  lijjlilning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  from  heaven, 
lie  black  (runks  of  (he  wa(er-spouts  i^in, 
I,  as  if  heaven  was  mining  in, 
ey  Rceni'd  (o  sustain  with  their  terrible  mass 
n  had  sunk  from  beneath  them  :  (hey  pass 
raves  in  (he  deep  with  an  earthquake  of  sound, 
/aves  and  (he  thunders,  made  silent  around, 
wind  to  its  echo.     The  vessel,  now  toss'd 
(he  low-trailing  rack  of  tlie  tempest,  is  lost 
ris  of  the  thunder-cloud :  now  down  the  sweep 
□d-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the  deep 
ind  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale 
pths  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by  the  gale. 


Dim  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  about; 

While  the  surf,  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  rout 

Of  death-ttames,  like  whirlpools  of  fire-flowing  iron, 

With  splendour  and  terror  the  black  ship  environ ; 

Or  like  sulphur-flakes  hurl'd  from  a  mine  of  pale  fire. 

In  fountains  spout  o'er  it.     In  many  a  spire 

The  pyramid-billows,  with  white  points  of  brine. 

In  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly  shine. 

As  piercing  the  sky  from  the  floor  of  the  sea. 

The  g^eat  ship  seems  splitting !  it  cracks  as  a  tree. 

While  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere  the  blast 

Of  the  whirlwind  that  stript  it  of  branches  has  past. 

The  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  raining  from  heaven 

Ilave  shatterd  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black  and  riven. 

The  chinks  suck  destruction.    The  heavy  dead  hulk 

On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk. 

Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hung'ring  to  fold 

Its  corruption  around  it.     Meanwhile,  from  the  hold. 

One  deck  is  burst  up  from  the  waters  below. 

And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breeies  blow 

O'er  the  Ukes  of  the  desert!  Who  sit  on  the  other? 

Is  that  all  the  crew  that  lie  burying  each  other, 

Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  tlie  foremast  T  Are  those 

Twin  tigers,  who  burst,  when  the  waters  arose. 

In  (he  agony  of  (error,  their  chains  in  the  bold 

(What  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then  made  them 

bold); 
Who  crouch,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven,  like  a  crank. 
The  deep  grip  of  tlieir  claws  through  the  vibrating  plank? 
Are  these  all  ?  Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  lain 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain. 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at  noon, 
And  there  seem'd  ta  be  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
Till  a  lead-colour'd  fog  gather'd  up  from  the  deep. 
Whose  breath  was  quick  pestilence;  then,  the  cold  sleep 
Crept,  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  a  thick  field  of 

com. 
O'er  the  populous  vessel.     And  even  and  mom, 
With  their  hammocks  for  coffins  the  seamen  aghast 
Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades  cast 
Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  aboire  and  around, 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave-clothes 

unbound, 
And  were  glu(ted  like  Jews  with  this  maona  rain'd  down 
From  God  on  (heir  wilderness.    One  after  one 
The  mariners  died ;  on  the  eve  of  this  day, 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array. 
But  seven  remain'd.    Six  the  thunder  had  smitten. 
And  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time  has 

writ(en 
Uis  scorn  of  the  embalmer;  the  seventh,  from  tlie  deck 
An  oak  splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and  his  back, 
And  hung  out  (o  (he  (empest,  a  wreck  on  the  wreck. 
No  more  ?  At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 
Than  heaven,  when,  unbinding  its  star-braided  hair, 
I(  sinks  wi(h  (he  sun  on  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
She  clasps  a  bright  child  on  her  upgather'd  knee, 
It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mix'd  thunder 
Of  (he  air  and  (he  sea,  wi(h  desire  and  with  wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigers  to  rise  and  come  near. 
It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  the  radiance  of 

fear 
Is  outshining  the  melaors;  its  bosom  beats  high. 
The  heart-fire  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye ; 
Whilst  itt  mothei^s  is  lustreless.    >  Smile  not,  my  child. 
But  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly,  and  so  be  beguiled 
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OF  the  pang  that  awaits  us,  whaterer  that  be. 
So  dreadful  since  thou  must  divide  it  with  roe ! 
Dream,  sleep!  This  pale  bosom,  thy  cradle  and  bed, 
Will  it  rock  tliee  not,  in^nt?  T  is  beating  with  dread! 
Alas!  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are  we. 
That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer  may  be? 
What!  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee oo  more! 
To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before? 
Not  to  touch  those  sweet  hands?  Not  to  look  on  those 

eyes, 
Those  lips,  and  th«t  hair,  all  that'smiling  disguise 
Thou  yet  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which  I,  day  by  day. 
Have  so  long  call'd  my  child,  but  which  now  fades  away 
Like  a  rainbow,  and  I  the  fallen  shower?*  Lo!  the  ship 
Is  settling,  it  topples,  the  leeward  ports  dip  ; 
The  tigers  leap  up  when  they  feel  the  slow  brine 
Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  tltem ;  hair,  cars,  limbs,  and 

eyne. 
Stand  rigid  with  horror;  a  loud,  long,  hoarse  cry 
Burst  at  once  from  their  ritals  tremendously. 
And  't  is  borne  down  the  mountainous  vale  of  the  wave, 
Rebounding,  like  thunder,  from  crag  to  cave, 
Mix'd  with  the  clash  of  the  lashing  rain. 
Hurried  on  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane : 
The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  and  past  on 
By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  eastern  sun. 
Transversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the  storm; 
As  an  arrowy  serpent,  pursuing  the  form 
Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  brakes  of  the  waste. 
Black  as  a  cormorant  the  sc^^aming  blast. 
Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean,  past, 
Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  vci^e  of  the  world 
Which,  based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  upcurl'd. 
Like  columns  and  walls  did  surround  and  sustain 
The  dome  of  the  tempest;  it  rent  them  in  twain, 
As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  mountainous  crag  : 
And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and  rag. 
Like  the  stones  of  a  ternple  ere  earthquake  has  past. 
Like  the  dust  of  its  full,  on  the  whirlwind  are  cast ; 
They  are  scatter'd  like  foam  on  the  torrent;  and  where 
The  wind  has  burst  out  through  the  chasm,  from  t^ieair 
Of  clear  morning,  the  beams  of  the  sunrise  flow  in, 
Unimpeded,  keen,  golden,  and  crystalline, 
[tanded  armies  of  light  and  of  air;  at  one  gate 
They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate. 
And  that  breach  in  the  tempest  is  widening  away, 
And  the  caverns  of  cloud  are  torn  up  by  the  day. 
And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary  wings, 
Lull'd  by  the  motion  and  mnrmurings, 
And  the  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking  sea, 
And  over  head  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see. 
The  wrecks  of  the  tempest,  like  vapours  of  gold, 
Are  consuming  in  sun-rise.     The  heap'd  waves  behold 
The  deep  calm  of  blue  heaven  dilating  above. 
And,  like  passions  made  still  by  the  presence  of  Love, 
Beneath  the  clear  surface  reflecting  it  slide 
Tremulous  with  soft  influence  ;  extending  its  tide 
From  the  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mountain  and  isle, 
Uound  sea-birds  and  wrecks,  paved  with  heaven  s  axure 

smile. 
The  wide  world  of  waters  is  vibrating.     Where 
Is  tlie  ship  ?  On  the  verge  of  the  wave  where  it  lay 
One  tiger  is  mingh?d  in  ghastly  affray 
With  a  sea-snake.  The  foam  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  sun-bows;  the  jar,  and   the 

rattle 
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Of  solid  bones  crush'd  by  the  iofiaite 
Of  the  snake's  adam.tntine  ▼olumiDoai 
And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts  and 
Where  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  the  i 
Swo^en  with  rage,  strength,  and  effort;  the  v 

the  splash 
As  of  some  hideous  engine  whose  brazen  teeth 
The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder!  the 
And  hissings  crawl  fast  o'er  tlie  smooth  ocean- 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede.     Near  this  comn 
A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  blue  ocean. 
The  fin-winged  tomb  of  tlie  victor.     Hie  other 
Is  winning  his  way  from  tlie  fate  oF  his  brother 
To  his  own  with  the  speed  of  dnpair.     Lo!  a  1 
Advances ;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impulse  of  I 
Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  the  brine  foams.     At  fin 
Three  marksmen  stand  levelliog.     Hot  bnllett  1 
In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  hears  him 
To  his  refuge  and  ruin.     One  fragment  alooc^ 
'T  is  dwindling  and  sinkinQ,  *t  is  now  almost  g 
Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  p<H»rs  out  of  the  sea. 
With  h«r  left  hand  she  grasps  it  impetuously. 
With  her  right  she  sustains  her  fair  infisnL  Deati 
Love,  Beauty,  are  mix'd  in  the  atmosphere. 
Which  trembles  and  bums  with  the  ^rvonr  of  t 
Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  and  hei 
Like  a  meteor  of  light  o*er  the  waters!  her  chiL 
Is  yet  smiling,  and  playing,  and  murmuring;  s 
The  false  deep  ere  the  storm.  Like  a  nster  and  I 
The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  on  eadi  odu 
Whilst 


ODE  TO  HEAVEN. 

CnORUS  OP  SPIRITS. 
FIRST  SPiaiT. 

P^4Ci-B00F  of  cloudless  nights! 
Paradise  of  golden  lights  ! 

Deep,  immeasurable,  vast. 
Which  art  now,  and  which  wcrl  then  I 

Of  the  present  and  the  past. 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home. 

Ever-canopying  dome. 

Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  come  ! 

Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee 
Earth,  and  all  earth's  company; 

Living  globes  which  ever  throng 
Thy  deep  chasms  and  wildernesses  * 

And  green  worlds  that  glide  along; 
And  swift  stars  with  flashing  tresses - 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  and  bright. 

And  mighty  suns  beyond  the  night. 

Atoms  of  intensest  light. 

Even  thy  name  is  as  a  god. 
Heaven !  for  thou  art  the  abode 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glass 
Wherein  man  his  nature  sees. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  bended  kneesw 

Tlieir  unrematning  gods  and  they 

Like  a  river  roll  away: 

Thou  remainest  such  alway. 
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SIGOIID  SPIBIT. 

Thou  art  but  the  mind's  firet  chambert 
Round  which  its  young  fancies  clamber, 

Like  weak  insects  in  a  cave, 
Lighted  up  by  stalactites ; 

But  the  portal  of  (he  grave. 
Where  a  world  of  new  delights 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noon-day  gleam 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream ! 

THIRD  SPIIIT. 

Peace !  the  abyss  is  wreath'd  with  scorn 
At  your  presumption,  atom-bom ! 

What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 
Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit  7 

What  are  suns  and  spheres  which  flee 
With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 

Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part  ? 

Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 

Drives  through  thinnest  veins.     Depart ! 

What  is  heaven  7  a  globe  of  dew, 
Filling  in  the  rooming  new 

Some  eyed  flower,  whose  young  leaves  waken 
On  an  unimagined  world: 

Constellated  suns  unshaken. 
Orbits  measurdess,  are  furl'd 

In  that  frail  and  fading  sphere. 

With  ten  millions  gather'il  there, 

To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 


ODE  TO  TOE  WEST  \VIND.« 

L 
)  WILD  West-wind !  thou  breath  of  Auiumn'sjMbiS ' 
'hou,  from  who9e  unseen  presence  the  leavet  Aifed 
kre  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

fellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
*estilence-8tricken  multitudes:  O,  thou, 
IVho  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  tliey  lie  cold  and  low, 
ilach  like  a  cor|)se  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

ler  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
lYith  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill : 

SVild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where ; 
>estroycr  and  preserver;  hear,  O,  hear! 

'  This  poem  tfAt  oonGeiTed  aad  chiefly  written  la  a  wood  tbat 
kirt*  ib«i  Arno.  near  Florence,  and  on  a  day  when  thai  toapoatnon* 
vind.  wboM  leaiperatare  it  at  oDoe  mild  and  aalantlng,  was  eoU 
ecting  the  vapoar*  which  poor  down  the  aatnianal  ralna.  They 
)«can,  at  I  foretaw.  at  tantet  with  a  violent  tempoat  of  hall  and 
ain.  attended  by  that  magnificent  thander  and  lightaini  poeallar 
o  the  Citaiptne  region*. 

The  phenomenon  alloded  to  at  the  oondntion  of  the  tbifd  ttaata 
twell  known  to  nataralittt.  The  Togrtation  at  tha  boUOM  af  the 
«a.  of  rirera,  and  of  laket,  tympathitet  with  that  of  the  land  fa  the 
*Jbanee  of  teaaont,  aad  it  oonteqaently  lalnaaead  by  tho  wlada 
which  announce  it. 


IL 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  sleep  sky's  commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  arc  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Hsnad,  even  from  the  dim  vei^ 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  lenith'a  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  wbkh  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  O,  hear ! 

III. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  by, 
Lull'd  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  ble  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  vrithin  the  wave's  intcnser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !  Thou, 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  tkemselves  into  chasms,  while  far  bdow 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:  O,  hear! 

IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  b«ar ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable!    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seem*d  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  Hfe!    I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leares  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 


V 
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Will  lake  from  both  a  deep,  aulumnal  lone. 
Sweet  though  in  tadncn.     Be  thou,  ipiril  fierce. 
My  spirit !   Be  thou  me,  impeluoM  oaa  I 

Drive  my  dead  ihoughit  over  the  unirerte 
Like  witber'd  leaves,  to  quickea  a  new  birth ! 
Aud,  by  the  incaulaiiou  of  ihk  verse. 

Scalier,  as  from  ao  unextin^ish'd  hearth 
Ashen  and  sparks,  asy  words  among  raaokind! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  uaawakes'd  earA 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !  O,  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 


AN  ODE, 

WBITTE?!,  OCTOBKR,  1819,  BEFORE  THE  SPA2IIARDS 
HAD  RECOVERED  THEIR  LIBERTY. 

AsisK,  arise,  arise ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  je  bread; 

Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dsad,  the  dead. 
MThat  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay? 
Your  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were  they; 
Who  said  they  were  slain  on  the  battle  day? 

Awaken,  awaken,  awaken! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom  foes; 

Be  (he  cold  chains  shaken 
To  die  dose  where  your  kindred  repose,  repose: 
Their  bone*  in  the  f^rave  will  start  and  move. 
When  they  lie.ir  the  Toire*  of  ihose  they  lov**, 
Most  loud  in  the  holv  combat  ahove. 

Wave,  wave  hiph  the  banner  ! 
When  freedom  is  riiiing  to  conquest  bv : 

ThoU|;h  tlie  sldves  that  f.in  her 
Be  famine  and  toil,  givini*  u^h  fur  &i(>h. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  cor, 
!  Lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war, 

t    But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  arc. 

I 

I 

I 

Glory,  Rlonr,  glory, 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffer'd  and  done! 

Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  tliat  which  ye  sliaU  have  won. 
Conquerors  have  ronquer'd  their  foe*  alone, 
Who*e  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  overthrown; 
Ride  ye.  more  virtorion«i,  over  your  owti. 

r»ind,  bind  rvc^ry  brow 
With  crownnis  of  \ioU-t,  ivv,  and  pine: 

Hide  the  blond-stain*,  now 
I  With  hui'S  which  sweet  nature  has  made  divine: 

[   (ireen  strength,  a7ure  hoj»e,  and  etf^rnity: 
i   But  let  not  the  p,\nsy  among  ihim  ho; 
J   Ye  were  injurc^l,  and  that  means  mcm<»ry. 


OOE  TDUBEITT. 


T««. 


lOMStkai 


I. 
A  Obotioos  peo|^  ribrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  Liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o' 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleam'd.    My  sou!  spum'd  the  chains  olF  its  dismay. 
And,  in  the  rapid  pinmes  of  anog. 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  straog ; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  aorning  cloadi 
Hovering  in  verse  o*er  im  aceostom'd  ^nji 

Till  from  its  scation  in  the  heaven  €»i 

The  Spirit's  whirivrind  rapt  it,  and  tiie  ray 

Of  tlie  remotest  sphere  of  tiring  Aaoie 

Which  paves  the  void  waalrom  bchtDd  it  Hang, 

As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  there 

A  voice  out  of  the  deep :  I  vrill  racoid  the 


n. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenesi  lUon  apran^  Ibnh 

The  burning  stars  of.dic  ahyaa  wen  hnrfd 

Into  the  depths  of  heaven.    The  dadnl  anrtli, 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  iu  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air: 
But  this  divinesi  universe 
Was  yet  a  cbaoa  and  a  cnra% 
For  thou  wert  not :  but  power  from  wont 
worse. 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  vras  kindled  there. 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms. 
And  then-  was  war  among  them,  and  desputir 

Within  them,  ragint;  without  truce  or  lemn 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 

iiroan'd,  for  beasts  warr'd  on  beasta,  and  w 

worms. 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  belt  of  sti 


oa 


HI. 
Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  mnliiplied 

Mis  generations  under  tl>e  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  throne :  pabce  aud  pyramid. 

Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming  mduon. 
Were,  as  to  mounuin-vrolves  their  ragged  caves. 
This  human  living  mullitiule 
Was  Mvage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rude. 
For  thou  wert  not;  but  o'er  the  populous  solitude. 
Like  one  h«'rce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves. 

Hung  tyranny;  beneath,  wte  deitiod 
The  sister-p«?st,  con^;regator  of  slaves; 
Into  the  shadow  of  lier  pinions  wide. 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood. 
Till  wiiii  the  stain  their  inmost souU  are  dved. 
Drove  thea.s|onish'd  herds  of  men  from  every  side. 

IV 

The  noddinj;  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 

And  olou4l4ike  mountains,  and  dividuoua  wavcn 

Of  Grce<  o,  bask'd  glorious  in  the  open  smiU-s 

of  fa\oiu-ing  heaven  ;  from  their  enchanted  caves 
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Prophetic  eclioet  fiuiif  itm  adbdy 
Ob  iKe  unapprtheiift  wild* 
Tlie  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  ould. 
Grew  nvaf^eyet,  to  hmnun  bm  ■nreconcilad; 
And,  like  unfolded  flower*  beneath  the  wa, 

Like  the  roan'*  thought  dark  in  the  infiint'a  brain, 
Like  au(;ht  that  it  which  wrapt  wliat  it  to  be. 
Art's  deathlcaa  dreanu  lay  veil'd  by  maay  a  voia 
Of  Parian  atone;  and  yet  a  ipeechleaa  child, 

Vene  murmnr'd,  and  PhiloMtphy  did  Mrain 
Her  lidleia  eyea  for  thee ;  when  o'er  the  ^ean  main 

V. 

Athena  aroae  :  a  rily  ioch  aa  viaioa 

Build*  frcMn  the  purple  en^  and  ailfar  mw— 
Of  bjittleoienied  rlood,  aa  in  deriaion 

Of  kinf^lieKt  maionry :  the  ocean-Aoon 
Pave  it ;  the  evening  aky  paviiiona  it ; 
Ita  iwrtalii  are  inhabiled 
By  thunder-aooad  winda,  mth  band 
Within  its  cloudy  winya  with  sun-fire  gariandnd, 
A  divine  work !  Athens  diviner  yet 

Ifleam'd  with  its  crest  of  I'tlnnif,  on  the  wilt 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diasMnd,  set; 
For  thou  vrert,  aad  ihiMe  nll-crenlive  akill 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  Meraal  imA 
In  ouirhle  immortality,  tliat  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  oracle. 

Vi. 
Within  the  surface  of  Time'a  fleeting  rivsr 

In  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

Ic  tremhlea,  but  it  cannot  pam  away! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  safai 

With  an  earth-awakening  blatt 
Through  the  caverns  of  tlie  pail; 
Religion  veiU  her  eyes;  Oppreaiioii  ahrinka i 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  low,  and' 

Which  soars  where  Eipaclatioa  Bev«r  flew. 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder  f 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  siraann,  and  dew ; 
Ooe  sun  illumines  heaven;  one  spirit  vail 
Witit  life  and  love  makes  chaoa  ever  new, 
Aa  A  then*  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  renew. 

VII. 
Then  Rome  was.  and  frocn  thy  deep  boaoni  fasrasc. 

Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmann  Maenad,* 
hhc  drew  the  milk  of  grrainms,  though  thy  dearasC 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unwean'd; 
And  many  a  deed  of  terhhie  upHghtnesa 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified; 
And  in  chy  smile,  and  by  thy  side. 
Saintly  (^amillus  lived,  and  firm  AtiUus  died. 

Bui  when  tears  stain'd  thy  mlw  of  vestal  whiteneaa. 
And  gold  proph.tned  thv  capitolian  throne. 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  s|i«rit-winged  lightncM, 
The  srmle  of  the  tyrants :  tliey  sunk  protte 
SUvrs  of  one  tyrant.  Palatinus  Mgli'd 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song ;  that  moa 
Thou  didst  dcLy  to  hear,  lamenting  to  disown. 


vni. 

From  what  HyrcaMs  glen  or  froam  hill. 
Or  piny  promaMory  of  the  Arctic  nuia. 
Or  utmost  iriet  inaccessible. 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign. 
Teaching  the  vroods  and  vraves,  and  desert  rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  nm. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  subUmeat  lore  which  man  had  dand  ■nlwra  f 
For  neither  4idsc  ihoa  watch  the  wiand  Aocka 

Of  the  SoaM*a  draama,  nor  hanm  the  Dniid*a  daap. 
What  if  ilie  tears  rain'd  through  thy  •hatter'd  locka 
Were  quickly  dried  ?  for  thou  didst  groMi,  wot  weep. 
When  from  iu  sea  of  deatli  to  kill  and  buni. 
The  tialilean  seipcnt  farth  did  creep. 
And  Buda  thy  ararld  an 

IX. 

A  thousand  years  the  Farth  cried.  Where  art  thou  .* 

And  then  thaahadow  of  thy  conuDg  f«n 
On  Saaon  Alfred's  olive-cinctnred  brow  : 

And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel. 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep, 
Aroae  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  lempcatnous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown'd 
je»ty; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep. 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam. 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep. 

Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck  dnnb 
Dissonant  arm*;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die. 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  bone 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heavcn'a  evcrlaating  dome 


Thou  huntress  awiflflr  than  the  Moon !  tbau  lanar 

Of  the  world's  wolvca!  tlioa  bearer  of  ibe  qttivcr, 
Whoae  sunlike  shafts  pierce  lempeal-winged  Error, 
As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  tlicy  dissever 
In  tlie  calm  regiuos  of  the  orient  day ! 

Luther  canght  thy  wakening  glance  : 
Like  lightning,  from  his  IcsMlen  lance 
Reflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay; 

Aad  England's  propliets  liail'd  thee  aa  their 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pam  away. 
Though  it  must  How  for  evnr:  not  unseen 
Before  the  spint-sighcrd  countenance 
Of  Mdloo  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  wliuae  night  be  saw,  with  a  d^led 

\l. 

The  eager  hours  and  univ^ucUnt  yean 

As  on  a  dawn-illnmined  mountain  stood. 
Trampling  to  silence  their  load  hopes  and  frnr^ 
Dtaikening  each  other  with  ilietr  multiinde, 
;  And  crii-d  aloud.  LilnTiy!    Imlignalion 
Answer'd  Piiy  from  licr  ta«r; 
Death  grvw  |ulr  a  ithw  tlur  grave. 
And  desolation  hof»ld  to  llie  dc»trwtfr.  Save! 
j      Wlirn  like  hra%en'%  sun,  girt  by  tlie  eihaUtion 
'  Of  its  own  gkirioM  light,  thou  didsl  anse, 

i      Chasing  thy  foea  from  nat»on  unto  naiian 

i 
I 


like 


IMifdBflMd 


Undtr  Um  liclitaui|«  of  ikmt  iwliimliar  cya^ 


of  wrdi !  wliBl  •ptlb  could  pan  iWe  iImb, 
Ib  onoMai  odipter  A  tboMuid  yean, 
Brad  firoa  dw  tUmo  of  doip  opprcMMwlB  dan, 

Dyod  aU  ihy  Bfoid  Hiht  with  blood  and  tMn» 
TUI  Iky  awHi  ttvi  coaU  wmp  tka  ttam  away. 
How  lika  BaecbaBals  of  Uotd 

ntwi  tlw'a  acipiwd  tiawt,  and  MIyt  nteidbf«od! 
WImd  oiM,  Uka  iheas,  Imt  a^lUMr  fttf  tlMB  thay, 

J^  Aaaick  of  tbina  own  kawildciM  powaim 
ftoia :  amiat  ninglod  n  obaenrB  amy, 

doada  with  doiidi,  darkeniaf  tlie  «cnd 


lifkdN 
itdartilwMHky^ 
^fkiA  «Hk  tarii  »  Mkbia,  Tii  CM  kJM 


BihailiftfiwI; 


;?f  - . 


Ha,bythapait 
ima'doad,  but  uafarfoiia 
Wboaa  gboM  aeare  victor  kingi  in  tbeir  aaenirai 
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■banotedrdofoldr 
H  wilb  to  tbrilUuf  iboadcr 
andibieold 
by  iii  reply  an  dovan  in  ■— dwr : 
dM  lit  wavn  evvry  iEolhB  Ua 
Ffom  Piibecasa  to  Nnt 
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Tbaycry,  todia,  yabunpaof  baavauMMpeodfldo'crnt. 
Her  cbaina  afo  ibraads  of  gold,  tbc  noad  but  tmila 

And  ibay  diMohe;  bat  Spain's  were  links  of  stad, 
ItU  bit  lo  dust  by  Tirtue's  kemest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  dmiiny !  appeal 
To  the  eCemsl  years  enthroiitnl  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  from  a  seal, 
All  ye  have  thought  and  doue !  Time  cannot  dare  con- 
ceal. 


XIV. 
Tomb  of  Arminius!  render  up  thy  dead, 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  staff, 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph, 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  tmlk's  mysterious  wine. 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope?  thou  art  already  free! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 

And  glorious  world!  thou  flowery  wilderness! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation,  clotlicd  with  loveliness, 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert!  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  tlieir  dens  thy  sacred  pala 

XV. 

O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  •  "  •  into  the  dust !  or  write  it  there, 

So  that  thb  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 

Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard  : 


FiMBvbkMhkedjI 
Waraairipiofihdr*h 

TiU  is  «nMkaUa»  of  falM 
Thty  Hand  baffm  *dr  Loid» 

Xffi. 
■Be  wbo  laofbt  nan  to  vaaqnUi  i 

Can  btl^inain  tiw  cradle —d 
Gnma'dbiMtbaKiiVofLih.    O 

IfonbkownbifbwiUa    " 

Be  bat  aubrooed  tbe  • 

Wbat  if  eartb  can  cbrthe  and 

Amplest  millions  at  tbeir  need. 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  tbe  tree  within  ibe 
Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercesMr 

Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne, 
Cbedu  tbe  great  mother  stooping  to 

And  cries  :  Give  me,  thy  child,  dominion 
Over  all  height  and  depth  ?  if  Life  can  breed 
New  vrants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and  gnaa 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thouaandfbid  for  one. 

XVIIf. 
Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cnve 

Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  moming-atar 
Beckons  tbe  San  from  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.    I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flanie; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not, 
Bulers  of  eternal  thought. 
To  judge  with  solemn  truth,  life's  ill-apportian'd  lot? 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  tbe  Fane 

Of  what  bas  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be ! 
O,  Liberty!  if  sueh  conld  be  thy  name 

Wert  thou  diigoin'd  from  these,  or  they  from  ibee  • 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought 

By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  tears?  The  solemn  baimony 

XIX. 

Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  nnging 
To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn ; 
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Tlien,  as  a  wild  swan,  when  MibUmely  winging 
Its  path  athwart  the  thunder-smoke  of  dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the-heary  sounding  plain, 
When  the  boh  has  pierced  its  brain ; 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburtben'd  of  their  rain ; 
As  a  for  taper  fades  with  fading  night, 
As  a  brief  insect  dies  witli  dying  day, 
lly  song,  its  pbioDS  disarray'd  of  might, 
Droop*d ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain. 
As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
Hiss  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their  tempestuoiu  play. 


ODE  TO  NAPLES.' 

■PODS   I.   St. 

I  STOOD  within  the  city  djainterr^d ;  ' 

And  heard  the  aulumnal  leaves  like  light  liitalfalls 
Of  spiriu  passing  through  the  streets;  and  beard 

The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 
Thrill  through  those  roofleM,hall!i  ; 
The  oracular  thunder  penetnidng  shook 

The  listening  soul  in  my  suspended  blood; 
I  felt  tlial  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  ^oka 

I  felt,  but  heard  not :— through  white  columns  glow'd 
The  isle-sustaining  Ocean  flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of  asure: 

Around  me  gleam'd  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
Of  whose  pure  beauty.  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 

Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  made  erasure ; 
But  every  hving  lineament  was  clear 
As  in  the  sculptor's  thought ;  and  there 
The  wreathes  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine. 

Like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded  snow, 

Seem'd  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  cryfttul  Mience  of  the  air 

Weigh'd  on  their  life;  even  as  the  Power  divine, 

Which  then  lull'd  all  tilings,  brooded  upon  mine. 

CPODE  II.  se. 


Then  gentle  winds  •>•!•«, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  .4^lian  sound  and  mountain  odour  keen ; 
And  where  the  Baian  ocean 
Welters  with  air-like  motion. 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  green, 
Moving  tlie  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  oaves. 
Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmosphere 
Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm. 
It  bore  me  like  an  Angel,  o'er  the  waves 

Of  sunlight,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm; 
I  sail'd,  where  ever  flows 
Under  tlie  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion, 

*  Tbe  Author  bu  ooanected  iMay  rcoolledioos  of  hli  vl»it  to 
Ponpeii  and  Baic  with  the  enihntUtm  excited  by  the  iaielllgeaoe 
of  tha  prodanatioo  oft  Coa*Ut«tloaai  GoreniBeal  ai  Naplaa.  ThU 
hat  ffivea  a  liage  of  pictareaqae  and  deacrlptive  iaa^ry  to  the 
latrodociory  Epodea  which  de,iiaare  these  aoeeea,  aad  aone  of  iho 
nejettic  feeliofjt  peraaaeatiy  ooaaeeted  with  iho  aceae  of  thic  aal- 
matiaf*  eveat. — Autkor't  Nut*. 

'  Pom,  eil. 


From  the  unknown  gravel 

Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody.* 
Shadowy  Aomos  darken'd  o'er  the  helm 
The  horizontal  aether;  heaven  stript  bare 
Its  depths  over  Elysinm,  where  the  prow 
Made  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow ; 
From  tliat  Typhcan  mount,  Inarime 
There  stream'd  a  sunlike  vapour,  like  the  standard 

Of  some  etliereal  host ; 

Whilst  from  all  the  coast. 
Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there^wander'd 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
Prophesyingt  which  grew  articulate — 
They  seise  me— I  must  speak  them— be  they  fite ! 


STROPHE  a.   I.  ^ 

Naples!  thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantett 

Naked,  beneath  the  Udless  eye  of  heaven ! 
Elysian  Qty,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea  !  they  round  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  roin'd  Paradise 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regain'd ! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 
Which  armed  Victory  offers  dp  unsuin'd 
To  Love,  the  flower^-eochain'd ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  didst  cease  to  be. 
Now  art,  and  henceforth  ever  shall  be,  free, 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail. 
Hail,  haU,  all  liaU! 

sTRomi  ^.  a. 

Thou  youngest  giant  birth 

Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
Leap'st,  clotlmd  in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale ! 

Last,  of  the  Intercessors ! 

Who  'gainst  the  Crown'd  Transgressors 
Pleadest  before  God's  love  !    Array'd  in  Wisdom's  mail. 

Wave  thy  lightning  lance  in  mirth  ; 

Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail, 
Though  from  their  hundred  gates  the  leagued  Oppressor!, 

With  hurried  legions  move! 

Hail,  haU,  all  haU! 

ANTISTROPHB   a. 

What  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  thee  ?  thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
To  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce  gleam 

To  turn  his  hungry  sword  upon  the  wearer, 
A  new  Acteon's  error 
Shall  their's  have  bepn — devour'd  by  their  own  hounds! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk, 
Killing  thy  foe  with  tiaapparent  woimds ! 

Gaze  on  oppression,  Ull  at  that  dmd  risk 

Aghast  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk  : 
Fear  not,  but  gaxe— for  freemen  mightier  grow, 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gasing  on  tlieir  foe. 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  avail, 

Thou  slialt  be  great— All  hail! 

ANTISTROPHR  fi.    3. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine, 
Fro::!  Nature's  inmost  shrine, 

■  aad  Virfil. 
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Strip  eTef7  impioM  fpnvd,  rend  Xrrar  val  by  veil : 

O'er  Rui*  ietotata. 

O'er  Falseh««i'»  blien  ttatc, 
Sic  tbon  tublime,  imawed ;  b«  the  Detfroytr  pik ! 

And  eqoAl  Uws  ke  tbme» 

And  winged  words  let  eait. 
Freighted  with  trudi  even  fram  the  thffe«>  of  God : 

That  wealth,  mnrrring  fkte, 

Be  thine.— AH  hail! 

ANTisntopnc  01.  7. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spainli  thrilling  psan 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  sc^mnly, 
nil  silence  became  muMC  ?  From  the  iBeao  ■ 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine!    The  Sm 
Which  pares  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  lan^fhi 

In  light  and  mnsic ;  widow*d  Genoa  wan, 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 
MurmnrhDg,  where  b  Dona 7  fair  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper^s  '  palsying  renom,  lifts  her  bed 
To  bruise  his  head.    The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  JosUce  can  avail) 
Art  Tliou  of  all  these  bopes.^-0  haill 

AimSTKOraB  ^.  7. 

Florence!  beneath  the  sun. 

Of  cities  fairest  one, 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expectation  : 

From  eyes  of  quenehless  hope 

Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope. 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration, 

An  athlete  stript  to  run 

From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prize  lost  on  Pliilippi's  shore : — 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  \\  rong  :  O  hail ! 

EPODE  I.  /S. 

Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  £arth-bom  Forms 

Array'd  against  the  ever-living  Gods? 
The  crash  and  darknns  of  a  thousand  storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  T 
See  ye  the  banners  blazoo'd  to  the  day. 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  T 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 
The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed. 
The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  fortfi  their  legions 

Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreating; 
An  hundred  tribes  nourish'd  on  strange  rdigions 
And  lawless  slaveries, — down  the  aerial  regions 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating, 
Famisli'd  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Trampling  our  column'd  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beauty's  corse  to  sickness  satiating — 
They  come !  The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and  hoary 
With  fire— from  their  rod  feet  the  streams  run  gory! 

•  jEm,  the  Iikiid  of  Urcr. 

*  Tbe  vifwr  wu  Um  armorial  device  of  tbe  Vitoonii,  tyraau  of 


ZHRK  II.    /3. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love! 
Which  rulest  and  doat  move 
All  things  which  lire  and  are,  within  the  Ilaliaii 
Who  spreadest  hea'vten  arouod  it. 
Whose  woods,  rocks,  wavea,  aurroand 
Who  sittest  in  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  weaieni  flo4 
Spirit  of  beanty !  at  whose  soft  oornqpnad 
The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  diMil  Hk  fbiao 
From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill ; 
O  bid  tliose  beams  be  each  a  blinding  brand 
Of  lightning!  bid  thoee  showers  be  dews  of  pois 
Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill! 
Bid  thy  bright  Uaaven  al>ove. 
Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it. 
Be  their  tomb  who  plano'd 
To  make  it  ours  and  ibine ! 
Or,  with  thine  harmonizing  ardours  fiU 
And  raiss-lliy  sons,  as  o'er  th«  prone  horiaoo 
Thy  lamp  fiseds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire — 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  uncxtinct  dcure 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  diTiae! 
Then  clduds  from  sunbeams,  antclopea  from  le 
And  frowns  and  fears  from  Thee, 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shepherd 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  aluine 
Thou  yieldest  or  wilhboldest.  Oh  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free! 
September,  1 820. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  Bsmo  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flower 

From  the  seas  and  the  strcanu ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  dtc  dews  that  arali 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  niother^s  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  tlie  lashing  hait. 

And  whiten  the  grven  plaiiw  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rahi. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thuvder. 

1  uft  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  niglit  't  is  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fetter'd  the  tliunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  (<iiiding  mc. 
Lured  hy  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hall^ 

Over  tlie  lakes  and  tlie  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  strau 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  white  bask  in  liejven's  blue  amih 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 


\ 
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The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  bis  nwleor  eyes. 

And  his  hurning  plunaes  ootspciad. 
Leaps  OB  the  back  of  my  saiKng  rack, 

When  the  momiog-sCarsluacaitaad. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthqMike  reeks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  gokka  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  fromtkelilssnktaeath, 

lis  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  ere  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  ahoTev 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nesl^ 

As  siill  as  a  brooding  doTe. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white-Jrs  ladea. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  flaoe. 

By  the  midnight  breexea  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  heat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
&lay  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent^  thin  ronf. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees» 
When  I  widen  the  rent  ia  my  wind'4uull  tost. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seaSi^ 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Arc  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  homing  lone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  th«  stars  rseL  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  onfnrk 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridf»4ike  T^f^t 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  bt. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  1  mareh 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow^ 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chain'd  t*  way 

h  the  million-colour'd  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  coioofs  wora^ 

While  the  moist  earth  waalangfainy] 


Higher  still  and  higher. 
From  the  earth  ikon 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  dion  winges^ 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 


eversingast. 


I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  «.<.  «.«»•>, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ;  J 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  skocpi;^ 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die.  ^ 

For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stsin,        ^ 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  barsv 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeamawith  thoireonntglsami. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Li  kc  a  ch  ild  from  the  womb,  Hkc  a  ghost  Bfmtkm  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  arL 


In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
f/tr  which  clouds  are  brightewnf^ 
Thou  dost  doat  ai^  ran ; 
Like  an  nnbodied  joy  wbosa  ract  it  jost  begnn. 

The  pale  purplo  aven 

Melts  around  thy  fli^t; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven^ 
In  the  broad  day-ligkC 
Tkott  art  unseen,  hot  yet  1  bear  thy  shrill  deligbl. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  tb«t  it  it  theie. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  load. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  beaTon  is  orerflow^d* 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  T 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
J.  Drops  so  bright  to  see, 

Afe  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

* 

Like  a  poet  hidden 
y  In  the  light  of  thought. 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  keedod  not : 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hoar 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  whick  oiaiAsnt  bar  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  anbeholda* 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  gsatty  wki^ 
▼iew  : 


it  from  the 


Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  iu  own  green  laaveti 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Hakes  faint  with  too  mueb  aweeC  tkeaa  bsafsy  winged 
thieves. 


Sound  of  vernal  showsrs 
On  the  twiaklin^  grass, 

Rain-^waken'd  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy 
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Teach  nfl,  tprite  or  bird, 

What  tweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  oerer  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  lo  diTine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Match'd  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  ?annt— 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  1 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  7 

With  thy  dear  keen  joyanoe 

Langour  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Onr  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Tet  if  we  could  scorn 

Bate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


AN  EXHORTATION. 

Camilions  feed  on  light  and  air ; 

Poets'  food  is  love  and  fame: 
If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they, 

Would  they  ever  change  their  hue 

As  the  light  cameleons  do. 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a-day  ? 


Poets  are  <m  this  cold  earth. 

As  cameleons  might  be. 
Hidden  from  their  early  birtli 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea. 
Where  light  is,  cameleons  change  ; 

Where  love  is  not,  poete  do : 

Fame  b  love  disguised — if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strangle 
That  poets  range. 

Yet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 

A  poet's  free  and  heavenly  mind : 
If  bright  cameleons  should  deroor 

Any  food  but  beams  and  wind. 
They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

k»  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  afar. 
Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon, 
O,  refuse  the  boon ! 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL  BEALT 

Thi  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us;  Tisiting 
This  various  world  vrith  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  0oi 
Like  moonbeams  that  beliiud   some  piny  n 
shower, 
It  visiu  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening. 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread. 
Like  memory  of  music  fled, 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

Spirit  of  Beauty  !  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upnn 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thou  ^ 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  sute. 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desoUte? 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain  river; 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  sJk>i 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  tlie  dayltglit  of  tliis  eartli 
Such  gloom,  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope  ? 

No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given  : 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and  lie: 

Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour  : 

Frail  spells,  whose  uttcr'd  charm  might  not  avail  tt 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see. 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 

Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven, 
Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument. 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream. 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds,  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  moments  lent. 
Blan  were  immortal,  and  onmipotcnt 

Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art. 
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Keep  with  thy  glArtouttnuo  firm  tdile  within  bit  bean. 

Thou  inctnen(;erof«yinpathies 

Tliat  wax  aod  wane  io  loTen*  ef»i 
Thou,  that  (o  human  tliou^ht  art  nounsbment. 

Like  darkneta  to  a  dying  flame! 

Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came ; 

[Vpari  not,  lest  the  grave  sliould  be, 
Like  hfe  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 

Whilo  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghotfs,  and  sped 

Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  care  and  ruin, 
And  Ktarlight  wood,  with  fiearful  steps  pursuing 
llopcA  of  hi(;h  talk  with  the  departed  dead : 
I  call'il  on  poiKtnouK  names  with  which  oar  youth  is  fed : 

1  wa-i  not  heard .-  I  saw  them  not. 

When  mulling  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 

All  Tital  things  that  wake  to  bring 

NewK  of  birds  and  hlouoming, 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me : 
I  thriek'd,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  in  ecsiacy ! 

I  TowM  that  I  wonkl  dedicate  my  powers 

To  ihce  and  thine  :  have  I  not  kept  tlie  tow  ? 
With  licating  lieart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  llie  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voicdrss  grave :  they  have  in  vision'd  boweis 

Of  studious  leal  or  love's  delight 

Oiitwatch'd  with  me  the  envious  night: 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow. 

I'nImkM  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 

Thi*  world  from  its  dark  slavery. 

That  thou.  O  awful  LoviLinm, 
Wouldst  give  whate'er  these  words  cannot  express. 

Tfic  daT  lM*comes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  i*  past :  there  is  a  harmony 
In  .luiumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky, 
Whirli  through  the  summer  i%  not  lieard  or  seen, 
As  if  it  rould  not  lie.  as  if  it  had  not  been  ? 

Tliwk  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 

Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onwanl  life  supply 

its  calm,  to  one  who  worsliips  tbee, 
An<l  e«ery  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  SriaiT  fair,  thy  spells  did  hind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human  kind. 


MARIANNrs  DREAM 

A  PALI  dream  came  to  a  Lady  fair. 

And  ui«l,  a  honn,  a  Itoon.  1  pray ! 
I  know  the  secrets  of  the  air. 

And  things  are  lout  m  the  glare  of  day. 
Which  I  ran  nuke  tU'  klerping  see. 
If  tliey  will  put  tlieir  trust  in  ine. 

And  thou  ihalt  know  of  thing*  unknown. 

If  thou  will  let  me  mf  between 
The  veiny  lids,  whose  fringe  h  thrown 

threr  thine  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen 
And  lalf  in  hope,  and  half  in  fright. 
The  Lady  closed  her  eyes  so  bright. 


At  first  all  deadly  shapes  were  driven 
Tumaltuously  across  her  sleep. 

And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bending  heaven 
All  gliastly  visagad  cloodi  did  sweep ; 

And  the  Lady  ever  look'd  to  spy 

If  the  gold  sun  shone  forth  on  hjgb. 

And  as  towards  the  east  she  inm'd. 
She  saw  aloft  in  the  morning  air. 

Which  now  with  hues  of  sunraie  bum'd, 
A  great  black  Anchor  rinng  there; 

And  wherever  the  l^dy  tum'd  her  eyes. 

It  hung  before  her  in  the  skies. 


The  sky  was  blue  as  the  summer 
Ttie  deptlu  were  clondlau  over-head. 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be. 
There  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  dread. 

But  tliat  black  Anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hill. 

The  Lady  grew  uck  with  a  weight  of  fear. 

To  see  that  Anchor  ever  hanging. 
And  veil'd  her  eyes;  she  then  did  hear 

The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging. 
And  look'd  abroad  if  she  might  know 
Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and  fro. 

Tlicre  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air, 

W*hich  shook  as  it  vrere  with  an  earthquake's 
shock. 
But  the  very  weeds  that  blosaom'd  there 

Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 
Stood  on  its  Imsm  siedfastly ; 
Tlie  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  on  high. 

But  piled  around,  with  summits  hid 

In  lines  of  clond  at  intervals. 
Stood  many  a  mountain  pyramid. 

Among  whose  everlaMing  walls 
Two  mighty  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Through  tlie  red  mist  their  domes  did  quiver- 


On  two  dread  mounuins,  from  whose  crest, 
Slight  seem,  tlie  eagle,  for  her  brooii. 

Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  diuy  neal, 
TlinM-  inwer-enrinletl  ritirs stood. 

A  viMon  Mr.inge  «iicli  towers  to  see, 

S«-ulpiiireil  and  wrought  so  gorgeously, 

Where  human  art  could  noer  be. 

An<l  < olumn*  framed  of  niirblc  while, 
Au'i  f;iuni  fanm,  dome  over  dume 

Pihil.  .ind  inumphanl  (;al«-B,  all  bright 

y^tiU  workman^litp.  which  lould  not  come 

Kf  oiii  touch  of  morul  inMrumeni, 

Shot  o'rr  the  vales,  or  lii«tre  lent 

I'roui  lU  own  sliape*  magnificent. 

But  still  the  i.ady  beard  that  elang 

Filling  tlie  wide  air  far  away ; 
Ami  Mill  the  mist  whose  light  diil  hang 

Among  the  mountains  shook  alway, 
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So  that  the  Ltdy's  heart  heat  fan. 

As,  half  in  joy  and  half  aghast, 

On  those  high  domes  her  look  she  east. 

Sudden,  from  out  that  city  sprung 
A  light  Uiut  made  the  earth  grow  red ; 

Two  flames  that  each  with  quivering  tongue 
Lick'd  its  high  domes,  and  over  head 

Among  those  mighty  towers  and  fanes 

Dropp'd  fira,  as  a  volcano  rains 

Its  sulphuroua  mtn  on  the  plains. 

And  hark !  a  rush  as  if  tlie  deep 

Had  burst  its  bonds;  site  look'd  behind, 

And  saw  over  the  western  steep 
A  raging  flood  descend,  and  wind 

Through  that  wide  vale;  she  felt  uo  fear. 

But  said  within  herself,  't  is  clear 

Tlicse  towers  are  Nature's  own,  and  she 

To  save  them  has  sent  forth  the  sea. 

And  now  those  raging  billows  came 

\Vhere  that  fair  Lady  sate,  and  she 
Was  borne  towards  die  showering  flame 
By  the  wild  waves  heap'd  tumultuously, 
And  on  a  little  plank,  the  flow 
Of  the  whirlpool  bore  her  to  and  fro. 

The  waves  were  fiercely  vomited 

From  every  tower  and  every  dome, 
And  dreary  light  did  widely  shed 

O'er  that  vast  flood's  suspended  foam, 
Beneath  the  smoke  which  hung  its  night 
On  the  stain'd  cope  of  heaven's  light. 

The  plank  whereon  that  Lidy  sate 

Was  driven  through  the  chasms,  about  and  about. 
Between  the  i>eaks  so  desolate 

Of  the  drowning  mounlain,  in  anvl  out. 
As  the  thistle-beard  on  a  whirlwind  sails — 
While  the  flood  was  filling  those  hollow  vales. 

At  last  her  plank  an  eddy  crost. 

And  bore  her  to  the  city's  wall, 
Which  now  the  flood  had  rcach'd  almost: 

It  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal 
To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  hiss 
Through  the  domes  of  those  mighty  palaces. 

The  eddy  whirl'd  her  round  and' round 

Before  a  gorgeous  gate,  whicli  stood 
Piercing  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  bound 

lis  aery  arch  with  light  like  blood; 
She  look'd  on  that  gate  of  marble  clear. 
With  wonder  that  extinguish'd  fear. 

For  it  was  fill'd  with  sculptures  rarest. 
Or  forms  most  beautiful  and  Hirangc, 

Like  nothing  human,  but  the  fairest 
Of  winged  shapes,  whose  legions  range 

Throughout  the  sleep  of  those  that  are. 

Like  this  same  Lady,  good  and  fair. 

And  as  she  look'd,  still  lovelier  grew 

Those  marble  forms; — the  sculptor  sure 
Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue 


Of  bis  turn  mind  did  there  endure 
After  the  touch,  whose  power  had  braided 
Such  grace,  was  in  some  sad  change  faded. 

She  look'd,  the  flames  were  dim,  the  flood 
Grew  tranquil  as  a  woodland  riTer 

Winding  through  hills  in  solitude ; 
Those  marble  shapes  then  seeoi'd  to  quivei 

And  their  fair  limbs  to  float  in  motion. 

Like  weeds  unfolding  in  the  ocean. 

And  their  lips  moved;  one  seem'd  to  speak, 
When  suddenly  the  mounlain  crackt. 

And  through  the  chasm  the  flood  did  break 
With  an  earth-uplifting;  cataract: 

The  statues  gave  a  joyous  screann. 

And  on  its  wings  the  pale  thin  dream 

Lifted  the  Lady  from  the  stream. 

The  dixzy  flight  of  that  phantonk  pale 
Waked  the  fair  Lady  from  her  aleep. 

And  she  arose,  while  from  the  veil 

Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  creep. 

And  she  walk'd  about  as  one  who  knew 

That  sleep  has  sights  as  clear  and  true 

As  any  waking  eyes  can  view. 
Harlow,  1817. 


MONT  BLANC. 

LINI>:8  WRITTEN  IN  THE  VALB  OP  CHAMOC.^I. 

L 

Thi  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  waves, 

Now  dark — now  glittering — now  reflecting  gloom^ 

Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret  sprin^i 

The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute  brings 

Of  waters, — with  a  sound  but  half  its  own. 

Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  anume 

In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains  lone, 

Where  waterfalU  around  it  leap  for  ever. 

Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast  river 

Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

U. 

Tlius  thou.  Ravine  of  Arve— dark,  deep  Ravine— 

Thou  many-colour'd,  many-voiced  Tale 

Over  whose  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  sail 

Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams  :  awful  scene. 

Where  Power  in  Ukencss  of  the  Arve  comes  down 

From  the  ice  gulfs  diat  gird  his  secret  throne, 

Bursting  through  these  dark  mountains,  like  the  Oame 

Of  lightning  through  the  tempest;  thou  dost  lie. 

Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging. 

Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion 

The  chainlcss  winds  still  come  and  ever  came 

To  drink  their  odours,  and  their  mighty  swinging 

To  hear— an  old  and  solemn  harmony: 

Thine  earthly  rainlraws  stretch'd  across  the  swwp 

Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 

Robes  some  unsculptured  image ;  the  strange  steep 

Which,  when  the  voices  of  the  desert  Aiil, 

Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity; — 

Thy  caverns,  echoing  to  the  ArvcTs  commotion 

A  load  lone  sound,  no  otiier  soimd  can  tame: 
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Tlmu  art  pervjded  with  thai  ceaaelcti  motion. 
Thou  an  the  path  of  that  anreMinc  louiid— 
Diuy  H.iviritf '  and  when  I  gaw  on  tliee 

I  kttm  as  io  a  innce  Mihlino  and  atran^ 
Til  luuv  on  my  own  separate  phantasy, 
My  own.  mv  human  mind,  which  paaitdy 

I   Now  rrndcpt  and  receives  fast  influcneings, 
llolilini;  an  unremitting  interchange 
With  Ihe  rlcur  universe  of  ihin^  around; 
Ono  lc|;ion  of  wild  thoughts,  wlioae  wandering  wings 
Now  Ihut  ahovi*  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 
\V litre  that  nr  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest. 
In  flu-  «till  i-ave  of  the  witch  Pktesy, 
Sockini;  .iuion(;  the  shadows  that  pass  by, 
OifiMii  of  .ill  thini;*  thai  are.  some  s)ia<le  of  thee, 
Soiiii*  phantom,  home  faint  image;  till  tlie  hreaal 
From  wliii-h  (hi*y  i\eA  rccals  them,  thou  art  there! 

111. 

Sonii'  viy  til  It  i^limms  of  a  remoter  world 
Vi«ii  lilt-  Miul  uiftli>ep, — that  death  if  slumber, 
Ami  III  it  Ilk  hlia|>e%  the  huny  thoughts  outnumber 
( >f  llll•^4•  who  wake  and  live. — I  look  on  high; 

II  iH  viriir  unknown  omni|>oti*nce  unfurl'd 
Thi  «•  11  of  life  and  death!  or  do  I  lie 

In  flrf  irn,  and  iliMit  tin-  mightier  world  of  sleep 

Spn-ad  far  arouihl  and  inarccskihiy 

li«  I  in  \rs''     For  the  vrry  spirit  fails, 

ftritrii  like  a  lioiueleMi  cloud  from  <terp  to  Steep 

That  laui^hf*  ainoii|;  the  vicwlewi  (;aie»! 

lar,  far  a!Ki%e.  pifrt'inj;  the  infinite  nky, 

Muiit  blanr  apiM'arK,— ktill,  snowy,  and  serene — 

lift  Mih|i  rt  iiiouiilain^  their  unearthly  forms 

I'lle  irounti  il,  ire  anil  n>ck;  hroad  vales  between 

(*f  fioii'n  flfMNls,  unfathomahL-  deeps, 

lllui*  as  thir  oterhaUipiig  heaven,  that  spread 

Aihl  wind  aiimng  ihe  arcumulatitl  steep»; 

\  di-iMTl  peoplol  hy  the  storms  alone, 

Savr  whrn  the  tM{;|r  hrin|:%  M>mr  hunter's  boihr. 

Anil  till'  wrdf  trarks  hrr  there— how  liHleously 

■  flu  nIi  i|h-«  .Iff  heap'il  anuiml !  rude,  iMre,  ami  hi^h, 
lihastU,  and  kc'arr'd,  and  riven. — \%  this  the  scene 

.    Win  re  till-  fdil  Kirth(|uakc-da*mon  taught  her  y»ung 
Hum  *     Were  these  tlieir  to)«*  or  did  a  sea 
( >f  tin-  i-ntflop  once  this  silent  snow  f 

'    Nunc  t  in  ri-|ily — all  seems  eternal  now. 
1 1ll-  iMld<'ini-v«  has  a  mysterious  tongue 

•    Whirh  ti-arhes  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so  mild. 
Sii  «<i|i:nin.  Mi  ikii.-rene,  that  man  may  be 
ftiii  fi>r  Mirh  faith  with  nature  reconcilnl . 
1  iii'ii  haht  a  voici',  great  .Mountain,  to  rcfteal 
i.arj>-  riMii-ii  of  fraud  niid  woe;  nut  undenlond 
Ky  ill,  liul  whirh  the  wine,  and  great,  and  gnoii 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  diT']dy  feel 

IV. 

,    Tli«-  li>  hU.  the  laki^.  the  foreht«,  and  tlie  streams. 

( iif.iii.  anil  all  tin-  living;  thin|:h  that  ilwell 
-    U  ilhin  ihi*  d.nlal  cailh,  lijihinin:'.  and  ram, 

Kiriliiiuake,  anil  Gery  IIihmI,  .iinl  liurrit-ane. 

Till-  iiir|Mir  of  ihr  year  wlun  fivhie  ilrcam^ 

\  loit  tin   iiiilili-n  hlldn.  nr  diiMUihik^  fli'i'p 

■  ilidiUiti-r^  fiiiiin- leif  .lud  llowi-r  ,— iIh;  liountl 
Wiih  whuh  fniiii  ill  It  delc«li-il  iianci-  they  U-ap, 
TIm-  wiirk«  .iii>l  ways  ,>f  in  ill,  iIk-ii  ih-ith  aud  liirth. 

■  .\uil  that  iif  liiui  and  all  ilial  lii^  uuy  lie  , 


I 


All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and  sound 

Are  horn  and  die,  revolve,  snbaide  and  iweU. 

Power  dwrells  apart  in  its  tranquillity 

Remote,  serene,  and  inacceasible : 

And  rAti,  ilie  naked  countenance  of  earth, 

(>n  which  I  gaae,  even  thme  primaeval  mouniaiaa, 

Teach  tlie  adverting  mind.    Tlie  gladen  creep. 

Like  snaki-«  that  watch  their  piey,  from  their  far  ffiNU- 

tains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  teom  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  naany  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  citv,  but  a  Hood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  iiM  {lerpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strtwing 
Its  de»tinetl  path,  or  in  tlie  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  sliatter'd  sund;  the  rocka,  drawn  down 
From  yon  remote*t  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  liiniu  of  the  dead  and  living  world, 
Ne%er  to  lie  reclaim'd.    The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  UMSfit.  and  birds  beromea  its  spoil; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  far  ever  gone. 
So  murh  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.     The  race 
<)f  man  ilies  far  in  dread;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanihii.  like  smoke  before  the  lempesl'n  slitsam. 
And  their  plare  in  not  known.     Delow,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rutdiing  torrent*'  restless  gleam. 
Which,  from  tluMe  wrct  chamn*  in  tumult  welling. 
Meet  ill  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  Iliver, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
nolU  'n%  loud  waters  to  tlie  ocean  waves, 
Breathek  its  swift  vapouff  to  the  circling  air. 

V. 

Mont  Blanr  yet  i;lejms  on  high  :— the  power  it  there. 
The  still  and  ludoinn  power  of  many  sighta 
And  many  miuimU,  and  uiiich  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkiieMi  of  the  moonlem  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day.  the  snows  deMrend 
i  r|M>n  tliat  Mountain;  nuiK*  lieliolds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flaki-s  burn  in  the  ninking  Min, 
Or  the  Mar-lieams  dart  ihmu(;h  them  :— Winds  contend 
.Sili-ntly  there,  and  h^-ap  the  snow  with  breath 
ll.ipid  and  strong.  Imt  Mientlyl  Ito  liome 
Ihe  toirrlfM  li|;htning  in  tlwie  sulitiide% 
Ki-4-ph  innwi>ntl\,  and  like  «a|iour  broods 
( )«i-r  the  «now .     1  >i<.-  v-rrct  %u  rn(;th  of  things 
Which  (;ii\i  rni  t>ioii|;lii.  md  to  ilie  infiuiie  dome 
Of  heaven  i*  ai  a  law,  luhabitk  thee  ! 
Ami  wliat  wen-  thou,  and  earth,  and  Mars,  and  iflB, 
If  to  tlif  human  inind\  imaginings 
Silf  ni  e  in<l  ^^ditude  were  var  ini'y  ' 
Swii/i.Ri  *M',  /iiw  a3.  i8i6. 


ON    IIIK  MFIM  S.l   OF  l.FONARDU  DA  VINCI, 

|\  Tli:  lUIIIENTIMr.  CALLKRV. 

Ir  Iti-ih,  c  iiiiii;  ••n  thi-  iniiln4;ht  «kv. 
I      1  |Miu  tli<  •hiudy  mountain  |M-ak  Mipiii«  , 
■  iU-low,  far  Undo  aie  Nrn  iri-uililtiigl)  , 
li«liiaf«>i   uid  itslH'iiiu   trv  ilivine. 

1  |Hiii  lu  li|i%  Hill  I  \fliil«  «i-«-in«  !■•  Il-* 
j       l.«ivi  liiK^  liK*  a  khaihivk ,  fruiu  winch  »hrine, 
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Fiery  and  lurid,  •trugglin^  underneath, 
The  agonies  of  anguish  and  of  death. 

Tet  it  is  less  the  horror  than  the  grace 
Which  turns  the  gazer's  spirit  into  stone; 

Whereon  tlw  lineaments  of  tliat  dead  face 
Are  graven,  till  tlie  characters  be  grown 

■into  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace; 
T  is  the  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 

Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain, 

Which  humanize  and  harmonize  the  strain. 

And  from  its  head  as  from  one  body  grow, 
As  [  ]  grass  out  of  a  watery  rock. 

Hairs  which  are  vipers,  and  they  curl  and  flow, 
And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other  lock. 

And  with  unending  involutions  show 
Their  mailed  radiance,  as  it  were  to  mock 

Tlie  torture  and  the  death  witliin,  and  saw 

The  solid  air  with  numy  a  ragged  jaw. 

And  from  a  stone  beside,  a  poisonous  eft 
Peeps  idly  into  these  Gorgonian  eyes; 

Whilst  in  the  air  a  ghastly  bat,  bereft 
Of  sense,  has  flitted  with  a  mad  surprise 

Out  of  the  cave  this  hideous  light  had  cleft. 
And  he  comes  hastening  like  a  moth  that  hies 

After  a  taper;  and  the  midnight  sky 

Flares,  a  Ught  more  dread  than  obscurity. 

T  is  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror; 

For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  brazen  glare 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error, 

Which  makes  a  Uirilliog  vapour  of  the  air 
Become  a  [  ]  and  ever-shifting  mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  nnd  the  terror  there — 
A  woman's  countenance,  with  serpent  locks, 
Gazing  in  death  on  heaven  from  those  wet  rocks. 

Ftorfnce,  i8ig. 


SONG. 


Rakelt,  rarely,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
T  is  since  tliou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again  7 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  false !  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 

As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf. 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismay'd ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near. 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure, 
Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure  : 


Pity  then  will  cut  away 

Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight! 
The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  dreat. 

And  the  starry  night, 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mom 
When  the  golden  iiKsts  are  bom. 

I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost; 
1  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storoaa. 

Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 


I  love  tranquil  solitude. 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wi»c  and  good. 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  differencuT  but  thou  doat 
The  tilings  I  seek,  not  love  them 


1  love  Love — though  he  has  wings. 

And  like  light  can  flee. 
But  above  all  other  things. 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life !  O  come. 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 


TO  CONSTANTIA, 

SINGING. 

Thus  to  be  lost,  and  thus  to  sink  and  die. 

Perchance  were  death  indeed ! — Consuntn,  tu 

In  thy  dark  eyes  a  power  like  light  doth  lie, 
Even  though  the  sounds  which  were  thy  voice, 
burn 

Between  thy  lips,  are  laid  to  sleep; 

Within  thy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like  odour  ii 

And  from  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  leap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  arc  wet 
Alas,  that  the  torn  heart  can  bleed,  but  not  for; 

A  breathless  awe,  like  the  swift  change 
Unseen,  but  felt  in  youthful  slumbers. 

Wild,  sweet,  but  uncoramunicably  strange, 
Thou  breathest  now  in  fast  ascending  nimibers. 

The  cope  of  heaven  seems  rent  and  cloven 
By  the  enchantment  of  thy  strain. 

And  on  my  shoulders  wings  are  woven, 
To  follow  its  sublime  career. 

Beyond  the  mighty  moons  that  wane 

Upon  the  verge  of  nature's  utmost  sphere, 

T  ill  the  world's  shadowy  walls  are  past  and  disap] 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o'er  my  soul — it  lingers, 

O'er^hadowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wings; 
The  hlood  and  life  within  those  snowy  fingers 

Teach  witchcraft  to  the  instrumental  strings. 
My  brain  is  wild,  my  breath  comes  quick 

The  hlood  is  listening  in  my  frame. 
And  thronging  shadows,  fast  and  thick, 

Fall  on  my  overflowing  eyes; 
My  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame; 
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morning  dew,  that  in  the  tnnbeam  dies, 
m  dissolved  in  these  consuming  ecstacies. 

'e  no  life,  Constantia,  now,  but  thee, 

hilst,  like  the  world-surrounding  air,  thy  song 

s  on,  and  611s  all  things  with  melody. — 

)w  is  thy  voice  a  tempest  swift  and  stroifg, 

/liich,  like  one  in  irnnce  upborne, 

cure  o'er  rocks  and  waves  I  sweep, 

icing  like  a  cloud  of  morn. 

)w  'i  is  the  breath  of  summer  night, 

cli,  when  the  starry  waters  sleep, 

>und  western  isles,  with  incense-blossoms  bright, 

ering,  suspends  my  soul  in  its  voluptaous  flight. 

THE  FUGITIVES. 

I. 

The  waters  are  flashing. 
The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  are  glancing. 
The  hoar-spray  is  dancing — 
Away! 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 
The  thunder  is  tolling. 
The  forest  is  swinging. 
The  minster  bells  ringing — 
Gome  away ! 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion  : 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm — 
Come  away  I 

H. 

■  Our  boat  has  one  sail, 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale ; — 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  us  now,* — 
Shouted  He — 

And  she  cried  :  •  Ply  the  oar ! 
Put  off  gaily  from  shore! — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mix'd  with  hail  speck'd  their  path 
O'er  the 


And  from  isle,  tower  and  rock, 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke. 
And  though  dumb  in  the  blast. 
The  red  cannon  flash'd  fast 
From  Uie  lee. 

in. 

•  And  fear^st  thou,  and  fearst  thouT 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou  ? 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thouTn 

One  boat-cloak  did  coTer 
The  loved  and  the  lover — 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure. 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low;— 


While  around  the  lash'd  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion, 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shatter'd  and  shifted. 
To  and  fro. 

iV. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress. 
Beside  the  pale  portress. 
Like  a  blood-hound  well  beeten. 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-tunret. 
As  a  death-boding  spirit. 
Stands  the  grey  tyrant  father. 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  ere  clung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  tlie  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  last 
Of  his  name! 


A  LAMENT. 

Svirrim  for  than  summer's  flight. 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped, 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

Tlie  swallow  Summer  comes  again. 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign, 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  folse  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  tum'd  to  sorrow. 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  bead, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead, 

Pansics  let  my  flowers  be : 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear. 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me. 


•  THE  PINE  FOREST 

OF  THE  CA8C1NB,   REAR  PISA. 

Dbabkst,  best  and  brightest. 

Gome  away. 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fields  I 
Dearer  than  this  foirest  day. 
Which  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  in  the  brake. 
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The  cUcM  of  the  hoDn  of  cpfiaf. 
Into  Ihe  wiaicr  waodering. 
Looks  apon  ihe  lemBtm  wood ; 
And  ibe  banks  all  bare  and  rode 
Fonnd  it  seems  this  halcyon  nMim, 
In  Febnunr's  bosom  bom. 
Bending  from  heaven,  in  amre  mirfb, 
Kiis'd  the  cold  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  npon  the  silent  sea. 
And  bade  the  firosen  streams  be  free ; 
And  waked  to  music  all  the  fountains, 
And  braaibed  npon  the  ri^  moaoiains. 
And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thon  smileu,  dear. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  (My, 
Awake!  arise!  and  come  awayl 
To  tlic  Willi  woods  and  the  plains. 
To  the  poob  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  the  roof  of  lesTcs; 
Where  the  Pine  its  garland  weaves, 
Sapiens,  grey,  and  i«y  dun. 
Round  stones  that  nerer  kiss  the  son  ; 
To  the  sandhills  of  tlie  sea. 
Where  the  earliest  Tiolets  be. 

Now  the  last  day  of  many  days. 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  b  dead, 
Rise  Memory,  and  write  its  praise. 
And  do  tliy  wonted  work,  and  trace 
Tlie  epitaph  of  glory  tied  : 
For  the  &irth  halh  clanged  its  face, 
A  frown  b  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 

We  wandeKd  to  the  Pine  Forest 
Tliat  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam. 

The  ligliicst  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whbpcring  waves  were  half  asleep. 

The  clouds  were  gone  lo  play, 
And  on  the  wood%  and  on  the  deep, 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies, 
Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  wa&tc, 
Torturul  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude, 

Willi  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

How  calm  it  was  ! — the  silence  there 

By  such  a  cliuin  was  bound, 
That  even  the  bu»y  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 

The  inviolal)le  (piictness; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  culm  tliat  round  us  grew. 


It  aeen'd  thai  from  the  remottH  sent 
Of  the  white  mountain's  waaie. 

To  the  bright  flower  beDcnlh  our  fiec 
A  magic  circle  traced ; — 

A  spirit  interfused  aroond, 

A  thinking  sihmt  life. 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  Nature'a  strife. — 

For  still  it  8rem*d  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  whose  being  fiU'd  with  love 

The  breathless  atmosphere. 


Were  not  the  crocnsses  that  grew 

Coder  that  ilex  tree, 
As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hue 

As  e\er  fed  the  bee  ? 

We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  tlie  forest  bough. 
And  each  seemed  like  a  sky 

Gulfd  in  a  world  below ; — 

A  purple  firmament  of  light. 
Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 

More  ))oundles6  than  the  depth  of  nig 
And  clearer  than  tlie  day — 

In  which  the  massy  foresu  grew. 

As  in  the  upper  air. 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hoe 

Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  hclovetl,  the  scene  had  lent 
To  the  dark  water's  breast 

Its  every  leaf  and  lineament. 
With  that  clear  truth  cxpress'd. 

There  l.iy  far  glades  and  noi^libourint; 

An<l,  through  the  dark  (;recu  crowd 
The  white  s»un  twinkling  like  th«  davn 

Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Swoet  views,  which  in  our  world  abo*« 

(Ian  never  well  be  seen. 
Were  imaged  by  the  waters  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 

And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

Within  an  Elysium  air. 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  silence  sleeping  there. 

Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  by. 
Like  an  unwelcome  thought. 

Which  from  my  mind's  too  faithful  ev 
Blots  thy  bright  image  out. 

For  ihou  art  good  and  dear  and  kind, 

Thi'  forest  ever  green. 
But  less  of  peace  in  S^ — *s  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 

February  2,  1822. 
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TO  NIGHT. 

SwiFTLT  walk  oyer  t!ic  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  care, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiw  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand— 

Conic,  long  sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  ftigh'd  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  hcary  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  tnm'd  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloyed  guest, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

W^ouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed. 

Murmur  d  like  a  noon-tide  bee. 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  T 
Wouldst  thou  me  7 — And  I  replied. 
No,  not  thee ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  a&k  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Covac  soon,  soon ! 


EVENING. 

PONTB  A    MARE,    PISA. 

The  sun  is  set;  the  swallows  are  asleep; 

The  bats  arc  flitting  fast  in  the  grey  air; 
The  slow  sofi  tonds  out  of  damp  comers  creep, 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Over  the  quivering  surfice  of  the  stream, 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  ils  silent  dream. 

There  is  no  dew  on  the  dry  grass  to-night. 
Nor  damp  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees; 

The  wind  is  intermitting,  dry,  and  light; 
And  in  the  inconstant  motion  of  the  breeae 

The  dust  and  straws  are  driven  up  and  down, 

And  whirl'd  about  the  pavement  of  the  town. 

Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 

Immoveably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away ; 

Go  to  the  [  ] 

You,  being  chained,  will  find  it  then  as  now. 


The  chasm  in  which  the  sun  has  snnk  is  shut 
By  darkest  barriers  of  enormous  clond. 

Like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled — but 
Grcfwing  and  moving  upwards  in  a  crowd. 

And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  blue, 

Which  the  keen  evening  star  is  shiniop  thron^^. 

ARETHUSA. 

AaiTHUSA  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows     •  » 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountain8,~- 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag. 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 

With  lier  rainbow  locks  < 

Streaming  among  the  streams ; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams : 

And  gliding  and  springing, 

She  went,  ever  singing. 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 

Tlie  Earth  seem'd  to  love  her. 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  she  linger'd  towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alpheus  bold. 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook ; 

And  open'd  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks ; — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  conceal'd  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silenl  snow. 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  river  God  were 
'  Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep. 

As  he  foltow'd  the  tight 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

«  Oh,  save  me !  Oh,  guide  me!* 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me. 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  !■ 

Tlie  loud  Ocean  heard, 

To  its  blue  depth  stirr'd. 
And  divided  at  her  prayer  ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam ; 

Behind  her  descended. 

Her  billows  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : — 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheus  rush'd  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin, 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 
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Under  the  bowers 
Where  theCkean  Powers 

Sit  on  tlicir  pearled  thrones. 
Through  tlie  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods. 

Over  haaps  of  unvalued  stones : 
nmugh  the  dim  beams 
Which  unid  tlie  streams 

Weave  a  nalrwork  of  colour'd  light; 
And  ander  the  caves, 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 

An  U  green  as  the  forest's  night : — 
Oulspeeding  the  shark. 
And  the  sword-fish  dark, 

Under  the  oeean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts 
Of  the  mountain  difts. 

They  pass'd  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fonntaiiis 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks. 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sun-rise  thuy  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below. 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore; — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  aiure  sky 
When  tliey  love  but  live  no  more. 
Pisa^  I  Sao. 


THE  QUESriON. 

I  dbbam'd  that,  as  I  wandcr'd  by  the  way, 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring. 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  stcp»  astray, 
Mix'd  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  daretl  to  fling 

Its  green  arms  round  ihc  bosom  of  the  xtrcam. 

But  kias'd  it  and  tlien  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets. 

Daisies,  those  pearl'd  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 

Faint  oxlips;  tender  bluebells  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved ;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  tears, 
When  tlie  low  wind,  iu  playmate's  voice,  it  hears. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 

Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-colour  d  May, 

And  cherry  blov^ms,  and  while  cups,  who«e  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drain'd  not  by  the  day ; 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine. 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray; 

And  flowers  azure,  black  and  streak'd  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  waken'd  eyes  behold. 


And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  flag  flowers,  purple 
white. 

And  starry  river  buds  among  Che  aed^. 
And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  brigl 

Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  ilie  ttedge 
W^ith  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  walei 

And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  greei 

As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 

Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
1  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

That  the  same  hues,  which  in  ttacir  natural 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  amy 

Kept  these  imprison'd  children  of  die  Houn 
Within  my  liand, — and  then,  elate  and  ga 

I  hasten'd  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come. 

That  I  might  there  present  it! — Oh !  to  whoc 
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LINES  TO  AN  IXDL\N  AIR, 

I  ABiSK  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  shhning  bright : 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — who  knows  how? 
To  thy  chamber  window,  aweet! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  saloit  Mream — 
The  champak  odonrs  fail 
Like  swet^i  thoughts  in  .1  dream; 
The  ni(;htin{^ale's  complaint, 
It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  on  thine. 
Beloved  as  thou  art! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die,  1  faint,  I  fail ! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  rvelids  p.alc. 
Bfy  chetik  is  cold  and  while,  alas! 
My  heart  l)eats  loud  and  fast. 
Oh  !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  IX  DEJECTION,  NEAR  RaPI 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  skv  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  li^jht 

Around  its  nnexpanded  buds; 

Like  many  u  voire  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birdn,  the  ocean  floods. 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Solitude's. 

I  se«:  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strowi 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  dissolved  in  slar-showeis,  ihr 
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1  sit  upon  the  landt  alone, 

The  Ui^hining  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 

Is  Hashing  round  me,  and  a  tone. 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  ihare  in  my  emotion. 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  healdi, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  thui  content  surpassing  wealth 

Thu  sa(;e  in  meditation  found, 
And  walk'd  with  inward  glory  crown'd — 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  tlicse  surround — 

Smiling  they  Hve,  and  call  life  pleasure; 
To  mc  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

tvun  as  tlie  winds  and  waters  are; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
W' liich  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear,  ^ 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

.My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  bear  the  aea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  MfSotony. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  tluafpreet  day  is  gone, 
NViiich  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

lusultn  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  poCy— and  yet  regret. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoy'd,  like  joy  in  memory  jcL 
December,  i8ltt. 


AUTUMN 


A   DIRGE. 


Tbe  warm  sun  is  failing,  the  hleak  wind  it  wailing, 
The  bare  boughs  are  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  are  dying. 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead. 

Is  lying. 

Come,  months,  come  away. 

From  November  to  May, 

In  your  saddest  array; 

Follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  tike  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

The  chill  rain  is  falling,  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling. 
The  rivers  are  swelling,  the  thunder  b  kndling 

For  the  year; 
The  blithe  swallows  are  flown,  and  the  lixardt  each  gone 
To  his  dwelling; 

Ck>me,  months,  come  away; 

Put  on  white,  black,  and  grey. 

Let  your  light  sisters  play — 

Ye,  follow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  make  her  grave  green  with  tear  on  tear. 


HYMN  OF  APOLLO. 

T»  sleepless  flours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 
Curtain'd  with  star-eowoven  tapestries. 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the,  iky. 

Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from'my  dim  eyct,<^ 

Waken  me  when  their  lUOMr,  dttgrey  Dmvb^ 

Telk  them  that  dreams  and  that  dM-^MXa  k  gont: 
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Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Hecven*s  blue  doM^  V, .'  \ 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  wavMb    *ytr'  ~  v 

Leavii^^y  robe  upon  the  ocem  foam  { -\y*- . j  '  ; 
Uy  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  ^|  die  caves 

Are  fill'd  with  my  bright  prcsenc^and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  earth  to  my  Hubraces  bare. 

* 

The  sunbeams  are  vaf  ihaf  ts,  wil||t«vhich  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  tfi«  nigjH  *nd  fSears  the  day ; 

All  men  who  d*^  eifB  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  nom  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  mimdi  nd  open  actions  take  new  might. 

Until  diininish'd  by  the  reign  of  night. 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers. 
With  their  ethereal  colours;  the  Moon's  globe 

Aad  the  pore  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  lleaven  may  shine 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven, 
Then  with  unwilling  steps  1  wander  down 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  even ; 

For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown  : 

What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  sootlie  them  from  the  western  islet 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 

Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine; 
All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse. 

All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine, 
All  light  of  art  or  nature;— to  my  song 
Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 

HYMN  OF  PAN. 

FaoM  the  foresu  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands. 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweat  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  tlie  rushes. 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes. 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime. 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grasa. 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  '  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Penens  was  flowing, 

And  all  dark  Tempo  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

•  TbU  aad  tW  fbraMr  posa  were  wriura  ss  the  reqMtt  of  a 
frieed.  to  lie  loterted  is  a  uraaa  oa  ibo  Mkject  of  Midas.  Apdio 
and  PiB  eoaWMtod  bcfbre  TaM>lBs  for  the  jfrla»  la  M»ie. 
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Speeded  by  my  street  pipin(;;». 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauot, 

And  the  Nymph*  of  tiie  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  ed^e  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves. 
And  all  tliat  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
Were  silent  with  lore,  ••  yoa  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  tweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  atara, 

I  sang  of  the  dedal  Eartli, 
And  of  Ueavan — and  the  giant  wara^ 

And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings, — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  dasp'd  a  reed  : 
Gods  and  men,  wc  are  all  deluded  thus ! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  tlien  we  bleed : 
AU  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  froicn  your  blood, 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


THE  BOAT 


ON   THE  8ERCHIO. 


Qua  boat  is  asleep  in  Serchio's  stream. 
Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream. 
The  helm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither ; 
Dominic,  the  boat-man,  has  brought  the  mast. 
And  the  ours  and  the  sails;  but 't  is  sleeping  fast, 
Ijke  a  beast,  unconscious  of  its  tether. 

The  stars  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air, 

And  the  thin  white  moon  lay  withering  there ; 

To  towe^,  and  cavern,  and  rift  and  tree, 

The  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily. 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods, 

And  the  rocks  above  and  the  stream  below, 

And  the  vapours  in  their  multitudes, 

And  the  Apcnninc's  shroud  of  summer  snow, 

And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold 

The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  uproll'd. 

Day  had  awaken'd  all  things  that  be, 
The  lark  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow  free. 
And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  llie  mower's  scythe. 
And  the  mutin-bell  and  the  mountain  bee  : 
Fire-flies  were  qiienoh'd  on  the  dewy  com. 
Glow-worms  went  out  on  the  river^s  brim. 
Like  lamps  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim  : 
The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn, 
The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow  and  hill : 
Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  farmer's  gun. 
Night's  dreams  and  terrors,  every  one, 
Fled  from  the  brains  which  are  their  prey. 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  the  okoniing  ray. 

All  rose  to  do  tlie  task  He  set  to  each. 
Who  shaped  us  to  his  ends  and  not  our  own; 
The  million  rose  to  learn,  and  one  to  teach 
What  none  yet  ever  knew  or  can  be  known; 

And  many  rose 
Whose  woe  was  such  that  fear  became  desire ; — 
Blelchior  and  Lionel  were  not  among  those ; 


They  ficom  tlie  tlirong  of  men  had  ettpp'!!  mUc^ 
And  mtim  tlieir  home  under  die  green  hill  aide. 
It  wae  iliat  hill,  whose  intervening  brow 
Screens  Lucca  from  tlie  Pisan's  envious  e^fe, 
Which  the  cifcumfluooB  plain  waving  bdow. 
Like  a  «Hde  lake  of  green  fertility. 
With  streams  and  Adds  end  marshes  bare. 
Divides  from  the  far  Apennines — whicb  lie 
Islanded  in  the  immeasurable  air. 

«  What  think  you,  as  she  lies  in  lier  gr^en  cove. 

Our  little  sleeping  boat  is  dreaming  of? 

If  morning  dreams  are  true,  why  1  ahould  gaias 

That  she  was  dreaming  of  our  idleness. 

And  of  the  miles  of  watery  way 

We  should  hnm  led  her  by  thb  time  of  day?* 

"Never  mind,*  said  Lionel, 

■  Give  care  to  the  winds,  they  can  bear  it  well 
About  yon  poplar  tops;  and  aee, 
The  white  clouds  are  driving  merrily. 
And  the  stars  we  miss  tliis  mom  will  light 
More  willingly  our  return  lo-niglit. — 
List,  my  dear  fellow,  the  breexe  blows  fair; 
How  it  scatters  Dominic's  long  black  hair. 
Singing  of  us.  and  our  lazy  motions. 
If  I  can  guess  a  boat's  emotions. —  « 

The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  spread. 

The  living  breath  is  fresh  behind. 

As  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed. 

Comes  the  laughing  moming  wind;— 

The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makes  bead 

Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce. 

Then  flags  with  intermitting  course. 

And  hangs  upon  the  wave,  [  ]  ' 

Which  fervid  from  its  mountain  source 

Shallow,  ftmooth  and  strong  doth  come, — 

Swift  as  fire,  tempestuously 

It  sweeps  into  the  affrighted  wa; 

In  morning's  smile  its  eddies  roil. 

Its  billows  sparkle,  toss  and  boil, 

Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 

Into  columns  fierce  and  bright. 

The  Serchio,  twisting  forth 
Between  the  marble  barriers  which  it  clove 
At  Ripafratta,  leads  through  the  dread  chasm 
Tlir  wave  that  died  the  death  that  lovers  love, 
Living  in  what  it  sought ;  as  if  this  spa&m 
Had  not  yet  past,  the  toppling  mountains  cling. 
But  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthusiasm 
Pours  itself  on  the  plain,  until  wandering, 
Down  one  clear  path  of  effluence  crystalline 
Sends  its  clear  waves,  that  tliey  may  fling 
At  Arno's  feet  tribute  of  corn  and  wine. 
Then,  through  the  pestilential  deserto  wild 
Of  Lingled  marsh  and  woods  of  stunted  tir. 
It  rushes  to  the  Ocean. 
July,  1821. 

THE  7ACCA.  " 

1. 

Summer  vras  dead  and  Autumn  wai  expiring. 
And  infant  Winter  laugh'd  upon  the  land  ' 

•  PuB^Ua. 


All  clfliidleHly  and  eoid;— when  I,  dedrinof 
More  in  this  world  than  any  nndenland,         * 

Wept  o'er  the  beanty,  which,  like  tea  retiring. 
Had  left  the  earth  bare  as  the  wave-worn  sand 

Of  my  poor  heart,  and  o'er  thcfiSM  and  flowera 

Pale  for  the  falsehood^  of  thtJlatleriDg  honn. 

II. 

Summer  was  dead,  but  I  yet  lived  to  weep 

The  instability  of  all  but  weeping; 
And  on  tlie  earth  lulPd  In  her  winter  sleep 

I  woke,  and  envied  her  as  she  was  sleeping. 
Too  happy  Eartli !  over  thy  face  shall  creep 

The  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou,  leaping 
From  unremember'd  dreams,  shall  [  ]  sec  ' 

No  death  divide  thy  imOMTtality. 

111. 
I  loved — O  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye, 

Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
As  human  heart  lo  human  heart  may  be;— 

I  loved,  I  know  not  what — but  this  low  sphere. 
And  all  (hat  it  contains,  contains  pot  thee. 

Thou,  vhom  seen  no  where,  I  feel  everywhere. 
Dim  object  of  my  soul's  idolatry. 

Veiled  art  thou  like — 

IV. 

By  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose  shapes  thou  flowest, 
Neither  to  be  contain'd,  delay*d,  or  hidden, 

Making  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest. 
When  for  a  moment  thou  art  not  forbidden 

To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  bcstowest; 
And  leaving  noblest  things  vacant  and  chidden. 

Cold  as  a  corpse  after  the  spirit's  flight, 

Blank  as  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  night. 

V. 

In  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  all  things  common. 
In  muhic  and  the  sweet  unconscious  tone 

Of  animals,  and  voices  vkhich  are  human, 
Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their  own ; 

In  (he  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman. 

In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  fresh  graas  shown, 

Or  dying  in  the  autuflBn,  I  the  most 

Adore  thee  present  or  lament  thee  lost. 

VI. 

And  thus  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  saw 

A  pljnt  upon  the  rivet's  margin  lie, 
Like  one  who  loved  beyond  hb  Nature's  law. 

And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to  die; 
Its  leaven  which  had  outliveil  tlie  frost,  the  thaw 

Had  blighted  as  a  heart  which  hatred's  eye 
Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills;  the  dew 
Liy  on  its  spotted  leaves  like  tears  too  true. 

VII. 
The  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it,  but  the  Earth 
Had  crush'd  it  on  her  uniMllernal  breast 


WU. 
I  bore  it  to  my  chamber,  and  I  planted 

It  in  A  vase  full  of  the  lightest  mould ; 
The  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven  slanteil 

Fell  through  the  window  panes,  disrobed  of  cold. 


Upon  its  leaves  and  flowers;  the  star  which  panted  . 

la  ewening  for  the  Day,  whose  car  has  roH'd 
Onr  Ab  horizon's  wave,  with  looks  of  light 
Smilad  on  it  from  the  tlireshold  of  the  night. 

IX. 

The  mitigated  inflnairaiof  tjf 

And  light  revived  the  pint,  and  fironijl  grew 
Strong  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  ita  flowvra  fair. 

Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vinW^  Iktmteg  dew, 
O'erflowed  with  golden  colours;  an  atmoapheN 

Of  vital  wanalh  infolded  it  anew. 
And  crery  impulse  sent  to  every  part 
The  unbeheld  puliations  of  its  haul. 


-  V' 


X. 


Well  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and  strong. 
Even  if  tlie  sun  and  air  had  smiled  not  on  it ; 

For  one  wept  o'er  it  all  the  winter  long 
Tears  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell  upon  it 

Hour  after  hour;  for  sounds  of  softest  song, 
Mix'd  with  the  stringed  melodies  that  won  it 

To  leave  the  gentle  lips  on  which  it  slept. 

Had  looted  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept 

XI. 
Had  loosed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves  and  flowere 

On  which  he  wept,  the  while  the  savage  storm. 
Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hours. 

Was  raving  round  the  chamber  husli'd  and  warm ; 
The  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leafless  bowers. 

The  fish  were  frozen  in  the  pools,  the  form 
Of  eviry  summer  plant  was  dead  [      ] 
Whl|««iu 

January,  iSaa. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

AN   ALLEGORY. 
riKST  SPIKIT. 

Oh  thoii,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 
Would  float  above  the  earth,  beware ! 
A  Shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  fire — 

Night  is  coming  1 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air, 

And  among  the  winds  and  beams 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there — 
Night  is  coming ! 

SECOND  SPiaiT. 

The  deathless  stars  are  bright  above; 
If  I  would  croaa  the  shade  of  night. 
Within  my  heart  is  the  lamp  of  love, 

And  that  is  day  I 
And  the  moon  will  nule  with  gentle  light 

On  my  golden  pkunes  where'er  they  move ; 
The  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight. 
And  make  night  day. 

riRST  SPIRIT. 

But  if  the  whirlwinds  of  darkness  waken 

Hail  and  lightning  and  stormy  rain! 
See,  the  bounds  of  the  air  are  shaken- 
Night  is  coming ! 


\ 


SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WOBKS. 


The  T^  twill  cl«.d>  °r  Ihc  liurriranc 

0>>p>ir«.ln.c 

Lei  evea  Ml  tee  iheir  awn  delwM -- 

Th.  cli^  or  iht  J.i>J  «•«!•  OKC  th.  plaio- 

Bmc;  t«fi  Hour,  and  iby  t1«ht 

Nighl-cominG: 

or>r«KW. 

■icaiD  itimT. 
1 «  ibe  liehi.  Hd  t  l«r  Ike  KWDd  i 
ni  uU  on  Ih*  nud  oFiIk  uixpctl  dark 
Wilb  lb  calm  .ilhin  and  il,t  UeM  inx'iid 

Fairie>.trriiei.  >nd  uccl.  h««p  her: 

Bok  man,  permil  no  wran[i: 
Andmurnlo.akcil.e.i.eper. 

WbickniaBni,|l,ldjt: 
Ind  Ibou.  wtn  llie  Gloom  b  d«p  iihI  Hark. 

Ok  jov'oh  (ear:  wl.jl  «ill  be  dsM 
lBlbeab»nceofll.e.un: 

Look  from  i)<T  dull  c;iiih  >lun.lHt-bouiid, 

Come  alone: 

Mr  mDOa-Lt.  Uljhi  ilioa  il.^n  mini  mark 

Oo  high,  (.r  i,.y. 

'^^l^^»™.i  "iSrr.'?r« » 

THE  srysET. 

''"'^St"'"'"""""""™"' 

11  lale  wit  Ov  wiihin  n  how  luhile  bon;. 

^U    nd  .Jnl  .iihin  •omr  d.licau  cloud 

And  tlu<  il,c  l..i>BuM  tionn,  p.inaiiio 

Th 

IftdRaniiddiel.luennnn'.  hurninL' iki 

Tim  ■in(;-d»l,ip..for««  Ilia 

Cm 

iuiaod  youih  CO  lcn.l«t.     None  mar  kn.-. 

RdunJ  IlnK  licur  lifanch™,  avc  KBLttiBg 

Tl« 

F-cebKai  of  Ihe  or     bid.  n.a.te  kit  b»il' 

luaorylouiilaiDt. 

Fai 

Lkcihelnncosf    uiaourair. 

■wi 

en  widilheUd    ofhitloir.  wlialhen 

SoiDo  MV.  -heo  niGhn  are  in  anl  clear, 

Pn 

Aiid  llu;  rfcail.  dew.  .Ie,p  „„  li.e  monv. 

lie 

ulkM  (lonu  ibc  palbwey  of  lh>-  field 

Smei  ohi^pcn  »n.-  liL-inl  hv  Ilw  inveller 

I'h  III  the  e.itl  11  linir  naoil  ■;,  i.tan'il  o'tr. 

WLirhn^kaniKhldar: 

Rii 

in  ihc  HUI  UJl  open  ID  ll>L-  tkT. 

Th 

re  now  iIk  tun  li.id  aunk.  boi  jinn  of  jiU 
■G  on  Ihe  sOicn  elowli.  aad  on  ihe  poiou 

Opbom,  by  l«:r  ^iU  ^"d"liJeriBG  hair^" 

tlu 

And  •bCD  fce  a<tak«  on  li.e  FraE»Di  er.«. 
Hofindtniolurtay. 

OF 

An 

.miDel«liv.lh.heJ«.d««fl-    in<l>.>l* 

A  FnA(;MEM. 

Ti. 

broidud          wf  DioaB  Unerrinclr  row 

Tin  were  two  roii««.  almot  like  lo  loiiH. 

Bii 

reo  ll»  l.L.ck  lr..Bk>  »F  Il.«  rn»d.  J  Im 

Efctpt  dial  ftom  ilw  cm  doeuc  af  lini 

Wl 
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•  1> 

t  onl  Muni^.  Isabel.-  taid  lb<<  inulh. 

■I 

rv...r  *iw  III..  ..m?  Wf  „i|l  »  ,lk  ]„„ 

Ai..l*..l.iy   r^loiBlW.    kiw<.tlow«. 

To- 

nunni*  ^  Ihou  .lull  look  on  il  will,  me.  - 

L'pcn  one  mm.  wliirli  Hie  nine  be^imi  anl  ihoKert 

I..|[or.»k<ni    .li=irpurpl,prin.e, 
Wl.icl.<l,eHm<h«,d,illca.ber-lhcun.ec1in» 

Th 

nlGhl  iIk  Ynuili  and  la.ly  minRlcd  lay 

ShakewHh    mj.    Thin  fair  day  .nil.^  10  kT 

A    (Ihiu  wbo  loto,— ind  who  i;ver  loml  liku  tiuv. 

l.idy  Found  It.T  Inver  df.ul  and  rold. 

The  ardourm  oFa  *iiian  uhlch  obtcun^ 

TI, 

ion,.'  b.:li.Ti,-  iliji  Roil  in  mcrcv  piTe 
>lr»k.'.    Tli.Ii4Tdi.dM>   nWin^.il-1. 

The  vay  idol  oFil>  [>arlraitun 

lb  bintt,  Smi  IvRl  [nio  a  Knic  oF  loH; 

Bbi  Ihou  an  at  a  planci  tplicml  ahore, 

Ddi  thou  an  Lore  ilKlF—mliaR  III   moiloa 

Oflil.™l.je(.cdipirii.-Suc    enolion 

Uuu  ead  in  .in  or  »„o.,  if  nvcl  May 

llad  not  brouGhl  A»ih  ibii  morn-yoiir  weOdiOG-Jav. 

A.,,l  ihai  ^le  did  nni  .lie.  bal  litej  lo  i.iid 

If  m.i.lnua  1  ii  lo  he  unlike  ilie  irari.1. 
Kor  I...I  in  Ke  her  »«<  n  reid  Ihr  i.,l, 
Wo.vn  by  lomc  Hihile^  h:ird.  lo  makr  lurd  In 

tliwdvenwayinwislain-workinB    ricF;— 
Ilw  .-t^-lMhe.  »*re  vnim  jw.iy  villi  tfirt. 

lipi  mid  .-h.'.'k'.  wcri'  liki'  ibinr*  d...d-» 

A  BRIDAL  SO\G. 

Il.-r 

iModi^  were  ibin,  and  <liroi.|:1i  ilu-ir  ttamL'. 
■*xtk  arli<^iliom  miehl  be  an-n 

Tut  GoLten  Gain  oF  oL'.ip  unkir 

kiy 

-ru-MyliKbi.    TIk- lomh  of  ,l„  A*i -if 

.Ji  .»«,■  Vrtd  Gb<->l  inbahilk.  i.iGi.1  ..ml  .1.,. 

XindloiLeiriniai^lihc     na< 

1.  l-l  .bilJ.  ihal  now  rcn,.^n,  of  lli«.-: 

InaieaoFRljuy    eall.cr 

NiGhi,  wiih  all  ihy  Uan  luck  down.— 

nhcriiar  nF  more  (baa  earxb  ran  fire 

[>ailinm,ft<nii1>y1>a1isi.lew,— 

«her  .!« .load  find,  oh,  na<  Jeep!  bni  ™.. 

Herer  uniled  ihe  ineoniuat  moon 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


aaj) 


tnil  are  tlie  uncomplainiDg  things  they  seem, 
)r  live,  or  drop  in  (lie  deep  ilea  of  Love; 
)li  that  like  thine,  mine  epilnph  were — Peace!* 
'his  waA  the  only  moan  she  ever  made. 
1816. 


SONG. 

ox  A  FADED  VIOLET. 

The  odour  from  the  flower  is  gone. 
Which  like  thy  kisses  hreathed  on  me; 

The  colour  from  the  flower  is  flown, 
>Vliich  (ilowM  of  thee,  and  only  thee! 

A  shrivcll'd,  lifeless,  vacant  form, 
It  lies  on  my  ahnndnn'd  breast. 

And  mocks  thr  heart  which  yet  is  warm 
With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep — my  tears  revive  it  not ! 

1  ni{^\\ — it  hreaiheh  no  more  on  me ; 
Its  mute  and  uncomplaining  lot 

Is  such  as  mine  should  he. 


LINES  TO  A  CRITIC. 

!Io?fET  from  silk-worms  who  can  gather, 
Or  silk  from  the  yellow  bee? 

The  i;r:iM  may  pjow  in  winter  weather 
<Vs  soon  as  hate  in  me. 

ll.-ite  nen  who  cant,  and  men  who  pray. 
And  nifu  who  rail  like  lliee: 

An  equal  passion  to  repay 
They  arc  not  coy  like  me. 

Or  seek  some  hlave  of  power  and  gold, 
To  be  tliy  dear  heart's  mate; 

Thy  Inve  will  move  that  higot  cold. 
Sooner  than  me  thy  hate. 

A  passion  like  the  one  I  prove 

(Unnot  divided  be; 
I  h'Jte  thy  want  of  truth  qihI  love — 

How  should  I  then  hats  ihee? 
December  f  1817. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

(lOOD  night?  ah!  no;  the  hour  is  ill 
>Yhicli  severs  those  it  should  unite; 

Let  us  remain  together  still. 
Then  it  will  be  good  night. 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  ni|;ht  goo<l, 

Though  thy  sweet  wishn  wing  its  flight? 
Be  it  not  Kiid,  thought,  understoo«l, 
Then  it  will  l)c  ijood  night. 

To  hearts  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  close  to  morning  light. 

The  night  is  good ;  becauK,  my  love. 
They  never  say  good  night. 


TO-MORROW. 

WiiBE  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow? 

Whom  young  and  old  and  strong  and  weak, 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek  : — 
In  thy  place — ah!  well-a-day! 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled— To-diy. 


DEATH. 


Tbet  die— the  dead  return  not — Mifery 

Sits  near  an  open  grave  and  calls  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye— 

They  are  the  names  of  kindred,  friend,  and  lover, 
Which  he  so  fix'hiy  call'd — they  all  are  gone! 
Fond  wretcli,  all  dead,  those  vacant  names  tflone. 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tomlis  alone  remain. 

Misery,  my  sweetest  friend— oh!  weep  no  more! 

Thou  wilt  not  he  coupled — I  wonder  not ! 
For  1  have  seen  thee  from  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  calm  sunset  wiih  them,  and  this  s{K>t 
Was  even  as  bright  and  calm,  but  transitory, 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoary; 
This  most  familiar  scene,  my  pain— 
Tliesc  tombs  alone  remain. 


A  LAMENT. 

Oh,  world!  oh,  life!  oh,  time! 
On  whose  la^t  steps  1  climb. 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime? 
No  more— O,  never  more! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresli  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar. 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  hut  with  delight 
No  more— O,  never  more  I 


LOVES  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 
And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean  ; 

The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 
With  a  sweet  emotion; 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 
All  thini^  by  a  law  divine 

In  one  another's  licing  mingle- 
Why  not  I  with  thine? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another ; 
No  sister  flower  wonid  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain'd  ito  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea. 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiunoi  me? 
JaNtiarjr,  i8ao. 


\ 


a3o. 


SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


TO  E' 


V*'. 


Maoonra,  wherefore  hast  thou  aent  to  me 

Sweet  ba«il  and  mifjnionrtte? 
Embleming  love  and  health,  which  nerer  yet 
In  the  same  wreath  might  be. 
Alas,  and  they  are  wet  t 
Is  it  with  thy  kisses  or  thy  tears? 
For  nerer  rain  or  dew 
Such  fragrance  drew 
From  plant  or  (lower — the  very  doubt  endears 

My  sadnestcrer  new, 
Tlie  sighs  I  breathe,  the  tears  I  shed  for  th^. 
Xhrch,  1821. 


TO 


I  FKAa  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine ; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Erer  to  burthen  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  derotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 


LINES. 

WflBN  the  lamp  b  shatter'd, 
The  light  iu  the  dust  lies  dead — 

When  tlie  cloud  is  scatter'd, 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken. 
Sweet  tones  are  remcmber'd  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
LoTed  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute : — 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruin'd  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possest. 

O,  Love!  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  chuse  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home  and  your  bier? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee. 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  tliinc  eagle  home 

Leave  the  naked  to  laughter. 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 


TO  WILLIAM  SHELLET. 


(WItb  wlwt  Iratfc  I  BMy  uy — 
Itona !  Rona  !  Rona  ! 
Nod  i  pi6  ooa«  era  priaa  !) 


Mr  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  liTed,  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  coDSame 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb ; 

But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not — if  a  thing  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  ? 

Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds. 
Within  its  life  intense  and  mild. 

The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds. 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild; — 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass. 
Into  their  hues  and  scents  may 

A  portion 

June,  1819. 


AN  ALLEGORY, 

A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 

Stands  yawning  on  the  highway  of  the  life 
Which  wc  all  tread,  a  cavern  huge  and  gaunt; 

Around  it  nges  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  shadows,  like  the  restless  clouds  that  hanni 
The  gap  of  some  cleft  mountain,  liftetl  high 
Into  the  whirlwinds  of  the  upper  sky. 


And  many  pass'd  it  by  with  careless  tread, 
Not  knowing  that  a  shadowy  [  ] 

Tracks  every  traveller  even  to  where  Uie  dead 
Wait  peacefully  for  their  companion  new; 

But  others,  by  more  curious  humour  led. 
Pause  to  examine, — these  are  very  few. 

And  they  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 

That  shadows  follow  them  where'er  they  go. 


MUTABILITY. 

Tie  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay. 

Tempts  and  then  flies : 
What  is  this  woHd's  delight! 
Lightning  tliat  mocks  tlie  night. 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship  too  rare! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair ! 
But  wc,  tliough  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 
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Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay, 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  nighc 
Make  glad  the  day; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 

Dream  thou— and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 


AS   IMITATION. 


Mt  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light 

Of  thy  looks,  my  love ; 
It  panted  for  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 

For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  barb,  whose  hoofs  outspeed  the  tempest's  flight, 

Bore  thee  far  from  me ; 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary  soon, 

Did  companion  thee. 

Ah !  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear. 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 

With  the  wings  of  care ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need, 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 

It  may  bring  to  thee. 


TO . 

Onk  word  it  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdain'd 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother, 
And  Pity  from  tlice  more  drar 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  lore; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The'worsliip  the  heart  lifts  above, 

And  die  Heavens  reject  not — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  1 


MUSIC.    • 

I  PANT  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 
Uy  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower ; 

Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower ; 

Like  a  hcrblcss  plain,  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  faint,  till  they  wake  again. 

Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound. 
More,  O  more, — I  am  thirsting  yet. 

It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 
Upon  my  heart  to  stifle  it; 

The  dissolving  strain,  through  every  vein. 

Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain. 


As  the  scent  of  a  violet  vdther^d  np, 

Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  silver  lake ; 

When  the  hot  noon  has  drain'd  its  dewy  cup. 
And  mist  there  was  none  its  thirst  to  slake — 

And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odour  flew 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  waters  blue— 

As  one  who  drinks  from  a  charmed  cup 

Of  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmuring  wine, 

Whom,  a  mighty  Enchantress  filling  up. 
Invites  to  love  with  her  kiss  divine. 


NOVEMBER,  i8i5. 

Thk  cold  earth  slept  below,  • 

Above  the  cold  sky  shone ; 
And  all  around. 
With  a  chilling  sound. 
From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow. 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 
Beneath  the  unking  moon. 

The  wintry  hedge  was  black, 
The  green  grass  was  not  seen, 
The  birds  did  rest 
On  the  bare  t1iorn*s  breast, 
Whose  roots,  beside  the  pathway  track, 
Ilad  bound  their  folds  o'er  many  a  crack 
Whiih  the  frost  had  made  between. 

Thine  eyes  glow'd  in  the  glare 
Of  the  moon's  dying  light ; 
As  a  fen-fire's  beam. 
On  a  sluggish  stream, 
Gleams  dimly — so  the  moon  shone  there, 
And  it  yellow'd  the  strin(;s  of  thy  tangled  hair 
That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night. 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  beloved ; 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  chill : 
The  night  did  shed 
On  thy  dear  head 
Its  frozen  dew,  and  tliou  didst  lie 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 
Might  visit  thee  at  will. 


DEATH. 

DtATH  is  here,  and  death  is  there. 
Death  is  busy  every  where. 
All  around,  within,  beneath, 
Above  is  death — and  we  are 


Death  has  set  his  narii  and 
On  all  we  are  and  all  we 
On  all  we  know  and  aH  i 
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Life*  OMiaelffvt, 


Lwimlf  inili,4aiiwyiiol. 


TO 


rfttnaot  w  ovcqMMl, 
•adtrntbcmildlait 
Or  life,  whiht  aU  ^U  fMliiifi  kMp 
Bomm  ■wrtri  ■loabor,  dark  and  \\atft 
I  AobU  Bolfieep,  I  thoold  not  wtep  I 


h  wm*  flMogh  10  btl,  10  tat 
■■y  aoffi  ayai  jaiiwy  loHflartyf 
Aaddtaaiiha wai    aadbamaadba 
Thaaacfac  food  of  firaa  wHaeB, 
CiwllM  iho*  bat  be  at  ihoa  bait  baan. 


AAar  iba  tlombar  of  dia  yaar 
Tba  woodlaad  vMeU  ra  appaar; 
All  duayiiaviva  in  field  or  grofa. 
And  akf  aad  aea,  boi  two,  wbicb 
ADdA*BUotbac8,lifea^b»f«.  r 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNDIES. 


Umb,  liMB,  Mary 
To  iba  wrbiipai  of  iba  ApaawM^ 
It  baiaii  OB  Iba  roof  like  iba  tbvndai'a 
Or  like  die  aea  OB  a  Bord»r«  abara, 
Baard  in  ila  ragiof  abb  and  flow  T 

■y  Iba  eapdiaa  pent  in  iba  cave  baiow. 
Tba  Apennina  in  cba  light  of  day 
b  a  mighty  moanlun  dim  and  gny» 
Which  between  che  earth  and  »ky  doth  by; 
But  when  night  cornet^  a  chaot  dread 
Od  the  dim  tCar-liehi  then  b  spread. 
And  the  Apennine  wallu  abroad  with  the  storm. 
May/ith,  i8i8. 


TO  MARY 


Oa !  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here 

With  your  brown  cyei  bright  and  clear, 

And  your  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 

Singing  love  to  its  l3ne  mate 

In  the  ivy  bower  disconsolate ; 

Voice  the  sweetest  ever  heard !         • 

And  your  brow  more     •     *     * 

Than  the     •     '     •     sky 

Of  tliis  azure  Italy. 

Mary  dear,  come  to  me  soon, 

I  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far ; — 

As  sunset  to  the  sphered  moon. 

As  twilight  to  the  western  star, 

Thou,  beloved,  art  to  me. 

Oh!  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here ; 
The  Castle  echo  whispers  •  Here!* 
Este,  September,  i8i8. 


THE  PAST. 


Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
Which  we  boried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers. 


Aad  lanca,  flba  bopaa  ibtf  yet 


ffbifrtUMdaad,diapaat}    O) 
Tbara  an  gboaia  ibat  may  mfca 

Ibat  maka  iba  baort  n 

iebglida 
Aadwiibgkaady 
Tbaijoy,awaloai»ii 


fcrii 


sosf  G  or  A  snuT. 


•  • 


WmiN  iba  iileat 

My  maarioa  ia;  wbara  I  liadl 

From  tba  bagiatfbig,  aad 

Bavo  wovaa  all  Iba  woadroaa  i 

Of  diia  dim  apot,  wbicb  moctya  cbU 

Infinile  depiba  of  unkaowB 


Slwali  of  lauoaasBiwila  Bn,  asd 

OfgoldaBdaiaBa,am 

Aad  M  a  ««a  ia  wbaeb  I  walk  tlHMgb 

I  bavswroQgblBMBBl 

And  batly  l%bt,  wboae  iairrfBMOB 

In  Iba  dark  apaca  ofiBHiHrllar  bb 


LIBEBTT. 

I  Their  tbonderings  are  ecboed  firooa  aoaM 

I  Tba  lampartnOBa  oceana  awaka  obo 

■  And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  wiBlet'a  aoae 

I  When  the  clarion  of  the  TyphooQ  is  bio* 


From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashea. 
Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  illumined  around. 
Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  ashes. 
An  hundred  are  shuddering  and  tottering;  the  aoi 
Is  bellowing  underground. 

But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  glare. 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp; 
Thou  deafencst  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes;  tlie  sun's  bright  Lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  exhalation 
The  sunlight  is  darted  through  vapour  and  blast; 
From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation, 
Fiom  city  to  hamlet  thy  dawning  is  cast, — 
And  tyrants  and  slaves  are  like  sliadows  of  n^ht 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  lighL 


TO 


Mi!(K  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  unshed ; 

Tes,  I  was  firm — thus  did  not  thou;- 
Hy  baffled  looks  did  fear,  yet  dread , 

To  meet  thy  looks — I  could  not  knoa 
How  anxiously  they  sought  to  shine 
With  soothing  pity  npon  mine. 
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To  sit  and  curb  the  soul's  mute  nQC 
Which  preys  upon  itself  alone; 

To  curse  the  life  which  is  the  cafl;e 
Of  fetter'd  grief  that  dares  not  groan, 

Hiding  from  many  a  careless  eye 

The  scorned  load  of  agony. 

Whilst  thou  alone,  then  not  regarded. 
The  [  ]  thou  alone  should  be, 

To  spend  years  thus,  and  be  rewarded, 
As  thou,  sweet  lore,  requited  me 

When  none  were  near — Oh !  I  did  wake 

From  torture  for  that  moment's  sake. 

Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity,  fell  like  dew 

On  flowers  half  dead ;—  thy  lips  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly;  thy  dark  eyes  threw 

Thy  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain, 

Charming  away  its  dream  of  pain. 

We  are  not  happy,  sweet !  our  state 
Is  strange  and  full  of  doubt  and  fear; 

More  need  of  words  that  ills  abate; — 
Reserre  or  censure  come  not  near 

Our  sacred  friendship,  lest  there  be 

No  solace  left  for  thou  and  me. 

Gentle  and  good  and  mild  thou  art. 
Nor  I  can  live  if  thou  appear 

Aught  but  thyself,  or  turn  thine  heart 
Away  from  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 

The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 

To  hide  the  love  tliou  feel  for  me. 


THE  ISLE. 

T»aK  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven  y 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Which  the  summer's  breath  enweaves, 
Where  nor  sun  nor  showers  nor  brecie 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees. 

Each  a  gem  engraven  : 
Girt  by  many  an  axure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  monntaint  pave 

A  lake's  blue  chasm. 


TO 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  tlie  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
,  Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose-4eaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heap'd  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


TIME. 

U  a  FATHOMABLE  Sea !  whose  waves  are  years. 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 

Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 


Glaspest  tlie  limits  of  mortality! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore. 
Treacherous  in  calm,%nd  terrible  in  storm, 

Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 

Unfathomable  Sea? 


LINES. 

TiAT  time  is  dead  forever,  child, 
Drown'd,  frozen,  dead  forever! 

We  look  on  the  past. 

And  stare  aghast 
At  the  spectres  vrailing,  pale  and  gfaast. 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  I  beguiled 

To  death  on  life's  dark  river. 

The  stream  we  gaxed  on  then,  rolled  by; 
Its  waves  are  unreturning; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  land. 
Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fode  and  flee 
In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 
yoveinber  btk,  1817. 


A  SONG. 

A  WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough ; 
The  hama  wind  kept  on  above, 

The  fraesing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare. 
No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

And  little  motion  in  the  air. 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 


THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS. 

Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  Ught 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight, 
In  what  cavern  <^  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now  1 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  grey 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now? 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest. 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow? 


A  DIRGE. 

Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 
KnelU  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain. 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  stain. 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main. 
Wail,  for  ihe  world's  wrong ! 


V» 
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Far,  far  away,  0  ye 

llalcyont  of  memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  oest 
Than  this  abandon'd  breast; — 
No  news  of  your  false  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  brings, 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 

Ye  come  again. 

Vultures,  who  build  your  bowers 
High  in  the  Future's  towers, 
Wither'd  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread, 
Dying  joys  choked  by  the  dead, 
>Yill  serve  your  beaks  for  pcey 
Many  a  day. 


With  monntain  winds,  and  babbling  springs. 

And  moonlight  seas,  that  are  the  roice 
Of  these  inexplioible  things. 
Thou  didst  hold  commune,  aad  rejoiee 
When  they  did  answer  thee;  but  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  boon,  thy  love  away. 

And  thou  hast  sought  in  starry  tje» 

Beams  that  were  never  meant  for  thine. 
Another's  wealth ; — tume  sacrifice 

To  a  fond  faith!  still  dost  thoa  pine? 
Still  dost  thou  hope  that  greeting  hands. 
Voice,  looks,  or  lips,  may  answer  thy  demands^ 

Ah !  wherefore  didst  thou  build  thine  hope 

On  the  false  earth's  inconstancy  ? 
Did  thine  own  mind  afford  no  scope 
Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts  to  thee? 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Could  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee  in  their  wiles. 


SUPEUSTmON 


Thou  taintcst  all  thou  look'st  upon!  The  stars, 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beam'd  so  brightly  sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  distemper'd  playfulness 
Of  thy  untutor'd  infancy ;  the  trees. 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea. 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly. 
Were  gods  :  tl|e  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.     Then  thou  becamcst,  a  boy. 
More  daring  in  thy  frenzies:  every sliape, 
Alonstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghosi, 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  ihc  powers 
That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works, 
Had  life  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of  thy  blind  heart :  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.   Then  manhood  gave 
Its  strength  and  ardour  to  thy  frenzied  bruin; 
Thine  eager  gaze  scann'd  the  stupendous  scene. 
Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 
Reproach'd  thine  ignorance.   Awhile  thou  stoodest 
Baffled  and  gloomy;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 
The  elements  of  all  thai  thou  didst  know; 
The  changing  seasons,  winter's  leafless  reign. 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-hreathing  trees. 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night, 
The  sun-rise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisons  and  disease. 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging,  thou  didst  give  it  name,  and  form, 
IntclligeAce,  and  unity,  and  power. 


O  !  THERE  ARE  SPIRITS. 


AAKPVEI  AI0I2Q  OOTiMON  AHOTMON. 


O!  THKSi  are  spirits  of  the  air, 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 
And  gentle  ghosu,  with  cyrs  as  fair 
As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees : — 
Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 
Oft  hast  thou  turn'd  from  men  thy  lonely  feet. 


Yes,  all  the  faithless  smiles  are  fled 

Whose  falsehood  left  thee  broken-hcaried; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead ; 

Night's  ghost  and  dreams  have  nww  departed; 
Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee. 
Rut  changed  to  a  foul  fiend  through  misery. 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs. 
Dream  not  to  chase; — the  mad  endeavour 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art.    Thy  settled  fate. 
Dork  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravmie. 

STANZAS.— APRIL,    i8i4. 

Away!  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  tlie  moon. 

Rapid  clouds  have  dmnk  the  last  pale  beam  of  ewe: 
Away !  the  guihering  winds  will  call  the  darkness  sooa. 
And  profoundest  midnight  sliroud  the  serene  ligtoof ' 
heaven. 
Pause  not !  The  time  is  past !  Every  voice  cries.  Away! 
I'empt  not  with  one  last  glance  thy  friend's  aafeafc 
mood: 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares  not  enntsttky 
stay:  I 

Duty  and  dereUction  guide  thee  back  to  solitude.       | 

Away,  away !  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home ; 
Pour  hitler  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth ; 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  like  ghosts  they  go  and  coaM, 
And  complicate  strange  webs  of  nodancholy  nirik. 
The  leaves  of  wasted  autumn  woods  shall  flost  aroead  i 
thine  head ; 
The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam  beneaikckr 
feet : 
But  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  in  the  frost  thit 

binds  the  dead. 
Ere  midnight's  frown  and  morning's  smile,  ere  thoa  ssi 
peace  may  meet 

The  cloud  shadowsof  midnight  possess  their  own  npoir. 
For  the  weary  winds  are  siloii,  or  the  moon  »  ia  iW 
deep: 
Some  respite  to  iu  turbulence  unresting  ocean  knows: 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  orfrieves,  hath  ittappoani 
sleep. 
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Thou  in  the  grave  tlialt  resi — yet  till  the  phantomt  flee 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  garden  aiade  dear  to 
thee  ercwhile. 
Thy  remembrance,  and  repentance,  and  daep  nnuinga 
are  not  free 
From  the  mnuc  of  two  voices,  and  the  light  df  one 
sweet  unile. 


MUTABILTTY. 

Wk  are  as  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  nioon ; 

How  restlessly  they  speed,  and  gleam,  and  quiver. 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly  1 — yet  soon 

Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever: 

Or  like  forgotten  lyres,  whose  dissonant  strings 
Give  various  response  to  each  varying  blast. 

To  whose  frail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last 

We  rest — A  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep; 

We  rise— One  wandering  thought  pollutes  the  day; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep; 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away : 

It  is  the  same ! — For,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow. 

The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free : 
Han's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow; 

Nought  may  endure  but  Mutability. 


ON  DEATH. 


Thero  U  ao  work,  nor  devioe,  nor  kMMrMss^  eer  wltdoe^  la 
ibe  cniTe,  whitlMr  tbe«  fomi.—BeidtUm$Ha. 


Tit  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor  beam  of  a  starless  night 

Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 

Ere  the  dawning  of  morn's  undoubted  light, 

Is  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan 

That  flits  round  our  steps  till  their  strength  is  gone. 

O  man !  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 

Throu{;h  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  worldly  way, 

And  the  billows  of  cloud  thst  around  thee  roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day. 

Where  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee  free 

To  the  universe  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel. 

And  the  coming  of  death  is  a  fearful  blow 

To  a  brain  unencompass'd  with  nerves  of  steel ; 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see. 

Shall  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery. 

The  secret  things  of  the  grave  are  tliere. 
Where  all  hut  this  frame  must  surely  be, 

Thouch  the  fine-wrought  eye  and  the  wondrous  ear 
No  longer  will  live,  to  hear  or  to  see 

All  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 

In  the  boundless  r&k\m  of  unending  changa. 


Who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death  T 
Who  liftetli  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come? 

Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 
The  wide-binding  caves  of  the  peopled  tomb? 

Or  uniteth  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 

With  the  fears  and  the  love  for  that  which  we  see? 


A  SUMMER-EVENING  CHUBCH-YARD, 
LECHDALE,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tbk  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapour  that  obaciurfld  the  sun-set's  ray. 

And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beamy  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of  day: 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day. 
Encompassing  the  eartli,  air,  stars,  and  sea; 
Light,  sound,  and  motion,  own  the  potent  sway, 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  iu  own  mystery. 
The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church-tow«r  grass 
Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aijrial  pile!  whose  pinnacles 
Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 

Obeyest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spel)a. 
Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  distant  spire. 

Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 

Gather  among  the  stars  tlie  clouds  of  night. 

The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres : 
And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,^tlirilling  sound, 

Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stirs. 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  Irving  things 
around. 

And,  minglmg  with  the  still  night  and  mute  sky. 

Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnised  and  soflen'd,  death  is  mild 

And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night: 
Here  could  I  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 

Sportii^  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  from  human 
sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did  keep. ' 


LINES 

WIIITTEN  ON  HEARING  THE  NEWS  OF  THB  DEATH  OP 

NAPOLEON.  ^ 

WiAT !  alive  and  so  held,  O  earth  ? 

Art  tliou  not  over-bold  ? 

What !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 

In  the  light  of  thy  morning  mirth. 

The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold  7 

Ha !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  ? 

Are  not  the  limbs  still  when  the  ghost  is  fled, 

And  canst  thou  more,  Napoleon  being  dead  7 

How!  is  not  thy  quick  heart  cold? 
What  spark  is  alive  on  thy  hearth  7 
How!  is  not  his  death-knell  knoU'd? 
And  livest  Ihou  still,  mother  Earth  7 

ij«_ 
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Tboo  wert  xnnnin^  thy  fia(|enold 

<Xer  the  emben  eon^d  and  cold 

Of  that  Botft  ficiy  spirit,  when  it  fled — 

What,  moiher,  do  you  Uo^h  now  he  is  dead! 

•  Who  has  known  me  of  old,*  replied  Earth, 
m  Or  who  has  my  story  told  ? 

It  tt  thoa  who  art  orer-bold.* 

And  tlie  lif^tniog  of  teorn  laugh'd  fbrtli 

As  the  long, «  To  my  boeom  1  fold 

All  my  sons  when  their  knell  b  knoITd, 

And  so  with  liring  motion  all  are  fied. 

And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the  dead.  > 

«  Scat  tlbe  and  still  bold,*  shonted  Earth, 

•  I  grow  bolder,  and  still  more  bold. 
fbe  dead  fill  me  ten  ihonsand  fold 
Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendour,  and  mirth; 
I  was  cloudy,  and  sullen,  and  cold. 

Like  a  frosen  chaos  ugcoird. 

Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

My  heart  grew  Warm.    I  feed  on  whom  I  fed.* 

•  Ay,  alire  and  bold,*  mnlter*d  Earth, 

•  Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  roH'd, 
In  terror,  and  blood,  and  gold, 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 

Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 

The  metal  before  it  be  cold ; 

And  weave  into  hb  shame,  which  like  the  dead 

Shrouds  me,  the  hopes  that  from  hb  glory  fled.* 


SUM 


MRl 


AND  WINTER. 


It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sunny  month  of  June, 
When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 
The  floating  moun  taint  of  the  silver  clouds 
From  the  horiion — and  the  stainless  sky 
Opens  beyond  tliem  like  eternity. 
All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun,  the  weeds. 
The  river,  and  the  corn-fields,  and  the  reeds; 
The  willow  leaves  tliat  glanced  in  the  light  breeze. 
And  the  firm  foliage  of  the  larger  trees. 

It  was  a  winter,  such  as  when  birds  do  die 
In  the  deep  forests;  and  the  fishes  lie 
Stiffen'd  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod,  as  hard  as  brick ;  and  when, 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold : 
Alas !  tlien  for  the  homeless  beggar  old ! 


THE  TOWER  OF  FAMINE. ' 

Amid  the  desolation  of  a  city. 
Which  was  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  ^Rive 
Of  an  extingubh'd  people ;  so  that  pity 
Weeps  o'er  the  sliipwrecks  of  oblivion's  wave, 

I  AtPiM  there  still  ex! cU  tbeprlaoa  orUfOllao,  wbidi  goet  by 
tke  ■■■e  of  •  La  Torre  dell*  Faao  :•  fa  the  •dJolalaK  boUdiag  the 


galley-tUre«  are  confined.  _lt 
OS  (In*  Ano. 


i«  sitaated  near  the  PMte  al  Mare 


TbeffestandstheTawcr  of  Famine.     Icbboilt 
Upon  some  prison-homes,  whoae  d^wellers  rave 
For  bread,  and  gold,  and  blood :  puis,  link'd  b 
Agitates  the  light  flame  of  their  boars, 
Untfl  its  vital  oil  b  spent  or  spilt : 
Tbeffesiands  the  pile,  a  tower  antid  ihe  tonus 
And  sacred  domes;  each  marfale-ribbed  roof. 
The  bruen-gated  temples,  and  the  boweis 
Of  solitery  wealth !  The  tempest-proof 
Parilioos  of  the  dark  Italian  air. 
Are  by  its  presence  dimm'd — they  stand  aloof. 
And  are  withdrawn — so  that  the  %orld  is  hare. 
As  if  a  spectre,  wrapt  in  shapeieaa  terror. 
Amid  a  company  of  ladies  fair 
Should  glide  and  glow,  till  it  became  a  minor 
Of  all  their  beauty,  and  thor  hair  and  hoe. 
The  life  of  their  sweet  eyes,  with  all  its  error. 
Should  be  absorb'd  till  they  to  marble  grew. 

THE  AZIOLA. 

«  Do  you  net  hear  the  Aiiola  cry  T 

Methinks  she  must  be  nigh,* 

Said  Mary,  as  we  sate 

In  diuk,  ere  stars  were  lit,  or  candles  brongte; 

And  I,  who  thought 

Thb  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman, 

Ask'd,  «  Who  b  Aziola?*  how  dale 

I  felt  to  know  that  it  vras  nothing  homan. 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  feaur  or  bate! 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul, 

And  laugh'd  and  said,  •  Disquiet  yooisdf  not; 

T  b  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl.* 

Sad  Aziola!  many  an  eventide 

Thy  music  1  had  heard 

By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain  si 

And  fields  and  marshes  wide, — 

Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird 

The  soul  ever  stirr'd ; 

Unlike,  and  far  sweeter  than  them  all : 

Sad  Aziola !  from  that  moment  I 

Loved  thee  and  tliy  sad  cry. 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

OspBAN  hours,  the  year  b  dead. 
Gome  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead. 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  b  sleeping. 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeing. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  name. 

Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day; 
Solemn  hours!  wait  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  ho*  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child. 

So  the  breatli  of  these  rude  days 

Rocks  the  year: — he  calm  and  nuld. 

Trembling  hours,  she  vrill 

With  new  love  within  her 
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January  ^rcy  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  ^rare; 
February  bears  tlie  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  niTe, 
And  April  weeps — but,  O  ye  hours, 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers! 
Jantiary  i  sf,  1 8a I. 

SONNETS. 

OZTMANDIAS. 

I  MET  a  (ravcllcr  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said  :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  tume 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Neir  them,  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter'd  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  Kurvive,  stamp'd  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mock'd  them  and  the  heart  that  fed : 
And  on  the  pcdc»tal  these  words  appear: 
•  My  name  is  Ozymandius,  king  of  kings: 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!* 
Nothing  beside  remains.   Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  Hx  away. 


Te  hasten  to  the  dead !  What  seek  ye  there. 

Ye  restless  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 

Of  the  idle  brain,  which  the  world's  livery  wear? 

O  thou  quick  Heart,  which  pantest  to  possess 

All  that  anticipation  feigneth  fisir! 

Thou  vainly  curious  mind  which  wonldst  gnat* 

Whence  (hoti  didst  come,  and  whither  thou  mayst  go, 

And  that  which  never  yet  was  known  would  know — 

Oh,  whiihcr  hasten  ye  that  thus  ye  press 

With  such  swift  feet  life's  green  and  pleasant  path, 

Seckint;  alike  from  happiness  and  woe 

A  refu(;c  in  the  cavern  of  grey  death? 

O  heart,  and  mind,  and  thoughts!  What  thing  do  you 

Hope  to  inherit  in  die  grave  below? 


POLITICAL  GBEATNE8S. 

Noa  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fame, 

Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  arms  or  arts. 

Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tyranny  makes  tame; 

Verse  echoes  not  one  beating  of  their  hearts. 

History  is  but  the  shadow  of  their  shame, 

Art  veils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  starts. 

As  to  oblivion  their  blmd  millions  fleet. 

Stain  in{;  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 

Of  their  own  likeness.     What  are  numbers  knit 

By  force  or  custom  ">    Man  who  man  would  be. 

Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 

Must  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throna 

On  vanquish'd  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone. 

Alas  !  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  haling  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me? 
There  is  no  sport  in  hate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side.     In  vain  would  you  asauag* 
Your  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile. 
In  which  not  even  conlempi  lurka^  to  begnilt 


Your  heart,  by  some  feint  sympathy  of  bate. 
O  conquer  what  you- cannot  satiate! 
For  to  your  passion  1  am  Hr  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.    Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Narcissus,  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 


Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 
Call  Life:  though  unreal  shapes  be  pictured  theiv, 
And  it  but  mimic  all  vre  would  believe 
With  colours  idly  spread : — behind,  lurk  Fear 
And  Hope,  twin  destinies;  who  ever  weave  « 

The  shadows,  which  the  world  calls  snbstanc^  dMre. 

I  knew  one  who  lifted  it— he  sought. 
For  his  lost  heart  was  tender,  things  to  love. 
But  found  them  not,  alas !  nor  was  there  aught 
The  world  contains,  the  which  he  could  approve. 
Through  the  unheeding  many  be  did  move, 
A  splendour  among  shadows,  a  bright  blot 
Upon  this  gloomy  scene,  a  Spirit  that  strove 
For  truth,  and  like  the  Preacher  found  it  not. 


TO   WORDSWORTH. 

^OKT  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 

That  things  depart  which  never  may  return*! 

Childhood  and  youlh,  friendship  and  love's  first  glow. 

Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee  to  mourn. 

These  common  woes  I  feel.     One  loss  is  mine 

Which  thou  too  feelst ;  yet  I  alone  deplore. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  sliine 

On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar: 

Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 

Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude. 

In  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 

Songs  consecrate  to  trutli  and  liberty, — 

Deserting  these,  thou  leavesl  me  to  grieve, 

Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  to  be. 


FEELINGS  OF  A   REPUBLICAN  ON  TBE  FALL  OF 
BONAPARTE. 

I  BATKD  thee,  fallen  tyrant !  I  did  groan 

To  think  that  a  most  ambitious  slave. 

Like  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  on  the  grave 

Of  Liberty.    Thou  mightsl  have  built  thy  throne 

Where  it  had  stood  even  now :  thou  didst  prefer 

A  frail  and  bloody  pomp,  which  time  has  swept 

In  fragments  towards  oblivion.    Massacre, 

For  this  i  pray'd,  would  on  tliy  sleep  have  crept. 

Treason  and  SUvery,  Rapine,  Fear,  and  Lust, 

And  stifled  thee,  their  minister.    I  know 

Too  late,  since  thou  and  France  are  in  the  dust. 

That  Virtue  owns  a  more  eternal  foe 

Tlian  force  or  fraud :  old  Custom,  legal  Crime, 

And  bloody  Faith,  the  foulest  birth  of  time. 

DANTE    ALIGHIERI   TO    GOlDO   CAVALCANTl. 


*r 


FrOB  the  Iwllsa  off  Dsata. 


GuiDo,  I  would  that  Lappo,  tbon,  and  I, 

Led  by  some  strong  enchantment,  might  aieend 
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A  magic  ship,  whose  charroed  sails  should  fly. 
With  winds  ai  will,  wfaare'er  our  thoughts  might  wmd. 
And  that  no  chaage,  nor  any  evil  chance. 
Should  mar  our  joyooa  voyage;  hut  it  might  he, 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Between  our  hearts  their  strict  community, 
And  that  the  bounteous  wisard  then  would  place 
Vanna  and  Bice  and  my  gentle  love. 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  would  grace 
With  passionate  talk,  wherever  we  might  rove, 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 
As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 


TaANSLATVD  FROM  THE  CREEK  OP  M0SGHU8. 


X.  r.  X. 


WiBN  winds  that  move  not  its  calm  surfioe  sweep 
The  azure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more. 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tr&nquil  deep 
Tempt  my  unquiet  mind. — But  when  tlie  roar 
Of  ocean's  grey  abyss  resounds,  and  foam 
Gathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  waves  burst, 
I  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  eartli  and  its  deep  woods,  where,  interspersed. 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet  melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toil  the  sea, 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  fish,  an  evil  lot 
Has  chosen. — But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneath  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  murmuring 
Moves  the  calm  spirit,  but  disturbs  it  not. 


/ 


TRANSLATIOKS. 
HYMN  TO  MERCURY. 

TRANSUITED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OP  HOMER. 

I. 

Sing,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove, 

The  Berald-child,  king  of  Arcadia 

And  all  its  pastoral  hills,  whom  in  sweet  love 

Having  been  interwoven,  modest  May 

Bore  Heaven's  dread  Supreme — an  antique  grove 

Shadow'd  the  cavern  where  the  lovers  lay 

In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  Men, 

And  white-iirm'd  Juno  slumber'd  sweetly  then. 

H. 

Now,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fulfilling, 
And  Heaven's  tenth  moon  chronicled  her  relief, 
She  gave  to  Ii(;Iit  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 
A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief; 
A  shepherd  of  thin  dreams,  a  cow-stealing, 
A  night-watching,  and  door-waylaying  thief. 
Who,  'mongst  the  Gods  was  soon  about  to  thieve, 
And  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 

HI. 
The  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon. 
And  the  same  evening  did  lie  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds; — the  fourth  day  of  the  moon 
On  which  him  bore  the  venerable  May, 
From  her  immortal  limbs  he  leap'd  full  soon, 
Nor  long  could  in  the  sacred  cradle  keep, 
But  out  to  seek  Apollo's  herds  would  cree^. 

■»     


IV. 

Out  of  the  lofty  cavern  wanderii^ 

He  found  a  tortoise,  and  cried  out — •  A  treasure !■ 

(For  Mercury  first  made  the  tortoise  sing :) 

The  beast  before  the  portal  at  his  leisare 

The  flowery  herbage  was  depasturing. 

Moving  his  feet  in  a  deliberate  measure 

Over  the  turf.  Jove's  profitable  son 

Eyeing  him  laugh'd,  and  laughing  thus  begno  :— 

V. 

■  A  useful  god-send  are  you  to  me  now. 
King  of  the  dance,  companion  of  the  fcaat. 
Lovely  in  all  your  natore!  Welcome,  yon 
Excellent  plaything!  Where,  tmem  monntam  baatf. 
Got  you  that  ^>eckled  sheli?  Tbnt  much  I  know. 
You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  gncA; 
You  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honour  you. 

VI. 

«Betler  to  be  at  home  than  oat  of  door;— . 
So  come  witli  roe,  and  though  it  has  been  said 
That  you  alive  defend  from  magic  power, 
I  know  you  will  sing  sweetly  when  you  *re  dead.* 
Thus  having  spoken,  the  quaint  infant  bore. 
Lifting  it  from  the  grass  on  which  it  fed. 
And  grasping  it  in  his  delighted  hold. 
His  treasured  prise  into  the  cavern  old. 

vn. 

Then  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  grey  sted 
He  bored  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the  beast — 
Not  swifter  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or  weal 
Darts  through  the  tumult  of  a  human  breast 
Which  thronging  cares  annoy — not  swifter  whed 
The  flashes  of  iu  torture  and  unrest 
Out  of  the  diuy  eyes — than  Maia's  son 
All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

VIII. 
And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  strong  skin 
At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  made. 
And  fastcn'd  the  cut  stems  of  reeds  within, 
And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 
The  open  space  and  fixed  the  cubits  in. 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretch'd  o'er  all 
Symphonious  cords  of  sheep-gut  rhythmkaL 

IX. 
When  he  had  wrought  the  lovely  instrumeot. 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division  nteet, 
Preluding  with  the  plectrum ;  and  there  went 
Up  from  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of  mighty  sounds,  and  from  his  lips  he  sent 
A  strain  of  unpremeditated  wit. 
Joyous  and  wild  and  wanton — such  you  may 
Hear  among  revellers  on  a  holiday. 

X. 

He  sung  how  Jove  and  May  of  the  bright  sandal 

Dallied  in  love  not  quite  legitimate; 

And  his  own  birth,  still  scoffing  at  the  scandal. 

And  naming  his  own  name,  did  celebrate; 

His  mother's  cave  and  servant-maids  he  plana'd  all 

In  plastic  verse,  her  hoosehold  staff  and  stair. 

Perennial  pot,  trippet,  and  braasn  pan, — 

L^^lun^ng  he  conceived  another  plan. 
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XI. 

Seized  with  a  sudden  fency  for  fresh  meat, 

He  in  his  sacred  crib  deposited 

The  hollow  lyre,  and  from  the  cavern  sweet 

Rush'd  with  great  leaps  up  to  the  moan  tain's  head, 

Revolvinj;  in  his  mind  some  subtle  feat 

Of  thievish  craft,  such  as  a  swindler  might 

Devise  in  the  lone  season  of  dun  night. 

Xl(. 

Lo!  the  great  Sun  under  the  ocean's  bed  has 

Driven  steeds  and  chariot— the  child  meanwhile  strode 

O'er  the  Pierian  mountains  clotlied  in  shadowSi 

^here  the  immortal  oxen  of  the  God 

Are  pastured  in  the  flowering  unmown  meadows, 

And  safely  stall'd  in  a  remote  abode — 

The  archer  Argicide,  elate  and  prond, 

Drove  tifiy  from  the  herd,  lowing  aiood. 

XIII. 
He  drove  them  wandering  oTer  the  sandy  way. 
But,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  craft. 
Backward  and  forward  drove  he  them  astray, 
So  that  the  tracks  which  seem'd  before,  were  aft: 
His  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  spray, 
And  for  each  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  raft 
Of  tamarisk,  and  tamarisk-like  sprigs. 
And  bound  them  in  a  lump  with  wiihy  twigs. 

XIV. 

And  on  his  feet  he  tied  these  sandals  li^l. 

The  (rail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not  betray 

His  track;  and  then,  a  self-sufficing  wight, 

Like  a  man  hastening  on  some  distant  way, 

lie  from  Pieria's  mountain  bent  his  flight; 

But  an  old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 

Down  green  Ouchestus,  heap'd  like  beds  with  grass. 

XV. 

Tlie  old  man  stood  dressing  his  sunny  Tine: 
*  Hilloo!  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder! 
You  grub  ihoAc  slumps?  before  they  will  bear  wine 
Methinks  even  you  must  grow  a  little  older: 
Attend,  I  pray,  to  this  advice  of  mine, 
As  you  would  'scape  what  might  appal  a  bolder — 
Seeing,  see  not — and  hearing,  hear  not — and — 
If  you  have  understanding — understand.* 

XVI. 

So  saying,  Hermes  roused  the  oxen  vast; 
O'er  shadowy  mountain  and  resounding  dell. 
And  llowcr-paven  plains,  great  llermes  past; 
Till  the  black  nii>ht  divine,  which  favouring  fell 
Around  his  steps,  grew  grey,  and  morning  fast 
Waken'd  the  world  to  work,  and  from  her  cell 
Sea-sirewn,  the  Pallantean  Moon  sublime 
Into  her  watch-tower  just  began  to  climb. 

XVH. 

Now  to  Alpheushe  had  driven  all 

The  hroad-forcheaded  oxen  of  the  Sun; 

Tliey  came  unwearied  to  the  lofty  stall. 

And  to  the  water-troughs  which  ever  run 

Through  the  fresh  fields — and  when  with  msb-graie  tall, 

Lotus  and  all  sweet  herbage,  every  one 

Had  pastured  been,  the  great  God  made  them  move 

Towards  the  stall  in  a  collected  drove. 


XVIU. 

A  mighty  pile  of  wood  the  God  then  heap'd. 
And  having  soon  conceived  ilie  mystery 
Of  fire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  brandies  etript 
The  bark,  and  rubb'd  them  in  hia  palms, — on  high 
Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapour  leapt, 
And  llic  divine  child  saw  delightedly — 
Mercury  first  found  out  for  human  weal 
Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint  and  steel. 

XIX. 

And  fine  dry  logs  and  roots  innumerous 
He  gaiher'd  in  a  delve  upon  the  ground — 
And  kindled  them — and  instantaneous 
The  strength  of  the  fierce  flame  was  breathed  around : 
And  whilst  the  might  of  glorious  Vulcan  thus 
Wrapt  the  great  pile  with  glare  and  roaring  sound, 
Hermes  dragg'd  fortli  two  heifers,  lowing  loud, 
Close  to  the  fire— such  might  was  in  the  God. 

XX. 

And  on  the  earth  upon  their  backs  he  threw 
The  panting  beasts,  and  roH'd  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  bored  their  lives  ouL  Without  more  ado 
He  cut  up  fat  and  flesli,  and  down  before 
The  fire,  on  spits  of  wood  he  placed  the  two. 
Toasting  their  flesh  and  ribs,  and  all  the  gore 
Pursed  in  the  bowels ;  and  while  this  was  done. 
He  stretch'd  their  hides  over  a  craggy  stone. 

XXL 

We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow  old,  and  then 

Cut  it  up  after  long  consideration, — 

But  joyous-minded  Hermes  from  the  glen 

Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  the  more  open  station 

Of  a  flat  smooth  space,  and  portion'd  them ;  and  wlieB 

He  had  by  lot  assign'd  to  each  a  ratioa. 

Of  the  twelve  Gods,  his  mind  became  nware 

Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  are. 

XXH. 

For  the  sweet  savour  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him,  though  immortal.  Nathelois, 
Be  check'd  his  haughty  will  and  did  not  eat. 
Though  what  it  cost  him  words  can  scarce  exprees. 
And  every  wish  to  put  such  morsels  tweet 
Down  his  most  sacred  throat,  he  did  repress ; 
But  soon  within  ihe  lofty  ponal'd  stall 
He  placed  the  fat  and  flesh  and  bones  and  all. 

xxni. 

And  every  trace  of  the  fresh  butchery 

And  cooking,  tlte  God  soon  made  disa|qpear, 

As  if  it  all  had  vanish'd  through  the  sky: 

He  burn'd  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  head  and  hair. 

The  insatiate  fire  devour'd  them  hungrily; 

And  when  he  saw  that  everything  was  clear. 

He  queoch'd  the  coab  and  trampled  the  black  dust. 

And  in  the  stream  his  bloody  sandals  toss'd. 

XXIV. 

All  night  he  work'd  in  the  serene  moonshine — 
But  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad, 
He  sought  his  natal  mountain  peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neither  man  nor  god 
Had  met  him,  since  he  kill'd  Apollo's  kine. 
Nor  house-dog  had  bark'd  at  him  on  his  road; 
Now  be  obliquely  tlirough  the  key-hole  ptat. 
Like  a  thin  mist,  or  ai^  autumnal  blast. 
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XXV. 

Right  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious  cave 
He  went  with  soft  light  feet— as  if  his  tread 
Fell  not  on  earth ;  no  sound  their  falling  gave; 
Then  to  hit  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 
The  swaddling-clothes  about  him;  and  the  knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  eorering  of  the  bed 
With  his  left  hand  about  hi«  knees — the  right 
Held  his  beloved  tortoise-lyre  tighL 

XXVI. 

There  he  lay  innocent  as  a  new-bom  child. 
As  gossips  say;  but  though  he  was  a  god. 
The  goddess,  bis  fair  motlier,  unbeguiled. 
Knew  ail  that  he  had  done  being  abroad : 

•  Whence  come  you,  and  from  what  adventure  wild, 
Tou  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 

All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence? 
What  liave  you  done  since  you  departed  hence? 

XXVII. 

«  Apollo  soon  will  pass  within  this  gate, 

And  bind  your  tender  body  in  a  chain 

Inextricably  tight,  and  fast  as  Hte, 

Unless  you  can  delude  the  God  again, 

Even  when  within  his  arms — ah,  runagate! 

A  pretty  torment  both  for  gods  and  men 

Your  father  made  when  he  made  you !» — •  Dearmodier,* 

Replied  sly  Hermes,  ■  Wherefore  scold  and  bother? 

XXVIII. 
<  As  if  I  were  like  other  babes  as  old, 
And  understood  nothing  of  what  is  what; 
And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 
1  in  my  subtle  brain  a  scheme  have  got, 
Which  whilst  the  sacred  stars  round  Heaven  are  roll'd 
Will  profit  you  tad  mc — nor  shall  our  lot 
Be  as  you  counsel,  without  gifts  or  food 
To  spend  our  lives  in  this  obscure  abode. 

XXIX. 

•  But  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled  cave 
And  live  among  the  Gods,  and  pass  each  day 
In  high  communion,  sharing  what  they  have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhausted  prey ; 
And  from  the  portion  which  my  father  gave 
To  Phoebus,  I  will  snatch  my  share  away, 
Which  if  my  father  will  not — natheless  I, 
Who  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but  try. 

XXX. 

•  And,  if  Latona's  son  should  find  me  out, 

I  '11  countermine  him  by  a  deeper  plan; 
I  '11  pierce  the  Pythian  temple-walls,  though  stont, 

And  sack  the  ^ne  of  every  thing  I  can- 
Cauldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  no  doubt. 

Each  golden  cup  and  polish'd  brazen  pan, 
All  the  wrought  tapestries  and  garments  gay.i — 
So  they  together  talk'd ; — meanwhile  the  Day 

XXXI. 

iElherial  bom  arose  out  of  the  flood 
Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  men. 

Apollo  past  toward  the  sacred  wood, 

Which  from  the  inmost  depths  of  its  green  glen 

Echoes  the  voice  of  Neptune, — and  there  stood 
On  the  same  spot  in  green  Onchestus  then 

Tliat  same  old  animal,  the  vine-dresser, 

Who  was  cmploy'd  hedging  his  vineyard  there. 


XXXII. 

Latona's  glorious  Son  began : — «  I  pray 
Tell,  ancient  hedger  of  ODcheatus  green. 

Whether  a  drove  of  kine  has  past  this  way. 
All  hdfers  with  crooked  hom«?  for  tbey  have  be 

Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Picrta, 

Where  a  black  bnll  was  fed  apart,  between 

Two  woody  mouaniins  in  a  neighbouriag  glen. 

And  four  fierce  dogs  watch'd  there,  usanimons  asi 

xxxin. 

■  And,  what  it  strange,  the  aa||ior  of  this  theCi 
Has  stolen  the  fetted  heiCers  erery  one. 

But  the  four  dogs  and  the  black  bull  are  left  :— 
Stolen  they  were  last  night  at  set  of  sob. 

Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  aweec  food  benA— 
Mow  tell  me,  man  bom  ere  the  world  began. 

Have  you  seen  any  one  pasa  with  the  cowb?«-' 

To  whom  the  man  of  overhan^ng  browa:     ^ 

XXJfY. 

«  My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common  tkiH 

Justly  to  speak  of  everything  1  see: 
On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard, — and  to  me 
'T  is  difficult  to  know  the  inviuble 

Thoughts,  which  in  all  thoae  many  wi»i|^  may  be 
Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say, 
I  till'd  these  vines  till  the  decline  of  day. 

XXXV. 

•  And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dare  not  apeak 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wondrous  thwy 

A  child,  who  could  not  have  been  bom  a  week. 
Those  fair-horn'd  cattle  closely  follovring. 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  polish'd  stick  : 
And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walk'd  wavering 

From  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road. 

And  with  his  face  opposed  the  steps  he  trod.* 

XXXVI. 

Apollo  hearing  this,  past  quickly  on 

No  winged  omen  could  have  shown  more  elof 

That  the  deceiver  was  his  fatliersaoo. 
So  the  God  wraps  a  purple  atmosphere 

Around  liis  shoulders,  and  like  lire  is  gone 
To  famous  Pylos,  seeking  his  kine  there, 

And  found  their  track  and  his,  yet  hardly  cold. 

And  cried — *  What  wonder  do  mine  eyes 
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XXXVII. 

«  Here  are  the  footsteps  of  the  homed  herd 
Tum'd  back  towards  their  fields  of  asphodel;— 

But  these!  are  not  the  tracks  of  beaat  or  biid, ' 
Grey  wolf,  or  bear,  or  lion  of  the  dell. 

Or  maned  Cenuur— sand  was  never  stxrt'd 
By  man  or  woman  thusl  loexplicable! 

Who  with  unwearied  feet  could  e'er  impress 

The  sand  with  such  enormous  vesti(jcs  ? 

XXXVIII. 

•  Tliat  was  most  strange — but  this  ia  stranger i£D!* 
Thus  having  said,  Phoebus  impetuously 

Sought  lilch  Cyllene's  forest-cinctured  hill. 
And  the  deep  cavern  where  dark  shadows  Be^ 

And  where  the  ambrosial  nymph  with  happy  wifl 
Bore  the  Saturnian's  love^hUd,  Mercttrr— 

And  a  delightful  odour  from  the  dew 

Of  tlie  Iiill  pastures,  at  his  coming,  flew. 
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And  Pli(rhus  »toop'd  under  the  craggy  roof 
ArcU'd  nvrr  the  dark  cavern : — Maia's  child 

Perceivi'd  that  hi*  came  angry,  far  aloof. 

About  ihv  cov»-»  of  which  lie  bad  been  beguiled. 

And  over  him  the  fine  and  fragrant  woof 
Of  hi»  ambroftial  swaiidling-clothes  be  piled— 

K%  among  tir^-hmndft  lies  a  burning  tpark, 

Cow'd  beneath  the  athes  cold  and  dark. 

XL. 
There,  like  an  infant  who  had  kuck'd  hit  611, 

And  now  wai  newly  watli'd  and  put  to  bed, 
Aw.ike.  hut  courting  deep  with  weary  will. 

And  g.iilMr'd  in  a  lump  haiMtft,  fuel,  and  bead, 
He  lay,  and  his  l»eloved  tortoiae  still 

lie  f;rj«pM  and  held  under  his  f houlder-bUde. 
PhorhuS  tlie  lovely  mountain-goddeM  knew. 
Rot  less  her  subtle,  s«  indling  baby,  who 

\L\. 
'  Lay  swaihcti  in  his  sly  wiles.  Round  every  crook 
l)f  the  .imple  ravem,  for  bis  kine,  Apollo 
Lo<>k'd  tbarp;  and  wlien  lie  saw  then  not,  be  took 
The  glittering  key,  and  opeo'd  three  great  hollow 
BereMk'*  in  the  rock— where  many  a  nook 

Was  fill'd  with  tlie  swcei  food  immortals  swallow. 
And  mi|;lily  liea pa  of  silver  and  of  gold 
Were  piled  within — a  wonder  to  behold! 

XLII. 

And  white  and  silver  robes,  all  overwrought 
With  cuuning  workmanship  of  tracery  sweet— 

Eirept  among  the  Cjods  lliere  ran  be  nought 
In  I  lie  wide  world  to  be  compared  with  it. 

I^tona's  <>ff»pring,  after  having  sought 
His  lieiiU  in  every  corner,  thus  did  greet 

Great  llernie«  : — «  Little  cradled  rogue,  dccUre 

Of  my  illustrious  heifers,  where  they  are! 

XUIL 

•  Speak  quickly !  or  a  quarrel  between  us 

Must  rise,  and  the  event  will  be,  that  I 
Shall  hawl  you  into  dismal  Tartarus, 

In  fier\  gloom  to  dwell  eternally; 
fCur  shall  your  father  nor  your  mother  loose 

The  bars  of  that  black  dungeon — ullrrly 
You  shall  Ite  cast  o«t  from  the  light  of  day, 
To  rait  the  ghosts  of  men,  uublest  as  tbey.* 

XUV. 
To  whom  thus  ilrrmcs  shiy  amwer'd  :— •  Son 

Of  great  Latona,  what  a  s|ieecli  n  this ! 
Why  lome  you  here  to  ask  me  vkhai  is  done 

t^  ith  the  wild  uk  n  which  it  seems  you  miss* 
1  have  not  teen  ihcm.  nor  from  any  one 

lla«r  h(^rd  a  word  of  the  «liole  business; 
H  you  fcliould  piouiise  an  immense  reward, 
1  could  ael  idl  more  tlian  you  now  have  lieanL 

XLV. 

•  An  of-slraler  should  be  iMith  tall  anil  strong. 

And  f  vn  but  a  little  new-ltom  thing. 
Wild,  yel  at  leaa,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong  — 

My  husinmt  i«  to  surk,  and  sleep,  and  lling 
The  I  radle-i  lothes  about  me  all  day  loo|;.— 

th  hilf  a*lcep,  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing, 
And  to  lie  wBsird  in  water  clean  and  warm. 
And  husli'd  and  kiss'd  and  kepi  secure  from  barm. 
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XLVI. 

•  O,  lei  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  avcrr'd ! 

Tlic  astounded  Go«is  would  laugh  at  you,  if  e'er 
You  should  allege  a  story  so  absurd, 

As  that  a  new-lwrn  infant  forth  could  fare 
Out  of  his  home  after  a  savage  herd. 

I  was  bom  yesicrday— my  small  feet  are 

Too  tender  for  tlie  roads  so  bard  and  rough : 

And  if  you  think  that  ihb  is  not  enough, 

XLVil. 

•  I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  my  fatlier's  head, 

Tliat  I  stole  not  your  cows,  and  tliat  I  know 
Of  no  one  else,  who  might,  or  could,  or  did. — 

\\  halever  things  cows  are,  I  do  not  know, 
For  I  luive  only  heard  the  name.it — This  said, 

lie  wink'd  as  fiist  as  could  be,  and  his  biow 
Was  wrinkleil,  and  a  whittle  loud  gave  he. 
Like  one  who  h..ars  some  strange  absurdity- 

XLVilL 
Apollo  gently  smiled  and  said  :— «  At,  ay,— 

You  cunning  httle  rascal,  you  will  bora 
Many  a  rich  man's  house,  and  your  array 

Of  thieves  will  lay  their  sii^e  before  lib  door, 
Silent  as  night,  in  night ;  and  many  a  day 

In  the  wild  gkns  rough  sheplierds  will  deplore 
That  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite. 
Met  with  their  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night  I 

XLIX. 

•  And  this  among  the  Gods  shall  he  your  gift, 

To  lie  consider'd  as  the  lord  of  thone 
Who  swindle,  liouso>hreak,  sheep-steal,  and  shop-lift;- 

Rut  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep  dose, 
(>a«l  out!*— Thus  saying,  Phcrbus  did  uplift 

Tlie  ftiihtie  infant  in  his  swaddling^^lolhes. 
And  in  his  jrms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illustrious  Argipbonl. 

L. 


And  sneescd  and  shuddcr'd— Pbopbus  on  the  gi 
Ilim  threw,  and  whilst  all  that  be  bad  design'd 

lie  did  perform— eager  although  to  pass, 
Apollo  darted  from  his  mighty  mind 

Towards  the  subtle  babe  tlie  following  scoff : 

•  IK)  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off, 

M. 

•  You  litili*  Kwatldled  child  of  Jove  and  May!» 

And  seitrti  him  :  —  •  By  this  omen  i  shall  trace 
My  nohle  herds,  and  you  sliall  lead  the  way.*  — 

<l\llruian  Hermes  from  tlie  grassy  place. 
Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  gel  away. 

Ri»se.  and  with  liands  lifted  towards  hia  face 
Riiu<ird  l»oih  hi*  ears- up  from  hu  sliouhlere  draw 
j  IliK  ^vkaddlutg  clothca,  and—*  Wlmi  mean  yoa  to  do 

I  1.11. 

•  With  me,  y<m  unkind  Cod  *■— said  Merrary : 

■  Is  it  altout  tlieoc  cow*  you  tease  me  so? 
I  wish  tlie  rare  uf  cows  were  perisli'd  I — I 

Stole  not  your  covts— I  do  not  even  know 
IS  hat  thinft*  corns  are.     Alas!  I  vtell  may  sigh, 

That  unce  I  came  into  thi*  world  of  wor, 
I  should  have  ever  heard  the  name  of  one— 
Dui  I  appeal  to  the  Sativnian's  ilirone.* 

Si 


a4?' 


•^ 
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Lin. 

Thus  Phoebus  and  the  vagrant  Mercury 
Talk'd  without  coining  to  an  explanation, 

Willi  adverse  purpose.     As  for  Phcehus,  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  information, 

And  Hermes  tried  with  lies  and  roguery 
To  cheat  Apollo — But  when  no  evasion 

S«nred — for  the  cunning  one  his  match  had  found — 

lie  paced  on  first  over  the  sandy  ground. 

LIV. 

He  of  the  Silver  Bow,  the  child  of  Jove 

Folfow'd  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire   ' 

Came  both  his  children — beautiful  as  Love, 
And  from  his  equal  balance  did  require 

A  judgment  in  the  cause  wherein  they  strove. 

O'er  odorous  Olympus  an<l  its  snows 

A  murmuring  tumult  as  tliey  came  arose, — 

LV. 
And  from  the  folded  depths  of  the  great  Hill, 

While  Hermes  and  Apollo  reverent  stood 
Before  Jove's  throne,  the  indestructible 

ImmorCuls  rush'd  in  mighty  multitude; 
And  whilst  their  seats  in  order  due  they  fill, 

The  lofty  Thunderer  in  a  careless  nu>od 
To  Phoebus  said : — «■  Whence  drive  you  this  sweet  prey. 
This  herald-baby,  bom  but  yesterday? — 

LVL 
«  A  most  important  subject,  trifler,  this 

To  lay  before  tlie  GodsiN— w  Nay,  father,  nay, 
When  you  have  understood  the  business. 

Say  not  that  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey. 
I  found  this  little  boy  in  a  recess 
^  pnder  Cyllene'i^jnountains  htr  away — 
A, manifest  and  most  apparent  thief, 
A  scandal-monger  beyond  all  belief. 

LVII. 
■  I  never  saw  his  like  either  in  heaven 

Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  craft : 
Out  of  the  field  my  cattle  yestcr-even. 

By  the  low  shore  on  which  the  loud  sea  laugh'd, 
lie  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven; 

And  mere  astonishment  would  make  you  daft 
To  see  the  douhle  kind  of  footsteps  strange 
He  has  impress'd  wherever  he  did  range. 

LVIII. 
I  The  cattle's  track  on  the  black  dust,  full  well 

Is  evident,  as  if  they  went  towards 
The  place  from  which  they  came — that  asphodel 

Meadow,  in  which  1  feed  my  many  herds. — 
His  steps  were  most  incomprehensible — 

I  know  not  how  I  can  describe  in  words 
Those  trackn — he  could  have  gone  along  the  sands 
Neither  upon  his  feel  nor  on  his  hands; — 

LIX. 

•  He  must  have  had  some  other  stranger  mode 

Of  moving  on :  those  vestiges  immense, 
Far  as  I  traced  them  on  the  sandy  road, 

Seem'd  like  the  trail  of  oak-toppings :~but  thence 
No  mark  or  track  denoting  where  they  trod 

The  hard  ground  gave :— but,  working  at  his  fence, 
A  mortal  hedger  saw  him  as  he  past 
To  Pyios,  frith  the  cows,  in  fiery  haste. 


LX. 

«  I  found  that  in  (he  dark  he  quiedy 

Had  sacrificed  some  cowft,  and  before  li^t 

Had  thrown  the  ashes  all  dispersed ly 
About  the  road — then,  still  as  gloomy  Di^ht, 

Had  crept  into  his  cradle,  either  eye 

Rubbing,  and  cogitating  some  new  alei^L 

No  eagle  could  have  seen  himt  as  be  lay 

Uid  in  his  cavern  from  the  peering  day. 

LXI. 

■  I  tax'd  him  with  the  fact,  wh^i  he  aTerr'd 
Most  solemnly  that  he  did  neither  see 

Or  even  had  in  any  manner  heard 

Of  my  lost  cows,  whatever  things  cows  be; 

Nor  could  he  tell,  though  offered  a  reward, 
Not  even  who  could  tell  of  them  to  me.* 

So  speaking,  Phoebus  sate ;  and  Hemnes  then 

Address'd  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Gods  and  Men :-~ 

LXII. 
«  Great  Father,  yon  know  clearly  befon^nd 

That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  you  is  soolh ; 
f  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and 

Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth. 
At  sunrise,  Phoebus  came,  but  with  no  band 

Of  Gods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great  wrath. 
To  my  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  there. 
And  saying  that  I  must  show  him  where  they  are, 

Lxm. 

«  Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  daiit  mbjm. 

I  know,  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Is  clothed  with  speed  aikl  might  and  manlinev. 

As  a  green  bank  with  flowers — but  unlike  him 
I  was  born  yesterday,  and  you  may  guess 

He  well  knew  this  when  he  indulged  the  whim 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  new-bom  thing 
That  slept,  and  never  thought  of  cow-driving. 

LXIV. 

«  Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  who  steals  kine? 

Believe  me,  dearest  Father,  siich  you  are. 
This  driving  of  tliu  herds  is  none  of  mine; 

Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er, 
So  may  I  thrive !     I  reverence  the  divine 

Sun  and  the  Gods,  and  I  love  you,  and  care 
E%'en  for  this  hard  accuser — who  mnst  know 
I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  you. 

LXV. 

•  I  swear  by  these  most  gloriously-wrought  portab— 
(It  is,  you  will  allow,  an  oath  of  might) 

Through  which  the  multitude  of  the  Immortab 
Pass  and  repass  forever,  day  and  night. 

Devising  schemes  for  the  affairs  of  mortals 

That  I  am  guiltless;  and  I  will  requite. 

Although  mine  enemy  be  great  and  strong. 

His  cruel  threat — do  thou  defend  the  young!* 

LXVI. 

So  speaking,  the  Gyllenian  Argiphont 

Wink'd,  as  if  now  his  adversary  was  fiftad  ^— 

And  Jupiter,  according  to  his  wont, 

Laiich'd  heartily  to  hear  the  subtle-witted 

Infant  give  such  a  pl:«u»ihle  account. 
And  every  word  a  lie.     But  he  remitted 

Judgmental  present — and  hit exhorucion 

Was,  to  compose  the  affair  by  arbitration. 
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LXVII. 

And  ihey  )>y  nii|;liiy  Jupilcr  were  liiddcD 
To  (*o  fiirlli  wiih  a  Mn(;le  purpow  both, 

Ncillier  the  oilier  riiitlini;  our  tet  cliidden  : 
Aiiil  Ml■rru^^'  willi  innoccnrc  jimI  truth 

To  liMil  the  w.iy,  .iiiil  ftliow  where  lie  hjd  hidden 
The  mighty  hi'ifiTH. — ilcriim,  nothing  loih« 

Ohi'Vil  llic  .K;:is-l»e.irLT'»  will — for  he 

U  J  hie  lo  iM  .sii.iiU:  all  cJ<»ily. 

Lxvin. 

ThcM.'  lovi'ly  i'hililren  of  Heaven'*  hijjhcml  Lord 
ll.tolon'd  111  Pyl(M,  and  the  pMturra  wide 

And  lofty  M.ilU  hy  the  Alphean  ford, 

WluTc  wealth  in  the  nitil(>  ni^ht  ifi  multiplied 

1^'ilh  hileni  t;rowih.     WhiUt  llcrmn  dn»ve  the  bad 
Out  of  thf  Muny  r.ivern,  Hivhu*  spied 

The  hide*  of  thitse  llie  little  bjlte  liad  tlain, 

Streti-h'd  on  the  precipice  tihove  the  plaiu. 

LXIX. 

•  How  w.i«  it  poMihle.*  then  l*1i<rbnt  uid, 
>  Thui  you,  a  little  ehild,  l»om  yvtierday, 

A  thine  **"  ox'ilM^v'k  milk  and  kitick  fed, 
Coiilil  two  pri>di4;iou«  hcifm  ever  tljy  ? 

Kvcn  I  uiyvlf  nuy  well  hereafter  drejd 
YiMir  piowcMk,  off»prin|;  of  Cyllenian  Slay, 


LXXIV. 
Thcve  word*  were  winj^ed  with  hit  ftwifl  deli(;hl  : 

•  You  heifer«iealint;  M*lieiiicr,  well  do  you 
Ilcsenre  that  tiftv  oien  fthould  rrquih* 

Such  minmrelMet  at  I  have  Itcanl  even  now. 
(lommdr  of  fe.iutt,  little  ronlri\in|;  wif.ht. 
One  of  your  tetTcift  I  wi>ukl  ('l.idly  know, 
i  AVhethrr  the  f.htrious  power  you  now  sliow  forth 
W.is  folded  up  within  you  at  your  biith, 

LXXV. 

•  Or  whether  mortal  tau(;ht  or  God  intipirrd 

Ttie  power  of  unpreme<litaieii  M>n(;  * 
Manv  divinnt  xnundu  have  I  admired, 

The  Olympian  (lOtUand  mortal  men  among; 
Rut  Kuril  a  fttrain  of  woiidrou»,  Mrange,  iintinrd, 

And  Mul-awakeniiig  muv'-,  tweet  and  ttroog, 
Trr  did  I  never  hear  except  from  thee, 
Offtprinu;  of  Blay,  impottor  Mercury ! 

LXXVl. 
■  What  Muae,  what  «kill,  what  unima^ined  nw. 

What  exerriM  of  Mthtle«t  art,  ha»  given 
Thy  M>ngt  »uch  power? — for  thoae  who  liear  may  chiue 

From  thtr  the  rlioireM  of  tlie  giftR  of  Heaven, 
IXelight,  and  love,  and  tleep, — tweet  tieep.  whote  dewi 

Are  tweeter  than  llie  balmt  teirt  of  rvi'n  * — 


When  you  grow  ttrong  .ind  tall.— He  tpokc, and  bOQDd    And  I.  who  tpeak  ihit  praiw!  am  that  At>ollo 

Whom  the  (Myropian  Slum  ever  follow 


Stiff  wilhy  bauda  liie  iofjint't  writit  around. 

I.XX. 

He  mi|;ht  n*  well  have  bound  the  oien  wild; 

The  withy  l»and«.  though  ntarkly  interkoil. 
Fell  at  the  feel  of  the  immortal  child, 

I^MHend  hy  *ome  device  of  hit  quick  wit. 
I*liirhuft  perrrivnl  him«clf  again  lir|;uiled. 

And  ktare<l— while  llermet  Miught  tome  hoU  or  pit. 
Looking  .i»k.inre  an«l  winking  fati  at  tliougbl, 
Wliere  lu:  might  hide  hini«elf  and  not  be  caugbL 

LXXL 

Sudden  he  rhangnl  hit  plan,  and  with  ttnioge  ftkill 
SuMuitI  the  tirong  Latonian.  by  the  might 

Of  winning  nitiMf,  to  hi«  mightier  will; 

Hift  left  hand  hrld  the  l\re,  and  in  hiarighl 

The  plectrum  ftirurk  the  chonlt— unconqoenibic 
I'p  from  beneath  hit  hand  in  circling  flight 

The  galbrriog  muiiic  rov — aiHl  tweet  at  Love 

The  penaCr^ting  ootct  did  live  and  move 

Lxxn. 

Within  tlie  heart  of  great  Apollo— he 

LiUcn'd  with  all  hit  wiul,  and  langh'd  for  picaiarc. 
date  to  hit  title  ttnoil  h.irping  fearleWy 

Tlie  unah.i^lied  hoy  ;  and  lo  the  mea«ure 
Of  the  Kwret  Ivre,  therf*  follow 'd  loud  and  free 

m 

Ili«  joyout  voice  .  fni  he  uiilock'd  llie  Ireature 
Of  hi«  dii'p  M>n|:.  illuMr.iting  the  birth 
Of  the  hri4;ht  G«>dt  jml  ilir  dark  dev'rl  Earth: 

LXXHl. 

And  how  In  the  IminnrtiU  r\tT\  one 

A  portion  waa  akMgn'd  uf  jil  that  it. 
But  chief  MnemottyiKf  did  M.iia't  ton 

tilollie  in  the  light  of  hit  loiiil  nirlodiet;  — 
An«l  at  earh  ttod  wat  Itorn  or  had  liegun. 

He  in  thrir  onler  due  and  fit  degreet 
Sung  of  hit  birth  and  being— and  did  move 
Apollo  to  unutlcf  able  love. 


LXXVII. 

•  And  their  delight  it  dance,  and  tlie  blithe  noite 
Of  tong  and  overflowing  poei^y ; 

And  tweet,  even  at  desire,  llie  li(|ui«l  voice 
Of  piprt.  thai  fillt  the  clear  air  ttirillingly ; 

But  never  did  my  inmott  aoiil  rrjoice 
In  thit  dear  work  of  youthful  revelry, 

A«  now  I  wonder  at  tliee,  ton  of  Jovaf 

Thy  harpingt  and  tliy  tong  arc  tofi  at  lovt. 

LXXVIII. 

•  Now  tince  thou  bast,  although  to  wry  tmall. 

Science  of  aria  to  glorioua,  thut  I  twrear, 
And  let  ihit  cornel  javdin,  kern  aii«l  ull, 

Wiiocta  between  ua  what  I  prumiv  here,— 
That  I  will  lead  thee  lo  the  Olympian  Hall, 

HoiMNir^d  and  mighty,  with  thy  mother  dear. 
And  many  gloriout  gifit  in  joy  will  give  thee. 
And  even  at  tlie  end  will  ne'er  deceive  ll*ce.» 

LXXIX. 

To  whom  thu%  Mercury  with  prudent  tpcerh  :— 
•  Wiiflv  luftt  thou  inquired  of  my  tkiU  : 

I  envy  thre  no  thing  I  know  to  teach 

Kvrn  thitday :— for  lioth  in  woni  and  will 

I  would  lie  gentle  with  ihre  ,  llmu  rantt  reach 
I      All  thing*  in  thv  witr  spirit,  and  thv  till 

In  highrtl  in  ht-aven  among  the  *oiW  of  Jove, 

Who  lovet  thee  in  the  fulni-^  of  hit  love. 

I.XXX. 

1  •  The  (lounvlhir  Supreme  hat  given  In  thee 
I      Divineftt  gifts,  out  of  the  amplitude 
I  Of  lii«  pr«*fuie  rtl>au«tlc«i  Ire.i«ury. 

By  thee,  't  i«  Mid,  the  depilit  are  nndertlood 
Of  hit  far  voice;  hy  tliee  the  mytiery 

Of  all  oracular  faiea,— and  tlie  drrad  mood 
Of  tlie  diviner  it  breatlied  up.  even  I  — 
A  ebiW— perceive  ihy  might  aad  majctiy— 
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USXI. 

tk  vol  Dud  cnmpiM  ill  Ihil  oil 
«<b  i— T*r  Hon  fhnii  ndLi,  <<aau  uk« 
>aril>e||1«TtMoeii~ 


v.  w  fHR  Of  Blemn  • 


_  ddighlful  monl 
Mkc  ihfl  ^kirir  nmf  el' 
r  ■ iriah  mvi  hiiiilHr  pU] 

i.u:i:iii- 


,  aod  liiipinincBi  rryti. 


LSXXIV. 

(i(;clb«  fsod 
louiiuin  liapr  ibiI  piHanI  pUia. 
iibu— iIkj  will  LnaJ 

..Ji  ud  tavn  we  lake  fODd  heed;— 

'  no)  HilFilie  profil.'— Hiring  qioke. 
le  prodei'd,  iiij  Apo!io  Iniik  ^ 

And  lute  liinl  ia  reiuio  iht  gLiiienDg  luh. 

Inuillmg  liim  u  hgnUnnoi— Fram  ihe  look 
Of  McTL^iiry  iheo  laughed  ■  jrrfaut  lU^. 

AoA  IhcD  Apollo  wi[|i  Ibe  pLeclrum  Mrook 

Hilivieelrf  voux  i  jiul  eccDnUnre  kepL 

LXXXVl. 
nt  herd  «nt  winJehBg  o'er  Ihf  diiina  nnd. 
Whdtl  ibcK  DHHl  belulifiil  Sou  of  Jnpiln 

Of -shiieOlTvpiu.  viiti  ihejayDBilm 
9oodiiDe  ihcir  jaurney  i  and  tlieir  fAfhei  drqd 
Ciiher'd'IheiD  bolh  inlo  r^mdHt 

n  lii^jji Ian  Him  of  the  Gulden  Qaint, 

To  urbom  hi  glie  (he  lyre  Ilnl  iwcellT  muadnl. 

Wkidi  tkilfiilly  he  lield  ipd  pUvnl  lI.eTHB. 
Be  piped  Uihrbilc,  iDd  fir  lod  wide  rebounded 

Tlie  echo  of  bii  pipinfft^  eiery  oDe 
Of  Ibc  Olympiaai  ml  with  joy  ailDundal, 

WhiLe  Iw  conceiired  aooLlicr  piece  of  fua, 
One  bf  liB  old  inekv- wbieli  Ibe  Gnil  of  Day 
ecivia^  uid  :-^«  I  foil  Lbee.  Son  of  Miy  i^ 


I  fe«(  lbs  and  ibj  ity  MmefcoB  tptiit, 
tf«t  Ihou  fkaald  wnl  ay  lyn  »•■  cnei. 
ThU  j^off  !■<*  pi>«  *""  ^o" '"«■  J"« 
T»  "BMh  >ll  nah  npoB  ihe  «nb  !«*»■; 
ki«eala»»B4  wsBhipihee— It  •  ifcy  n»i 
T<r  Bukt  ail  aonit  hxiici^  ebb  ■■  J  Baa 
I  nifnery  !*-oow,  IWme^  if  ymi  •lar*. 
By  larmt  Sin  (  maliiy  oiik  «•  rmrmr 
L«XH. 
Thii  yoo  will  K"r  »b  mt.  yon  •«■  •!• 


Then  IUm.ry  * 


Or  tnt  would  emplay  liii  fovalnl  an 
„;-_  L.,  py^iu  fipe.     Tbca  Pba-lnH  n 
DO  r.od  «  ouin  whom  b*  kn«4  ■ 
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fperferl. 
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111  gifd  dcpoML     Yei,  O  Kn  of  Hay ! 

hate  iDsiher  (KiDdRiui  Itiin;  Id  say: 

T\.en  are  Ihree  Fun.  ihne  nijiu  SiHen.  ■ 
Brjoicioc  IB  their  niad-anUpeediug  wie^ 
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xcv. 

having  eatea  the  fresh  honey,  grow 
(.  with  divine  cnlhusiasm,  and  utter 
rnest  willingness  ihe  (ruth  they  know; 
deprived  of  that  sweet  food,  they  mutter 
nihle  delusions  ; — these  to  you 
; — if  you  inquire,  they  will  not  stutter; 
your  own  soul  with  them  : — any  man 
aid  instruct,  may  profit,  if  he  can. 

XCVI. 
Iiese  and  the  fierce  oxen,  Maia's  child— 
nany  a  horse  and  loil-enduring  mule, 
j'd-jaw'd  liouH,  and  (he  wild 
'-(usked  boars,  o'er  all,  by  field  or  pool, 
!  uliich  (he  mighty  Mother  mild 
slics  in  her  bosom,  thou  shaU  rule-— 
nl  alone  (he  veil  of  death  uplift — 
vest  not — ye(  (his  is  a  great  gift.* 

XCVII. 
ng  Apollo  loved  (he  child  of  May 
iih,  and  Jove  cover'd  (hem  wi(h  love  and  joy. 
wi(h  Gods  and  men  even  from  that  day 
led,  and  wrought  (he  lat(er  much  annoy, 
Ic  profit,  going  far  as(ray 
i(;h  the  dun  night.     Farewell,  delightful  Boy, 
and  Maia  sprung, — never  by  me, 
u,  nor  other  songs  shall  unremember'd  be. 


THE  CYCLOPS; 

A   SATYRIC   DBAMA. 
NSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  EURIPIDES. 


SaENUS. 

Chorus  of  Sattbs. 

Ulysses. 

The  Cyclops. 


SILENCS. 

BUS,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now 
these  limbs  were  overworn  widi  age, 
■ndurcd  for  (hee!     First,  when  (hou  fled'st 
untain-nymphs  who  nurst  thee,  driven  afar 
(range  madness  Juno  sent  upon  thee; 
(he  badle  of  (he  sons  of  Ear(h, 
stood  foot  by  foot  close  tO  thy  side, 
ropitious  fellow-combatant, 
ving  through  his  shield  my  winged  spear, 
u  Enceladus.     Consider  now, 
ream  of  which  I  speak  to  tliee? 
it  is  not,  for  you  have  the  trophies! 
.V  1  suffer  more  than  all  before. 
;n  I  heard  (hai  Juno  had  devised 
IS  voyage  for  you,  I  put  to  sea 
I  my  children  quaint  in  search  of  you; 
lyself  s(ood  on  (he  beaked  prow 
d  the  naked  mast,  and  all  my  boys 
;  upon  their  oars,  with  splash  and  strain 
liitc  with  foam  the  green  and  purple  sea, — 
we  sought  you,  king.     We  were  sailing, 
dea,  when  an  eastern  wind  arose, 
>ve  us  to  this  wild  i£tnean  rock ; 
-eyed  children  of  the  Ocean  God, 


The  man-destroying  Cydopses  inhabit. 

On  this  wild  shore*  their  solitary  caves. 

And  one  of  these,  named  Polypheme,  hat  caught  us 

To  be  his  slaves;  and  so,  for  all  delight 

Of  Bacchic  sports,  sweet  dance  and  melody. 

We  keep  this  lawless  giant's  wandering  flocks. 

My  sons  indeed,  od  far  declivities. 

Young  things  themselves,  tend  on  the  youngling  sheep, 

But  I  remain  to  fill  the  water-casks, 

Or  sweeping  (he  hard  floor,  or  ministering 

Some  impious  and  abominable  meal 

To  the  fell  Cyclops.     1  am  wearied  of  it! 

And  now  1  must  scrape  up  the  litter'd  floor 

W^ith  this  great  iron  rake,  so  to  receive 

My  absent  master  and  his  evening  sheep 

In  a  cave  neat  and  clean.     Even  now  I  see 

My  children  tending  the  flocks  hitherward. 

Ha !  what  is  this  T  are  your  Sicinnian  measures 

Even  now  the  same,  as  when  with  dance  and  song 

You  brought  young  Bacchus  to  Athea's  halls? 

•  •  •  •  • 

CBOtUS  or  SATTtS. 
*  STBOPBB. 

Where  has  he  of  race  divine 

Wander'd  in  the  winding  rocks  7 

Here  the  air  is  calm  and  fine 

For  the  father  of  the  flocks; — 

Here  the  grass  is  soft  and  sweet. 

And  the  river-eddies  meet 

In  (he  trough  beside  the  cave, 

Bright  as  in  their  fountain  wave. 

Neither  here,  nor  on  the  dew 

Of  (he  lawny  uplands  feeding? 

Oh,  you  come ! — a  s(one  at  you 

Will  I  throw  to  mend  your  breeding ;         ^       -f 

Get  along,  you  horned  thmg,  w."** 

Wild,  seditious,  rambling ! 

BPODB.* 

An  lacchic -melody  ^ 

To  the  golden  Aphrodite     ' 
Will  I  lif^  as  erst  did  I 
Seeking  her  and  her  delight 
With  the  Maenads,  whose  white  feet 
To  the  music  glance  and  fleet. 
Bacchus,  O  beloved !  where. 
Shaking  wide  thy  yellow  hair,  9 

Wanderest  (hou  alone,  afor? 
To  (he  one-eyed  Cyclops,  we, 
Who  by  right  thy  servants  are, 
Minister  in  misery. 
In  these  wre(ched  goat-skins  clad, 
»        Far  from  thy  delights  and  thee. 

SILEMUS.  * 

Be  silent,  sons ;  command  the  slaves  to  drive 
The  gather'd  flocks  into  the  rock-roof  d  cave.  -^^ 

CBOBUS. 

Go !— But  what  needs  this  serious  haste,  O  fother  ? 

SILBNUS. 

I  see  a  Gre/k  ship's  boat  upon  the  coast,   ^. 

And  thence  the  rowers  with  some  genera^  ^ 

Approaching  to  this  cave.    About  their  necks 

Hang  empty  vessels,  as  they  wanted  food. 

And  water-flaikf.— O,  miserable  strangers ! 

t 
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Whence  come  they,  that  they  know  not  whmt  and  who 

My  master  ia,  approaching  in  ill  hour 

The  inhoapiuble  roof  of  Polypheme, 

And  the  Cyclopian  jaw-bone,  man^destroying  t 

Be  ulent,  Satyra,  while  I  ask  and  hear 

Whence  coming,  they  arrive  at  the  J£tnean  hill. 

ULTSBIS. 

Friends,  can  yon  show  me  tome  clear  water  spriflff. 
The  remedy  of  our  thirst  7     Will  any  one 
Famish  with  food  seamen  in  want  of  it? 
Ha*  what  is  this? — We  aeera  to  he  arrived 
At  the  blithe  court  of  Bacchus.     I  obsenre 
This  sportive  band  of  Satyrs  near  the  caves. 
First  let  me  greet  the  elder.— Bail ! 

StLMUS. 

Hail  thon, 

0  Stranger!  tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

'   CLTSSKS. 

The  Ithacan  Ulynes  and  tlie  king 
Of  Gephalonia. 

SILKMCS. 

Oh  !  I  know  the  man. 
Wordy  and  shrewd,  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 

ULTSSKS. 

1  am  the  same,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me. — 

SILKNUS. 

Whence  sailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily? 

ULTSSBS. 

I^m  Ilion,  and  from  the  Trojan  toils. 

SILIRUS. 

How,  touch'd  you  not  at  your  paternal  abort  ? 

ULTSSES. 

The  strength  of  tempests  bore  me  here  by  force. 

SILENUS. 

the  self-tame  accident  occurr'd  to  me. 

**    _  ULTSSES. 

Were  you  then  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather  ? 

SILENUS. 

FoUoi^lig  the  Pirates  who  had  kidnapp'd  Bacchus. 

ULTSSES. 

What  land  is  this,  and  who  inhabit  it? — 

SILENUS. 

iEtna,^  the  loftiest  peak  in  Sicily. 

ULTSSES. 

And  are  there  walls,  and  lower-surrounded  towns? 

SILENUS. 

There  are  not :  these  lone  rocks  are  bare  of  men. 

ULTSSES. 

And  who  possess  the  land  7  the  race  of  beasts  ? 

ftlLBNUS. 

Cyclo|M,  who  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houses. 

ULTSSES. 

Obeying  whom  1    Or  is  the  state  popular? 

SILENUS. 

Shepbvds :  no  one  obeys  any  in  aught. 

ULYSSES. 

How  live  they  ?  do  they  sow  the  corn  of  Ceres  ? 

SILEMUS. 

On  milk  and  cheese,  and  on  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

ULYSSES. 

Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the  vine's  stream  ? 

SILENUS. 

Ah  no!  they  live  in  an  ungracious  land. 

ULTSSES. 

And  are  they  just  to  strangers  I — hospitable? 


nvmwvs. 
They  think  tiw  nraelac  thing  a 
b  his  own  flcah. 

VLTSSIS. 

What !  do  they  eat  mxdi  fleab : 
sii.snus. 
No  one  comes  here  who  is  not  emtcB  np. 

*  OLTSSSS. 

The  Cyclops  now— Where  is  he  ?     Not  at  home ! 

SILBKCS. 

Absent  on  JEtna,  hunting  with  his  dogs. 

CLTSSCS. 

Know'st  thou  what  thon  must  do  to  aid  as  heno 

tfLXHUS. 

I  know  not :  we  will  help  yoa  aU  we  can. 

VLTSS83. 

Provide  us  food,  of  which  we  are  in  wanL 

siLsnrs. 
Here  is  not  anything,  as  I  said,  but  naeaL 

CLTssas. 
But  meat  b  a  sweet  remedy  for  honker. 

S1LB1VIJS. 

Cow's  milk  there  is,  and  store  of  conUed  cheoeL 

ULTSSES. 

Bring  out : — I  would  see  all  before  I  bargain. 

SILENUS. 

But  how  much  gold  will  yon  engage  to  give? 

QLTSSKS. 

I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juice. 

SILK  !f  us. 

Ojoy! 
T  is  long  since  these  dry  lips  were  wet  with  wiae- 

ULTSsrs. 
Maron,  the  son  of  the  God ,  gave  it  me. 

SILENUS. 

Whom  1  have  nursed  a  baby  in  my  arms. 

ULTSSES. 

The  son  of  Bacchus,  for  your  clearer  knowied«e- 

SILENUS. 

Have  you  it  now? — or  is  it  in  the  ship? 

ULTSSES. 

Old  man,  this  skin  contains  it,  which  yoa  tee. 

SILENUS. 

Why  this  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  for  me. 

ULTSSES. 

Nay,  twice  as  much  as  you  can  draw  from  tbeact 

SILENUS. 

You  speak  of  a  fair  fountain,  sweet  to  me. 

ULTSSES. 

Would  you  first  taste  of  tlie  un mingled  wine? 

SILKNUS. 

'T  is  just — tasting  invites  the  purchaser. 

ULTSSKS. 

Here  is  the  cup,  together  with  the  skin. 

SILEKUS. 

Pour— that  the  draught  may  fillip  my  remembnao! 

ULTSSKS. 
oee  . 

sileuds. 
Papaiapex!  what  a  sweet  smell  it  has'. 

ULTSSKS. 

You  see  it  then  ? — 

SILKNUS. 

By  Jove,  no !  but  I  smell  it. 

ULTSSKS. 

Taste,  that  you  may  not  praise  it  in  words  only. 
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tILBIIOS. 

Babai !  Great  Bacchtu  calls  me  forth  to  dance! 

Joy  I  joy ! 

ULTISU. 

I)hI  b  flow  swcNHly  down  your  throat  ? 

81  LINUS. 

So  thai  it  tingled  to  my  rcry  nails. 

CLTSSBS.  • 

And  in  addition  I  will  gire  you  gold. 

tlLKNl'S. 

Let  gold  alone  !  only  unlock  the  cask. 

Bring  out  some  cheeses  now,  or  a  young  goat 

sasNiifl. 
Thai  will  I  tin,  dtHpiMOj  any  UMSler. 
Ye«,  let  me  dtink  one  cup,  and  I  will  give 
All  ibai  the  Cyclop*  feed  upon  their  mounlains. 

caoacs. 
Ye  have  tikcn  Troy  and  laid  your  hands  on  Helen  ? 

CLTMES. 

And  uiicrly  dcsiroy'd  the  race  of  Priam. 

SILINtS. 


The  wanton  wretch !  site  was  bewitch'd  to 
The  niany-colour'd  anklets  and  ilie  chain 
Of  wovirn  gold  which  girt  the  neck  of  Paris, 
And  «o  %\u'  left  that  good  man  Slendaus. 
Tliere  hliould  be  no  more  women  in  the  world 
Bui  ftiich  ao  are  retenrcd  for  mcalooe. — 
See,  here  .irc  ftbi>i-p,  and  here  are  goats,  Ulyus, 
Here  arc  uruparing  cheeses  of  press'd  milk; 
Take  iliein ;  ticpart  with  what  good  speed  ye  may; 
Fir^t  If.iving  my  reward,  the  Bacchic  dew 
Of  joy-ioKpiring  grapes. 

LLTMU. 

Ah  me!  Abs! 
What  shall  we  do?  the  Cyclops  is  at  hand! 
Old  man,  wv  perish  !  whilber  can  we  fly? 

SILIHIS. 

Hide  yourvelves  quick  within  that  hollow  rock. 

I'LTSSia^ 

*T  were  perilous  to  fly  iulo  llie  net 

SILKML'S. 

The  cavern  hat  recesses  numberless; 
Hide  yuur»elves  quick. 

I'L^iSIS. 

That  will  I  nerer  do! 
The  mighty  Troy  would  be  iudeed  disgraced 
If  I  UiouKI  tly  cue  man.   How  many  times 
Ha«e  I  with»lood.  with  ihichl  immoveable, 
Trn  ilKtuMwl  l*hrygian»! — if  I  needs  must  die, 
Y<-t  vkill  I  dk:  with  gluiy;  —  if  1  live, 
The  praiM;  which  1  have  gain'd  will  yet  remain. 

SII.CMUS. 

Wlut,  ho'  assistance,  comrades,  lusle aasistonce ! 
Jhr  CtCLors,  SiLlNl's  I'lvisiv;  ClOBl'S. 

CYCLOPS. 

What  is  thb  tumuli T  Bacchus  is  noc  here. 

Nor  lympaoieA  nor  hraitro  c.islaneCs. 

How  are  niy  youug  lamlw  in  ilic  cavern  T  Milking 

Ttieir  dams  or  playmg  by  tlieir  si<les*  \nd  ii 

The  new  chcefte  press'd  into  the  bull-rasli  baskdsT 

Speak !  I  II  l>cat  some  of  you  till  you  rain 

Litok  up.  not  do-An wards  when  I  speak  to  yo«. 


SlLtllUS. 

See !  I  now  gape  at  Jupiter  himself, 
I  stare  upon  Orion  and  the  stars. 

ocLors. 
Well,  is  the  dinner  fitly  cook'd  and  laid? 

SILKHl'S. 

All  ready,  if  yoiu*  throat  b  ready  toe. 

CYCLOPS. 

Are  the  bowb  full  of  milk  besides? 

SILSMUS. 

O'erbrimming ; 
So  you  may  dnnk  a  innful  if  you  will. 

CTCLOPS. 

Is  it  ewe's  milk  or  cow's  milk,  or  both  mut'd! — 

SILINUS. 

Both,  either;  only  pray  don't  swallow  me. 

CTCLOPS. 

By  no  means. 


What  is  thb  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalk? 
Outlaws  or  thieves?  for  near  my  cavem-horoe, 
1  see  my  young  lambs  coupled  two  by  two 
With  willow  bands;  miied  with  my  cheeses  lie 
Their  implements;  and  thb  old  Mlow  here 
Has  hb  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 

SILBHOS. 

Ah  me! 
I  have  been  beaten  till  I  hum  with  fever. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  whom?  Who  laid  hb  fist  upon  your  head? 

SILSHVS. 

Those  men,  because  I  would  not  suffer  them 
To  steal  your  goods. 

CTCLOPS. 

Did  not  the  rascab  ki»ow 
1  am  a  («od,  sprung  from  the  race  of  heaven  1     . 

siLinrs.  i^^' 

I  told  iliem  so,  but  they  bore  off  your  things. 
And  ale  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  I  said. 
And  carried  out  the  lambs — and  said,  moreove#>^ 
Tliey'd  pin  you  down  with  a  ihree-cubil  collar. 
And  pull  your  vitals  out  ilirough  your  one  eye. 
Torture  your  hack  with  stripes,  then  binding  yon. 
Throw  you  as  balbsl  into  the  ship's  hoki. 
And  tlien  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

C)  CLOPS. 

In  truth  T  Nay,  haste,  and  pbce  in  order  qairkly 

Tl»e  cooking- knives,  awl  hrap  upon  ihc  hearth, 

And  kindle  il,  a  great  fagi.ol  of  wood — 

As  soon  as  ilicy  are  «lau|:1iler'd.  they  shall  fill 

My  belly,  broiling  warm  from  llie  live  coals. 

Or  boiletl  and  iMreilicil  wiiliin  the  hiiWUliog  cauldron. 

I  am  quite  sick  of  the  wihl  mountiin  game; 

Of  stai^A  and  lions  I  liave  gorged  enough. 

And  I  grow  hungry  for  tlie  flesh  of  men. 

SlLBNt  S. 

Nay,  master,  something  new  b  very  picaaani 

After  one  thing  for  e«er,  and  of  late 

Very  few  strangers  have  approach'd  our  cava. 

t'L\«SBS. 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other  side. 

We,  wanting  to  buy  fiMNl,  came  from  our  sliip 

Inio  llie  neighlMiuihfXMl  of  your  cave,  and  here 

Thb  old  Silcnus  ga\e  us  in  exchange 

These  lambs  for  wuw,  the  which  he  look  and  4f*"^s. 
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And  all  by  mutual  compact,  without  force. 
There  U  no  word  of  trutli  io  what  be  aays. 
For  slily  be  was  selliuf;  all  your  »iore. 

SILK.flt. 

1?  May  you  perish,  wretch — 

CLMSIfl. 

If  1  speak  false! 

SILKHL'S. 

Cyclops,  I  swear  by  Neptune  who  begot  thee. 
By  mighty  Triton  and  by  Nereus  old, 
Calypso  and  the  glaucous  ocean  Nymphs, 
The  sacred  waves  and  all  tlie  race  of  fishes- 
Be  these  the  witnesses,  my  dear  sweet  ouster, 
My  darling  little  C.\  clops,  that  I  never 
Gave  any  of  your  stores  to  these  false  strangers; — 
If  I  speak  false  may  those  whom  most  1  love. 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly ! 

CHOBL'S. 

Tliere  stop! 
I  saw  him  giving  these  tilings  to  the  strangers. 
If  I  speak  fake,  then  may  my  father  perish. 
But  do  not  thou  wrong  hospitality. 

CYCLOPS. 

You  lie!  I  swear  thai  he  is  juster  far 
Than  Rhadamanthus — I  trust  more  in  him. 
But  let  me  a«k,  whence  have  ye  sail'd,  O  strangers? 
Who  are  yoa?  And  what  city  nourisli'd  ye? 

l.L^SSES. 

Our  race  is  fthacan — having  destroyM 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  land,  O  Polypheme. 

C\CIX)PS. 

What,  have  ye  sliarcd  in  the  unenvied  spoil 
Of  the  false  Helen,  near  Scnmanders stream? 

I'LYSSES. 

The  same,  having  endured  a  woful  toil. 

CYCLOPS. 

O,  basest  expedition !  sail'd  yc  not 

From  Greece  to  Plir^ijia  for  one  woman's  sake  ? 

ULYSSES. 

'T  was  the  Gods'  work — no  mortal  was  In  fault 
But,  O  great  offspring  of  the  ocean-king, 
We  pray  thee  and  admonish  tliee  with  frt-edom, 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  %  isil  thee, 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  io  the  depths  of  Greece  wc  have  upre.ir'd 
Temples  to  thy  great  father,  which  are  all 
His  homes.  The  sacred  bay  of  laenarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scoop'd  high  on  the  Malean  promontory. 
And  aery  Sunium's  silver-veined  crag, 
Which  divine  Pallas  keeps  unprofaned  ever, 
The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whate'er 
Within  wide  Greece  our  enlerpriM:  has  kept 
From  IMirygian  contumely;  and  in  which 
You  have  a  common  care,  for  you  inhabit 
The  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  the  roots 
Of  vEtna  and  its  crags,  spottcti  with  lire. 
Turn  then  to  couve^.^e  under  human  hiws, 
Receive  u»  shipurerk'd  suppliants,  and  provide 
Food,  clothes,  and  Bre,  and  haspilable  gifts; 
Nor  fixing  upon  oxen-piercing  spits 
Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jav^^. 
Priam's  wide  land  has  widuw'd  Greece  enough  ; 
And  weapon-winged  nmrder  lieap'd  together 
Enough  of  dead,  and  wives  arc  hubbandless, 

/ 


And  ancicM  women  and  grey  fathera  wail 
Their  chiMleia  age ;— if  you  ahouU  roast  the  rai, 
Aod  't  b  a  hitler  feast  chat  jou  prepare. 
Where  then  would  any  turn  T   Yet  be  |iir—ilfil; 
Forego  the  lust  of  your  jaw-bone;  prefix 
Pious  bnroaniiy  to  wicked  will : 
Many  have  bought  too  dear  their  efil  joys. 

S1LC3ICS. 

Let  me  advise  yon,  do  not  apare  a  morad 
Of  all  b'u  flesh.  If  you  should  eat  bia  loogoe 
You  would  becooM  most  eloquent,  O  Cyclops! 

CYCLOPS. 

Wealth,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  man's  God, 

All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast. 

What  are  my  father's  ocean  promonlories. 

The  sacred  rocks  whereon  be  dwells,  to  me? 

Stranger,  1  laugh  to  scorn  Jove's  tliunderbok, 

1  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  mine. 

As  to  the  rest  1  care  not : — When  he  pours 

Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  doac  pavilion 

Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  supine. 

Feasting  on  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast, 

Aod  drinking  pans  of  milk;  and  gloriously 

Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven. 

And  when  the  Thracian  wind  pours  down  the  nw, 

I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  1 1 

Kindle  a  fire,  and  bid  the  snow  wtiirl  on. 

The  earth,  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no. 

Bringing  forth  grass,  fattens  my  flocks  aod  bodi, 

Which,  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself 

And  tliis  great  belly,  first  of  deities. 

Should  I  be  bound  to  sacriBce  T  I  well  know  I 

The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this. 

To  eat  and  drink  during  his  litde  day. 

And  give  himself  no  care.   And  as  for  tboie 

Who  complicate  witli  laws  the  life  of  man, 

I  freely  give  them  tears  for  their  reward. 

I  will  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight. 

Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you : — 

And  that  I  may  be  quit  of  all  demands, 

These  are  my  hospitable  gifts  ; — fierce  fire 

And  yon  ancestral  cauldron,  which  o'erbobblioc. 

Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flesh. 

Creep  in! — 

ULVSSKS. 

Ay!' ay!  I  have  escaped  the  Trojan  toils, 
J  I  have  escaped  the  sea,  aod  now  I  full 
Under  the  cruel  grasp  of  one  impious  man. 
O  Pallas,  mistress.  Goddess,  sprung  from  Jove, 
Now,  now,  assist  me!  Mightier  toils  tlian  Trov 
Are  these.— I  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril;— 
And  thou  who  inhabitest  the  thrones 
Of  the  bright  stars,  look,  hospitable  Jove, 
Upon  this  outrage  of  iliy  deity. 
Otherwise  be  consider'd  as  no  God ! 

CHOtus  {alone). 
For  your  gaping  gulf,  and  your  gullet  widf. 
The  ravine  is  ready  on  every  side. 
The  limbs  of  the  strangers  are  cook'd  and  done, 
There  ii>  lioil'd  meat,  and  roast  meat,  and  nKJt  fioK^ 

coal, 
You  may  chop  it,  and  tear  it,  and  gnash  it  for  fin. 
A  hair>'  goai's-^in  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  ferry  me  o'er 
The  stream  of  your  wrath  to  a  safer  shore. 
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The  Cyclops  JEtne»n  is  cmel  and  bold. 
He  murders  the  •trangera 
That  tit  on  bis  hearth, 
And  dreads  no  aTcngert 
Tb  rise  from  tlie  earth. 
He  roasts  the  men  before  they  are  cold, 
He  snatches  them  broiling  from  the  coal, 
And  from  the  cauldron  pulls  them  whofe. 
And  minces  their  flesh  and  gnaws  their  bone 
With  his  cursed  teeth,  till  all  be  gone. 

Farewell,  foul  pavilion ! 

Farewell,  rites  of  dread! 
The  Cyclops  vermilion, 
With  slaughter  uncloying. 

Now  feasts  on  the  dead, 
In  the  flesh  of  strangers  joying! 

ULYSSES. 

O  Jupiter!  I  saw  within  the  cave 

Horrible  things;  deeds  to  be  feign'd  in  words. 

But  not  believed  as  being  done. 

CHORUS. 

What!  sawest  thou  the  impious  Polypheme 
Feasting  upon  your  loved  companions  now? 

t'LTSSIS. 

Selecting  two,  the  plumpest  of  the  crowd. 
He  grasp'd  them  in  his  hands. 

CHOBUS. 

Unhappy  man 

ULYSSES. 

Soon  as  we  came  into  this  craggy  place. 

Kindling  a  fire,  he  cast  on  the  broad  hearth 

The  knotty  limbs  of  an  enormous  oak. 

Three  waggon-loads  at  least ;  and  then  he  strew'd 

Upon  tlic  ground,  beside  the  red  flre-ligbt, 

His  couch  of  pine  leaves;  and  he  milk'd  tlie  cows. 

And  pouring  forth  the  white  milk,  fiU'd  a  bowl 

Three  cubits  wide  and  four  in  depth,  as  much 

As  would  contain  four  amphorae,  and  bound  it 

Willrivy  wreaths;  then  placed  upon  the  fire 

A  brazen  pot  to  boil,  and  made  red-hot 

The  points  of  spits,  not  sharpen'd  with  the  sicide. 

But  with  a  fruit-iree  bough,  and  with  the  jaws 

Of  axes  for  vEtnean  slaughterings.  ' 

And  when  this  God-abandon'd  cook  of  hell 

Had  made  all  ready,  he  seized  two  of  us 

And  kiil'd  them  in  a  kind  of  measured  manner; 

For  he  flung  one  against  the  brazen  rivets 

Of  the  huge  cauldron,  and  seized  the  other 

By  the  foot's  tendon,  and  knock'd  out  h»  brains 

Upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  craggy  stone: 

Then  peei'd  his  flesli  with  a  great  cooking-knifle. 

And  put  him  down  to  roasL  The  other's  limbs 

He  cliopp'd  into  the  cauldron  lo  be  boil'd. 

And  I,  with  the  tears  raining  from  my  eyes. 

Stood  near  the  Cyclops,  ministering  to  him; 

The  rest,   in  the  recesses  of  the  cave, 

Clung  to  the  rock  like  bats,  bloodless  with  fear. 

>Yheo  he  was  fill'd  with  my  companions*  flesh, 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  sent 

A  loathsome  exhalation  from  his  maw. 

Then  a  divine  thought  came  to  me.  I  fill'd 

The  cup  of  Maron,  and  1  offei'd  him 

*  I  coaf«M  I  do  BOC  Dodeptsad  this.— 1V«M  rftkgAmlkar, 


To  taste,  and  said :—«  Child  of  the  Ocean  God, 

Behold  what  drink  the  vines  of  Greece  produce. 

The  exultation  and  the  joy  of  Bacchus.* 

He,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food. 

Received  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  off, 

And  taking  my  hand,  praised  um:  «  Thou  hast  given 

A  sweet  draught  after  a  sweet  meal,  dear  guest.* 

And  I,  perceiving  that  it  pleased  him,  filled 

Another  cup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine 

Would  wound  him  soon,  and  uke  a  sure  revenge. 

And  the  charm  fascinated  him,  and  1 

Plied  him  cup  after  cup,  until  the  drink 

Had  warmed  his  entrails,  and  he  sang  aloud 

In  concert  with  my  wailing  fellow-seamen 

A  hideoiu  discord — and  the  cavern  rung. 

I  have  stolen  out,  so  tliat  if  you  will 

You  may  achieve  my  safety  and  your  own. 

But  say,  do  yoa  desire,  or  not,  to  fly 

This  uncompanionable  man,  and  dhrell, 

As  was  your  wont,  among  the  Grecian  nymphs 

Within  the  fanes  of  your  beloved  God? 

Your  father  there  within  agrees  to  it; 

But  he  is  weak  and  overcome  with  wine; 

And  caught  as  if  with  bird-lime  by  the  cap. 

He  claps  his  wings  and  crows  in  doting  joy. 

You  who  are  young,  escape  with  me,  and  find 

Bacchus  your  ancient  friend;  unsuited  be 

To  this  rude  Cyclops. 

GHOSHS. 

Oh  my  dearest  friend. 
That  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  for  ever 
The  impious  Cyclops ! 

OLTISES. 

Listen  then  what  a  punishment  I  have 
For  this  fell  monster,  bow  secure  a  flight 
From  your  hard  serritude. 

CHOtCS. 

Oh  sweeter  far 
Than  is  the  music  of  an  Asian  lyre  *'^ 

Would  be  the  news  of  Polypheme  destroy'd. 

ULTSSIS. 

Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  driuk  be  goes 
To  call  bis  brother  Cyclops— who  inhabit 
A  village  upon  iEtna  not  fsr  off. 

cBoatrs. 
1  understand,  catching  him  when  alone 
You  think  by  some  measure  to  dispatch  him, 
Or  thrust  him  from  the  precipice. 

ULTSSIS. 

Ono! 
Nothing  of  that  kind;  my  device  is  subtle. 

CHORUS. 

How  then  7  I  beard  of  old  that  thou  wert  wise. 

ULTSSIS. 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  this  plan,  by  saying 

It  were  unwise  to  give  tlie  Cyclopses 

This  precioiu  drink,  whieh  if  ei^|oyed  alone 

Would  make  life  sweeter  for  a  longer  time. 

When  vanquish'd  by  the  Bacchic  power,  he  sleeps; 

There  is  a  trunk  of  olive  wood  within. 

Whose  point,  having  made  sharp  with  this  good  swoid, 

I  will  conceal  in  fife,  and  when  I  see 

It  is  alight,  will  fix  it,  burning  yet. 

Within  the  socket  of  tlie  Cyclops*  eye. 

And  melt  it  out  with  fire :  as  when  a  man 
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By  all  mran^  hT  muM  br  hiinrfcrl. 

If  my  rouncil  be  but  miodcd. 

Ulff-€IOItir5  II. 
Happy  thffv;  made  odnrou< 
Willi  ilif;  dew  which  »W(;<;t  (;ra|ie«  v^'*!^  ! 
To  iIm;  villHfic  lidUenini;  lliu», 
Smk  ih*;  vine<»  thai  v>oll>e  to  »leep, 
lUvirii;  firftt  emhrarifd  ihy  friimd, 
TImti;  in  liiiiiry  wilhoiit  eiwl, 
With  lh«  »Srin;;*  of  y«llow  li.iir, 
Of  thy  voliipiHoii*  Irinaii  fair, 
Shall  »il  pUyiiif;  on  .n  lied  '. — 
hp<!ak  >whai  dfKir  i%  opened? 

CTCI.OM. 

fla  !  ha  !  ha !  I  'm  full  of  wine. 
Heavy  with  th<*  joy  divine, 
>Viih  ilie  yoiini;  fcMt  oveniated, 
Like  a  tnen^hani'd  vcMel  frcighie<l 
To  the  wuier'a  ed^^e,  my  crop 
la  ludou  lo  tlio  ({ulUft'a  top. 
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H*  3  ecci-at  vberrt«r  t>»  »  p«L 

•>>i»  «^-»:.i  net  haTe  i**<-ir  bo«iT  in  a  %fcin 

If  i-  p»«»  jry.  what  k  faia  «4in  to  tou  » 

CTTljOML 

I  L*:*  th*  tkia.  but  lore  the  wine  within. 

SuT  hire :  new  drmk.  and  make  your  spirit  j;! 

CTcior*. 
S'.ould  I  not  share  ihi*  liqunr  with  my  brochr: 

Keep  it  younelf.  and  be  more  iMDOur  d  so. 

I  CTCLOP». 

I  were  more  uvful.  giTiofi  to  my  friends. 

tLTS»l$. 

I  But  Tillage  mirth  br.-ed*  c«ni«.-«t».  broils,  and  W 

I  CYCLOPS. 

When  I  am  drunk  none  alia II  |.»y  hands  on  me 

l-lt5m:«. 
\  drunken  man  i»  better  within  doors. 

CTCLOI»N. 

lie  is  a  fool  who,  drinkinp.  loves  not  mirth. 

ULTSSES. 

but  he  i*  wiw  who,  drunk,  rcm.iins  at  home. 

CYCLors. 
I  Whall  shall  I  do,  Silunus?  Shall  I  sIav? 

SILE.'VUS. 

Stiy— for  what  need  have  you  of  poC-compaoic 

CYCLOPS. 

Indeed  this  i.lace  i*  cloiely  carpeted 
With  Mowers  and  qtbw. 

SILRHDS. 

And  in  the  aun-warm  noon 
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T  w  ftwcei  to  drink.    Lie  inmm  bcnde  me  now, 
lMjciu(j  you  aughly  sides  «poD  the  (roaod. 

CTCLOn. 

Whai  do  you  pat  the  cup  belund  bm  for? 

tlUNDt. 

Hut  no  one  here  may  touch  tC. 

CTCLOH. 

Thierisb  one ! 
You  want  to  drink;— here,  place  it  in  ibe  midet. 
And  liiou,  O  Mirancer,  tdl,  how  art  thou  called  ? 

DLTtMS. 

My  n;ime  i»  Nobody.     What  fovour  now 
Shall  I  receive  to  praiae  you  at  your  hands? 

CTCi4»rs. 
I  'II  feast  on  you  the  la»t  of  your  eompanions. 

ULTSSKS. 

Tou  grant  your  (;uest  a  fair  reward,  0  Cyclops ! 

CYCLOPS. 

Ha !  wh.ii  is  tliisT  Stcalinfr  the  wine,  you  rogue! 

Sll.tllOS. 

It  wa\  tlii«  htran(;er  kittins  me  haeaoM 
I  Itiok'd  »o  h«*auliful. 

CTCLOrf. 

You  sliall  repent 
For  ki<4inQ  the  coy  wine  that  loves  yoa  nof. 

SILKNUV. 

By  Jupiiur !  you  said  that  I  am  fair. 

CTCIrOPS. 

pour  out,  and  only  give  me  the  cup  full. 

MLCMl'ft. 

flow  it  it  ini«ed  ?  let  mc  ohscrre. 

CTcbort. 

Curse  you! 
(•ive  it  roe  so. 

»1LKNI'». 

Not  lill  I  see  you  wear 
Hut  i-oronal,  qihI  Ustc  the  rup  to  you. 

CTCLOPS. 

Thou  wily  traitor! 

SII.IKU*. 

But  tlie  wiae  is  swcef. 
Ay.  you  will  roar  if  yoii  are  cmii|ht  in  drinking. 

CTI  LON. 

S^i*  now,  my  lip  it  clean  and  all  my  beard. 

Nitw  |iut  yniir  I'lhow  ri(;ht  and  drink  again. 
As  \ou  set*  me  drink —  •         •         •         • 

f-TCLOP*. 
How  now  ? 

kILtill'S. 

Ye  CiikU,  what  a  dfliru>iis  gulp! 
I  Tcuirs. 
(iut-^t.  uke  it; — you  pnnr  out  the  wine  fur  me. 

Till*  wine  1%  well  acciiMom'd  to  my  liaml. 

cTCLors. 
Pi>ur  oiii  tlie  wine  ! 

I  |iour:  only  bcMlent. 

(.TCLOPS. 

>il«-uce  It  a  hard  task  to  luin  who  drinkt. 

Take  it  and  drink  it  off;  leave  not  a  dro|;. 
O,  that  lite  drinker  die«l  witli  hwown  diaufbl' 

r.TCitiPv 
I    I'apai !  ilic  vme  must  bo  a  sapient  plant. 

I 

I 


IXTMIt. 

if  you  drink  much  after  a  mighty  feast. 
Moistening  your  thirtty  maw,  you  will  sleq>  well ; 
if  you  leaTO  aught,  Baechnt  will  dry  you  op. 

CTCtOPft. 

lie !  ho!  I  can  scarce  rise.     What  pure  delight! 
The  heaTcos  and  earth  appear  to  whirl  about 
Confusedly.     I  see  the  throne  of  Jove 
And  the  clear  congregation  of  the  GodiL 
Now  if  the  Graces  templed  me  to  kiss, 
I  would  not ;  for  the  loveliest  of  them  all 
I  would  not  leate  this  Gamrmede. 

sii.Biint. 

Polypbeme, 
I  am  the  Ganymede  of  Jupiter. 

CTCLOrs. 

By  Jove  you  are !  1  bore  you  off  from  Dardanus. 
Ultssis  mnd  MeCnMuiw 

VLTSSIS. 

Come,  boys  of  Barchut,  children  of  high  race, 

Tliis  man  within  is  folded  up  in  sleep. 

And  soon  will  vomit  flnh  from  his  fell  maw; 

Tlie  brand  under  the  shed  thrusts  out  III  imoke, 

No  preparation  needs,  hut  to  bum  out 

Tlie  monster^s  eye;— but  bear  yourselves  like  men. 

ciont's. 
We  will  have  courage  like  tlie  ailamant  rock. 
All  things  are  ready  for  you  liere ;  go  in, 
Before  our  father  shall  perceive  the  noise. 

VLYSS  BS. 

Vulcan.  .f.tnean  kingl  bum  cmt  with  firs 

The  shining  rye  of  tliis  thy  neight>ouring  monsler! 

And  thou.  ()  Sleep,  nursling  of  gloomy  night, 

De»cend  unmisrd  on  this  (iod-haled  beasi. 

And  suffer  not  U lyases  and  his  comrades, 

Returning  fiom  their  famous  Tmjan  toils, 

To  |ierish  by  this  man,  who  cares  not  either 

For  God  or  m<irtal;  or  I  needs  must  think 

That  Chance  is  a  supreme  divioity. 

And  things  divine  are  Hilyecl  to  her  power. 

CHOKIS. 

Soon  a  crab  tlie  thrnat  will  sriie 

Of  him  who  feeds  upon  hia  gucsl, 
Fire  will  burn  his  lamp-like  eyes 

In  rcvi'nijt-'  «»f  »urh  .i  fi-a«t! 
A  t;rral  o.ik  »lump  now  b  lying 
In  the  j»heii  yrt  uiitlying. 

Come.  Maron,  rome! 
Rai'.ini;  let  linn  tii  the  dmim, 
I.«'i  him  t«'ar  tliei-yelid  up 
<  )f  flu.-  Cvrloj^— that  hit  cup 

May  Inevil! 
(),  I  loni;  to  dani-e  and  revel 
With  sweet  llromian.  loog-dcMrrd, 
In  hitcd  i«v-wreatlis  atiired ; 

Leaving  this  alundou'd  hooie— 

Will  tlic  moment  ever  cornel 

I  LI s^as. 

Be  siK'ul.  y  wihl  lhin);s'     Nay.  hold  your  |teari'. 
Ami  kirp  your  lip*  «|uilr  f  lo* ;  dare  not  to  life  ill..-, 
(h-spii,  or  r'en  wink.  Kst  je  wikc  ilie  nmnster. 
I'ntil  lii«  cy«-  hi-  toiiurol  out  with  fire. 
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CIOKUI. 

CICtiOK. 

Nay,  we  are  lilcDt,  and  we  chew  the  air. 

And  beudM  miMrBblcL 

ULTSSBS. 

CMOBDl. 

Come  now,  and  Itnd  a  hand  to  the  great  stake 

What !  did  ywi  fall  into  the  fira  when  dmakT 

Witliin— it  is  deliehtfuUy  red-hoL 

CYCLOM. 

CflOBtlS. 

T  was  Nobody  destroyed  me. 

You  then  command  who  first  should  seue  the  stake 

GBOBUS. 

To  burn  the  Cyclops'  eye,  that  all  may  share 

Why  then  noooe 

In  the  great  enterprise. 

Can  be  to  blBiDt. 

SBMI-GHOailS  1. 

CTCU>PB. 

We  are  too  few. 

I  say 't  warn  Nobody 

We  cannot  at  iliis  distance  from  the  door 

Who  blinded  me. 

Thrust  fire  into  his  eye. 

CIOBOB. 

SBMI-CHOnOS  II. 

Wliy  then  yoa  are  act  blind. 

And  we  just  now 

CTCLOPS.                                                  1 

Have  become  lame ;  cannot  move  hand  or  foot 

I  Wish  yon  were  as  blind  as  1  am. 

CBoars. 

CBOBUS. 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  us,— our  ancles 

Way, 

Are  sprain'd  with  standing  here,  I  know  not  how. 

It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  yon  blind. 

ULYSSES. 

CTCLOPS. 

What,  sprained  with  standing  still  ? 

Ton  jeer  me ;  where,  I  ask,  is  Nobody  I 

CBOBUS. 

CBOBOS. 

And  there  b  dust 

No  where,  0  Cyclops!        * 

Or  Bshet  in  our  eyes,  I  know  not  whence. 

CYCLOPS.                                                 1 

ULTSSIS. 

It  was  that  stranger  ruin'd  me : — the  wretch               ^ 

Cowardly  dogs!  ye  will  not  aid  me  then  ? 

First  gare  me  wine  and  then  burnt  out  my  eren, 

CBOBOS. 

For  wine  b  strong  and  liard  to  atm^gle  with. 

With  pitying  my  own  back  and  my  back  bone, 

liaye  they  escaped,  or  are  lliey  yet  within  T 

And  with  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knock'd  out. 

CBOBOS. 

This  cowardice  comes  of  itself— but  stay. 

They  stand  under  the  darkness  of  the  rock. 

I  know  a  famous  Orphic  incantation 

And  cling  to  it. 

To  make  the  brand  stick  of  its  own  accord 

CTCLOPS. 

Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Earth. 

At  my  right  band  or  left?                ' 

ULYSSES. 

CBOBUS. 

Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  by  nature ;  now 

Close  on  your  right. 

1  know  ye  better. — I  will  use  the  aid 

CYCLOPS. 

Of  my  own  comrades — yet,  though  weak  of  hand, 

Where?                                       j 

Speak  cheerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 

CBOBUS. 

The  courage  of  my  friends  with  your  blithe  words. 

Near  tlie  rock  it«l£     , 

CHORITS. 

Yon  have  them. 

This  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life, 

CTCLOPS. 

And  blind  you  with  my  exhortations,  Cyclops. 

Oh,  mflfbrtune  on  mlsfbrtnne! 

ll.istcn  and  thrust, 

I  'Te  crack'd  my  skull. 

And  parch  up  to  dust 

CBOBUS. 

The  eye  of  the  beast 

Now  they  escape  you  tkrt. 

Who  feeds  on  his  gnesl^ 

CYCLOPS. 

Bum  and  blind 

Not  there,  although  you  say  so. 

The  iEtneau  hind ! 

CBOBUS. 

Scoop  and  draw. 

Not  on  that  tiSe. 

But  beware  lest  he  claw 

CYCLOPS. 

Your  limbs  near  his  maw. 

Where  then? 

CYCLOPS. 

CBOBUS. 

Ah  me  I  my  eye-sight  is  parched  up  to  cinders. 

They  creep  about  yon  on  your  left         ' 

CBOBUS. 

CYCLOPS. 

What  a  sweet  pnan !  sing  me  that  again ! 

Ah !  I  am  mock'd !     Tliey  jeer  me  in  my  ills. 

CYCLOPS. 

CBOBUS. 

Ah  me!  indeed,  what  woe  has  fallen  upon  me! 

Not  there!  he  is  a  little  there  beyond  yon. 

But,  wretched  nothings!  think  ye  not  to  flee 

CYCLOPS. 

Out  of  this  rock;  I,  standing  at  the  outlet. 

Detested  wretch!  where  are  you? 

Will  bar  the  way  and  catcli  you  as  you  pass. 

ULYSSBS. 

CBOKUS. 

Far  from  yoa 

What  are  you  roaring  out,  Cyclops? 

1  keep  with  care  this  body  of  Ulysses. 

CTCLOPS. 

CYCLOPS. 

1  perish! 

What  do  you  say?    You  profVisr  a  new  name. 

CHOtUS. 

ULTSSBS.                                                    j 

For  you  are  wicked. 

My  fother  named  me  so;  and  I  have  taken                 i 
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A  full  rercnfjc  for  year  uonaCnnil 

I  should  have  done  ill  to  have  hom'd  down  Troy, 

And  not  rerenged  the  murder  of  my  comrades. 

CTCLOPS. 

Ai !  ai !  the  ancient  oracle  is  accompliih'd ; 
It  said  that  I  should  have  my  eye-sight  blinded 
By  you  coming  from  Troy ;  yet  it  foretold 
That  you  should  pay  the  penalty  for  this 
Dy  wandering  long  OTcr  the  homelen  sea. 

ULTSSIS. 

I  bid  thee  weep — consider  what  I  say, 
I  go  towards  the  shore  to  drive  my  ship 
To  mine  own  land,  o'er  tlie  Sicilian  wave. 

CYCLOPS. 

Not  so,  if  whelming  you  with  this  hnge  stone 
I  can  crush  you  and  all  your  men  together  ; 
I  will  descend  upon  the  shore,  though  blind, 
Groping  my  way  adown  the  steep  ravine. 

CBoaus. 
And  we,  the  shipmates  of  Ulysses  now, 
Will  serve  our  Bacchus  all  our  happy  lives. 


SCENES 

FROI4  THE  mMAGICO  PHODIGIOSO*  OF  CALDCEON. 

CrpaiAM  as  a  Student;  GL&aiif  and   MoscoN  as  poor 
Scholars,  with  books. 

CYPniAIT. 

Iif  the  sweet  solitude  of  this  calm  place, 

This  intricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 

And  flowers  nnd  undergrowth  of  odorous  plants, 

Iamvc  mc;  tlie  books  you  brought  oat  of  the  house 

To  mc  are  ever  best  society. 

And  whilst  with  glorious  festival  and  song 

Antiocli  now  celebrates  the  consecration 

Of  a  proud  temple  to  great  Jupiter, 

And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 

To  its  new  slirinc,  I  would  consume  what  still 

Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought, 

Far  from  the  throng  and  turmoil.    Ton,  my  friends, 

Go  and  enjoy  the  festival;  it  will 

Be  worth  the  labour,  and  return  for  me 

^Vhen  the  sun  seeks  its  grave  among  the  billows. 

Which  among  dim  grey  clouds  on  the  horizon 

Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse;— and  here 

I  shall  expect  you. 

MOSCOIf. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind, 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Certainly  is,  to  leave  you.  Sir,  without 
Ju8t  s^iying  some  three  or  four  hundred  words. 
Ilow  is  it  possible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  festivity,  you  can  bring  your  mind 
To  come  forili  to  a  solitary  country 
With  three  or  four  old  books,  and  turn  your  back 
On  all  tliis  mirth? 

CLABlIf. 

My  master  's  in  the  right; 
There  is  not  any  thing  more  tiresome 
Than  a  procession-day,  with  troops  of  men. 
And  dances,  and  all  tliaL 

MOSCOH. 

From  6rst  to  last, 
Clarin,  you  are  a  temporising  flatterer; 


You  praise  not  what  you  feel,  bat  what  he  does ; — 
Toad-eater  I 

CLABIlf. 

Yon  lie — under  a  mistake — 
For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie 
That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  face.    I  now 
Say  what  I  think. 

CTPBIAN. 

Enough,  you  foolish  fellows  ! 
PufFd  up  with  your  own  doting  ignorance. 
You  always  take  the  two  sides  of  one  question. 
Now  go,  and  as  I  said,  return  for  me 
When  night  falls,  veiling  in  its  shadows  wide 
This  glorious  fabric  of  the  universe. 

MOSCON. 

Ilow  happens  it,  although  yoa  can  maintain     ■ 
The  folly  of  enjoying  festivals, 
That  yet  you  go  there? 

CLABIII. 

May,  the  consequence 
Is  clear : — who  ever  did  what  he  advises 
Others  to  do  ?— 

MOSCON. 

Would  that  my  feet  were  wings, 
So  would  I  fly  to  Livia.  [Exit. 

CLAlIlf. 

To  speak  truth, 
Livia  is  she  who  has  surprised  my  heart; 
But  he  is  more  than  halfway  there. — Soho! 
Livia,  I  come;  good  sport,  Livia,  soho!  [Exit 

CTPBIAN. 

Now,  since  I  am  alone,  let  me  examine 

The  question  which  has  long  disturb'd  my  mind 

With  doubt;  since  first  I  read  in  Plinius 

The  words  of  mystic  import  and  deep  sense 

In  which  he  defines  God.     My  intellect 

Can  find  no  God  with  whom  these  marks  and  ti^s 

Fitly  agree.     It  is  a  hidden  truth 

Which  1  must  fethom.  [Beads. 

Enter  the  Dbvil,  as  a  fine  Gentleman. 

DJCMON. 

Search  even  as  thou  wilt. 

But  thou  shalt  never  find  what  I  can  hide. 

CTPRIAIf. 

What  noise  is  that  among  the  boughs ?    Who  moves' 
What  art  thou  ?— 

DJCMOH. 

T  is  a  foreign  gentleman. 
Even  from  this  morning  I  have  lost  my  way 
In  this  wild  place,  and  my  poor  horse,  at  last 
Quite  overcome,  has  stretch'd  himself  upon 
The  cnamell'd  tapestry  of  this  mossy  mountain. 
And  feeds  and  rests  at  the  same  time.     I  was 
Upon  my  way  to  Aniioch  upon  business 
Of  some  importance,  but  wrapt  up  in  cares 
(Who  is  exempt  from  this  inheritance?) 
1  parted  from  my  company,  and  lost 
My  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  comrades. 

CYPBIAN. 

T  is  singular,  that  even  within  the  sight 

Of  the  high  towers  of  Antioch,  you  could  lose 

Your  way.     Of  all  the  avenues  and  green  paths 

Of  this  wild  wood  there  is  not  one  but  leads. 

As  to  its  centre,  to  the  waUs  of  Antioch ; 

Take  which  you  will  you  cannot  miss  yoar  road. 
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DiBMOIf. 

And  sncli  is  ignorance !  Even  in  the  sight 
Of  knowledge  it  can  draw  oo  profit  from  it. 
But  as  it  6lill  is  early,  and  as  I 
Uave  no  acquaintances  in  Antioch, 
Being  a  stranger  there,  I  will  eren  wait 
Tlie  few  surviving  hours  of  the  day, 
Until  the  night  shall  conquer  it.     I  see, 
Botli  by  your  dress  and  by  the  books  in  which 
You  find  delight  and  company,  that  you 
Are  a  great  stuilent; — for  my  part,  1  feel 
Much  sympathy  with  such  pursuits. 

crraiAH. 

Have  you 
Studied  much  ? — 

Dmifoif. 
No, — and  yet  I  know  enough 
Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 

CTPBIAN. 

Pray,  Sir, 
Wliat  science  may  you  know? — 

DiKMON. 

Many. 

CTPBIAlf. 

Aku! 
Much  pains  must  we  expend  on  one  alone, 
And  even  then  attain  it  not;— but  you 
Have  the  presumption  to  assert  that  you 
Know  many  without  study. 

DAMON. 

And  with  truth. 
For  in  the  country  whence  I  come,  sciences 
Require  no  learning, — they  are  known. 

CYPBIAN. 

Oh,  would 
I  were  of  that  bright  country !  for  in  thb. 
The  more  we  study,  wo  the  more  discover 
Our  ignorance. 

DSMOIf. 

It  is  so  true,  that  1 
Had  so  much  arrogance  a»  to  oppose 
The  chair  of  the*  most  high  professorship, 
And  olitaioed  many  votes;  and  liiougii  I  lost. 
The  attempt  was  still  more  glorious  than  the  failure 
Could  he  dishonourable:  if  you  believe  not, 
Let  us  refer  it  to  dispute  respecting 
That  which  you  know  brsi,  and  although  I 
Know  not  the  opinion  you  maintain,  and  thougli 
It  be  the  true  one,  1  will  take  the  contrary. 

CTPBIAlf. 

The  offer  gives  me  pleasure.     I  am  now 
Dcb.iting  with  myself  upon  a  passage 
Of  Plinius,  and  my  mind  is  rack'd  with  doubt 
To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 
Of  whom  he  speaks. 

DCMON. 

It  is  a  passage,  if 
I  recollect  it  right,  couch'd  in  these  ytonU  : 
■  God  is  one  supreme  goodness,  one  pure  essence. 
One  ftutwtance,  and  one  sense,  all  6i(;ht,  all  han<is.» 

CTPBIAM. 

'T  » true. 

VJUMOti. 

What  difficulty  And  you  here? 

CYPBIAN. 

I  do  not  rccoguise  among  tlie  Gods 


The  God  defined  by  Pliniut;  if  he  mnit 

Be'supcieine  goodncM,  even  Jupiier 

Is  not  supremely  good;  became  we  tc« 

His  deeds  are  evil,  and  his  attributes 

Tainted  with  mortal  weakness ;  in  what  manner 

Can  supreme  goodness  be  consbieiit  with 

The  passions  of  humanity? 

DJUfOW. 

The  wisdom 

Of  the  old  worid  mask*d  with  the  names  of  Gods 
The  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man ; 
A  sort  of  popular  philosophy. 

CTPaiAN. 

This  reply  will  not  satisfy  me,  for 

Such  awe  is  due  to  the  b^b  name  of  God 

That  ill  sliould  never  be  imputed.     Then, 

Examining  the  question  with  more  care. 

It  follows,  that  the  gods  should  always  will 

That  which  is  best,  were  they  supremely  good. 

liow  then  does  one  will  one  thing — one  another^ 

^d  you  may  not  say  that  1  allege 

Poetical  or  philosophic  learning: — 

Consider  the  ambiguous  responses 

Of  their  oracular  statues;  from  two  shrines 

Two  armies  shall  obtain  the  assurance  of 

One  victory.     Is  it  not  indiitpulable 

That  two  contending  wills  can  never  lead 

To  the  same  end?  And  being  opposite. 

If  one  be  good  is  uot  the  other  evil  ? 

Evil  in  God  is  inconceivable; 

But  supreme  goodness  foils  among  the  gods 

Without  tlicir  union. 

OJKHrOR. 

I  deny  your  major. 
These  responses  are  meaus  towards  some  end 
Unfatliom  d  by  our  intellectual  beam. 
They  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  more 
Tile  battle's  loss  uiny  profit  those  who  lose, 
Than  victory  advantage  those  %ho  win. 

CYPRIAN. 

That  I  admit,  and  vet  that  God  should  not 
(Falsehood  is  inroiiipatible  with  deity) 
Assure  the  victory;  it  would  be  enough 
To  have  poruiitted  the  defeat;  if  God 
He  all  si{;hi, — God,  who  beheld  the  truth, 
Would  not  have  (jiven  assurance  of  an  end 
Never  to  be  ncroniplish'd  ;  thus,  although 
The  Deiiy  may,  according  to  his  attribalcS. 
He  well  dintinguisli'd  into  persons,  yet, 
Even  in  llie  minutest  circumstance. 
His  essence  must  be  one. 

OJCMON. 

To  attain  the  end, 
The  affections  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 
Must  have  been  thus  influenced  by  bin  voice- 

CYPRIAX. 

Hut  for  a  purpose  thu«  subordinate 

lie  niijjlil  have  employed  f.enii,  good  orcvil, - 

A  sort  of  spirits  called  so  by  the  Icirn'd, 

Who  roam  about  inspiring  {^ood  or  evil. 

And  from  wliose  iiillurnce  and  existence  wc 

May  well  infer  our  immortality  : — 

Thus  God  mijfhl  easily,  without  descending 

To  a  {',ross  falselioml  in  hb  proper  person. 

Have  moved  the  affections  by  this  mediation 

'I  o  the  just  point. 
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DiKMOff. 

These  trifling  contradiclioiu 
afBce  to  impujjn  the  unity 
i(;1i  (j"<^;  in  thin{*s  of  ^rcal  imporLincc 
II  appear  iinaniinoiis;  consider 
rioiis  fabric — man, — his  workinaoship 
'd  with  one  conception. 

CTPaiAN. 

"Who  made  man 
ire,  mefhinks,  the  advanta^  of  llie  others, 
re  equal,  might  they  not  liavc  risen 
•ition  to  the  work,  and  being 
Is,  according  to  our  author  here, 

I  destroyed  even  as  the  other  made? 
in  their  power,  and  only  uneqaal 
rtitnily,  which  of  the  two 

laiu  conqueror! 

DiKMOIf. 

On  impossible 
e  hypothesis  there  can  he  built 
menl.     Say,  what  do  you  infer 

is? 

CTPRIAN. 

That  there  must  lie  a  mighty  Goil 
•me  ('oodness  and  of  highest  grace, 
,  all  bands,  all  truth,  infallible, 
;  an  equal  and  withoat  a  rival; 
Ao  of  all  things  and  the  effect  of  nothing, 
/or,  one  will,  one  sub&tancc,  and  one  es»enee. 
Aliatever  persons,  one  or  two, 
UuUii  may  be  distinguished,  one 

II  power,  one  solitary  essence, 

se  of  all  cause.  [They  rise. 

DJCMON. 

Ilow  can  1  impugn 
a  consequence  ? 

CTPRIAX. 

J)o  you  regret 

iry  ? 

DjKMorr. 
Who  but  regreis  a  check 
y  of  wit?  I  could  reply 
e  new  difficulties,  but  will  now 
for  I  bear  steps  of  men  approaching, 
tirnc  that  I  should  now  pursue 
ley  to  the  city. 

CYPnurr. 
Go  in  peace ! 

DAMON. 

in  peace!  Since  thus  it  profits  him 
',  I  w  ill  wrap  his  senses  up 
ohlivion  of  all  thought,  but  of 
)f  excellent  beauty;  and  as  I 
Aer  (jiven  me  to  wage  enmity 
lusiina's  soul,  I  will  extract 
e  effect  two  vengeances.  \Fxil. 

CTPRIA>. 

I  never 
">re  learned  person.     lA?t  me  now 
(his  doubt  again  with  careful  mind.    [He  rimHi. 

Enter  Lelio  and  Flobo. 

LKLIO. 

>.     These  toppling  rocks  and  tangled  boughs, 
;al>le  by  the  noonday  beam, 
sole  witnesses  of  what  wc 


rtoRO. 

Draw! 
j  If  there  were  words,  here  is  the  place  for  deeds. 

I  LELIO. 

I  Thou  necdost  not  instruct  me ;  well  I  know 
I  That  in  the  field  the  silent  tongue  of  steel 
Speaks  tlius.  [Theyfght. 

CTPITAIf. 

Ila !  what  is  this?  Lelio,  Floro, 
Be  it  enough  that  Cyprian  stands  between  you, 
Although  unarm'd. 

LELIO. 

Whence  coroest  thou,  to  stand 
Between  me  and  my  vengeance? 

FLOBO. 

From  what  rocks 
And  desert  cells? 

Enter  Moscoif  and  CLABiit. 

Moscorr. 
Run,  run !  for  where  we  left  my  matter 
W^e  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

CLABIIf. 

I  ncrer 
Run  to  approach  things  of  this  sort,  but  only 
To  avoid  them.     Sir!  Cyprian!  sir! 

CYPBIAN. 

Be  silent,  fellows!  What!  two  friends  who  arc 
In  hlood  and  fame  the  eyes  and  hope  of  Antioch; 
One  of  the  noble  men  of  the  Colatti, 
The  other  son  of  the  Governor,  adventure 
And  cast  away,  on  some  slight  cause  no  doubt, 
Two  lives  tlie  honour  of  their  country? 

LELIO. 

Cyprian ! 
Although  my  high  respect  towards  your  person 
Holds  now  my  sword  suspended,  thou  canst  not 
Restore  it  to  the  slumlier  of  its  scabbard. 
Tlioii  knowest  more  of  science  than  the  duel; 
For  when  two  men  of  honour  take  the  field, 
No  [  ]  or  respect  can  make  them  friends, 

But  one  must  die  in  the  pursuit. 

FLOBO. 

I  pray 

That  you  depart  hence  with  your  people,  and 
Leave  us  to  finish  what  we  have  begun 
Without  advantige. 

CYPBIAN. 

Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  little  of  the  laws  of  duel. 
Which  vanity  and  valour  instituted. 
You  are  in  error.     Wy  my  birth  1  am 
Held  no  less  than  yourselves  to  know  the  limits 
Of  honour  and  of  infamy,  nor  has  study 
^)iienrird  the  free  sfiirit  which  first  order'd  them; 
And  thus  to  ine,  as  one  well  experienced 
In  the  false  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  hoDOor 
Yon  may  refer  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
And  if  I  should  perceive  in  yonr  relation 
That  either  has  the  right  to  satisfaction 
From  the  other,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
^o  leave  you. 

LILIO. 

Under  this  condition  then 
I  will  relate  the  canse,  and  you  will  cede 
And  must  confen  th*  impossibility 
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Of  compromise;  for  the  nme  lady  U 
Beloved  by  Flora  and  myself. 

ru>Bo. 

It  seems 
Much  to  me  that  the  light  of  day  sliould  look 

Upoa  lliat  idol  of  my  heart — but  he 

Leave  us  to  fight,  according  to  thy  word. 

crrauN. 
Permit  one  question  further :  is  the  lady 
Impossible  to  hope  or  not? 

LKLIO. 

SheU 
So  excellent,  that  if  the  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Flora's  jealousy,  it  were 
Without  just  cause,  for  even  the  light  of  day 
Trembles  to  gaze  on  her. 

CYPtlAN. 

Would  you  for  your 
Part  marry  her  7 

FLOBO. 

Such  u  my  confidence. 

CTPKIAN. 

And  you! 

LILIO. 

0  would  that  I  could  lift  my  hope 
So  high !  for  though  she  is  extremely  poor. 
Her  virtue  is  her  dowry. 

CTPHIAR. 

And  if  you  both 
Would  marry  her,  is  it  not  weak  and  vain. 
Culpable  and  unworthy,  thus  beforehand 
To  slur  her  honour.     Sviiat  would  the  world  say 
If  one  fthoulil  slay  the  other,  and  if  xlie 
Sliould  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer? 

[The  rinals  agree  to  rffer  their  qttarrel  to  Cypbian; 
who  in  consequence  visits  Juxtina,  and  fce- 
comes  enamoured  of  her :  she  disdains  him, 
and  he  retires  to  a  solitary  sea-shore. 


SCENE  II. 


CYPRIAM. 

Oh,  memory!  permit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thought 

Be  another  soul  that  still 

lioldn  dominion  o'er  the  will. 

That  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more. 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  aud  adore. 

Vain  idolatry! — I  saw. 

And  gazing,  became  blind  with  error; 

Weak  ambition,  which  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  terror  I 

So  beautiful  slie  was — and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy. 

Am  so  convulsed  with  hope  and  fear. 

Unworthy  as  it  may  appear; — 

So  bitter  is  tlie  life  I  livv, 

That,  hear  me.  Hell!  I  now  would  give 

To  thy  most  detested  spirit 

My  soul,  for  ever  to  inherit. 

To  suffer  punishment  and  pine. 

So  this  woman  may  be  mine. 

Hearst  thou,  Ucll!  dost  thou  reject  it? 

My  soul  is  offei'd ! 


omMOii  (MMjiens). 
I  accept  it. 
[Tempest f  with  thunder  tutd  lifki 

CYPAIAM. 

What  is  thb  7  ye  heavens  for  ever  pure. 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obscure! 

Athwart  the  etherial  halls 
The  lightning's  arrow  and  the  thunder-balb 

The  day  affright. 

As  from  the  horizon  round. 

Burst  with  earthquake  sound. 
In  mighty  torrents  the  declric  fbuDtains — 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunder  smoke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke: 
From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  waves  below 
The  fragments  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight; 
For,  on  flakes  of  surge,  like  feathers  light. 
The  ashes  of  the  desolation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast. 
Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  melancholy  form 
Of  a  great  ship,  the  outcast  of  the  sea. 

Drives  miserably  I 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  tlie  port. 
Or  perish,  and  its  last  and  sole  retort 
Is  its  own  r.iging  enemy. 

The  terror  of  the  thrilling  cry 

Was  a  fatal  prophecy 

Of  coming  death,  who  liover*  now 

Upon  that  shatter'd  prow. 

That  they  who  die  not  may  be  dying  tlill 

And  not  alone  tlie  insane  elements 

Are  populous  with  wild  portents, 

Bui  that  sad  ship  is  as  a  miracle 

Of  sudden  ruin,  for  it  drives  so  fast 

It  seems  as  if  it  had  array'd  its  form 

With  the  headlong  storm. 

It  strikes— I  almost  feci  the  shock, — 

It  stumbles  on  a  jagged  rock, — 

Sparkles  of  blood  on  tlie  white  foam  are  cut 

A  Tempest — All  exclaim  within. 
We  are  all  lost! 

DJKMOII  (within). 
Now  from  this  plank  will  I 
Pass  to  the  land  and  thus  fulfil  my  scheme. 

CTPRIAN. 

As  in  contempt  of  the  elemental  rage 

A  man  comes  forth  in  safety,  while  the  ship's 

Great  form  is  in  a  watery  eclipse 

Obliterated  from  the  Ocean's  page. 

And  round  its  wreck  the  huge  sea-monsten sit, 

A  horrid  conclave,  and  the  whistling  wave 

Are  heaped  over  its  carcase,  like  a  grave. 

The  Djcmon  enters,  as  escaped  from  Bk  f* 

Dj£MON  {aside). 
It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 
To  wake  a  tumult  en  the  sapphire  ocean. 
That  in  this  unknown  form  1  might  at  length 
Wipe  out  the  blot  of  the  discomfiture 
Sustain'd  upon  the  mo  jntain,  and 
With  a  new  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian, 
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F(>ri;ing  ihe  inMriimcnu  of  hit  ilalructtim 
Even  fimn  Iiih  \i*>e  .inil  from  hn  wmIobi.— Olr  * 
Brlmnl  iMrtli.  .Ir.ir  ai«illuT.  in  iliy  hoMiin 
I  tevk  .1  rrfii|;r«  fruiii  itic  inoniilcr  who 
IVei'i|iital(rs  iiM.lf  upon  mi*. 

CTCIlUif. 

Fri«rnr1, 
r.ulliTt  th\<Mlf ;  .ind  Ik*  ilie  inrninnr 
iif  thy  I  III-  kiiffiTin^;,  and  thy  |;r%-.ili-Ml  torruw. 
But  a»  J  kh.idiiw  of  thv  |ijM, — for  nothing 
Rforath  i1k-  ciirli.'  of  ihi*  UKion.  hut  thnm 
And  chdiii;i**,  .ind  ran  ncvrr  know  n-poiic. 

And  who  :irl  iliou,  bsfnrv  whutc  feel  my  fol« 
llj«  |tni«lrdti-il  nie? 

CTfltUH. 

One  wlio,  inoToI  with  pity, 

Would  Mtotli''  ii^  Miiii;«. 

i}\% :  that  ran  never  Ih- 

Nn  »«iUri.*  I  .III  ii.y  l.utliu|;  uiirowt  find. 

\M't.T.  fi»r.» 

Ikvauir  my  hjiipimti  1%  kwi 
Vi-t  I  l.iiiii  nt  wli.il  hi«  Itin;;  ri.i«fd  (o  h«* 
Thi'  niij>  1 1  iif  ili-xiu-  «ir  memory, 
And  my  life  1%  noi  lift*. 

NiiW,  siiiic  ihr  fiir\ 
i*(  ihii  r.irilii|iiiUiii|;  huiri«Mni-  i«  •>iiti. 
And  iIm-  rr%M  illiiu*  hf.ivrn  hii«  r^.i^Mimt^l 
ll«  Miiiilli^H  I  aim  ^11  i|iiifkly,  thii  if  •^i-ai* 
t\%  if  iu  Ih-sw  ^»r■llh  h.id  hri-n  .iw.ikcn'd 
Only  III  o««'i  Mlirhn  ih.ii  vi^fs*!, — spr.ik. 
Who  ail  ihcni.  .iMil  \^lifiiri'  i-itiiual  ihoii' 

iitMiin 


F.ii  inoi>- 


My  ritiiiiiii;  iiitinT  roKt,  th.in  thnii  haul  «vn 
<h-  1  can  Il-II.     AiiionR  my  nii^Mhcntiirrft 
Till*  ^liipwrrt  k  l«  tip-  Iriiil      Will  th«tii  hur* 

rriRU^ 


S|>iak 


|i»i|'ii 
Si'ii-f  ih''U  il^irrsi.  I  will  ihcn  iinv«-il 
M;. M'lf  III  1)1 1-,  —  fur  III  iiiyvlf  I  jm 
A  world  of  h.ip;  ini-vt  .md  iiiivry; 
Ihul  lid«L-  1o%t.  iiid  Mill  I  inii^l  hiniiii 
I'l  r  I  ^^•r.     In  my  alliihufi-«  I  Hintid 
>■■  lii|.h  anil  Ail  hiTiiJ*  illy  i;ii  it. 
In  linr.i(;i-  «ii  Mipn-nif,  iii>(  Wiih  1  |-,i-iiiii« 
V^ fill  li  [irni  ir.ii' il  w itli  I  |:lin<'f  ihi-  \«<>i lil 
Ui  n<  ,iih  iii\  fi-i  t.  tliil.  won  hr  my  hi;;h  iiifril. 
A  kiH];  — wliiiiii  I  niiv  1  .ill  llir  kin|:  «if  kin(',s 
IWi  III*!-  :ill  iiiIm  is  iii-nii>li'  in  iht-ir  prid^ 
I'm  fiirr  till-  ii-rrnr^  of  Ins  rnunl'  11  inn*, 
III  hill  hi|:li  ]•  il  ii-i-  i-»ord  Willi  I'l  i.-lili^l  ji'-ni* 
I  if  litiiift  ((I'll:     (all  ihi-in  (III-  M  ii«  I  f  Ih  I*'  n-- 
N  •III-  •!  ii!<-  his  ■  •inn  •■  I  if       Kill  lii    lii;:h  piai^- 
Mii'i,.  Mil-  wiih  |iii<l<   iiiiil  iiiw.  -lud  I  iit«< 
I'l   III!    Ii(\   I  >iiUP'  :>li'>ii    !•■  .I^i     lid 

II     «    «      Il      III    1    I    I   III-     111%     f-H.I    ll.llliipll    lllllV 

I  {•••ri  lii^  •.iilji  1 1  ihriini  «      Ijiiirfivil    I  kiinw 

1  Ik    ill  |.tll  III  wIlK  il  .iiii>>iiion  I  llU.    loo  lll-ld 

Wjft  ih'-  illcriiipl,  and  Ml  nmri'  lu.iil  wen-  now 
I'l   j'-  iiljiii.i'  of  ihf  iii«-»»»i".i|il»-  d'id    — 


Tlii-nrfori*  I  rlnHU*  thin  luin  wiih  ihf  t;lory 

Of  not  to  |m-  MihdimI,  hcfnre  the  ulianii* 

Of  rerounhni;  mv  wiih  him  w bo  ft-i^'n^ 

By  rowanl  ri-«4(in.— >'iir  w.i»  I  aluni". 

Nor  am  I  now,  nnr  Oiall  I  he  .ihiii«;; 

And  iImtv  w.io  hi>|N-,  .ind  thrn-  m.iy  Mill  h«  hope. 

For  ni.iny  Miffri(;i-o  jnioni;  hin  va*ili 

llail'd  mo  ih(-ir  lord  and  kiiii;,  and  many  Mill 

Are  mini-,  and  many  nir.ri',  |K-ri'hanci'.  »liall  he 

TliHA  vani|ui4kird,  thoii(;h  in  farl  viftiiriiiut, 

I  Irft  his  seal  of  rmpiri*,  from  niiiu*  eye 

Shooting  forth  p(iisom>u«  lightning,  while  my  word* 

With  inaunpiriouh  ihunil«.'rin|;t  nluMik  Heaven, 

Pnx  lahiiint;  ven^jraDic,  puhlic  at  my  wrong. 

And  impn-ralin[;  nil  hi»  pio«lrate  »lave< 

n.ipine,  and  iUmiIi.  and  outrage.     Tlien  I  tail'd 

Over  ihc  mij;hly  fabric  of  the  worM, 

A  pirate  aniliusliM  in  itn  pathleM  Kindii, 

A  lynt  rrourh'il  watchfully  .imooi;  it^  cave* 

And  rraft'sy  i^h"n-<t;  and  I  have  wanilur'd  o«i-r 

Thr  i.-K|iaii«4*  iif  ihi-MT  Wkle  wildrrncWL'* 

In  tUit  i;n  .ti  ithip,  wlmte  bulk  ia  n<iw  dinAolvftl 

In  the  li|;ht  lir«-aihin|;*  of  the  inviMihli*  wiml. 

And  whii  h  ihi-  va  li.ik  made  a  duMh-^  ruin. 

Set  kiii^;  i«ir  .1  uiniintain.  thmuyli  wIiom-  fnrcMv 

I  «<■•  k  a  inaii,  whom  1  niiiHt  iifiw  coinpi-l 

To  ki-rp  hi»  Wind  wiih  iiir.     I  e.iDic  arrayVI 

In  lrin|Hii|;  diiil  nltliiin;:!!  iny  powL-r  could  wdl 

iSiidIc  till  forest  w I ndn  til  tlivii  i-arit.r, 

lor  oihiT  laUM-s  i  fjiilNin-  to  mmiiIic 

Tht-ir  fiiiy  to  r.nnni.in  |:i.iiiLniiia, 

I  i-iHild  .mil  wtiuld  not    lliiik  1  wake  in  liini  |  4nth. 

A  iovi;  of  iiia(,ii   aii|.     i.i-t  not  this  lrni|N-s|, 

Nor  IIk-  Micev-cilin^  calm  r\<  ilc  thy  wonder  , 

For  hv  mv  art  ihc  miii  would  luiii  an  imIi: 

mm  a 

As  hit  wi-.ik  «i»it  r  with  unwonted  fear. 

And  ill  my  \%isiloiii  arc  ihr  01  h«  of  llcaven 

\\ri(!<n  .IS  III  a  lunula  I  have  pit-rccd 

'lh<>  ll.iiiiiii,,  t-ii  lien  III  their  wuiidnNnKphcnt, 

And  kimw  iIkiu  .1%  tliuu  knowi-^l  every  rurncr 

Of  this  ihni  spill.      L-t  It  not  4ct-iii  lo  ihi-e 

Tikil  I  hoist  vainly  .  wouhUllhoii  that  I  work 

A  I  haiin  ov<  r  ilii«  waste  and  sii.i|;i-  winmI, 

This  Kahyloii  of  i'M|;s  .iiuI  •ic*'d  tiet-*, 

F1II114;  ii»  ji-.ifv  I  mills  with  a  liornir 

Tlinllini;  and  Mian|;e^  I  am  llur  fiirndli-«  f;ue«l 

Of  llii-^-  Wild  oak%  and  pinit — and  as  fmni  llin- 

I  hoe  iii-ii\iil  ihe  li-ispilalily 

|>I  tills  mill  p'.o  -,  I  offer  ihiv  till*  fnnf 

of  yens  lit  lull  III  rii  I'llip' use  ,   whaii'iT 

Thy  Willi. -I  ilieiin  i-iesi  iitnl  to  ili\  iliiiii(;lii 

.\s  i>|.j.  I  I  iif  deoiir.  ill  it  sli  ill  he  lllllie. 

•  •  •  • 

An>i  iln  M<  I  !•  iili  sh  ill  «o  tiriii  an  amity 
T  wi%(  (iiiiii   iiid  ni>-  I.e.  iliai  IP  iiliri  frrtunc, 
'I  III  iimitsiii  ii«  pli  inii-iii  wliii  !•  paretics  » II crcM, 
lliil  1-1111111  iiiis4-r.  tliit  frie  priHlifiat, 
\\  Ik.  I  «.  r  .ilh  rii  il>-s  Willi  1  h  iii|-,<  fiil  li  iii<l. 
I.sil  .III  I  {.•■•••I.  itpi'-ieh  iiid  f.iiiie  .   lli>r  Iini-', 
Tlul  ii^tSlii  of  ll'i-    I, -IS    |owliii«>    iN-aiil 
rill-  »  .1  ,  •  •!  \  ■   lis  s|-  ■  ■{  ii'i  I    ihr  nil*  I  v.il-> 
I  if  I'l-  ii   nil   ijij  it  N  «-iliilii-lls  .    imr 
M-t%<ii  i:->  If.  v\>itiM-  I-    iiiiifitl  |iri)-.iii  sf  ir« 
llii'     I-.  i  .lit.  rn  ill'   '.%iiil>l,  i  in  I  «ei  link' 
III.   I  i«r  ■1i«i<-iiiii  liiiwi-iii  ilii-   aihl  ill' 

>llli  .    II  ■  %    I  I'll. i    III  III  -1    III  tllV  f  i«oui 

I*  m 
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SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


SCENE  II.1. 
The  DjtMON  tempts  Jdstina,  who  is  a  Christiiim. 

Abyw  of  Udl !  I  call  on  thee. 

Thou  wild  misntle  of  thine  own  mnarchy ! 

From  thy  priaon-houae  aet  free 

The  apirita  of  voluptuoua  death. 

That  with  their  mighty  breath 

Tlicy  may  deairoy  a  world  of  virgin  thougfala; 

Let  her  cbaate  mind  with  fanciea  thick  aa  motea 

Be  peopled  from  thy  ahadowy  deep* 

Till  her  guiltleaa  phantaay 

Full  to  overflowing  be ! 

And  with  aweeteat  harmony, 

Let  birda,  and  flowera,  and  leavea,  and  all  tliinga  more 

To  lore,  only  to  love. 
Let  nothing  meet  her  eyea 
But  aigna  of  Love'a  aoft  victoriea ; 
Let  nothing  meet  her  ear 
But  aounda  of  love'a  aweet  aorrow, 
So  that  from  faith  no  auccoar  ahe  may  borrow. 
But,  guided  by  my  apirit  blind 
And  in  a  magic  anare  entwined, 
She  may  now  aeek  Cyprian. 
Begin,  while  I  in  uleoce  bind 
JMy  voice,  when  thy  aweet  aong  thou  haat  begun. 

A  VOICE  WITHIN. 

What  ia  the  glory  far  above 
All  elae  in  human  life? 

ALL. 

Love! love! 
[lyhile  these  words  are  sung,  the  Damon  goes  oiit 
at  one  door,  and  JrsTirrA  enters  at  another. 

THE  riBST  VOICE. 

Tliure  18  no  form  in 'which  the  fire 
Of  love  its  traces  has  impress*d  not. 
Man  lives  far  more  in  love'a  de«re 
Than  by  life's  breath,  soon  possesa'd  not. 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die. 
All  shapes  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
With  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 
That  the  glory  far  above 
All  else  in  life  ia — 

ALL. 

Love!  O  love! 

lUSTllVA. 

Thou  melancholy  thought  which  art 
So  tlutlering  and  ao  sweet,  to  thee 
When  did  I  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afflict  my  heart! 
What  is  ilie  cause  of  this  new  power 
Which  doth  my  fevei'd  being  move. 
Momently  raging  more  and  more? 
What  subtle  pain  ia  kindled  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 
Into  my  senses? — 

ALL. 

Love,  O  love' 

JUSTINA. 

'T  ia  that  enamour 'd  nightingale 
Who  gives  me  the  reply; 
He  ever  tells  the  same  toft  tale 
Of  passion  and  of  constancy 


/ 


To  his  mate,  who  rapt  and  fond 

Listening  aits,  a  bongb  beyood. 

Be  silent.  Nightingale— no  more 

Make  me  think,  in  hearing  ibee 

Thus  tenderly  thy  love  deplore; 

If  a  bird  can  feel  his  to, 

What  a  man  would  feel  for  mo. 

And,  voluptuous  vine,  O  thou 

Who  seekesc  most  when  least  parauill^— 

To  the  trunk  ibou  interUcest 

Art  the  verdnre  which  embraceai. 

And  the  weight  which  ia  its  ruin, — 

No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 

Make  me  think  on  what  ihoa  loveat*— 

For  whilst  thou  thus  tliy  bougha  entwine, 

I  fear  lest  thou  shouldst  teach  me,  sophial, 

Uow  arms  might  be  entangled  loo. 

Lighl-enchanled  sunflower,  thou 

Who  gaxest  ever  true  and  tender 

On  tlie  sun'a  revolving  splendour ! 

Follow  not  his  faithleaa  glance 

With  thy  faded  countenance^ 

Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fear. 

If  leaves  can  mourn  without  a  tear. 

How  eyes  must  weep  \  0  Nighlin^le, 

Cease  from  thy  enamoured  tale, — 

Leafy  vine,  nnwreathe  thy  bower. 

Restless  sunflower,  cease  to  moire,— 

Or  tell  me  all,  what  poisonous  power 

Ye  use  againat  me — 

ALU 

Love!  lore! love! 

JCSTIKA. 

n  cannot  he! — Whom  have  I  ever  loved? 
Trophies  of  my  oblivion  and  disdniu, 
Floro  and  Leiio  did  I  not  reject? 
And  Cyprian  ? — 

[She  becomes  troubled  at  the  natne  i^f  Cyp^ 
Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again  ? — 
Alas !  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasion  whence  desire  grows  bold, 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.     From  the  moment 
That  I  pronounced  to  my  own  liatening  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent,  O  me  miserable  ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feel!  [JlbfVfls'i 

It  must  be  pity. 
To  think  that  such  a  man,  whom  aU  the  worid 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  the  world. 
And  I  the  cause.  [She  again  kecmmies  froal 

And  yet  if  it  were  pity, 
Floro  and  Lelio  might  have  equal  share. 
For  they  arc  both  imprison'd  for  my  sake.         [Csi* 
Alas!  what  reasonings  arc  these?  it  is 
Enoii(;h  I  pity  him,  and  that  in  vain. 
Without  this  ceremonious  subtlety. 
And  woe  is  me !  I  know  not  where  to  find  bim  bo* 
Even  should  1  seek  him  througb  this  wide  world. 

Enter   Dnxoit. 

DMfOX. 

Follow,  and  1  will  lead  thee  where  he  ia. 

JUSTINA. 

And  who  art  tliou,  who  bast  found  entrance  hitbcr, 
Into  my  chamber  lliroogh  the  doors  and  locks? 
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a  monstrotu  shadow  which  my  madness 
'd  in  the  idle  air! 

DJtMOir. 

No.     I  am  one 
the  thought  which  tyranniaes  thee 
eternal  dwelling;  who  this  day 
d  to  bear  thee  unto  Cyprian. 

JUSTII^A. 

:hy  promise  foil.    This  agony 
n  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul 
ip  imagination  in  its  storm ; 
is  firm. 

OJtMON. 

Already  half  is  done 
laginaUon  of  an  act. 
Rcun'd,  the  pleasure  then  remains; 
be  will  stop  half-way  on  the  road. 

JUSTINA. 

t  be  discouraged,  nor  despair, 
1 1  tlioughl  it,  and  although  't  is  tme, 
ught  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed  :— 
is  not  in  my  power,  but  action  is : 
1  move  my  foot  to  follow  thee. 

DJtMON. 

I  mightier  wisdom  than  thine  own 
)elf  within  thee,  with  such  power 
ing  thee  to  that  which  it  inclines 
liall  force  thy  step ;  how  wilt  thou  than 
ustina  ? 

ivnink. 
By  my  free-will. 

DJKMOfl. 

I 

ce  thy  will. 

IDSTIMA. 

It  is  invincible; 
lot  free  if  thou  hadst  power  upon  it. 

[Be  draws,  hut  cannot  move  her. 
DAMON. 

vhere  a  pleatare  waits  thee. 

JtlSTINA. 

It  were  bonght 

r. 

OXlfON. 

T  will  soothe  thy  haart  to  softest  peace. 

JDSTINA. 

lad  captivity. 

DMMOn. 

'Tisjoy.'tia  glory. 

J  USTINA. 

ime,  't  is  torment/t  is  despair. 

DM  ON. 

But  how 
lou  defend  thyself  from  that  or  me, 
ower  drags  thee  onward? 

lOSTINA. 

My  defence 
\  in  God. 
nly  endeavours  to  force  ker,  and  at  last  releases 


Who  will  betray  thy  name  to  infamy, 

And  doubly  shall  I  triumph  in  thy  loss, 

First  by  dUionouring  thee,  and  then  by  turning 

False  pleasure  to  true  ignominy.  [Exit. 

JUSTINA. 

I 
Appeal  to  Heaveir  against  tliee ;  so  that  Heaven 
May  scatter  thy  delusions,  and  the  blot 
Upon  ray  fame  vanish  in  idle  thought, 
Even  as  flama  dies  in  the  envious  air. 
And  as  the  floweret  wanes  at  morning  frost. 

And  thou  shouldst  never But,  alas!  to  whom 

Do  I  still  speak? — Did  not  a  man  but  now 
Stand  here  before  me?— No,  I  am  alone. 
And  yet  I  saw  him.     Is  he  gone  so  quickly  ? 
Or  can  the  heated  mind  engender  shapes 
From  its  own  fear?    Some  terrible  and  strange 
Peril  is  near.    Lisander !  hither  1  lord ! 
Livk!— 

Enter  LiSANDia  and  Litia. 

LISANDtl. 

O,  my  daughter  I    What  ? 

UtIA. 

What? 


DMMOn. 

Woman,  thou  hast  subdued  me, 
f  not  owning  thyself  subdued. 
ce  thou  ihns  findest  defence  in  God, 
Murae  a  feigned  form,  and  thus 
lee  a  victim  of  my  baJFfled  rag*. 
ill  mask  a  spirit  in  thy  form, 


lOSTINA. 

Saw  you 
A  man  go  forth  from  my  apartment  now?— 
1  Karce  sustain  myself! 

LlUNDta. 

A  man  here! 

I  USTINA. 

Have  you  not  seen  him? 

LI  VI  A. 

No,  Lady. 

JUSTINA. 

I  saw  him. 

lOSANDia. 

T  is  impossible;  the  doors 
Which  led  to  this  apartment  vrere  all  lock'd. 

LI  VIA  (aside). 
I  dare  say  it  was  Moscon  whom  she  saw, 
For  he  was  lock'd  up  in  my  room. 

LlSANDll. 

It  must 
Have  been  some  image  of  thy  phantasy : 
Such  melancholy  as  thou  feedest,  is 
Skilful  in  forming  such  in  the  vain  air 
Ont  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  day. 

LIVIA. 
My  master  's  in  the  right. 

I  USTINA. 

O,  vrauld  it  wara 
Delusion !  but  I  fear  tome  greater  ill. 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  my  bleeding  bosom 
My  heart  were  torn  in  fragmenH ;  ay, 
Some  mortal  spell  is  wrought  againat  my  finma  ; 
So  potent  was  the  charm,  that  had  not  God 
Shielded  my  humble  innoeance  from  wroBg, 
1  should  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my  shame 
With  willing  steps.—Livia,  qnick  bring  my  cloak, 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  these  eitremes 
Even  in  the  temple  of  the  highest  God 
Which  secretly  the  faithful  worship. 

LIVIA. 

Here. 


\ 
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IL'STI^A  (putting  on.  her  cloak). 
In  ihit,  as  in  a  shroud  of  sdow»  may  I 
^iuencli  die  consumioi;  fire  in  which  I  bam, 
Wasiiog  awray! 

LIS4KDIB. 

And  1  will  go  with  thee. 

LITIA. 

When  1  once  sec  them  safe  oat  of  the  house 
I  shall  breathe  freely. 

lOtTIRA. 

So  do  I  confide 
la  (hy  just  favour,  Heaven! 

LISATIDIB. 

Let  us  go. 

JUiTINA. 

Tliine  is  tlie  cause,  (;reat  God  i  turn  for  my  sake, 
And  for  tliine  own,  mercifully  to  me! 

TRANSLATION  FROM  MOSCIfllS. 

Pan  loved  his  neighbour  Echo— but  that  child 

Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  tlie  Satyr  leaping ; 
The  Sjtyr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 

Tlie  bright  nymph  Lyda,— and  so  three  went  weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo,  Eclio  loved  the  Saiyr ; 

The  Satyr,  Lyda — and  thus  love  consumed  tliem.— 
And  thus  to  each — which  was  a  woful  matter — 

To  bear  wliat  they  indicted,  justice  doom'd  them ; 
For  inanmuch  as  each  might  hate  the  lover, 

Each  lovin;;,  so  was  hated. — Ye  that  love  not 
Be  wiim'd— in  thought  turn  tliis  example  over, 

That  when  ye  love,  tlic  like  return  ye  prove  not. 

SCENES 

FROM    THE   FAUST    OF    OOETIIE. 


PROLOGUE    IN    IIE.VVEil. 

TuE  LosD  and  thg-  Host  of  Heaven. 

Enter  three  .4rchanijeh. 

BAPIIAIL. 

Tui  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  roH'd 

With  thunder  speed:  the  Angels  even 
Draw  strength  from  gazing  on  its  glance, 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  may  : 
The  world's  unwithor'd  countenancu 

Is  bright  as  at  creation's  day. 

CIBEIEL. 

And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightness, 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silently, 
Alternating  Elynian  brightness 

With  deep  and  dreadful  night ;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  from  the  deep 

l!p  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean, 
Onward,  vitli  spheres  which  never  sleep, 

Arc  hurried  in  eternal  motion. 

MICDAEL. 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 
From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land; 

And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power. 
Which  girds  the  earth,  as  with  a  band. 


A  flashing  desotalion  there. 

Flames  before  the  tliundei^ft  way  ; 

But  thy  servmoti.  Lord !  letere 
The  ^BoAt  chaogea  of  thy  day. 

caoBus  or  tbk  -niidt& 
The  Angels  draw  slrengih  from  thy  gUorcv 

Though  no  one  compFebend  thee  Buay;— 
Thy  world's  unwithcr^d  couatenaaoe 

Is  bright  as  on  creation's  day.* 

Enter  MBPHisroraaLis. 

MBPIISTOPBBLBS. 

As  thou,  O  Lord !  onre  mofe  art  kind  enough 

To  interest  thyself  in  our  affairs — 

And  ask,  « liow  goes  it  with  you  there  below  T* 

And  as  indulgently  at  other  timet 

Thou  tookedst  not  my  visits  in  ill  part. 

Thou  secst  me  here  once  more  among  thy  booielK 

Though  I  should  soandaliw  diia  company, 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 

In  the  high  style  which  they  think  faahiovable ; 

My  patlios  would  certainly  make  yoa  laugh  too, 

Uad  you  not  long  Mnce  given  over  langliing. 

Nothing  know  I  to  say  of  snns  and  worlds; 

I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themselves;— 

The  little  god  o'  tlie  world  keeps  the  same  stamp, 

As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day : — 

A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thou 

Not  given  him  a  glimpse  of  heaven's  light. 

Which  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  it  only 

To  live  more  beastlily  than  any  beast. 

With  reverence  to  yonr  Lordship  be  ii  spoken, 

lie  '*  like  one  of  those  long-legg'd  gnssliopperv 

Who  i\\\&  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  cvit 

'     B4rR4tI.. 

The  »aD  toand*,  acconliBo  in  iincirni  ca^oai. 
In  ihf  ftn^i  of  «nial«l!on  •f  hi*  Lrotber-s!>b<>re«. 
And  ilk  fora-writlen  rircltf 
FdIHIIs  with  a  ttfp  of  ihuader. 
lUcouQtcoanro  f,'\^v*  the  Ajigr*!*  alreii^U 
Tboii|]h  DO  out!  can  futhoin  it, 
Tbu  iiK-reJililp  bigh  works 
Are  vx.vllrnt  a»  at  the  fint  day. 

UAKBIBt. 

And  avfifl,  and  ioconcelTably  awifl 

The  adnrnnieat  of  eurih  winda  it*<*lf  roaad. 

And  ex.(:hnnj;c«  I*Hradi<0-i'Ii!ames« 

Wiih  dvcp  dreadful  iii.'jht. 

Tbu  MM  foami  in  broad  ware* 

From  iu  d«>q>  bolion,  u|»  u>  ibe  ruoka. 

And  roi'kii  and  ten  are  torn  on  to^eib<>r 

In  the  vlerual  «wifl  coursi'  of  ibc  aplwra*. 

UK  HAIIm 

And  atormi  roar  in  rtnulatloa 
From  tea  to  land,  froaa  land  lO  tea. 
And  make,  nginf;,  a  i-bain 
(If  dee|it>«i  operation  ronnd  about. 
ThiTe  Hamek  a  flatbinK  dstiractiott 
before  the  pnth  of  the  lhaoderl>olt. 
Itui  tliy  serrant*.  Lord,  re\rre 
Tbecentlealternaiiont  ofUiy  day. 

caoRi-t. 
Tliy  rounlenani-u  civet  the  Aaifvlk  •tneactb. 
Thou,>',li  none  can  oomprubead  tbe«  : 
.\iid  nil  iliy  loft)  work* 
Are  (.'xcfllenl  a«  at  the  fint  day. 

Such  it  a  liif^ral  tranalatlon  of  ihi*  attOBUfaiaf  llbomt; 
poikible  ton>,Tutent  in  another  Xmtfmf^  ibr>  arVly  xf  t 
lic.ilion  :  eTi-ii  ibe  Twiatile  ttreugtk  SSd  delicary  of  ik^  iili- 
in  the  cracitde  of  iraatlatioa.  aad  IkS  r«aJer  is  sarpriard 
i^apul  morluum.— AarAw'j  Sute. 
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The  vime  old  song  i'  the  grsut.    Tliere  let  him  lie, 
Burying  his  none  in  erery  heap  of  dung. 

^  TBI  LOMD. 

Have  yoa  no  more  to  lay  7  Do  you  come  here 
Always  to  scold,  and  cavil,  and  complain  7 
Seems  notliing  ever  rit;ht  to  you  on  earth? 

MSrHlSTOPBlUtS. 

No,  Lord !  I  find  all  there,  as  ever,  bad  at  best 
Even  I  am  sorry  for  man's  dayi  of  sorrow  ; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  up  the  pleasure 
Of  pb(;uiog  the  poor  things. 

Til  LOBD. 

Knowcst  thou  Faust? 

MirilSTOPBELIS. 

The  Doctor  ? 

TBK  LORD. 

Ay ;  my  servant  Fauit. 

MKPHISTOPBKLIf. 

In  truth 
He  serves  you  in  a  fashion  quite  his  own  ; 
And  the  fool's  meat  and  drink  are  not  of  earth. 
Ilis  u^iiiirations  bear  him  on  so  far 
Tliat  he  i»  half  aware  of  his  own  folly, 
For  he  demands  from  Heaven  iu  fairest  star. 
And  from  the  earth  the  highest  joy  it  hears  : 
Yet  all  things  far,  and  all  things  near,  are  vain 
To  calm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast. 

TBI  LORD. 

Though  ho  now  serves  me  in  a  cloud  of  error, 
I  will  soon  lead  him  forth  to  the  clear  day. 
When  treefi  look  green,  full  well  the  gardener  knows 
That  fruits  and  blooms  will  deck  the  coming  year. 

HIPHISTOPIBLBS. 

What  will  you  bet? — now  I  am  sure  of  winning  : 
Only,  observe  you  give  mc  full  permission 
To  Ic.tJ  him  softly  on  my  path. 

TUB  LOBD. 

As  long 
As  he  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  so  long 
Is  notliin{;  unto  thee  forbidden — Jlim 
Blust  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle. 

MtPBISTOPBELBS. 

Thanks. 

And  that  is  all  I  ask ;  for  willingly 

1  never  moke  ac<iuaintance  with  the  dead. 

The  full  fresh  cheeks  of  youth  are  food  for  me; 

And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home. 

For  I  am  like  a  cat — I  like  to  play 

\  little  with  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it. 

TDK  LORD. 

Well,  well !  it  »  permitted  thee.     Draw  thou 
Ilis  sp-rit  from  it«,  springs ;  as  thou  find'st  power, 
Seizo  liiui  and  lead  liim  on  thy  downward  path  ; 
And  stand  ashamed  when  failure  teaches  thee 
That  a  [j,on<\  man,  even  in  hu  darkest  longiugs, 
li.  well  aware  of  the  right  way. 

MBPBlSTOPDBLES. 

Well  and  good. 
I  am  not  in  much  doubt  about  my  bet; 
And  if  1  loxc,  then  't  is  your  turn  to  crow ; 
F^iijoy  your  triumph  tlien  with  a  full  breast. 
Ay !  dust  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with  pleasure, 
Like  my  old  paramour,  the  famous  Snake. 

TBB  LORD. 

Pray  come  here  when  it  suits  you;  for  I  never 
Had  much  dislike  for  people  of  your  sort. 


And,  among  all  ilie  Spirits  who  rebell'd, 
The  knave  was  ever  the  least  tedious  to  me. 
The  active  spirk  of  man  soon  sleeps,  and  soon 
He  socks  unbroken  quiet ;  therefore  I 
Have  given  him  the  Devil  for  a  companion. 
Who  may  provoke  him  to  some  sort  of  work, 
And  must  create  for  ever. — But  ye,  pure 
Children  of  God,  enjoy  eternal  beauty; — 
Let  that  which  ever  opefatea  and  livea 
Clasp  you  within  the  limits  of  its  love ; 
And  seiM  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts 
The  floating  phantoms  of  its  lovelineis. 

[Heat>en  doses ;  the  Archangels  exeunt. 

MBPniSTOPBBLBS. 

From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow, 

And  I  take  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Civil  enough  is  this  same  God  Almighty, 

To  talk  so  freely  with  the  Devil  himself. 


MAT-DAT   RIGHT. 

ScEjiB — The  Bariz  Mountain,  a  fle$olate  Camnir/. 

Faust,  MEPBisTOPasLBs. 

MBPIISTOPHBLBS. 

Would  you  not  like  a  bioomstick  ?  As  for  me, 

I  wish  I  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride ; 

For  we  arc  still  far  from  th'  appointed  place. 

PAUST. 

This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me, 

Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.     What  good 

Is  tlierc  in  making  sliort  a  pleasant  way? 

To  creep  along  the  labyrintlis  of  tlie  vales. 

And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever-babbling  springs 

Precipitate  tlienuelves  in  waterfalls. 

Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  patli. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray, 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath : 

Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 

MEPBISTOPHBLBS. 

Nothing  of  such  an  intluence  do  1  feel : 

My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 

Tlie  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

But  sec,  how  melancholy  rises  now. 

Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam, 

The  blank  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  moon. 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light,  that  every  step 

One  stumhles  'gainst  some  crag.  With  your  permiasioD, 

1  '11  call  an  Ignis-fatuus  to  our  aid ; 

I  see  one  yonder  burning  jollity. 

Halloo,  my  friend  !  may  I  request  that  you 

Would  favour  us  with  your  bright  company? 

Why  sltould  you  blaze  away  tliere  to  no  purpose? 

Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 

IGNIS-PATrUS. 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  overcome  the  lightness  of  my  nature : 
Our  course,  you  know,  is  generally  tig-zag. 

MEPHISTOPIIKLES. 

Ha,  ha !  your  worship  thinks  you  have  to  deal 
With  men.     Go  straight  on,  in  the  DeviFs  name, 
Or  1  shall  puff  your  flickering  life  out 

ICMlS-PikTUUS. 

Well, 
I  see  you  arc  the  master  of  the  house ; 
1  will  accommodate  myself  to  you. 


\ 
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Only  consider,  that  to-night  this  mounlain 

Is  ail  enchanted,  and  if  Jack-a-lantern 

Shows  you  his  way,  thoii|Th  you  should  miss  your  own. 

You  ought  not  to  he  too  exact  witli  him. 

FAUST,  MKPOiSTOPiiLKS,  and  iGRis-riTuiJs,  lit  oilemafe 

Chonis. 

The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream, 

The  bounds  of  true  and  falM!.  are  past. 

Lead  us  on,  thou  wandoring  Gleam, 
Lead  us  onward,  far  and  fast, 
To  the  wide,  tlic  desert  waste. 

But  see^  how  swift  advance  and  shift, 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 
How,  clift  by  clift,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowniug  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  (jiant-snouted  crags,  ho  !  ho! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow ! 

Through  the  mossy  sods  and  stones 
Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down, 
A  rushing  throng !    A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Ueaven  is  blown  ! 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  tliis  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
That  Paradise  on  Earth  is  known, 
Resound  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  tliis  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill, 
And  vibrates  ^r  o'er  field  and  vale. 
And  which  Kcho,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  near,  nearer  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng ! 
Arc  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay. 
All  awake  as  if 't  were  day? 


Sec,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  in  the  brake ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake, 

And  along  the  loose  hill-side. 

With  strange  contortions  through  tlie  night. 

Curls,  to  seiie  or  to  affright ; 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many, 

They  dart  forth  polypus-antennae. 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.     Through  the  dauling  gloom 

The  many-colourVI  mice,  that  tliread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread. 

In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross, 

Thrnugh  ihu  heath  and  through  the  moss; 

And,  in  legions  intertangled. 

The  firc-llies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng. 

Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 

Tell  me,  shall  we  go  or  stiy? 
Shall  we  onward  ?    Come  along! 
Everything  around  is  swept 
Forward,  onward,  f.ir  away  ! 
Trees  and  iiias.scs  intercppt 
The  »if;ht,  and  wisps  on  every  side 
Are  puffd  up  and  multiplied. 


MEPHISTOPBKLBS. 

Now  vigorously  seixc  my  skirt,  and  ^in 
This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 
One  may  observe  with  wonder  from  this  point. 
How  Mammon  glows  among  tlie  monn tains. 

FAisr. 

Av- 

And  strangely  through  the  iolid  depth  below 
A  melancholy  light.  like  the  red  dawn. 
Shoots  from  the  lowest  gorge  of  the  abyss 
Of  mountains,  lightening  liitherward  :there  rise 
Pillars  of  smoke,  here  clouds  float  gendy  by; 
Here  the  light  bums  soft  as  the  enkindled  air. 
Or  the  illumined  dust  of  golden  flowers ; 
.\nd  now  it  glides  like  tender  colours  spreadio;; 
And  now  bursts  forth  in  fountains  from  the  eartli 
And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad  light. 
Through  the  far  valley  with  a  hundred  veins: 
And  now  once  more  within  that  narrow  corner 
Masses  itself  into  intensest  splendour. 
And  near  us,  see,  sparks  spring  out  of  the  gnmnl: 
Like  golden  sand  scattered  upon  the  darkoe«; 
The  pinnacles  of  that  black  wall  of  mountainf 
That  hems  us  in,  are  kindled. 

MEPBISTOPHELES. 

Rare,  in  hiih ' 
Does  not  Sir  Mammon  gloriously  illuminaU: 
Uis  palace  for  this  festival — it  is 
A  pleasure  which  you  had  not  known  befoie- 
I  spy  the  boisterous  guests  already. 

PAUST. 

How 

The  children  of  the  wind  rage  in  the  air ! 
Witli  what  fierce  strokes  they  fall  upon  my  neci 

MEPBISTOPHFI.ES. 

Cling  tightly  to  the  old  ribs  of  die  crag. 
Beware !  for  if  with  them  thou  warrest 
In  tliinr  iierre  flight  towards  the  wilderncs*. 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  dust,  anddni; 
Thy  body  to  a  grave  in  tlte  abyss. 

A  cloud  thickens  the  night. 
Hark !  how  the  tempest  crashes  through  ihi  f  >' 

The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  affright  i 
The  columns  of  the  eveiigreen  palaces 
Are  split  and  shatter'd  ; 
The  roots  creak,  and  stretch,  and  groan. 
And  ruinously  overthrown, 
The  trunks  are  crush'd  and  shatter'd 
Dy  the  fierce  blast's  unconquerable  sirM*- 
Over  ciich  othf^r  rraok  and  rrafcli  thuv  i>>. 
In  terrible  and  intertanglctl  fall ; 
And  through  the  ruins  of  the  shaken  ibuc 

The  airs  hiss  and  howl — 
It  is  not  the  voire  of  the  fountain. 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  prowl. 
Dost  thou  not  hear? 

Strange  accents  are  ringing 
Aloft,  af.ir,  ancar ; 

The  witches  are  singing  ! 
The  torrent  of  a  raging  wizard  aoo-,: 
Streams  the  whole  mountain  alon.^ 

CIIOBt  S  OP  WITCHES. 

The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  com  is  green. 
Now  to  the  brocken  the  witches  go  ; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen 
Gathering,  wiurd  and  witch,  below. 

\ 
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•i.iih»>)ullbf  don. 


[■I  lljubit  liikrii  alone. 

Hinrur  lia.  In  ohom  lionuur  i>  ilur, 
I  Ud  niDifan  r.  iHb»,  hoDoar  m  jau ! 
An  ..1.1.  ..*.  .  >h  ^iM^  iip«  W, 
Ii  HiHiliy  uf  iilorr.  and  wnriliy  of  honnu! 


Hi  ICH,  ncthinhi  i<  fDu: 


•r  III'  mid. 


Thrn  rx-rt  liouflfa  will  hrhii.!!  runuclii 

.1  r.ij;  tiiT  J  v.iil  Hf  ran  Hoy  ilirDiij;li  ih»'  ikv — 


lu-ikHl,udWiMrikn  llvj 
•  ih  ckca  raoDd  md  ground 
lotnnrtlHlinilijIUivr. 


Hin.li 


ly  o.  f.>ii  un  ilr<  iMdlnni;  bUx 


ilininiimi;,  daahinR,  nfrinj;.  niiilin)-] 

Win!  eliniMriiif,  ipanlog,  mioliiDr.  hunting 
■■  M»rti  Bsd  toiK  **i*  onntaraiDf. 


»l Iliil  for  iBi^lLini  lhnin|>> 

SiK'k  Hilh  iIh-  piiiuii,  and  Knkh  v 


in  III.-  },n 


«k>m  Biiiil.u<s«D(rl'>pna|!<i>iU>. 
!  Cm^  Kill.  ■••.  rune  oiUi  ut,  rriiB  Felu] 


I •(  .x. 

t'liirr..!  Y K  V..IinH-1-.ii 

i  ljhrl.MM.«  inr.UN-lnr.tndwiihniiew 

I  ri  u.  »  i,<  li.im  iliit  ..npir  lugi  nrnnd : 
I  TlKt  jr.-  uu.  iiMri  r..r  |>^.,.lr  nf  lllf  un. 

i.S.mrtliin(;..iiij.i>        uihaHburim.     C 
I  llioujy     o<"J..ll  J.|idiMnil.rr.-iniu 


'llitinOnlvillillH-l 


W.riil.1  tkii  1  wnr 
l'|.  ti.n.l.i  III  rli^  ^Ua   ,n.l  sliirlini;  unnkr, 

I  «l|.|.    Ilir  hlin.lni'ilMHinilMMprlMnualT 
!  Jl^nt    ■  riddlr  Ihil  (..imrnb  mrl 
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Re  guided  now  liy  me,  and  you  shall  buy 

A  pound  of  pleasure  wiili  a  dram  of  trouble. 

I  hear  ihcm  tune  their  instrumuni* — one  mutC 

Get  used  to  thisdamn'd  scrap  inj*.    Come,  I  'II  lead  you 

Auion{;  ihem ;  and  what  there  you  do  and  see. 

As  a  fresh  compact  'twixt  us  ti%-o  shall  be. 

Ilow  s.iy  you  now?  this  space  is  wide  enough — 

I<ook  forth,  yon  cannot  sec  tlie  end  of  it— 

An  hundred  bonBrcs  burn  in  rows,  and  they 

Who  throng  around  them  soem  innuuicrahle : 

Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  1ot«, 

And  cooking,  are  at  work.    Kow  tell  me,  friend, 

What  is  tliere  better  in  tlie  world  than  this  I 

FAUST. 

In  introducing  us,  do  you  awume 
The  character  of  wimrd  or  of  devil? 

MIPIlSTOPnELKS. 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 

In  strict  incognito;  and  yet  one  likes 

To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala  days. 

I  have  no  riblmn  at  my  knee ;  but  here 

At  home,  the  cloven  foot  is  honourable. 

See  ynu  that  snail  there  ?— she  comes  creeping  up, 

And  with  her  feeling  eyes  hath  smelt  out  something 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 

Gome  now,  we  'II  go  about  from  fire  to  fire : 

I  '11  lie  the  pimp,  and  you  sliall  be  the  lover. 

[To  some  Old  fromtn,  who  art  silting    rourida 
heap  of  glimnuring  coals. 
Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  you  do  out  here  ? 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  rioters 
Uight  in  the  thickest  of  tlie  revelry — 
But  every  one  is  best  content  at  home. 

GENERAL. 

Who  dare  confide  in  right  or  a  ju«l  claim? 

So  much  as  I  had  done  for  them  !  and  now — 
With  women  and  the  people  't  is  the  same, 
Youtli  will  stand  foremnsl  e^or, — age  may  go 
To  the  dark  grave  unhonour'd. 

MI.<«lSTEa. 

Pi-nplc  asiu>rt  their  rights:  th^y  go  loo  f.ir; 

Rut  as  for  me,  the  good  old  limes  I  pmisc ; 
Then  we  were  all  in  all,  't  was  soniethinj^  worth 

One's  while  to  be  in  place  and  «ear  a  star; 
That  was  indeed  the  golden  age  on  eartli. 

PABVE5U.' 

We  too  are  arfive,  and  we  did  and  do 

What  we  ought  not,  pcrh.ips ;  and  yet  we  now 

Will  seise,  whilsl  all  thin;;:i  are  wliirl'd  round  and  round, 

A  spoke  of  Fortune's  whcul,  and  keep  our  ground. 

AUTHOR. 

Who  now  ran  tiiMe  a  treatise  of  deep  sense 
And  |>ondcrons  volume?  't  i»  imprriinence 
To  write  what  none  will  read,  tliercfore  will  I 
To  please  the  young  and  tlioughikss  people  try. 
MKPUlSTOPnKLES  (u'/iu  at  onie  uppt-an  to  hat'C  grown 

I'fTK  old). 
1  find  the  people  ri{)4:  for  ihi>  la^t  day. 
Since  I  last  canif  up  to  (he  wi/.:ird  mouniain; 
.\iii(  ,11  niv  little  ca»k  runs  turliid  now, 
S»  IS  the  world  dr.iiii'd  to  the  ilrc{;s. 

PEDI<iS-\MrcU. 

Look  here, 
IbeUer. 


Gentlemen ;  do  not  hurry  on  to 

And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennyworth - 

I  have  a  pack  full  of  llie  choicer  wares 

Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle 

Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  fbund  on  earthy 

Nothing  that  in  a  moment  will  make  rich 

Men  and  the  world  with  fine  naalicious  mSsrhicf— 

There  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  blood ;  no  bo«l 

From  which  consuming  poison  may  be  drain'd 

Dy  innocent  and  healthy  lips;  no  jewel. 

The  price  of  an  abandon'd  maiden's  sli.ime; 

No  sword  which  cult  the  bond  it  cannot  loose. 

Or  stabs  the  wearers  enemy  in  the  hack ; 

No 

MEPniSTOPBELBS. 

Gossip,  yon  know  little  of  thcMe  times. 
What  has  been,  has  been;  what  is  done,  is  pi»i 
They  shape  thenwelves  into  the  innovations 
They  breed,  and  innovation  drags  us  with  it 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  swecfps  over  oa. 
Ton  think  to  impel,  and  are  yourself  impelFd 

FAUST. 

Who  is  that  yonder  ? 

ITEPfllSTOPHCLES. 

Murk  her  well.     It  i* 

Lilith. 

FAUST. 

Who? 

MBPIISTOPBELES. 

Lilith,  the  firbt  wife  of  Adim 
Beware  of  her  fair  luir,  for  she  eKccIs 
All  women  in  the  magic  of  ber  locks; 
And  when  she  winds  tliem  round  a  yonng  raao's  z^i 
She  will  not  ever  set  him  free  again. 

FA  I- ST. 

There  sit  a  girl  and  an  old  woman  —  iht>v 
Seem  to  be  tired  with  pleasure  an<l  with  pUv 

MRPHISTUPHtLES. 

Tlicre  is  no  rest  to-night  for  any  one  : 
When  one  dance  cnd»  another  is  biY.un  ; 
Come,  let  us  to  it ;  we  Khali  have  rare  fnn. 

[Faitst  dances  and  sing*  with  a  Oirl,  u»<i  M:* 
STOPBELEs  with  an  Old  troman. 

BROCTO-PHA  N  TASM  1ST. 

^Mi.it  is  this  cursed  multitude  .ihont  t 

Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  dcuion»initi^  n 

That  ghosts  move  not  on  ordinary-  feet  ? 

Rut  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and  vt-omcP 

TDE  GIBL. 

Wh.it  does  he  w.int  then  at  our  ball  ? 

FAl'ST. 

t>h !  h^- 
Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  conceit : 
WliiU(  we  enjoy,  he  rc.uvin^  of  enjnMiunt ; 
Anil  any  step  which  in  our  dance  wc-  iri  iil. 
If  it  he  I«*ff  out  of  his  reckoning, 
Is  not  to  he  con>ider*d  as  a  step. 
I  here  are  few  tilings  that  scimlali/c  liim  n  it 
And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  rin.li   itiat. 
As  he  wrni  round  the  whotl  in  his  oM  i:,i:i. 
lie  M\s  ih:ii  you  po  wrong  in  all  rfS|K:i  t>, 
Kspeci.illy  if  you  rongratulate  him 
Upon  the  ktrengih  of  ilu'  rfsemhi.incc. 

BRoCrO-PUA'>kTASMi»T. 

Fw: 

Vanish  I  I'uhcard  of  impudence!  Wlut,  »iill  ihe:-.-" 
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ili|;htened  age  too,  nncfl  you  have  been 

3t  to  evui !— But  this  infernal  brood 

■  no  reason  and  endure  no  rule. 

>  wi«e,  and  is  the  pond  still  haunted  T 

I  have  1  been  sweeping  out  tliis  rubbish 

(tiiion,  and  the  world  will  not 

an  with  all  my  pains ! — it  is  a  case 

of! 

TBB  OIBU. 

Then  leave  off  leasing  us  so. 

BB0CTO>PIAMTASItlST. 

I,  spirits,  to  your  feces  now, 
lould  not  r^ret  this  despotism 
i,  but  that  mine  can  wield  it  not. 
I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it ; 

I  take  a  round  with  you,  and  hope 
ty  last  step  in  tlie  living  dance 
the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

MBPB1ST0PBBI.BS. 

e  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  puddle ! 
lis  way  of  solacing  himself ; 
me  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity, 
m  of  spirits  and  the  spirit  together. 

[To  Faost,  who  has  seceded frrtm  the  dance. 
you  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from  you, 
ng  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  dance? 

FAUST. 

louse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
from  her  mouth. 

MEPHirrOPlBLBS. 

That  was  all  right,  my  friend 
ough  that  the  mouse  was  not  grey. 
disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
osc  consideration  of  such  trifles. 

PAUST. 

iw  I 

MBPHISTOPBBLBS. 

What! 

PAUST. 

Seest  thou  not  a  pale 
rl,  standing  alone,  fer,  fer  away  1 
4;s  herself  now  forward  with  slow  steps, 
:Mns  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled  feet : 
)t  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
poor  Margaret. 

MBPBISTOPBBLBS. 

Let  it  be — pass  on — 
k1  can  come  of  it — it  is  not  well 
n  it — it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
,'M  idol ;  with  its  numbing  look, 
!es  up  the  blood  of  man ;  and  they 
acet  itK  ghastly  stare  are  tum'd  to  stone, 
:iosc  who  saw  Medusa. 

PAUST. 

Oh,  too  true ! 
cs  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  corpse 
t  no  beloved  hand  has  closed,  alas! 
s  ihe  heart  which  Blargaret  yielded  to  me — 
are  the  lovely  limbs  which  I  enjoy'd ! 

MKPBISTOPniLES. 

II  magic,  poor  deluded  fool ! 

•oks  to  every  one  like  his  first  love. 

PAUST. 

hat  delight!  what  woe!  1  cannot  turn 
oks  from  her  sweet  piteous  countenance, 
itrangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line. 


Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife, 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck! 

MEPDISTOPBBLn. 

Ay,  she  can  carry 
Her  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion; 
Petaeus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.    These  pleasures 
End  in  delusion.*— Gam  this  rising  ground. 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  1 

And  if  1  am  not  mightily  deceived, 
I  see  a  theatra—'What  may  tliis  mean  T 

ATTBNDAHT. 

Quite  a  new  piece,  the  last  of  seven,  for 't  is 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
'T  is  writtai  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti ; 
Excuse  me,  gentleman ;  but  I  must  vanisli, 
I  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 


FRAGMENTS. 
GINEVRA." 

WiLO,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sun 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever, 
Bewilderd,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fancying  strange  comments  in  her  diziy  brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  femiliar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  pass'd  like  things 
,    Strange  as  a  dreamers  mad  imaginings, 
Ginevra  from  the  nuptial  altar  went; 
The  vows  to  which  her  lips  liad  sworn  assent 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  with  a  jarring  din, 
Deafening  the  lost  intelligence  within. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil. 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale. 
And  deepcn'd  the  feint  crimson  of  her  moulli. 
And  darken'd  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight  doth, — 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  felt  conscious, — but  the  weary  glare 
Lay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelcome  light. 
Vexing  the  sense  with  gorgeous  undelight 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Was  less  heavenly  fair — her  face  was  bow'd. 
And  as  she  pass'd,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
Were  mirror'd  in  the  polish'd  marble  stair 
Which  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street; 
And  ever  as  she  went  her  light  feir  feet 
Erased  these  images. 


The  bride-maidens  who  round  her  thronging  came, 
Some  with  a  sense  of  self-rebuke  and  shame. 
Envying  the  unenviable ;  and  others 
Making  the  joy  which  shouhl  have  been  anolhei'B 
Their  own  by  gende  sympathy ;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  an  unhappy  home: 
Some  few  admiring  what  can  ever  lure 
Blaidens  to  leave  the  heaven  serene  and  pure 
Of  parents*  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat;  a  thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining. 

>  TbU  fraemeat  It  pari  of  •  poem  which  Mr  ShelUy  latnilwi  to 
wriur,  Ibaaded  oa  ■  tlery  to  bo  foaad  ia  th«  first  votaaoofa  book 


eatitled  •  L'Ouonraiors  Ptoroatlao.* 
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Out  they  arc  all  dispenied— and,  lo  1  she  standt 

Looking  in  idle  grief  on  her  white  hands. 

Alone  wiiliin  the  garden  now  her  own ; 

And  ihroiigli  the  sunny  air,  with  jangling  tone, 

The  music  of  the  merry  marriage  bells. 

Killing  the  azure  silence,  sinks  and  swells; — 

Ahsorb'd  like  one  within  a  dream  who  dreams 

That  he  is  dreaming,  until  nlumber  seems 

A  mockery  of  itself — when  suddenly 

Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 

With  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride, 

lie  lifted  his  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride, 

And  said— •  Is  this  thy  faith  Tn  and  then  as  one 

Whose  sleeping  face  is  stricken  by  the  sun 

With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids  him  rise 

And  look  upon  his  day  of  life  widi  eyes 

Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream  no  more, 

Ginevra  saw  her  lover,  and  forbore 

To  shriek  or  faint,  and  check'd  the  stifling  blood 

Rushing  upon  her  heart,  and  unsubdued 

Said — ■  Friend,  if  earthly  violence  or  ill, 

Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 

Of  parents,  chance,  or  cu&tom,  time  or  change, 

Or  circumstance,  or  terror,  or  revenge. 

Or  wilder'd  looks,  or  words,  or  evil  speech, 

With  all  their  stings  [      ]  can  impeach 

Our  love,— we  love  not: — if  tlie  grave  which  hides 

Tlie  victim  from  the  tyrant,  and  divides 

The  cheek  that  whitens  from  the  eyes  that  dart 

Imperious  inquisition  to  the  heart 

That  is  another's,  could  dissever  ours. 

We  love  not.* — «  What,  do  not  the  silent  hours 

Beckon  thee  to  Gherardi's  bridal-bed  7 

Is  not  that  ringn a  pledge,  he  would  have  said, 

Of  broken  vows,  but  she  with  patient  look 

The  golden  circle  from  her  finger  took, 

And  said — ■  Accept  this  token  of  my  faith, 

The  pletlge  of  vows  to  be  absolved  by  death ; 

And  I  am  dead  or  shall  be  soon — my  knell 

Will  mix  its  music  with  that  merry  bell : 

Does  il  not  sound  as  if  they  sweetly  said, 

'  We  toll  a  corpse  out  of  the  marriage-bed?' 

The  flowers  upon  my  bridal-chamber  strewn 

Will  serve  unfaded  for  my  bier — so  soon 

That  even  the  dying  violet  will  not  die 

Before  Ginevra.*     The  strong  fantasy 

Had  made  her  accents  weaker  and  more  weak, 

And  quench'd  the  crimson  life  upon  her  cheek, 

And  ghzed  her  eye«,  and  spread  an  atmosphere 

Round  her,  which  chill'd  the  burning  noon  with  fear. 

Making  her  but  an  image  of  the  thought, 

Which,  like  a  prophet  or  a  shadow,  broutjht 

News  of  the  terrors  of  the  coming  time. 

Like  an  accuser  branded  with  the  crime 

He  would  have  cast  on  a  beloved  friend, 

Whose  dying  eyes  reproach  not  to  the  end 

The  pale  betrayer— he  then  with  vain  repentance 

Would  share,  he  cannot  now  avert,  the  sentence — 

Antonio  stood  and  would  have  spoken,  when 

The  compound  voice  of  women  and  of  men 

Was  heard  approaching;  be  retired,  while  she 

Was  led  amid  t)ie  admiring  company 

Back  to  the  palace, — and  her  maidens  soon 

Ghanged  her  attire  for  the  afternoon, 

And  left  her  at  her  own  request  to  keep 

An  hour  of  quiet  and  rest : — like  one  asleep 


With  open  eyes  ind  folded  hands  abe  lay. 
Pale  in  the  light  of  ibe  decliniog  day. 

Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fiist,  the  sun  U  tec. 
And  in  the  lighted  hall  the  giicsU  are  noet; 
The  beautiful  looked  lovelier  in  the  liflil 
Of  love,  and  admiration,  and  delight 
Reflected  from  a  thousand  hearts  and  eyes. 
Kindling  a  momentary  Paradise. 
This  crowd  is  safer  than  the  silent  wood. 
Where  love's  own  douhu  disturb  the  solitude; 
On  frozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Fulls,  and  ihc  dew  of  music  more  divine 
Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  lime 
To  spirits  cradled  in  a  sunny  clime : — 
How  many  meet,  who  never  yet  have  met. 
To  part  too  soon,  but  never  to  forget. 
How  many  saw  the  beauty,  power  and  wit 
Of  looks  and  words  which  ne'er  enchanted  yet; 
But  life's  familiar  veil  was  now  withdrawn. 
As  the  world  leaps  before  an  earthquake's  dawn. 
And  unpropbelic  of  the  coming  hours, 
The  matin  winds  from  tlie  expanded  flowers 
Scatter  their  hoarded  incense,  and  awaken 
The  earth,  until  the  dewy  sleep  is  shaken 
From  every  living  heart  which  it  possesses. 
Through  seas  and  winds,  cities  and  wiklernewes, 
As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  all 
Treasured  i'  the  instant;— so  Gherardrs  hall 
Laugh'd  in  the  mirth  of  iu  lord's  festival. 
Till  some  one  ask'd— •  Where  is  the  Bride  ?t     And  fk 
A  bride's-maid  went,— and  ere  she  came  again 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  guests — a  pause 
Of  expectation,  as  when  beauty  awes 
All  hearts  with  its  approach,  though  unbcheld; 
Tlien  wonder,  and  then  fear  that  wonder  quell'd;— 
For  whispers  pasw'd  from  mouth  to  ear  which  drew 
The  colour  from  the  bearer's  cheeks,  and  flew 
Louder  and  swifter  round  the  company; 
And  then  Ghorardi  enierd  with  an  eye 
Of  ostentatious  trouble,  and  a  crowd 
Surrounded  him,  and  some  were  weeping  loud. 

They  found  Ginevra  dead  I  if  it  be  death, 
To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath, 
Wiih  waxen  cheeks,  and  limbs  cold,  stiff,  and  white, 
And  open  eyes,  whose  fix'd  and  glassy  light 
Mock'd  nt  the  speculation  they  had  own'd. 
If  it  be  death,  when  there  is  felt  around 
A  smell  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  glare. 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  that  lifts  the  hair 
From  the  scalp  to  the  ancles,  as  it  were 
(Corruption  from  the  spirit  passing  forth, 
And  giving  all  it  shrouded  to  the  earth. 
And  leaving  as  swift  lightning  in  its  flight 
Ashes,  and  smoke,  and  darkness  :  in  our  night 
Of  thought  we  know  tlius  much  of  death,— no  nwf- 
Than  the  unborn  dream  of  our  life  before 
Their  barks  arc  wreck'd  on  its  inhospitable  shore. 
The  marriage  feast  and  its  solemnity 
Was  lurn'd  to  ftmeral  pomp— the  company 
With  heavy  hearts  and  looks,  broke  up ;  nor  they 
Who  loved  the  dead  went  weeping  on  their  way 
Alone,  hut  sorrow  mix'd  with  sad  surprise 
Loosen'd  the  springs  of  pity  in  all  eyes. 
On  which  that  form,  whose  fiste  they  weep  in  vsin, 
Will  never,  thought  they,  kindle  smiles  again. 
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ft  which,  balf  extin^uUh'd  in  Uieir  haslt. 
ew  and  ^int  o'er  Che  abandoo'd  fmMt, 
>  it  were  within  the  nulled  room 
f  sorrow  hanf^ing,  as  if  (■loom 
I  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air. 
yrt  stood  around  Ghcrardi  there, 
1(1  relations  of  the  dead, — and  be, 
mnn,  accepted  torpidly 
•l.ttinn  that  he  wanted  not, — 
e  place  of  grief  within  him  wrought. 
npcrs  made  the  solemn  silence  seem 
—some  wept,  [  ] 

(eti  into  teare  without  a  soh, 
with  hearts  that  might  be  heard  to  throb 
the  tiblc,  and  at  intenrals 
!  to  hear  through  the  deserted  halls 
(loi-s  the  thrilliag  shrieks  which  came 
breeze  of  nigbt,  that  shook  the  flame 
orch  and  taper  as  it  swept 
tiiL*  chamber  where  the  women  kept;— 
I  fell  00  the  dear  companion  cold 
-OS  now  dcfKirted;  then  was  knolPd 
•f  death,  and  soon  the  priests  arrircd, 
ig  death  their  penitent  had  shrived, 
ike  raven»  from  a  corpse  whereon 
has  just  feasted  to  the  bone, 
the  mourning  women  came. — 

• 

THK  DIBGI. 

Old  winter  was  gone 

iknesK  back  to  the  mountains  hoar, 

And  the  spring  came  down 

plinet  that  hoTers  upon  the  shore 

:  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 

nits  of  wintry  night; 

1,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea 

)t  when  spring  approaches, 

)l  rejoice  in  tlice, 

Ginevra! 
t  hiill,  she  is  cold 
On  tiie  bridal  couch, 
.0  the  while  dcath-4>cd, 
(I  one  to  the  bier, 
o  (he  chamel — and  one,  O  where? 
The  dark  arrow  fled 
III  the  noon. 

n  throu(>h  heaven  once  more  has  roll'd, 
n  her  heart 
mn<lc  their  nest, 

vorms  be  alive  in  her  golden  hair; 
;  .<*pirit  that  guides  the  sun, 
c(l  in  his  flaming  chair. 
She  shall  sleep. 


I. 


CHARLES  THE  FinST. 

A   FRAGMENT. 
ACT    I. 
SCEWR    I. 
grant  to  [celebrate]  the  arrival  of  the  ^uetn. 

A    PUasUlVANT. 

r  the  Marshal  of  tlie  fiJasque! 


riasT  trsAKtt. 
What  thinkaat  thou  of  Ibn  quaint  maique,  which  turns. 
Like  morning  from  the  shadow  of  the  nif  ht, 
The  night  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  ))eace  and  joy? 

IKCOIID  spiAKia. 

And  Hell  to  Heaven. 
Eight  years  are  gone, 

And  they  seem  hours,  Mnce  in  this  populous  street 
I  trod  on  grass  made  green  by  summer's  rain. 
For  the  red  phgue  kept  stale  within  that  palace 
Where  now  reigns  vanity— in  nine  years  mora 
The  roots  will  be  rcfresb'd  with  civil  blood; 
And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
Tliat  sin  and  wrongs  wound,  as  an  orphan's  cry, 
The  patience  of  the  great  Avenger's  ear. 

THIBD  SPIAKKR  (a  youlk). 

Yet,  father,  't  is  a  happy  sight  to  see, 

Beautiful,  innocent,  and  unforbidden 

By  God  or  man ;  — 't  is  like  the  bright  procession 

Of  skiey  visions  in  a  solemn  dream 

From  which  men  wake  as  from  a  paradise. 

And  draw  new  sirengtii  to  tread  the  thorns  of  life. 

If  God  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  be  evil? 

And  if  this  be  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  draw 

Unseasonable  poison  from  the  flowen 

Which  bloom  so  rarely  in  this  barren  world? 

O,  kill  these  bitter  thoughts,  which  make  the  present 

Dark  as  the  future! — 

When  avarice  and  tyranny,  vigilant  fear. 
And  open-eyed  conspiracy  lie  sleeping. 
As  on  Hell's  threshold;  and  all  gentle  thoughts 
Waken  te  worship  him  who  givetli  joys 
With  his  own  gifu 

SKCOND  SPKAKSa. 

How  young  art  thou  in  this  old  age  of  time! 

How  green  in  this  grey  world !  Canst  thou  not  think 

Of  change  in  that  low  scene,  in  which  tho«  art 

Not  a  spectator  but  an  actor?  [  ] 

;  The  day  that  dawns  in  fire  will  die  in  storms, 
I  Even  though  the  noon  be  calm.   My  traveP s  done; 

Before  the  whirlwind  wakes  1  shall  have  found 

My  inn  of  bsting  rest,  but  ihou  must  slill 

Be  journeying  on  in  tlits  inclement  air. 


nasT  sPSAKu. 


That 


b  the  Archbishop. 

SBGORD  SPIAKIB. 

Bather  say  the  Pope. 
London  will  be  soon  his  Rome :  he  walks 
As  if  he  trod  upon  the  heads  of  men. 
He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  blood  and  gold;-* 
Beside  him  moves  tlie  Babvlonian  woman 

m 

Invi«il>ly,  and  with  licr  as  willi  his  shadow,  • 

Mitred  adulterer!  be  is  joiu'd  in  sin. 

Which  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to  revenge. 

ANOTHBi  ciTiSK^  {lifting  up  his  eyes). 
Good  Lord !  rain  it  down  upon  him.   [  ] 

Amid  her  ladies  walks  the  papist  queen. 
As  if  her  nice  feet  scorn'd  our  Euglisli  earth. 
There' s  old  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Essex,  and  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
And  others  who  make  base  their  English  breed 
By  vile  participation  of  their  honours 
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^'ith  papiita,  atbdntt,  tynuiti,  and  apotcatet. 
When  lawyer*  maik, 'tit  time  for  honesc  men 
To  strip  the  nior  from  their  pnrpoce*. 

rouMTH  SPiAKia  (a  pursuiviuU). 
Give  place,  give  place  !— 
>  You  torch-bearere  advance  to  the  gnat  gate. 
And  then  attend  the  Bfarfthal  of  the  Maaqae 
Into  the  Royal  pretence. 

rim  triAKia  (a  iawstmdent). 

What  thinkeit  thoa 
Of  this  quaint  thow  of  ours,  my  aged  friend? 

nasT  SPBAUB. 
1  will  not  think  but  that  our  country^s  wounds 
May  yet  be  heaTd — ^Thc  king  is  just  and  graciont, 
Though  wicked  counsels  now  penrert  his  will : 
These  once  cast  off — 

SKCOND  SPKAXIt. 

As  adders  cast  their  skint 
And  keep  their  venom,  so  kings  often  change; 
G>uncils  and  counsellors  hang  on  one  another. 
Hiding  the  loathsome  [  ] 

Like  the  bate  patchwork  of  a  leper's  rags. 

TBIBD  SPBAKia. 

0,  still  those  dissonant  thoughts — List!  loud  music 
Grows  on  the  enchanted  air !   And  see,  the  torches 
Restlessly  flashing,  and  the  crowd  divided 
Like  waves  before  an  Admiral's  prow. 

AROTIBt  SPBAUB. 

Give  place — 
To  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque ! 

THIBD  SPBAKBB. 

How  glorious!  See  those  thronging  chariots 
Rolling  like  painted  clouds  before  the  wind: 

Some  are 
Like  curved  shells  dyed  by  the  azure  depths 
Of  Indian  seas;  some  like  the  new-born  moon ; 
And  some  like  cars  in  which  the  Romans  dimb'd 
(Canopied  by  Victory's  eagle  wings  outspread) 
The  Gapilolian — See  how  gloriously 
The  mettled  horses  in  the  torchlight  stir 
^  Their  gallant  riders,  while  they  check  their  pride, 
Like  shapes  of  some  diviner  element! 

SICOHD   SPBAKBB. 

Ay,  there  they  are — 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees, 
Monopolists,  and  stewards  of  this  poor  farm, 
On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crowSk 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan. 
Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, — unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withal. 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 
The  tidic  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl 
Rack  to  its  cold  hard  bosom.  Here  is  health 
FoUow'd  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame, 
'  Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want. 
And  England's  sin  by  England's  punishment. 
And,  as  the  effect  pursues  the  cause  foregone, 
Lo,  giving  substance  to  my  words,  l>ehold 
At  once  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified — 
A  troop  of  cripples,  beggars,  and  lean  outcasts. 
Horsed  upon  stumbling  shapes,  carted  with  dung, 


Dragged  for  a  day  from  cellass  mud  low  cabtna 
And  rotten  hidinf  lwlet>  to  poiat  the  moral 
Of  this  presenfiuMPt,  and  briag  up  tlie 
Of  painted  pomp  widi  mitery  I 


Tiabat 

The  anti-matqne,  and  tervet  at  dttcorda  do 
In  sweetest  music.  Who  woold  lore  May  flowers 
if  they  succeeded  not  lo  Winter's  flaw  ; 
Or  day  unchanged  by  night;  or  joy  iladf 
Without  the  touch  of  sorrow  7 


ICBITB    II. 


J  Chamther  m  fFhOehall. 

Enter  the  Kir«,  Qmnir,  L4im,  Wsmrwoan,  m 

AaciT. 

uiro. 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  1  heartily  accept 
This  token  of  your  service :  your  gay  awsqae 
Was  performed  gallantly. 

QCBaif. 

And,  gentlemeo. 

Call  your  poor  Oneen  your  debtor.  Yonr  qnaislyagB 

Rose  on  me  like  the  figures  of  past  years, 

Treading  their  still  path  hack  to  infkncr. 

More  beautiful  and  mild  as  they  draw  nearer 

The  quiet  cradle.  I  could  have  alnnost  wqM 

To  think  I  was  in  Paris,  where  theae  shows 

Are  well  devised — such  as  I  was  ere  yet 

My  young  heart  shared  with  [  ]  the  tad. 

The  careful  weight  of  this  great  monarchy. 

There,  gentlemen,  between  the  sovereign's  pleasure 

And  that  which  it  regards,  no  clamour  lifts 

Its  proud  interposition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

KINO. 

My  lord  of  Canterbury. 

ABCnr. 
The  fool  ia  here. 

LAUD. 

I  crave  permission  of  your  Majesty 
To  order  that  this  insolent  fellow  be 
Chastised:  he  mocks  the  sacred  character, 
Scoffs  at  the  stake,  and — 

KING. 

What,  my  Arehy! 
He  mocks  and  mimics  all  lie  sees  and  hears. 
Yet  with  a  quaint  and  graceful  licence — Prithee 
For  this  once  do  not  as  Prynne  would,  were  he 
Primate  of  England. 

Me  lives  in  his  own  world  ;  and,  like  a  parrot, 
(lung  in  his  gilded  prison  from  the  window 
Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way, 
Blaspliemes  with  a  bird's  mind  : — his  words,  Ukesrro* 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's  wit. 
Strikes  sometimes  what  eludes  philosophy. 

QUBCN. 

Go,  sirrah,  and  repent  of  your  offence 

Ten  minutes  in  the  rain :  be  it  your  penance 

To  bring  news  how  the  worid  goes  tl»rre.    Poor  Arrh 

lie  weaves  about  himself  a  world  of  mirth 

Out  of  this  wreck  of  ourt. 
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LAQD. 

.  padenee,  m  my  matter  did, 
Msrmitted  from  above. 

IIHG. 

My  Lord, 
>ok  thete  papers.    Arehy's  words 
,  bat  tbese  have  talont. 

QUIXN. 

And  the  lion 

them  most  be  tamed.    My  dearest  lord, 

?w-born  coarage  in  your  eye 

trike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
•  •  •  • 

;rsist :  for,  faiivt  bat  in  resolve, 
-e  better  thou  had  still  remain'd 
)f  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear  like  curs 
'e,  and  flee  from  the  pursuer! 
-I unity,  that  empty  wolf, 
throat  who  falls.     Subdue  thy  actions 
c  disposition  of  thy  purpose. 
It  teroper'd  as  the  Ebro's  steel : 
1  weak-eyed  Mercy  to  the  weak, 
ic  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of  peace, 
riray  thee  with  a  traitor's  kiss, 
\c  keeps  the  company  of  rebels, 
(  ihut  she  is  fear.    Thb  do,  lest  we 
I  as  from  a  glorious  pinnacle 
t  dream,  and  wake  as  from  a  dream 

-  worshipp'd  state. 

«  •  •  • 

LAOD. 

And  if  this  suffice  not, 
IC  sword  and  fire,  that  in  their  thirst 
lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics, 
those  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 
posses%  still  prate  of  christian  peace, 
r  dreadful  messengers  of  wrath, 
ly  the  part  of  God  'twixt  right  and  wrong, 
lot  loose  against  innocent  sleep 
il  cities  and  the  smiling  fields, 
poor  argument  of  policy 
iches  our  own  profit  or  our  pride, 
Iced  it  were  christian  charity 
le  cheek  even  to  the  smiter's  hand  : 
I  our  great  Redeemer,  when  our  God 
in  liift  immediate  ministers, 
of  peace : 

e  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland  now. 
•  •  •  • 

QUIIll. 

d  lord, 

not  noted  that  the  fool  of  late 
iit  carelcw  mirth,  and  that  his  words 
c  ihe  echoes  of  our  saddest  fears  ? 
it  mean  ?     I  Khould  be  loth  to  think 
ious  slave  had  lutor'd  him. 

KINO. 

It  partly  is , 
minds  piece  the  vacant  intervals 
d  words  with  tlieir  own  fashioning ; 
imagery  of  summer  clouds, 
n  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
:t  shadows  of  their  teeming  thoughts: 
^,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
by  wandering  Rumour  in  all  spirits ; 


And  in  the  ligfalest  and  the  least,  may  best 
Be  seen  the  current  of  the  coming  wind. 

Your  brain  is  overwrought  witli  these  deep  thoughts; 

Come,  I  will  ung  to  yoa ;  let  as  go  try 

These  airs  from  Italy, — and  you  shall  see 

A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep, 

Stamp'd  on  the  heart  by  never-erring  love; 

Liker  than  any  Vandyke  ever  made, 

A  pattern  to  the  nnbom  age  of  thee, 

Over  whose  sweet  beauty  I  have  wept  for  joy 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  shonld  weep  for  nrrow, 

Did  I  not  think  that  after  we  were  dead 

Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him,  and  that 

The  cares  we  vraste  upon  onr  heavy  crown 

Would  make  it  light  and  glorious  as  a  wreath 

Of  heaven's  beanA  for  bis  dear  innocent  brow. 


X.IHO. 


Dear  Henrietta ! 


8CBICE  III. 


Hampdkr,  Pnf,  CaoMWiLL,  and  the  youngtr  Vani. 

BAMVDKII. 

England,  farewell  I  thou,  who  hast  been  my  cradle, 

Shalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave ! 

I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee, 

As  pawn  for  that  inheritance  of  freedom 

Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoilei's  smile  : — 

How  can  I  call  thee  England,  or  my  country? 

Does  the  wind  hold  ? 

VANI. 

The  vanes  sit  steady 
Upon  the  Abbey  towers.     The  silver  lightnings 
Of  tlie  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's  smoke. 
Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper  air. 
Mark  too  that  flock  of  fleecy-winged  clouds 
Sailing  athwart  St  Margaret's. 

■  AMPOIII. 

Hail,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest !  that  wild  pilot  who  shall  guide 
Hearts  free  as  his,  to  realms  as  pure  as  thee, 
Beyond  the  shot  of  tyranny  I    And  thou. 
Fair  star,  whose  beam  lies  on  the  wide  Atlantic, 
Athwart  its  zones  of  tempest  and  of  calm, 
Bright  as  the  path  to  a  beloved  home, 
O  light  us  to  the  isles  of  th'  evening  land ! 
Uke  floating  Edens,  cradled  in  tlie  glimmer 
Of  sun-set,  through  tlie  distant  mist  of  years 
Tinged  by  departing  Hoiie,  they  gleam.  Lone  regions. 
Where  power's  poor  dupes  and  victims,  yet  have  never 
Propitiated  the  savage  fear  of  kings 
With  purest  blood  of  noblest  hearts;  whose  dew 
Is  yet  unstain'd  witli  tears  of  those  who  wake 
To  weep  each  day  the  wrongs  on  which  it  dawns; 
Whose  sacred  silent  air  owns  yet  no  echo 
Of  formal  blasphemies ;  nor  impious  rites 
Wrest  man's  free  worship  from  tlie  God  who  lovtiS» 
Towards  the  worm  who  envies  us  his  love ; 
Receive  thou  young  [  ]  of  Paradise, 

These  exiles  from  die  old  and  sinful  world  ! 
This  glorious  clime,  this  firmament  whose  lights 
Dart  mitigated  influence  through  the  veil 
Of  pale  blue  atmosphere;  whose  tears  keep  green 
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Tlie  pavement  of  this  moist  alWccdiog  earth'; 
This  vaporous  horisoDf  whose  dim  roand 
Is  bastion'd  by  the  circumfluous  sea. 
Repelling  invasion  from  die  sacred  towers. 
Presses  upon  me  like  a  dungeon's  grate, 
A  low  dark  roof,  a  damp  and  narrow  vanlt : 
The  mighty  universe  becomes  a  cell 
Too  narrow  for  the  soul  that  owns  no  master. 

While  the  loathliest  spot 
Of  this  wide  prison,  England,  is  a  nest 
Of  cradled  peace  built  on  the  monniain  tops, 
To  which  the  eagle-spirits  of  the  free, 
Which  range  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  scorn  the 

storm 
Of  time,  and  gase  upon  the  light  of  truth. 
Return  to  brood  over  the  [  ]  thoughts 

That  cannot  die,  and  may  not  be  repefled. 


FRAGMENTS  FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  DRAMA. 

Hk  came  Uke  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life, 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon  ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  tum'd  to  strife. 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  the  weary  moon. 
O  sweet  Echo  wake, 
And  for  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  while  my  lieart  fthall  break ! 

But  heart  has  a  music  which  Echo's  lips, 

Thouf'h  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not ; 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  soul's  eclipse 
Can  return  not  the  kixs  by  his  now  forgot; 
Sweet  lips!  he  who  hath 
On  my  deflate  path 
Cast  the  darkness  of  absence  worse  than  deatli ! 


/_ 


I.xfDUN. 

And  if  my  grief  should  still  he  dearer  to  me 
Than  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  hesidc, 
Why  would  you  lighten  it? — 

LADT. 

I  offer  only 
That  which  I  seek,  some  human  sympathy 
In  this  mysterious  island. 

TIK  INDIAIf. 

Oh !  my  friend. 
My  sister,  my  beloved !     What  do  I  say  7 
My  brain  is  dizzy  and  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  speak  to  thee  or  her.     Peace,  perturbed  heart ! 
I  am  to  thee  only  as  thuu  to  mine, 
The  passing  wind  which  heals  the  brow  at  noon, 
And  may  strike  cold  into  the  breast  at  night, 
Yet  cannot  linger  where  it  soothes  the  most. 
Or  long  soothe  could  it  linger.     But  you  said 
You  also  loved. 

LADT. 

Loved  1  Oh,  I  love.     Blethinks 
This  word  of  love  is  61  for  all  the  world, 
And  that  for  gentle  hearts  another  name 
WouM  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world  owns. 
I  btw  loved. 

TBB  INDIAN. 

And  thou  lovest  not?  if  so 
Young  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  afford  to  weep. 


Oh !  would  that  I  eonld  claim 

From  all  the  bitlemeas  of  that 

I  loved,  I  love,  and  when  I  love  no  more. 

Let  joys  and  grief  perish,  and  leave  deepair 

To  ring  the  kndl  of  youth.     He  sicnmI  heaide  bc, 

The  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  direua. 

Which  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life; 

The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 

A  paradise.    All  familiar  things  he  looch'd. 

All  common  words  he  spoke,  became  to  me 

Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 

He  was  as  is  ihe  sun  in  his  fierce  youth. 

As  terrible  and  lovely  as  a  tempest ; 

He  came,  and  went,  and  left  Mie  what  I  am. 

Alas !     Why  must  I  think  how  oft  we  two 

Have  sate  together  near  the  river  springa. 

Under  the  green  pavilion  which  the  willow 

Spreads  on  the  floor  of  the  unbroken  fonataia. 

Strewn  by  the  nurslings  that  linger  dMsne, 

Over  that  islet  paved  witli  flowers  and  omms, 

W^hile  the  musk-rose  Imves,  like  flakes  of  crioMna  m 

Shower'd  on  us,  and  the  dove  moum'd  in  the  ptae^ 

Sad  prophetess  of  sorrows  not  our  own. 

IMDIAR. 

Your  breath  is  like  soft  music,  your  words  ate 
The  echoes  of  a  voice  which  on  my  heart 
Sleeps  like  a  melody  of  early  days. 
But  as  you  said — 

LADT. 

He  was  so  awful,  y«t 
So  beautiful  in  mystery  and  terror,        * 
Calming  me  as  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
Soothes  the  unquiet  sea  : — and  yet  not  so. 
For  he  seem'd  stormy,  and  would  often  seem 
A  quenchless  sun  mask'd  in  portentous  clouds; 
For  such  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  actions  wcr«; 
But  he  was  not  of  them,  nor  they  of  him. 
But  as  they  hid  his  splendour  from  the  earth. 
Some  said  he  was  a  man  of  blood  and  peril. 
And  stecp'd  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lips. 
More  need  was  there  1  should  l>c  innocent. 
More  need  that  I  should  be  most  true  and  kind, 
And  much  more  need  that  there  should  be  found  os. 
To  share  remorse,  and  scorn  and  solrtnde. 
And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  thojte  who  do 
The  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  world  of  life. 
Ue  fled,  and  I  have  follow'd  him. 
February,  182a. 


PRINCE  ATHANASE, 

A  FRAGMENT. 
PART  I. 

Thebk  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  toil  and  travel, 
Had  grown  quite  weak  and  grey  before  hb  time; 
Nor  any  could  the  restless  grief^  unravel 

Which  burn'd  within  him,  withering  up  his  prime. 
And  goading  him,  like  6ends,  from  land  to  bnd. 
^  Not  his  the  load  of  any  secret  crime. 


For  nought  of  ill  his  heart  cotild  undemtand, 

I  But  pity  and  wild  sorrow  for  th«  same  ; 

•  Not  his  the  thirst  for  glory  or  command. 
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'iih  bla&t  of  hope-coBtomin^  shame ; 
joys  which  fire  ihe  vulgtr  breast, 
3ch  ia  speedy  smoke  its  feeble  flame, 

withiD  his  soul  their  dark  unrest : 
t  rtili|rion  fables  of  the  grave 
:,— Philosophy's  accepted  guest. 

!  than  he  a  purer  heart  could  have, 

3ved  good  more  for  itself  alone ; 

It  in  heaven  or  earth  was  he  the  slave. 

TOW  deep,  and  shadowy,  and  unknown, 
,  a  hopeless  wanderer,  through  mankind? — 
human  sadness  he  did  groan, 

gentle  yet  aspiring  mind  ; 
occnt,  with  varied  learning  fed; 
I  a  glorious  consolation  find 

'  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead  : 
,  and  labour'd  for  his  kind  in  grief, 
unlike  all  others,  it  is  said, 

n  such  (oil  lie  never  found  relief: 
I  a  child  of  fortune  and  of  power, 
cestral  name  the  orphan  chief. 

bad  wedded  wisdom,  and  her  dower 
id  justice,  clothed  in  which  he  sate 
)m  men,  as  in  a  lonely  tower, 

lie  tumult  of  their  dark  estate — 

in  youth  did  he  not  e'er  abuse 

i(;(h  of  wealth  or  thought,  to  consecrate 

sc  opinions  which  the  harsh  rich  use 
the  world  they  famish  for  their  pride; 
le  hold  from  any  man  his  dues, 

a  .steward  in  honest  dealings  tried, 

se  who  toil'd  and  wept,  the  poor  and  wise 

s  and  his  cares  he  did  divide. 

he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise, 

d.ired  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start, 

:  with  mild  yet  unaverted  eyes; 

ic  was  of  soul,  and  frank  of  heart, 
is  many  friends — all  loved  him  well — 
he  knew  or  felt  he  would  impart, 

he  found  those  inmost  thoughts  to  tell; 
c  smiled  or  wept;  and  his  weak  foes 
sr  spurn'd  nor  hated  :  though  with  fell 

■tnl  hate  their  thousand  voices  rose, 
.1  like  aimless  arrows  from  his  ear — 
his  heart  or  mind  its  portal  close 

,  or  them,  or  any  whom  life's  sphere 
iprehend  within  its  wide  array. 
Iness  made  tliat  vernal  spirit  sere? 

'  not.    Though  his  life,  day  after  day, 
ing  like  an  unreplenish'd  stream, 
in  his  eyes  .a  clond  and  burthen  lay, 


Through  which  his  soul,  like  Vesper's  serene  beam 
Piercing  the  chasms  of  ever  rising  clouds. 
Shone,  softly  burning;  though  his  lips  did  seem 

Like  reeds  which  quiver  in  impetuous  floods; 
And  through  his  sleep,  and  o'er  each  waking  boor. 
Thoughts  after  thoughts,  unresting  multitudes, 

Were  driven  within  him,  by  some  secret  power, 
Which  bade  them  blaze,  and  live,  and  roll  afar, 
Like  lights  and  sounds,  from  haunted  tower  to  tower. 

O'er  castled  monntains  borne,  when  tempest's  fvar 

Is  levied  by  the  night-contending  winds, 

And  the  pale  dalesmen  watch  with  eagor  ear;— 

Though  such  were  in  his  spirit,  as  the  fiends 
Which  wake  and  feed  on  ever^living  woe, — 
What  was  this  grief,  which  ne'er  in  other  minds 

A  mirror  found, — he  knew  not — none  could  know; 
But  on  whoe'er  might  question  him  he  tnrn'd 
The  light  uf  his  frank  eyes,  as  if  to  show 

He  knew  not  of  the  grief  within  that  bum'd. 
But  asked  forbearance  with  a  mournful  look; 
Or  spoke  in  words  from  which  none  ever  leam'd 

The  cause  of  his  disquiitfpde;  or  shook 
With  spasms  of  silent  pfision ;  or  tum'd  pale: 
So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avail;— 

For  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  then  perceived 

That  tliere  was  drawn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  his  heart  and  mind, — both  unreliered 
Wrought  in  his  brain  and  bosom  separate  strife. 
Some  said  that  he  was  mad,  others  believed 

That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  this,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell; 

And  others  said  that  such  mysterious  grief 

From  God's  displeasure,  like  a  darkness,  fell 
On  souls  like  his,  which  own*d  no  higher  law 
Than  love;  love  calm,  stedfast,  invincible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe; 

And  others, — «  T  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

Which  the  veil'd  eye  of  memory  never  saw, 

•  But  through  the  soul's  abyss,  like  some  dark  stream 
Through  shatter'd  mines  and  caverns  underground 
Rolls,  shaking  its  foundations;  and  no  beam 

w  Of  joy  may  rise,  but  it  is  quench'd  and  drown'd 
In  the  dim  whirlpools  of  this  dream  obscure. 
Soon  its  exhausted  waters  will  liave  found 


a  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
O  Athanase ! — in  one  so  good  and  great. 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure. t 

So  spake  they  :  idly  of  another's  state 
Babbling  vain  words  and  fond  philosophy; 
This  was  their  consolation ;  such  debate 
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Men  held  wilh  one  another;  nor  did  he, 
Like  one  who  Uboan  wicii  a  human  woe. 
Decline  thil  talk ;  as  if  its  theme  mi^ht  he 

Another,  not  himself,  he  to  and  fro 

Quettion'd  and  canvass'd  it  with  soblletC  wit. 

And  none  but  thoae  who  loved  him  best  could  know 

That  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  gall'd  and  bit 
Hb  weary  mind,  this  coarerse  vain  and  cold; 
For  like  an  eyeless  night-mare  grief  did  sit 

Upon  hit  being ;  a  snake  which  fold  by  fold 
Press'd  out  the  life  of  life,  a  clinging  fiend 
Which  clencb'd  him  if  he  stirred  with  deadlier  hold; 
And  so  his  grief  remaind — let  it  remain — untold.' 


PART  II. 


FRAGMENT  I. 


PaiNCK  Athanase  had  one  beloved  friend. 

An  old,  old  man,  with  hair  of  silver  white. 

And  lips  where  heavenly  smiles  would  hang  and  blend 

With  his  wise  words ;  and  eyes  whose  arrowy  light 
Shone  like  the  reflex  of  a  thousand  minds. 
He  was  the  last  whom  superstition's  blight 

Had  spared  in  Greece — the  wiight  that  cramps  and 

blinds, — 
And  in  his  olive  bower  at  OEnoe 
Had  sate  from  earliest  youth.    Like  one  who  finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea, 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 

Many  a  drear  month  in  a  great  ship — so  he. 

With  soul-sustaining  songs,  and  sweet  debates 

Of  ancient  lore,  there  fed  his  lonely  being: — 

■  The  mind  becomes  that  which  it  contemplates,*— 

And  thus  Zonoras,  by  forever  seeing 

Their  bright  creations,  grew  like  wisest  men; 

And  when  he  heard  the  crash  of  nations  Oeeing 

A  bloodier  power  than  ruled  thy  ruins  then, 
O  sacred  Hellas!  many  weary  years 
He  wandered  till  the  path  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  grass-grown — and  the  unremember'd  tears 
Were  dry  in  Laian  for  their  honour'd  chief. 
Who  fell  in  Byzant,  pierced  by  Moslem  spears:— 

And  as  the  lady  look'd  with  faithful  grief 
From  her  high  lattice  o'er  the  rugged  path. 
Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  with  brief 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death 
Struck  body  and  soul  as  u-iih  a  mortal  blight. 
She  saw  beneath  the  chesnuts,  far  beneath, 

I  The  Aathor  was  panaiag  a  fuller  dcTelopmeot  of  the  Ideal 
chsrscttT  of  AtbanaM,  wheo  it  ilrack  bin  thai  in  an  alteoupt  at 
mli»t  reiaoMant  and  analjsia,  hit  coaoepiions  onigbt  be  be- 
trayed laio  tbe  auaaains  a  norbid  cbaracter.  Tbe  reader  trill 
jodge  whetlMr  be  U  a  loaer  or  saiaer  by  thUdifiereaoa.— AafAe/t 
Ifois. 


An  old  man  toiling  op,  a  weary  wight ; 

And  toon  withiD  ber  hoqulable  haU 

She  taw  his  whit*  hairs  gliciering  in  the  U^ 


hU; 


Of  the  wood  fire,  and  round  his 
And  his  wan  visnge  and  hit  withei'd 
Yet  calm  and  [  ]  and 


And  Athanase,  ber  child,  who  moat  have  bcoi 
Then  three  years  6ld,  sate  oppoaile  and  gaied. 


FRAGlfKKT  II. 


Such  was  Zonorai;  and  as  darylight  finds 
An  amaranth  glittering  on  the  path  of  frasi. 
When  autumn  n%hts  have  nipt  all  weaker 


Thus  had  his  age,  dark,  cold,  and  tempest-tost, 
Shone  truth  upon  Zonoras;  and  he  fiJTd 
From  fountains  pure,  nigh  overgrown  and  losi; 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Athanase,  a  child. 
With  soul-sustaining  songs  of  ancient  lore 
And  philosophic  wisdom,  clear  and  mild. 

And  sweet  and  subtle  talk  they  erermoc^ 
The  pupil  and  master  shared;  until, 
Sh&ring  the  nndiminishable  store. 

The  youth,  as  shadows  on  a  grassy  hiU 
Outrun  the  winds  that  chase  them,  soon  outran 
His  teacher,  and  did  teach  with  native  skill 

Strange  truths  and  new  to  that  experienced  mao; 
Still  they  were  friends,  as  few  have  ever  been 
Who  mark  the  extremes  of  life's  discordant  span. 

And  in  the  caverns  of  the  forest  green. 
Or  by  the  rocks  of  echoing  ocean  hoar, 
Zonoras  and  Prince  Athanase  were  seen 

By  summer  woodmen ;  and  when  winter's  roar 
Sounded  o'er  earth  and  sea  its  blast  of  war. 
The  Balearic  fisher,  driven  from  shore. 

Hanging  upon  the  peaked  wave  afar. 

Then  saw  their  lamp  from  Irian's  turret  gleam. 

Piercing  the  stormy  darkness  like  a  star. 

Which  pours  beyond  the  sea  one  stedfast  beam. 
Whilst  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
Seem'd  wrecked.  They  did  but  1 


L 


For,  lo !  the  wintry  clouds  are  all  gone  by, 

And  bright  Arcturus  through  yon  pines  is  glowing. 

And  far  o'er  southern  waves,  immovcably 

Belted  Orion  hangs— warm  light  is  flowing 
From  the  young  moon  into  tlie  sunset's  chasm.— 

•  O,  summer  night !  with  power  divine,  bestowing 

•  On  thine  own  bird  the  swest  enthusiasm 
Which  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  ghtdneH, 
Filling  the  sky  like  light!   How  naany  a  tpaam 
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«  Of  fever'd  brains,  oppretiTd  with  grief  aod  madaeM, 

Were  lull'd  by  dice,  delightful  nightingale! 

And  these  soft  wares,  marmuring  a  gentle  sadnew, 

u  And  the  far  tighiogt  of  yon  piny  dale 
Hade  vocal  by  tome  wind,  we  fieel  not  here, — 
I  bear  alone  what  nothing  may  arail 

«  To  lighten— a  strange  load!* — No  human  ear 
Heard  iIhr  lament;  but  o*er  the  visage  wan 
Of  Atbanasc,  a  ruffling  atmosphere 

Of  dark  emotion,  a  swift  shadow  ran. 
Like  wiod  upon  some  forest-bosom'd  lake, 
Glassy  and  dark. — And  that  divine  old  man 

Beheld  his  mystic  friend's  whole  being  shake, 
Even  where  its  inmost  depths  were  gloomiest — 
And  with  a  calm  and  measured  voice  he  spake. 

And  with  a  soft  and  equal  pressure,  plrest 

That  cold  lean  hand : — ■  Dost  thou  remember  yet 

When  the  curved  moon,  then  lingering  in  the  west, 

«  Paused  in  yon  waves  her  mighty  horns  to  wet. 
How  in  those  beams  we  walk'd,  half  resting  on  the  sea? 
T  is  jiut  one  year — sure  thou  dost  not  forget — 

B  Then  Plato's  words  of  light  in  thee  and  me 
Linger'd  like  moonlight  in  the  moonless  east. 
For  we  had  just  then  read — thy  memory 

•  Is  faithful  now — the  story  of  the  Ceast ; 

And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seem'd 

From  deatli  and  [  ]  released. 


rRAGMEMT  lit. 


'T  WAS  at  the  season  when  the  Earth  upsprings 
From  slumber,  as  a  sphered  angel's  child, 
Sliadowing  its  eyes  with  green  and  golden  wings. 

Stands  up  before  its  mother  bright  and  mild. 
Of  whose  soft  voice  the  air  expectant  seems — 
So  stood  before  the  sun,  which  shone  and  smiled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyous  from  its  dreams, 
Tiie  fresh  and  radiant  Earth.    The  hoary  grove 
Wax'd  green — and  flowersburst  forth  like  starry  beams;— 

The  grass  in  the  warm  sun  did  start  and  move. 
And  sea-buds  burst  under  the  waves  serene : — 
How  many  a  one,  though  none  be  near  to  love, 

Loves  then  the  shade  of  his  own  soul,  half  seen 
In  any  mirror — or  the  spring's  young  minions. 
The  winged  leaves  amid  the  copses  green ; — 

How  many  a  spirit  then  puts  on  the  pinions 
OF  fancy,  and  outstrips  the  lagging  blast. 
And  his  own  steps — and  over  wkle  dominions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot,  fsr  and  fast, 
More  fleet  than  storms — the  wide  world  shrinks  below 
When  winter  and  despondency  are  past. 


*T  was  at  this  season  that  Prince  Atfaanaie 

Past  the  white  Alps — those  eagla-baffUag  mountains 

Slept  in  their  shrouds  of  snow; — beside  the  wa-^ 

The  waterfalls  were  voiceless — for  tlieir  fountains 
Were  changed  to  mines  of  sunless  crystal  now, 
Or  by  the  curdling  winds — like  brazen  wings 

Which  clang'd  alone  the  mountain's  marble  brow, 
Warp'd  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hung 
And  fill'd  with  frozen  light  the  chasm  below. 


FRAGMENT  IV. 


Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkeoneM  is  all 
We  can  desire,  O  Love !  and  happy  souls. 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  o'erflowing  bowls 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew; — 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  rolls 

Invests  it ;  and  when  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  fiUest  them;  and  when  the  earth  is  foir, 
The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

Its  deserts  and  its  mountains,  till  they  wear 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe; — thou  ever  soarest 
Among  the  towers  of  "Qfm,  and  as  soft  air 

In  spring,  which  moves  the  uaawaken'd  forest. 
Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 
Thou  floatest  among  men  ;  and  aye  implorest 

That  which  from  iliee  they  should  implore:  —  the  weak 

Alone  kneel  to  thee,  offering  up  the  hearts 

The  strong  have  broken— >yet  where  shall  any  seek 

A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  not? 
Martow,  1817. 


MAZENGHI. 


Ob  !  foster-nurse  of  man's  abandon'd  glory. 
Since  Athens,  its  great  mother,  sunk  in  splendour; 
Thou  shadowest  forth  that  mighty  sliape  in  story. 
As  ocean  its  wreck'd  fanes,  severe  yet  tender : 
The  light-invested  angel  Poesy 
Was  drawn  from  tlie  dim  world  to  welcome  tlicc. 

And  thou  in  painting  didst  transcribe  all  taught 

Ry  loftiest  meditations ;  marble  knew 

Tlie  sculptor's  fearless  soul — and  as  he  wrought. 

The  grace  of  his  own  power  and  freedom  grew. 

And  more  than  all,  heroic,  just,  sublime 

Thou  wert  among  the  false — was  this  thy  crime? 

Yes ;  and  on  Pisa's  marble  walls  the  twine 
Of  direst  weeds  hangs  garlanded — the  snake 
Inhabits  its  wreck'd  palaces; — in  thine 
A  beast  of  subtler  venom  now  doth  make 
Its  lair,  and  sits  amid  their  glories  overthrown, 
And  tlius  thy  victim's  fate  is  as  thine  own. 

*  TbU  frainnrot  refers  to  ao  eTont.  lold^ia'SJiaoadl't  lllilsire 
dot  R/pabliqiiM  lulieonM,  which  occurred  darfOQ  ibe  war  wbm 
Floroooe  fioally  tobdoed  Pl«a,  and  redcced  It  to  a  prorlace. 
opoolag  tlaaza*  areaddreaaed  totho  oonqaorioir  CI17. 
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The  swcetett  flowers  are  ever  frail  and  rare» 

And  lore  and  freedom  blossom  but  to  wither ; 

And  good  and  ill  like  vines  entan|;led  are. 

So  that  their  grapes  may  oft  be  pluck'd  together ; — 

Divide  the  vintage  ere  thou  drink,  then  make 

Thy  heart  rejoice  for  dead  Maxenghrs  sake. 

No  record  of  his  crime  remains  in  story. 
Rat  if  the  morning  bright  as  evening  shone^ 
It  was  some  high  and  holy  deed,  by  glory 
Pursued  into  forgetfulneis,  which  won 
From  the  blind  crowd  be  made  secure  and  free 
The  patriot's  meed,  toil,  death,  and  infamy. 

For  when  by  sound  of  trumpet  was  declared 
A  price  upon  his  life,  and  there  was  set 
A  penalty  of  blood  on  all  who  shared 
So  much  of  water  with  him  as  might  wet 
His  lips,  which  speech  divided  not— he  went 
Alone,  as  you  may  guess,  to  banishmenC 

Amid  the  monntains,  like  a  hunted  beast, 
lie  hid  himself,  and  hunger,  cold,  and  toil, 
Month  after  month  endured  ;  it  was  a  feast 
Whene'er  he  found  those  globes  of  deep  red  gold 
Which  in  the  woods  ehe  strawberry-tree  doth  bear, 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere. 

And  in  the  roofless  huts  of  vast  morasses. 
Deserted  by  the  fevei^stricken  aerf, 
All  overgrown  with  reeds  and  1^  rank  grasses, 
And  hillocks  heap'd  of  moss-inwoven  turf. 
And  where  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made. 
Rooted  in  stones,  a  broad  and  pointed  shade. 

He  housed  himself.    There  is  a  point  of  strand 
Near  Vada's  tower  and  town  ;  and  on  one  side 
The  treacherous  marsh  divides  it  from  the  land, 
Shadow'd  by  pine  and  ilex  forests  wide, 
And  on  the  other  creepn  eternally. 
Through  muddy  weeds,  the  shallow,  sullen  sea. 
Naples,  1818. 

THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

A  wooDMAK  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune 
(I  think  such  hearts  yet  never  came  to  good) 
Haled  to  hear,  under  the  stars  oc  moon^ 

One  nightingale  in  an  interfluons  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody ; — 
And  as  a  vale  is  waler'd  by  a  flood. 

Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darknev— as  a  tuberose 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  widi  scents  which  lie 

Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  rose. 

The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 

In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail, 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silcntness ; 
The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 

Heaid  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abys.\ 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  plnneU;  the  dull  c:ir 
Of  the  night-cradled  eartli;  the  loneliness 


Of  the  circamfloons  waters, — 
And  every  flower  and  beam 
And  every  wind  of  the  mute  m 


every  sphere 
cloud  and 


And  every  beast  sireCch'd  in  its  nsffed  cave. 
And  every  bird  luU'd  on  its  mossy  boogb. 
And  every  silver  moth  freth  from  the  grave. 

Which  is  its  cradle — ever  frona.  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  loo  fair,  too  fiar» 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  flow 

Of  one  serene  snd  unapproached  slsr» 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light. 
Unconscious,  as  some  Ituman  lovers  afc^ 

Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  height 

The  henven  where  it  would  perish ! — and  every  fitra 

That  worshipp'd  in  the  temple  of  the  night 

Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  charm 

Girt  as  with  an  interminable  sone. 

Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  wa«  a  slona 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivion 
Out  of  their  dreams;  harmony  became  love 
In  every  soul  but  one — 


L 


And  so  this  man  retnm'd  with  axe  and  saw 
At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treen, 
The  soul  of  whom  by  nature's  gentfe  law 

Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever  green 
The  pavement  and  the  roof  of  the  wild  copse. 
Chequering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  sesene 

With  jagged  leaves,  and  from  the  forest  tops 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep<— or  weeping  oft 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  water-drops 

Into  their  mother's  bosom,  sweet  and  soft. 
Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bitterness;— 
Around  the  cradles  of  the  birds  aloft 

They  spread  themselves  into  the  loveliness 
Of  fan-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  flowers 
Hang  like  moist  clouds : — or,  where  high  branches  kisL 

Make  a  green  space  among  the  silent  bovrers, 
Like  a  vast  fane  in  a  metropolis. 
Surrounded  by  the  columns  and  the  towers 

All  overwrought  with  branch-like  tracerio» 
In  which  there  is  religion — and  the  mute 
Persuasion  of  un kindled  melodies. 

Odours  and  gleams  and  murmurs,  which  the  lui* 

Of  the  blind  pilot-spirit  of  the  bbst 

Stirs  as  it  sails,  now  grave  and  now  acute. 

Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves  ere  it  has  past 

To  such  brief  unison  as  on  the  brain 

One  tone,  which  never  can  recur,  has  cast. 

One  accent  never  to  return  again. 
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TO  THE  MOON. 


A|K  thou  pale  for  wearinen 
f  cmn\ 


Of  clffhbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth. 
Wandering  companionleM 

Among  the  Man  that  have  a  diffomt  birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyleM  eye 
rhat  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy? 

SONG  FOR  TASSO. 

I  LoviD— alas !  our  life  is  love; 

But  when  we  eease  to  breathe  and  move 

I  do  suppose  love  ceases  too. 

I  thought,  but  not  as  now  I  do. 

Keen  thoughts  and  bright  of  linked  lore, 

Of  all  that  men  had  tliought  before, 

And  all  tlial  nature  shows,  and  more. 

And  still  I  love  and  still  f  think. 
But  strangely,  for  my  heart  can  drink 
The  dregs  of  such  despair,  and  live, 
And  love ;  [  ] 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  fisst, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past, 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last. 


Sometimes  f  see  before  me  flee 

A  silver  spirit's  form,  like  thee, 

O  Leonora,  and  I  ait 

[  ]  still  watching  ic. 

Till  by  the  grated  casement's  ledga 

It  fodes,  with  such  a  sigh,  as  sedge 

Breathes  o'er  the  breeiy  streamlet's  edge. 


EPITAPH. 

TiBSi  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  imdivided. 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  have  glided 
Under  the  grave;  let  not  their  bones  be  parted. 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted. 


THE  WANING  MOON. 

And  like  a  dying  laBy,  lean  and  pale. 
Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  in  agauxy  veil. 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain. 
The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  earth, 
A  white  and  shapele»  mata^ 


THE  END. 
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Mnmiv  of  Jolitt  lK^at0 


The  thort  career  of  John  Kkats  was  marked  by 
the  development  of  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
exhibited  in  one  at  so  immatored  an  age.  He  had 
but  just  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  when 
he  was  snatched  away  linom  the  world,  and  an  end 
put  for  ever  to  a  genius  of  a  lofty  and  novel  or- 
der. Certain  party  critics,  who  made  it  their  ob- 
ject to  lacerate  the  feeliogs,  and  endeavour  to  put 
down  by  vituperation  and  misplaced  ridicule 
every  effort  which  emanated  not  from  their  own 
servile  dependents  or  followers,  furiously  attacked 
the  writings  of  Keats  on  their  appearance.  Their 
promise  of  greater  excellence  was  unquestion- 
able, their  beauties  were  obvious,— but  so  also 
were  defects,  which  might  easily  be  made  avail- 
able for  an  attack  upon  the  author  ;  and  which 
certain  writers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  instantly 
seized  upon  to  gratify  party  malice, — not  against 
the  author  so  much  as  against  his  friends.  The 
unmerited  abuse  poured  upon  Keats  by  this  pe- 
riodical work  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  bis 
end,  which  was  slowly  approaching  when  the  cri- 
ticism before-mentioned  appeared. 

This  original  and  singular  example  of  poetical 
genius  was  of  humble  descent,  and  was  bom  in 
Moorfields,  London,  October  29, 1796,  at  a  livery- 
stables  which  hod  belonged  to  his  grandfiither. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  Enfield,  under 
a  Mr  Clarke,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  Ham- 
mond, a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  The  son  of  his 
schoolmaster  Clarke  encouraged  the  first  germs 
of  the  poetical  faculty  which  he  early  observed  in 
the  young  poet,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  is  reported  to  have  bean  the  means 
of  his  introduction  to  the  public.  Keats  was  an 
individual  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  so  that  he 
would  betray  emotion  even  to  tears  on  hearing  a 
noble  action  recited,  or  at  the  mention  of  a 
glowing  thought  or  one  of  deep  pathos :  yet  both 
his  moral  and  personal  courage  were  above  all 
suspidon.  His  health  was  always  deKcate^  for 
he  had  beeu  a  seven  months'  child;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  symptoms  of  premature  decay,  or 
rather  of  fragile  vitality,  were  long  indicatea  by 
his  organization,  before  consumption  decidedly 
displayed  itself. 

The  juvenile  productions  of  Keats  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  the  author  being  at  that  time  in 
his  twenty-first  year.     His  fovourite  sojourn  ap- 


pears to  have  been  Hampstead,  the  localities  of 
which  village  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  ab- 
stractions, and  the  prompters  of  many  of  his  best 
poetical  productions :  most  of  his  personal  friends, 
too,  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  first  pulH 
lished  volume,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
not  above  mediocrity,  contiined  passages  and 
lines  of  rare  beauty.  His  political  sentimeuts  dif- 
fering from  those  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  being 
manly  and  independent,  were  sins  never  to  be 
forgiven;  and  as  in  that  party  work  literary  judg- 
ment was  always  dealt  out  according  to  political 
congeniality  of  feeling,  with  the  known  servility 
of  its  writers,  an  author  like  Keats  had  no  chance 
of  being  judged  fairly.  He  was  friendless  and 
unknown,  and  coold  not  even  attract  notice  to  a 
just  complaint  if  he  appealed  to  the  public,  from 
'his  bping  yet  obscnre  as  an  author.  This  Gifford, 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  well  knew,  and  pour- 
ed his  malignity  upon  his  unoffending  victim  in 
proportion  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of 
power  in  the  object  of  his  attack  to  resist  it.  A 
scion  of  nobility  might  ^ve  scribbled  nonsense 
and  been  certain  of  applause ;  but  a  singular  ge- 
nius springing  up  by  its  own  Vitality  in  an  ob- 
scure corner,  was  by  all  means  to  be  crushed. — 
Gifford  had  been  a  cobbler,  and  the  son  of  the 
livery-stable-keeper  was  not  worthy  of  his  criti- 
cal toleration !  Thus  it  always  is  with  those 
narrow-minded  persons  who  rise  by  the  force  of 
accident  from  vulgar  obscurity  :  they  cannot  to- 
lerate a  brother,  much  less  superior  power  or 
genius  in  that  brother.  On  the  publication  of 
Keats's  next  work,  «Endymion,»  Gifford  attacked 
it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  which  his  pen  was 
capable,  and  did  not  hesitate,  before  I>e  saw  the 
work,  to  announce  his  intention  of  doing  so  to 
the  publisher.  Keats  had  endeavoured,  as  mnch 
as  was  consistent  with  independent  feeling,  to 
conciliate  the  critics  at  large,  as  may  be  observed 
in  his  prefoce  to  that  poem.  He  merited  to  be 
treated  with  indulgence,  not  wounded  by  the  en- 
venomed shafts  of  political  animosity  for  literary 
errors.  His  book  abounded  in  passages  of  trua 
poetry,  which  were  of  course  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cowardice  or 
the  cruelty  of  the  attack  upon  it,  most  deser\-e 
execration.  Of  great  sensitiveness,  as  already 
observed,  and  bis  frame  already  touched  by  u 
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mortal  distemper,  he  felt  hU  hopes  withered,  and 
his  attempts  to  obtain  honoarable  public  notice 
in  his  own  scantily  allotted  days  frustrated.  He 
was  never  to  see  his  honourable  fame :  this  prey- 
ed upon  his  spirit  and  hastened  his  end,  as  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  third  and  last  of  his 
works  was  the  little  volame  (^his  best  work )  con- 
taining •  I^mia,«  «  Isabella,*  -The  Eve  of  St  Ag- 
nes,* and  «  Hyperion.* — That  he  was  not  a  fin- 
ished writer,  must  be  conced  ed  ;  that,  like  Rcer- 
ner  in  Germany,  he  gave  rich  promise  rather  than 
matured  fruit,  may  be  granted;  but  they  must  in- 
deed be  ill  judges  of  genius  who  are  not  ddighted 
with  what  he  left,  and  do  not  see  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  might  have  worn  a  wreath  of  renown 
which  time  would  not  easily  have  withered.  His 
was  indeed  an  «  untoward  fate,*  as  Byron  ob- 
serves of  him  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  «  Don 
Juan.* 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Keats  had 
felt  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  him  was 
mortal, — that  the  agents  of  decay  wera  at  work 
upon  a  body  too  imperfectly  organized,  or  too 
feebly  constructed  to  sustain  long  the  fire  of  ex- 
istence. He  had  neglected  his  own  health  to  at- 
tend a  brother  on  his  death-bed,  when  it  wonld 
have  been  far  more  prudent  that  he  had  recol- 
lected it  was  necessary  he  should  take  care  of 
himself.  Under  the  bereavement  of  this  brother 
he  was  combating  his  keen  feelings,  when  the 
Zoilus  of  the  Quarterly  so  ferociously  attacked 
him.  The  excitement  of  spirit  was  too  much  for 
his  frame  to  sustain  ;  and  a  blow  from  another 
quarter,  coming  about  the  same  time,  shook  him 
so  much,  th:it  he  told  a  friend  with  tears  «  his 
heart  was  breaking.*  —  He  was  now  persuaded  to 
try  the  climate  of  Italy,  the  refuge  of  those  Who 
have  no  more  to  hope  for  in  their  own ;  but 
which  is  commonly  delayed  until  the  removal 
only  leads  the  traveller  to  the  tomb.  Thither  he 
went  to  die.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Severn, 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent,  well  known  since 
in  Rome.  Mr  Severn  was  a  valuable  and  attached 
firiend  of  the  poet ;  and  they  went  first  to  Naples, 
and  thence  journeyed  to  Rome, — where  Reats 
closed  his  e^es  on  the  world  on  the  a.^th  of  Feb- 
ruary, i8ai.  He  wished  anlently  for  death  be- 
fore it  came.  The  springs  of  vitality  were  left 
nearly  dry  long  before  ;  his  lingering  as  he  did 
astonished  his  medical  attendants.  His  suffer- 
ings were  great,  Imthewas  all  resignation.  He 
iakl»  not  long  before  he  died,  that  he  «  felt  the 
.4k>wers  growing  over  him.* 

On  the  examination  of  his  body,  jwst  mortem, 
by  his  physicians,  they  found  that  life  rarely  so 
long  tenanted  a  body  shattered  as  his  was:  his 
lungs  were  well-nigh  annihilated. — His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Protestants 


•t  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  pymntd  of  Caias  Ges- ' 
tins,    near  the  Porta  San   Paolo,  where  a  wkite 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  feUowing  imoif- 
tion,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  io  bttsso  rrUaro,  ka 
beeo  ereeted  to  his  memory : — 

This  Grave 
contains  all  that  was  monal 

of  a 
YOUNG  ENGLISH  POET, 
who, 
on  his  death-bed, 
in  the  bittemcu  of  his  heart 
at  the  malicious  p<twer  of  his 
desired 
diose  words  to  be  enf^ved  on  his 

HKSK  LIES  OMB 
WHOSK  MAMS  WAS  WEIT  ISI  WATSE. 

Fab.  a4ch,  i8ai. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  yonng  poet  ivSatd 
his  character.  Sensibility  was  predominant,  kc 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  power.  His  featim 
were  well-defined,  and  delicately  susceptible  sf 
every  impression.  His  eyes  were  large  anddui 
but  his  cheeks  were  sunk,  and  bis  face  palewks 
he  was  tranquil.  His  hair  waa  of  a  brown  colov, 
and  curled  naturally.  His  head  was  small,  uA 
set  upon  broad  high  shonlders,  and  a  body  <lii- 
proportiouately  large  to  his  lower  limbs,  wbid, 
however,  were  well-made.  His  stature  was  km; 
and  his  hands,  says  a  friend  (Mr  L.  Hunt),  ««* 
faded,  having  prominent  veins — which  he  wooU 
look  upon,  and  pronounce  to  belong  to  one  vks 
had  seen  fifty  years.  His  temper  was  of  the  get- 
tlest  description,  and  he  felt  deeply  all  fivoiin 
conferred  upon  him  :  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  tboK 
marked  and  rare  characters  which  geniui  stsmpi 
from  their  birth  in  her  own  mould;  and  who(( 
early  consignment  to  the  tomh  has,  ic  is  nott 
probable,  deprived  the  world  of  works  cakabiv' 
to  delight,  if  not  to  astonish  mankind  —  of  pn»> 
ductions  to  which  every  congenial  spirit  and  kin! 
quality  of  the  human  heart  would  have  dom  bi^ 
mage,  and  confessed  the  power.  It  i«  to  1«  h* 
mented  that  such  promise  should  have  been  » 
prematurely  blighted. 

Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Reals  vil 
be  found  passages  which  come  home  to  evrrr  bo- 
som alive  to  each  nobler  and  kindlier  feelif^  f^ 
the  human  liearL  There  is  much  in  them  to  ht 
corrected,  much  to  be  altered  for  thebrttff; 
but  there  are  sparkling  gems  of  the  first  litftn: 
everywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  strange,  that  io 
civilized  societies  writings  should  ba  judged  d. 
not  by  their  merits,  but  by  the  faction  to  wbicfa 
their  author  belongs,  though  their  prodoctiaat 
may  be  solely  confined  to  subjects  the  most  ff* 
mote  from  controversy.  In  Kugland,  a  party-ow 
must  yield  up  every  thing  to  the  optnioos  'O^ 
dogmatism  of  his  caste.     He  most  nject  tntk&. 
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pervert  reason,  misrepresent  all  things  coining 
from  an  opponent  of  another  creed  in  religion  or 
politics.  Such  a  state  of  virulent  and  lamentable 
narrow-mindedness,  is  the  most  certain  that  can 
exist  fur  blighting  the  tender  blossoms  of  genios, 
and  blasting  the  innocent  and  virtuous  hopes  of 
the  young  aspirant  after  honest  fame.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  young  and  ardent  mind  avow 
principles  hostile  to  those  who  set  up  for  its  ene- 
mies—if he  be  but  the  friend  of  a  friend  openly 
opposed  to  them,  it  b  enough ;  and  the  worst  is, 
that  the  hostility  displayed  is  neither  limited  by 
truth  andlcandour,  sound  principles  of  criticism, 
humanity,  or  honourable  feeling :  it  fights  with 
all  weapons,  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light,  by  craft, 
or  in  any  mode  to  obtain  its  bitter  objects.  The 
critics  who  hastened  the  end  of  Keats,  had  his 
works  been  set  before  them  as  being  those  of  an 
unknown  writer,  would  have  acknowledged  their 


talent,  and  applauded  where  it  was  due,  for  thetr 
attacks  upon  him  were  not  made  from  lack  of 
judgment,  but  from  wilful  hostility.  One  knows 
not  bow  to  characterise  such  demoniacal  insin- 
cerity. Keats  belonged  to  a  school  of  politics 
which  they  from  their  ambush  anathematized : — 
hence,  and  hence  alone,  their  malice  towards 
him. 

Keats  was,  as  a  poet,  like  a  rich  fruit-tree  which 
the  gardener  has  not  pruned  of  its  luxuriance  : 
time,  had  it  been  allotted  him  by  Heaven,  would 
have  seen  it  as  trim  and  rich  as  any  brother  of 
the  garden.  It  is  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by 
the  readers  of  his  works,  that  he  lingered  no 
longer  among  living  men,  to  bring  to  perfection 
what  he  meditated,  to  contribute  to  British  lite- 
rature a  greater  name,  and  to  delight  the  lovers 
of  true  poetry  with  the  rich  melody  of  his  musi- 
cally embodied  thoughts. 
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A  POETIC  ROMANCE. 
Mrmtvib^  to  Ht  Mtmntyt  of  CiiottuiB  Cbattrrtra. 


n«  ttrtldiad  oMtre  of  aa  AaUc|««  Sosf . 


PREFACE. 


Knowing  witliio  mvAcIf  the  manner  in  which  this  Poem 
ha»  been  produced,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  I  make  it  pubiic 

What  manner  I  mean,  wall  be  quite  clear  to  the 
reader,  who  must  soon  perceive  great  inexperience, 
immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting  a  fevernh  attempt, 
rather  tlinn  a  deed  accomplished.  The  two  Ant  books, 
and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not  of  such 
completion  as  to  warrant  llieir  passing  the  press;  nor 
should  they  if  I  thought  a  year's  castigation  would  do 
them  any  (jood  ;— it  will  not :  tlie  foondatioos  are  too 
sandy.  It  is  just  that  this  youngster  should  die  away: 
a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  1  had  not  some  hope  that  while 
it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for 
verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuoudy,  and  may 
deserve  a  punishment:  but  no  feeling  man  will  be  for- 
ward to  inflict  it:  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  in 
a  great  object.  This  is  not  written  with  the  least  atom 
of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of  courae,  but  from  the 
desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men  who  are  competent  to 
look,  and  who  do  look  with  a  zealous  eye,  to  the  honour 
of  English  literature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature 
imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy,*  bat  there  is  a  space 
of  life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the 
character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  am- 
bition thick-sighted:  ihence  proceeds mawkishDess, and 
all  the  thousand  bitters  which  those  men  I  speak  of 
must  necessarily  taste  in  going  over  the  following 
pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the  beau- 
tiful mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  brightnets' 
for  I  wish  to  try  once  more,  before  I  bid  it  farewell. 

Teion  MOUTH,  ^/m/  10.  1818. 


ENDYMION. 


ROOK  1. 

A  tkino  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  th'  inhuman  dearth 

Oif  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o>r-darken*d  ways 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 

From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  dear  rills 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  bloonu : 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

We  have  inuigin'd  for  the  mighty  dead; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 

Pboring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  easencea 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fost. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast, 
They  alway  must  be  witli  us,  or  we  die. 
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Therefore,  't  is  with  full  happineM  thai  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion. 
The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  mc  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys:  so  I  will  begin 
Sow  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din ; 
Now  while  the  early  buddera  are  just  new, 
And  run  in  mases  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.    And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I  '11  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours. 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowers. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimm'd  and  whit<*, 
Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes^f  clover  and  sweet  pcas» 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary. 
See  it  half  Boish'd :  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  about  mc  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dress 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  tliat  I  may  speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  o'erhanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  bad  gloomy  shades,  sequesler'd  deep. 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepherd's  keep 
A  lamb  stray'd  far  a-down  those  inmost  glens. 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content, 
Over  the  hills  at  every  night-fall  went. 
Among  the  shepherds  't  was  believed  ever. 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pass'd  unworricd 
By  any  wolf,  or  pard  with  prying  head, 
Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 
Wiiere  fed  the  herds  of  Pan :  ay,  great  his  g.iinx 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.     Paths  there  were  many. 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny, 
And  ivy  banks;  all  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  sbnting  branches :  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above. 
Edged  round  with  dark  tree  tops?  through  which  a  dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  ton 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blur. 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly ;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  phantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve. 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For 't  was  the  mom :  Apollo's  upward  6re 
Made  evety  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 


Of  brightness  so  nnsollied,  that  therein 

A  mdancholy  spirit  well  might  win 

Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  eaaence  fine 

Into  the  winds:  raia-acenied  eglantine 

Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sua; 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him :  cold  springs  bad  ma 

To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 

Man's  voice  was  y  the  mountains;  and  tbe  maw 

Of  nature's  lives  and  wonden  palaed  tenfold. 

To  feel  this  son-rise  and  its  glories  old. 

Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  the  dawn 
Were  busiest,  into  that  self^«anie  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  sped 
A  troop  of  little  cliildren  garlanded ; 
Who  gathering  round  the  altar,  aeena'd  to  pry 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday :  nor  had  they  waited  ^ 

For  many  moments,  ere  their  ears  were  sated 
With  a  ^nt  breath  of  mosic,  which  ev*n  then 
Fill'd  out  its  voice,  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave. 
To  light-hung  leaves,  in  smoothest  echoes  fareakiaf 
Through  copse-clad  valleys, — ere  their  death,  o'cftiki^ 
Tliesurgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 

And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  glimmer'd  light 
Fair  foces  and  a  rush  of  garments  while. 
Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  tliey  all  past. 
Making  directly  for  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  weak  toogne  fialter 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 
Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee : 
Rut  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
Sly  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfaring. 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing. 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  along. 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd's  song ; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  over-brimm'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings:  next,  well  «.-imm'«J. 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt  looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  hooks; 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo's  pipe. 
When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe. 
Let  his  divinity  o'eHlowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thcssaly: 
Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground. 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes:  do^e  after  these. 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly, 
Begirt  with  ministring  looks:  alway  his  eye 
Stedfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 
And  after  him  hift  sacred  vestments  swepL 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  «^se,  milk-whikr. 
Of  mingled  wine,  out.sparkling  generous  light: 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  cull : 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rill. 
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jed  head,  crowned  with  beechen  wreath, 

d  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 

nterhoar.     Then  came  auotber  crowd 

.'plierds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 

share  of  the  ditty.     After  them  appear  d, 

llow'd  by  a  multitude  that  reared 

voices  to  the  clouds,  a  ^ir  wrought  car 

-  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  roar 

reedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown : 

Hood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 

1^  the  throng.     His  youth  was  fully  blown, 

ing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown; 

for  those  simple  limes,  his  garments  wei^ 

.'ftain  king's:  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare, 

lung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

Tvy  knees  there  lay  a  boar«pear  keen. 

Ic  was  on  his  countenance;  he  seem'd, 

inmon  lookers  on,  like  one  who  dream'd    * 

en  CM  in  groves  Clysian  : 

ore  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 

iing  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

[;c  that  oftentimes  tlie  reins  would  slip 

(;li  his  forgotten  hands :  then  would  tliey  sigh, 

link  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry, 

s  piled  solemnly.-— Ah,  wcll-a-day, 

liould  our  young  Endymion  pine  away ! 

n  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged, 

silent  round  the  shrine:  each  look  was  changed 

l(ien  veneration  :  women  meek 

n'd  their  sons  to  silence;  while  each  cheek 

,'in  bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear. 

lion  too,  without  a  forest  peer, 

wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face, 
[;  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
Ut  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
liem  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 
ficr  lifting  up  his  aged  hands, 
pake  he :  «  Men  of  Latmos!  shepherd  bands! 

care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks: 
er  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
vertop  your  mountains;  whether  come 
alleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb; 
rn  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stirs 
are-belts  lightly,  and  where  prickly  furze 
ivish  gold ;  or  ye,  whose  precious  charge 

their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge, 

mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  with  sounds  forlom 

dim  echoes  of  old  Tritons  horn: 

^  and  wives !  who  day  by  day  prepare 

rip,  with  needments,  for  the  mountain  air; 

1  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 

ess  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup 

ut  choice  honey  for  a  fovourd  youth  : 

fcry  one  attend!  for  in  good  truth 

ws  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 

t  our  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 

swollen  mushrooms  7  Are  not  our  wide  plains 

cd  with  countless  fleeces  ?  Have  not  rains 

1  over  April's  lap?  No  howling  sad 

H  our  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  had 

)Ounty  from  Endymion  our  lord. 

rill  is  glad  :  die  merry  lark  has  poured 

ly  song  against  yon  breezy  sky, 

treads  v>  clear  o'er  our  solemnity,  t 


Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap'd  a  spirt 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkiadling  sacred  fire; 
Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
Witli  wine,  in  honour  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile. 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
'Neatli  smothering  parsley,  and  a  basy  light 
Spread  greyly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sacg : 

«  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness; 
Who  lovest  to  see  tlie  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds— 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrolirch, 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now. 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 
Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 

«0  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  qnitt,  turtles 
Passion  (heir  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wandercst  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms:  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossom'd  beans  and  poppied  com; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  nnbom. 
To  sing  for  thee;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  moantain  pine, 
O  forester  divine ! 

•  Thou,  to  whom  every  fown  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  rouiul  the  frothy  main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads*  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pdl  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir-cones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Bear  us,  O  satyr  king ! 

«  0  Ilearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  Winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsman  :  Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  barms: 
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Strange  minntnuit  of  nndetcribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-ewooning  over  hottow  groimda, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moorr : 
Dread  opmer  of  ftie  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge— see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  |yay  their  vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows! 

•  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :  be  still  the  leaten. 
That  spreading  in  thb  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown-'but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending. 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Pcan, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean!» 

Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose, 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels^  mossy  fine, 
Toung  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string. 
Aye,  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten — out  of  memory  : 
Fair  creatures!  whose  young  child  reus*  children  bred 
Thermopylae  its  heroes — not  yet  dead. 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  first-fruits — they  danced  to  weariness. 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  eiKl 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement. 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pilchers,  intent 
On  eillier  side;  pitying  tlie  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, — Zephyr  penitent. 
Who  now,  ere  Phoebus  mounts  the  firmament. 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain. 
Beside  the  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft. 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Caird  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelope 
Tho«e  who  would  watch.     Perhaps,  tlie  trembling  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  Niohe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe!  when  her  lovely  young 
Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caressing  tongue 
Lay  a  lost  tiling  upon  her  paly  lip, 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  mothedy  cheeks.     Aroused  from  this  sad  mood 
By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo'd. 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air. 
Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare : 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaze 
Tossing  about  on  Neptune's  restless  ways, 


Until,  from  the  borimn  •  vanlted  tHle, 

There  shot  a  golden  splendour  fatr  mnd  wide. 

Spangling  those  milUim  poatings  of  the  brine 

With  quivering  ore:  't  was  even  an  awrful  sbine 

From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo's  bow; 

A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  woe. 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  eonCeraplating, 

Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober  riag 

Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 

'Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  looks  increased 

The  silvery  setting  of  their  mortal  scar. 

There  they  discoursed  upon  the  frafple  bar 

That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  ethereal ; 

And  what  our  duties  there:  to  nightly  caff 

Vesper,  the  beauly-erett  of  sammer  weather; 

To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 

For  the  sun's  purple  couch  ;  to  emulate 

In  ministring  the  potent  rule  of  fate 

With  speed  of  fire-tail'd  exhalations; 

To  tint  her  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  who  cons 

Sweet  poesy  by  moonlight :  besides  these, 

A  world  of  other  ungoess'd  offices. 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  conrerse. 

Into  Elysium ;  vying  to  rehearse  y 

Each  one  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not  miss 

His  quick  gone  love,  amon^  fair  blossom'd  boughs, 

Where  every  zephyr-sigh  pouts,  and  endows 

Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 

Another  wisli'd,  'mid  that  eternal  spring. 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  sails, 

Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond  vales: 

Who,  suddenly,  shoutd  stoop  through  the  smooth  wisi 

And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  bind; 

And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 

His  messenger,  his  little  Mercury. 

Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 

Their  fellow  huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  champaiga 

In  times  long  past;  to  sit  with  them,  jnd  talk 

Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk; 

Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 

Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moors. 

Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  cold. 

And  shared  their  famish'd  scrips.     Thus  ail  oat-sold 

Their  fond  imaginations, — saving  him 

Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 

Endymion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 

To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  rivea 

His  fainting  recollections.     Now  indeed 

His  senses  had  swoon'd  off :  he  did  not  heed 

The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispers  low. 

Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  woe. 

Or  anxious  calls,  or  close  of  trembling  palms, 

Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalma: 

But  in  the  self-same  fixed  trance  he  kept. 

Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  stepi. 

Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man. 

Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whispers  him  so  pantingly  and  close? 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister:  of  all  those. 
His  friends,  the  dearest.     Hushing  signs  she  made. 
And  breathed  a  sister's  sorrow  to  peruade 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breathe  aw^y  the  curse: 
I  She  led  him,  like  some  midnight  spirit  nuns 
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Of  happy  chan^  in  enpliaDe  dmma^ 
AInnf;  a  paih  t»ctweea  two  little  slreaiiiMi — 
Gujniing  hit  forvliead,  with  her  roaod  dhow. 
From  low-|;rn«n  hranrhea,  and  hb  fbolMepa  clow 
Fnim  Miiiiihlint;  °^^  aiumpa  and  hillocka  unall; 
I'liiil  ihry  ramc  to  iihcre  theae  *treamleta  fail, 
With  miiif^lcil  huhhlinp*  and  a  f*entle  niah, 
luiu  a  rivrr,  clear,  hrimfiil,  and  tluali 
With  rry^ial  mocking  of  tlie  iirca  and  sky. 
A  liille  »liallnp,  floalinc  there  hard  hy, 
Poinird  it>i  IkmIi  over  the  fringed  t>ank; 
Ami  toon  it  liKhily  dipt,  and  mw,  and  sank, 
And  liipi  a|;ain,  with  the  young  rouple'a  weights- 
Peon.!  {;ui.iinf,  through  the  water  ttraigbt, 
Tom-.tnU  a  Imwrry  i»lanfl  oppoait*; 
Which  i;ainint>  pretienily,  alie  slccred  light 
Into  A  fthady,  fn>^h,  and  ripplv  core. 
Where  neAtiil  mat  an  arbour,  oTrrwove 
By  many  *  nummert  silent  fingering; 
To  whoNe  cool  boaom  slie  was  ined  to  bring 
Her  pI.iTmaic«,  i»ith  their  needle  broidery. 
And  minstrel  memories  of  time*  gone  by. 

S«  abe  wa^  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
rn«lrr  her  favourite  bowers  quiet  shade, 
(hi  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leaves, 
Drieil  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  »heaves 
Whrn  Um  ilir  Kun  hit  autumn  trrtiies  sliook, 
And  the  Linn'd  iMrvcstcrs  rich  armful*  look. 
Soon  wan  he  (piieled  to  slumbrous  rest : 
Bill,  rri*  il  cn-pi  upon  hia.  he  had  presC 
Pron Vh  hu»y  hand  against  his  lips. 
And  «iill,  a  slcf'ping,  held  lier  finger-tips 
In  lender  pressure.     And  as  a  wiMow  keeps 
A  |iaiieni  watch  over  the  stream  that  cieepa 
Win«lin|;ly  by  il,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace :  so  that  a  whispering  blad« 
iff  cr.iM,  a  wailful  (;***l,  a  bee  hustling 
Down  in  the  hlui-lielU.  or  a  wuv  light  mailing 
Among  sere  kavtrs  and  twigs,  might  all  be  beard. 

O  magic  sl«i>p!  C)  comfortable  bird, 
TImI  hroode^i  o'er  the  irouhlvd  tea  of  tlie  niiid 
Till  It  i%  husli'd  and  tm<ioih!  O  uneonfincd 
Rcsiraini!  imprisoned  hhorty!  great  key 
To  {golden  palaces  strange  mintireUy, 
FouniJint  grotetque,  new  trees  hetpaogled  caves. 
Echoing  |;rono«,  full  of  lunililing  waves 
And  nioonlichi;  aye,  lu  all  the  maiy  world 
f>f  tiWify  enchantment !~ who,  upfuri'd 
Brni'aih  thy  dfuwty  wing  a  triple  hour. 
Bill  renovau-s  and  live^* — Thus,  in  ihe  bower, 
ilnd\mion  w.i4  ralm'd  to  lif>*  .igiin. 
(opening  hi%  e%rlid«  with  a  hr.ilthirr  brain, 
lie  Mid  :   •  1  feel  ihit  thine  endearing  love 
All  ihrounh  my  hotnm  :  ihou  art  34  a  dove 
Trt'iiihling  iu  i  Inurd  eyit  ami  sleeked  wings 
AlMtut  nie;  and  tlie  p<-.irliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  iiicen«i'  from  the  fiehls  of  May. 
A«  do  ihfMc  l>ri|;litfY  dropt  that  twinkling  stray 
From  lh(»M.>  kind  eym, — the  very  honae  and  luuDt 
f>f  «i«lerly  afferlion.     Can  I  want 
Au(;hl  el«e,  aught  nearer  liraven.  tlian  such  tears? 
T*i  dry  litem  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  fears 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  ray  days 
Alone  and  sad.     No,  I  wUl  once  more  raise 


My  voice  upon  the  mouoCun4Migbls;  oace  more 
Make  my  b<Mii  parley  from  tbdr  forsbeads  boar  : 
Again  my  trooping  bounds  tbeir  tongues  shall  loU 
Around  tlic  hreallied  boar:  again  I  '11  poll 
Tlie  fair-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  cboaco  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low, 
Again  I  'II  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  liear  the  speckled  tlimshes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  slieep.     So  be  thou  clieered,  sweet! 
And,  if  ihy  Inie  is  here,  softly  iotrtnt 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  rssolved  course.* 

Ilereat  Peona,  in  tbeir  silver  soaree. 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow-drops  with  glad  etclaim, 
And  look  a  lute,  from  which  tliere  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     T  was  a  Uy 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.     Surely  some  influence  rare 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damaers  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw 
Fndymion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  iniosicaiion. 
But  soon  site  came,  with  sudden  burst,  upon 
ller  self- poiaesMOO— swung  the  lute  aside, 
I  And  earnettly  said  :  «  Brotlier,  'l  b  vain  to  hide 
Tlul  iliou  doftt  know  of  things  mysterious. 
Immortal,  starry;  such  alone  could  thus 
Wci|;h  down  thy  nature.     ILisl  iliou  sinn'd  in  aught 
Offenvve  to  ilie  heavenly  powers?  Ciughl 
A  Papliian  dove  upon  a  message  sent? 
Thy  deaihful  Ik»w  against  some  deer-herd  beuC, 
Sacred  to  Dian  ?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
ller  naked  iimlis  among  tlie  alders  green ; 
And  that,  alas!  b  death.     No,  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  perpleiing  in  thy  face!* 

Endymioa  look'd  at  her,  and  prcas'd  her  hand, 
And  s.iid,  «  Art  iliou  so  pale,  who  wast  so  bland 
And  merry  in  our  meadows?  How  is  ihb? 
Tell  me  thine  ailment .  tell  me  all  amiss! — 
Ah !  lliou  hati  been  unhappy  at  ilie  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.     What  indc«Nl  more  strange? 
Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise? 
Ainhilion  b  no  sluggard  :  'l  b  no  priie. 
Thai  toilinj;  yearn  would  put  within  my  grasp. 
That  I  have  si|;h*d  for  :  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  man  e'er  panie«l  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  ftet  my  iR'avirr  (jrief  alH>ve 
Tlietc  ihinc^  which  happen.     Rigliily  have  they  done: 
I,  who  Mill  kiw  the  Itoriionlal  tun 
Heave  hit  bniad  thoulder  o'er  the  edge  of  the  world, 
Oui-facing  Lucifer,  and  iIk-u  had  liurl'd 
My  ftpear  aloft,  a*  signal  for  the  chace — 
I,  who.  for  very  sp<M'l  of  heart,  woulil  race 
With  my  own  tieed  from  Araby ;  pluck  down 
A  viiliun*  from  his  towcry  perching;  frown 
A  li<m  into  growling,  loth  retire — 
To  l(Me,  at  once,  all  my  ioil<hreeiling  fire. 
And  dink  lliiit  low  '  but  I  will  ease  my  breast 
Of  «errei  grief,  here  in  this  bower\-  nest. 

•  Thit  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky. 
Till  It  begiiu  to  |»rogreas  silverly 
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Arouod  the  western  border  of  the  wood. 

Whence,  from  a  certain  spot,  its  winding  flood 

Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  creeceut  moon  : 

And  in  that  nook,  the  Tery  pride  of  June, 

Had  1  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  e¥ea; 

The  rather  for  the  sun  unwilling  leaves 

So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power, 

And  1  could  witness  his  most  kingly  hour, 

When  he  doth  lighten  up  the  golden  reins, 

And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plains 

His  snorting  four.     Now  when  his  chariot  last 

lis  beams  against  the  iodiac-4ion  cast. 

There  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 

Of  aicred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red  : 

At  which  I  wondered  greatly,  knowing  well 

That  but  one  night  had  wrought  this  flowery  spell; 

And,  sitting  down  close  by,  began  to  muse 

What  it  might  mean.     Perhaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 

In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook; 

Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook 

Her  ebon  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth. 

Had  dipt  bis  rod  in  it :  such  garland  wealth 

Came  not  by  common  growth.     Thus  on  I  thought, 

Until  my  head  was  diuy  and  distraught 

Sloreovcr,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 

A  breeze,  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul ; 

And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 

Of  colours,  wings,  and  burets  of  spangly  light; 

The  which  became  more  strange,  and  strange,  and  dim, 

And  then  were  gulfd  in  a  tumultuous  swim  : 

And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 

The  enchantment  that  afterwards  befell 

Yet  it  was  but  a  dream  :  yet  such  a  dream 

That  never  tongue,  although  it  o%'cTtecm 

With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring. 

Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 

All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 

Walchinp  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  5»ay 

Among  tlie  stare  in  virgin  splendour  poun  ; 

And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doore 

Of  heaven  appear'd  to  open  for  my  flight, 

I  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 

From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward  glance: 

So  kept  me  stedfast  in  that  airy  trance, 

Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 

When,  presently,  the  stare  began  to  glide, 

And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view: 

At  which  I  sigh'd  thai  I  could  not  pureue, 

And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge; 

And  lo!  from  opening  clouds,  1  saw  emerge 

The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 

A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet;  she  did  soar 

So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 

Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did  roll 

Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 

At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapoury  tent — 

Whereat,  methought,  the  lidless-eyed  train 

Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 

To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  raised 

My  si{;ht  right  upward:  but  it  was  quite  dazed 

By  a  bright  something,  sailinf;  down  apace, 

Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face: 

Again  I  look'd,  and,  O  ye  deities, 

Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies! 

Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness  t 

Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetness? 


Speak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  whera^  O  wfaie 

Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hairl 

Not  oat-sheavra  drooping  in  the  weaiem  ina; 

Not— thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister !  let  me  Auu 

Such  fbUyiog  before  thee — yet  she  had. 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad; 

And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided. 

Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 

Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  kmr; 

The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  hov. 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 

Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  foiolest  si^ 

That,  when  I  think  thereoo,  my  spirit  cliafS 

And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  slings 

Of  human  neighbourhood  envenom  all. 

Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  ? 

To  what  high  fane  7 — Ah !  see  her  horering  fiesl, 

More  bluely  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  whitdy  s«cet 

Than  those  of  sea-born  Veuus,  when  she  rose 

From  out  her  cradle  shell.     Tlie  wind  oni-bioas 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion ; 

'T  is  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  millioa 

Of  litde  eyes,  as  though  tliou  wert  to  died. 

Over  the  darkest,  lushest  hlue-beH  bed. 

Handfuls  of  daisies.* — •  Endymioo,  how  tma^l 

Dream  within  dream!* — •  She  took  an  airy  ra^pe. 

And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  v^ry  maid. 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  afld  afraid, 

And  press'd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah  !  't  was  loo 

Methought  I  fisinted  at  the  charmed  loach. 

Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 

Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  water 

Cuq;ling  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 

I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 

Where  (tilling  stare  dart  their  artillery  forth. 

And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buffeting  north 

That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-stone; — 

Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone. 

Rut  lapp'd  and  lull'd  along  the  dangerous  sky. 

Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  joumeriog  ht(^. 

And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  swoop'd; 

Such  as  ay  muster  where  grey  time  has  scoop'd 

Hu(;e  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain*s  side: 

There  hollow  sounds  arouse<l  me,  and  I  sigh'd 

To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliss — 

I  was  distracted;  madly  did  I  kiss 

The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  give 

!^ly  eyes  at  once  lo  death  :  but  *t  was  to  live. 

To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold  fount 

Of  kind  and  passionate  looks;  lo  count,  and  coast 

The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  seem'd 

A  second  self,  that  each  might  he  reiicem'd 

And  plunder'd  of  its  load  of  blessedness. 

All,  desperate  mortal!  I  ev'n  dared  to  praa 

Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowntxi  lip. 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  warmer  air :  a  moment  more. 

Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers.     There  was  siore 

Of  newest  joys  upon  thai  alp.  Somelinocs 

A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 

Loitcr'd  around  us;  then  of  honey  cells. 

Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells; 

And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest. 

An  arch  face  peep'd, — an  Oread  as  I  guess'd. 

•  Why  did  I  dream  that  sleep  o*er-power*d  me 
In  midst  of  all  this  heaven?  Why  not  see. 
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f,  the  shadows  of  hw  pioiont  dark, 

arc  them  from  me?  But  no,  like  a  spark 

'.ceds  must  die,  although  its  little  beam 

ts  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 

I  to  nothing— into  stupid  sleep. 

)  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 

ful  moving  caught  my  waking  ears, 

p  I  started :  Ah !  my  siglis,  my  tears, 

.'Dched  hands ; — for  lo !  the  poppies  bung 

abbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel  sung 

iry  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 

liiddcn  herald  Hesperus  sway, 

leaden  looks  :  the  lolitary  breeze 

r'd,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  teaze 

Arayward  melancholy;  and  I  thought, 

mc,  Peona !  that  sometimes  it  brought 

fare-thee-wells,  and  sigh-shrilled  adieus! — 

1  wander'd— all  the  pleasant  hues 

iven  and  earth  had  foded  :  deepest  shades 

deepest  dungeons;  l>eaths  and  sunny  glades 

full  of  pestilent  light;  our  taintless  rills 

1  sooty,  and  o'er-spread  with  upturned  gills 

n{^  fiKJi ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 

liiFnl  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  out-grown 

piked  aloe.     If  an  innocent  bird 

my  heedlcfts  footsteps  stirred,  and  stirr'd 
f  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 
iiiscd  demon,  missioned  to  knit 
il  with  under  darkness;  to  entice 
iinl>lings  down  some  monstrous  precipice : 
'ore  I  eager  follow'd,  and  did  curse 
.vippointment.    Time,  that  aged  nurse, 
i  mc  to  patience.     Now,  thank  gentle  heaven ! 
tilings,  with  all  tlicir  cogofortings,  are  given 

down-suuken  hours,  and  with  tliee, 
sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 
ir^-  life.* 

Thus  ended  he,  and  both 
ent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
iwcr ;  feeling  well  that  breatlied  words 
1  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
it  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
sithoppere  against  the  sun.  She  weeps, 
-onders;  struggles  u>  devise  some  blame; 
1  on  such  a  look  as  would  say,  6hamg 
i  poor  xufakness!  but,  for  all  her  Strife, 
tuld  as  soon  have  crusli'd  away  the  life 
a  Kick  dove.  At  length,  to  break  the  pause, 
id  with  trembling  chance  :  •  Is  this  the  cause? 
II?  Yet  it  is  sirange,  and  sad,  alasl 
me  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
ike  a  sojourning  dcmi-god,  and  leave 

I  me  upon  the  harp-string,  should  achieve 
'her  bard  than  simple  maidenhood, 

ig  alone,  and  fearfully, — how  tlie  blood 
is  young  check ;  and  how  he  used  to  stray 
ew  not  where;  and  how  he  would  say,  nay^ 
said  't  was  love :  and  yet 't  was  love ; 
could  it  be  but  love?  How  a  ring-dove 

II  a  spri{;  of  yew-tree  in  his  path; 

inw  he  died  :  and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe, 
jiille  heart,  as  northern  blasts  do  roses; 
lien  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  doses 
fiighs,  and  an  alas ! — Endymion ! 
tier  in  the  trumpet's  mouth, — anon 


Among  the  winds  at  large— that  all  may  hearken ! 

Although,  before  the  crystal  heavens  darken, 

I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lakes 

Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 

The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold  sands. 

Islands,  and  creeks,  and  amber-Anetted  strands 

With  horses  prancing  o'er  then,  palaces 

And  towers  of  amethyst, — would  I  so  tease 

Sly  pleasant  days,  because  I  could  not  mount 

Into  those  regions?  The  Morphean  fount 

Of  that  fine  ^ment  that  visions,  dreams, 

And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of,  streams 

Into  its  airy  channels  with  so  subtle, 

So  thin  a  breathing,  not  the  spider's  shuttle. 

Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 

Of  a  swallow's  nest-door,  could  delay  a  trace, 

A  tinting  of  its  quality :  how  light 

Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  they're  mors  slight 

Than  the  mere  nothing  that  engenders  them! 

Then  wherefore  sully  the  entrusted  g«n 

Of  high  and  noble  life  with  tbougliu  so  sick? 

Why  pierce  high-fronted  honour  to  the  quick 

For  nothing  but  a  dream  7 •   Uereal  the  youth 

Look'd  up :  a  conQicling  of  shame  and  ruth 

Was  in  his  plaited  brow :  yet,  his  eyelids 

Widen'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 

A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  Cans 

Of  careless  butterflies  :  amid  his  pains 

He  scem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew, 

Full  palatable;  and  a  colour  grew 

Upon  his  cheek,  while  tlius  he  lifeful  spake. 

«  Peona !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  tliirst  for  tlie  world's  praises :  nothing  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  unlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  my  voyage  prepared — 
Though  now  't  is  Utter'd;  leaving  my  bark  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting:  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope, 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness?  In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space.  Behold 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven !  Fold 
A  rose  leaf  round  thy  finger^s  tapemess, 
And  soothe  thy  lips :  hist!  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  winds. 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs: 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  encloudcd  tombs; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophecyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was; 
And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept. 
Feel  we  these  things !—- that  moment  k'lve  we  slept 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.     But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
.More  self-destroying,  leading,  by  degrees. 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendsliip,  and  sits  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
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Ail  its  more  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 

U  friendship,  whence  there  erer  issues  forth 

A  steady  splendour;  but  at  the  tip-top, 

There  hangs  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drsp 

Of  light,  and  that  is  love :  its  influence 

Thrown  in  our  eyas,  genders  a  novel  sense, 

At  which  we  start  and  fret;  till  in  the  end, 

Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  blend, 

Mingle,  and  so  be<!ome  a  part  of  it, — 

Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  interknit 

So  wingedly :  when  we  combine  therewith. 

Life's  self  is  nourlsh'd  by  its  proper  pidi, 

And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 

Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  unsating  food, 

That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  fon 

And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 

All  chaff  of  custom,  wipe  away  all  slime 

Left  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentiy. 

Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die. 

Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  elysium. 

And,  truly,  I  would  rather  he  struck  dumb, 

Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listlessness : 

For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly; 

As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high. 

And  cloistered  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves — 

She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 

How  tiptoe  Night  holds  hack  her  dark-^rey  hood. 

Just  so  may  love,  although 't  is  understood 

The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath. 

Produce  more  than  our  searching  witncsseth: 

What  I  know  not :  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  iliat  green  fruit  wouldswell 

To  melting  pulp,  that  fifth  would  have  bright  mail. 

The  cartli  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 

The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones. 

The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 

Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet, 

If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet? 


•  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal;  to  shake 
Amhition  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content;  what  ntercst  whim. 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavour  after  fame. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  stedfast  aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  immortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder  d;  for  these  things  are  true. 
And  never  can  be  born  of  atomics 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain-flies, 
Leaving  us  fancy-sick.     No,  no,  1  'm  sure. 
My  restless  spirit  never  couKI  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Hits  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  pass'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet  Peona! 
Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
WMiich  we  should  see  but  for  these  darkening  boughs, 
Lie«  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart. 
And  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  oulraught. 


And  spreadad  tail,  a  vulcare  could  not  ^ide 

Past  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every  side. 

Some  mouMer'd  steps  lead  into  ihb  cool  ceil. 

Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  weU, 

Whose  patient  level  peepe  its  crystal  eye 

Right  upward,  tliroogh  the  bushes,  to  the  iky. 

Oft  have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their  staUu  Kf 

Like  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 

Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  pin : 

'T  was  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and  ilin 

In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my  ses^ 

When  all  above  was  him  with  mid-day  beat 

And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  is  head. 

1  'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed ; 

So  reaching  back  to  boyhood  :  make  me  ships 

Of  moulted  feathers,  touchwood,  alder  chips. 

With  leaves  stuck  in  then} ;  and  the  NepCnoe  be 

Of  tlieir  petty  ocean.  Oftener,  heavily. 

When  love- lorn  hours  had  left  n«e  las  a  child, 

1  sat  contemplating  the  figures  wild 

Of  o'er-head  clouds  melting  the  mirror  throa|k 

Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch'd,  by  6ew 

A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver : 

So  plainly  character'd,  no  breese  would  shiver 

The  happy  chance :  so  happy,  I  was  fain 

To  follow  it  upon  the  open  plain. 

And,  therefore,  was  just  going;  when,  behold! 

A  wonder,  fair  as  any  I  have  told — 

The  same  bright  face  I  tastod  in  my  sleep. 

Smiling  in  the  clear  well.     My  Iieart  did  leap 

Through  the  cool  depth.— It  moved  as  if  to  flee* 

I  started  up,  when  lo!  refreshfutly. 

There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous  sbowcn, 

Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  and  iiovcA 

Wrapping  all  objects  from  my  smotlier'd  s^bi. 

Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight. 

Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  bliss 

Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyss 

Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  again. 

Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant;  hut  pain 

Clings  cruelly  to  us,  like  the  gnawing  sloth 

On  the  deer's  tender  haunches  :  late,  and  loib, 

'Tis  scared  away  by  slow-reiumiog  pleasure. 

How  sickening,  Imw  dark  the  dreadful  Iciinrr 

Of  weary  days,  made  deeper  exquisite. 

By  a  fore-knowledge  of  unslumbrous  night! 

Like  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still. 

Than  when  I  wandar'd  from  tl>e  poppy  hill : 

And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  moments  crept 

Sluggishly  hy,  ere  more  contentnnent  swept 

Awuy  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  »plecn. 

Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  fair  enchantment  seen; 

Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 

When  last  the  wintry  gusts  gave  over  strife 

With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,  and  left  thcikia 

Warm  and  serene,  but  yet  with  moisten'd  eyes 

In  pity  of  the  shatter'd  infant  buds, — 

That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  stnds. 

My  hunting-cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and  smiled. 

Chatted  with  tliee,  and  many  days  eulcd 

All  torment  from  my  breast; — t  was  rven  then. 

Straying  about,  yet,  coop'd  up  in  the  den 

Of  helpless  discontent, — hurling  my  lance 

From  place  to  place,  and  following'  at  chance. 

At  last,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees  it  stOKk. 

And,  plashing  among  bedded  pebbles,  stuck 
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In  the  middle  of  a  brook, — whose  uWtr  ramble 
Down  twenty  little  faiU,  through  reeds  aad  bramble, 
Tncin(;  aloii{;,  it  brniighl  me  to  a  caTi*. 
Whence  it  ran  hri|;htly  forth,  nod  trhile  did  laTc 
Tlic  nothor  mAis  of  immkt  fttoDet  and  rork« — 
'Monc  whirh  it  (^r0led  blithe  adieiiK,  to  mock 
Itt  own  »wrrt  |;rirf  at  partinf*.     Overhead, 
llun(;  .1  lush  vrcen  of  drooping  weed*,  and  spread 
Thick,  M  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's  home. 
*  Ah  !  impinuft  morLiI,  whither  do  I  rrvim  T 
Said  I,  low  voiced  :  'Ah,  whiiher!  Tis  the  grot 
Of  PrrMcrpinc,  when  llrll,  obncure  and  hot, 
l>oth  her  resign  :  and  where  her  tender  hands 
She  d.ihhles,  on  the  cool  and  iduiry  unds: 
Or  't  is  the  cell  of  Krho,  where  she  sits, 
And  UahhIcA  thorough  silence,  till  her  wits 
Are  gone  in  tender  m.idneas,  and  anon, 
Faints  into  »lrcp,  with  many  a  dying  tone 
Of  K.tdni-i«.    O  that  she  would  take  my  n>wn« 
And  tire.iihe  iliem  sighingly  among  the  boughs. 
To  %ue  hrr  gentle  eark  for  whose  fair  liead, 
Dail>,  !  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  tlieir  bed, 
And  weave  ihcm  dyingly — send  honey-wbispers 
Round  every  leaf,  that  all  thoae  gentle  lispers 
May  si(;h  my  love  unto  her  pitying '. 

0  chiiriiahle  echo !  hear,  and  sang 
ThiA  ditty  to  her!— tell  her'— so  I  stav'd 

My  foolish  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid, 
Stood  stu|>eiietl  with  my  own  empty  folly. 
And  hliuhing  for  tlie  freaks  of  melancholy. 
Salt  tear^  were  coming,  when  I  heard  my  name 
Mofct  fondly  lipp'd,  and  then  these  accents  came  : 
'  Kndymion !  the  cava  is  secreter 
Than  the  isle  of  Delos.     Echo  bence  shall  sdr 
No  sighs  but  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cloys 
And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair.' 
At  that  oppniw'd,  I  hurried  in. — Ab!  where 
Are  those  swift  moments?  Whither  are  they  fled? 

1  'II  Mnile  no  more.  Peona ;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow,  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 
Bear  up  against  it :  to  farewell,  sad  sigh; 
And  come  instead  demurest  meilitaikm, 
To  occupy  me  wholly,  and  to  fashioa 

My  pilgrimage  for  the  world's  dusky  brink. 
No  more  will  I  count  over,  link  by  Unk, 
My  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  6nd 
A  half-forgetfulness  in  mounlahi  wintl 
MuMering  about  my  ears:  ay.  thou  shall  see. 
Dearest  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
What  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  nuke  my  days. 
There  is  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
Where'er  I  look  :  but  yet,  I  'II  say  t  b  naught— 
And  here  I  bid  it  die.     Have  not  I  caught, 
Already,  a  more  heilthy  countenance? 
Ily  this  the  sun  i»  setting ;  we  may  chance 
Meet  some  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my  car.» 

Thic  said,  he  roae,  fainl-smiling  like  a  sur 
Through  autumn  mists,  and  took  Peona's  hand  : 
They  slept  into  the  boat,  and  lanoch'd  from  land. 


BOOR  II. 

t>  so\t.RriAN  power  of  love!  O  grief:  O  balm  ! 

All  records,  snving  thine,  conic  cool,  and  calm. 

And  shadowy,  throuf;h  the  mist  of  passed  years: 

for  other*,  good  or  bad,  hatrcil  and  tears 

Have  iK'come  indolent ;  but  touching  lhinr>. 

One  ^igh  doth  echo,  one  |M>or  nob  doth  piue, 

t»ne  kiw  brings  hooe\-dcw  frnm  burietl  dayi. 

The  w«>es  «»f  Troy,  tuwen  Mnotbering  o'er  tlieir  blaxe, 

Stiff-holden  shieldx,  far-piercing  spears,  keen  blades. 

Struggling,  and  blood,  .ind  shrieks— all  dimly  fades 

Into  some  l»ackward  comer  of  the  brain; 

Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  wc  fci'l  amain 

The  cloM!  of  Troilus  and  Cres.^d  swevt. 

Hence,  pageant  hutory !  hence,  gilded  cheat! 

Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds! 

Wide  «ea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 

Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory ! 

Many  ohi  rotten-timber'd  boats  there  be 

Upou  thy  vaporous  liosom,  magnified 

To  goodly  vcsmIs;  many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden-keel'd,  is  left  unbuncli'd  and  dry. 

Rut  wherefore  this?  What  carr,  though  owl  did  fly 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast? 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

Tlie  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  ? 

Though  old  L'lysses  tortured  from  his  tlumbers 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care?— Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window-flowers,— sigliing, — weaning 

Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow, 

Doth  more  avail  than  theie :  the  salver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den, 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  deatlnilay  of  empires.     Fearfully 

Must  such  conviction  come  upon  bis  bead. 

Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread. 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  beheil, 

Tlie  path  of  love  and  poeay.     But  rest. 

In  chafing  rraikmneaa,  b  yet  more  drear 

Than  to  be  crush'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 

Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  song. 

So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me  along. 

Like  legiMi'd  soldiers. 


Brain-sick  shepberd-phnce! 
What  promise  hast  thou  faithful  guarded  since 
Tlie  day  of  s.icntice7  Or,  have  new  sorrowa 
Come  with  the  t  onstant  dawn  upon  thy  OMtrrowat 
Ala«!  't  »  his  old  grief.     For  many  days, 
Has  he  \mrrn  wandering  in  uocrrtain  ways: 
Through  wilderness,  and  wiio«ls  of  mossed  oaks; 
Oiiniing  his  woe-worn  minutf«,  by  tlic  strokes 
(tf  tlie  lone  wood-cutter;  and  listening  siill. 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  lu*h-leavcd  rill. 
Now  he  i«  Mtiing  by  a  shady  spring, 
Antl  elbowiiiTp  with  feverous  tingeri^f 
Stems  the  upbur^ting  coM :  a  wild  rose4ree 
Pavilions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  duth  see 
A  bud  which  snare«  his  fancy  •  lo  !  but  now 
.  He  plucks  it.  dips  its  stalk  in  the  water  :  bow ' 
It  swells.  It  buds,  it  flowers  beneath  hia  sight ; 
And.  in  the  middle,  there  b  softly  pigbt 
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A  0olden  butterfly ;  upon  whose  wings 

There  must  be  surely  characler'd  strange  things. 

For  with  wide  eye  he  wonders,  and  smiles  oft. 

Lightly  this  little  herald  flew  aloft, 
Follow'd  hy  glad  Eodymion's  clasped  hands  : 
Onward  it  flics.     From  languor's  sullen  bands 
His  limbs  are  loosed,  and  eager,  on  lie  hies 
Daxzled  to  trace  it  in  the  sunny  skies. 
It  seera'd  he  flew,  the  way  so  easy  was; 
And  like  a  new-bom  spirit  did  he  pass 
Throagfa  die  green  erening  quiet  in  the  ran, 
O'er  many  a  heath,  through  many  a  woodland  doo. 
Through  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  summer  time  away.     One  track  unseams 
A  wooded  deft,  and,  fisr  away,  the  blue 
Of  ocean  Mes  upon  him;  then,  anew, 
He  sinks  adown  a  solitary  glen, 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mortal  men. 
Saving,  perhaps  some  snow-light  cndenccs 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breexe 
ik>me  holy  bark  let  forth  an  anthem  sweet. 
To  rlieer  itself  to  Delphi.     Still  his  feet 
Went  swift  l>rncaih  the  mcrry-wingeil  guide. 
Until  it  rvaclied  a  splashing  ^un tain's  side 
That,  near  a  cavern's  mouth,  for  ever  ponr'd 
I'nto  the  temperate  air :  then  high  it  soar'd. 
And,  dnwnwani,  suddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if.  atliirsl  with  so  much  toil,  't  would  sip 
The  crystal  spoul-head  :  so  it  did,  with  lo«di 
Most  delicate,  as  tliMigh  afraid  to  smutch 
Kwn  with  tmsilY  g«UI  the  wviters  clear. 
Rul,  at  tliat  ^vnr  touch,  to  disappear 
S«>  fairy-quick,  w-,i«  struntjc  !     IU,-\iildered, 
KudyumM)  M«ii|;hl  .uamiiuI,  untl  >h«Hik  each  bed 
tkf  t*«t\«'rt  llovkei«  in  vdin ;  and  ilieu  he  llung 
llimvlf  ulrtuj:  the  itTAMk     What  gentle  h^ngve. 
Whnt  \wluft|HMvr  diMlurb'd  hi*  (iUmmy  re»l* 
It  w,«ii  A  nymph  tiprt«en  lo  tlie  lH>^»»t 
In  the  touuuiu's  pehl^y  m4q;m.  uod  «he  stood 
'Mong  lilie«,  like  llie  vtMingi^  of  llie  br\>od. 
To  him  her  dripping  Ivimt  sin*  toflly  kisi. 
And  an\iou»lv  began  to  pbit  and  twia 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingers,  Mving :  •  Youth  I 
Too  long,  alas,  h«»t  ihtni  starved  oo  the  ruth. 
The  hiltemess  of  love  :  Unt  long  indeed. 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.     Could  1  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  heavens,  1  would  offer 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  coffer 
To  Amphitrile;  all  my  dear-eyed  6sh, 
Golden,  or  rainbow-«ided,  or  purplish, 
Vermilton-tail'd,  or  flnn'd  vitli  silvery  game; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-floor,  tliat  draws 
A  virgin  light  to  the  d««*p ;  my  grotlo-sands 
Tawny  and  gold,  oozed  slowly  from  far  lands 
Dy  my  diligent  springs;  my  level  lilies,  shells. 
My  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spdls; 
Yes,  every  thing,  even  to  the  pearly  cup 
Meander  gave  me, — for  I  bubbled  up 
To  fainting  crcature»  in  a  dt:sert  vrild. 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  but  as  a  child 
To  gladden  thee ;  and  all  I  dare  to  say. 
Is,  that  I  pity  thee;  tliat  on  this  day 
I  *ve  been  thy  guide;  that  thou  must  wander  far 
In  other  regions,  past  the  scanty  bar 
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To  mortal  slepa)  before  ihcNs  caimt  be  ta'< 
From  every  watting  sigh,  froua  every 
Into  the  ^nlle  bosom  of  thy  love. 
Why  it  is  thus,  one  know»  in  heaweo  above: 
But,  a  poor  Naiad,  I  gueaa  not.     Fmcwdl! 
I  have  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  cell.* 


Uereat,  she  vaobhed  from  EndynuoB's  gasc. 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaxe: 
The  dashing  fount  pourd  on,  and  wbeie  in  post 
Lay,  half  asleep,  in  graaa  and  ruahes  cool. 
Quick  walerfliea  and  gnata  were  •porting  atifl. 
And  fish  were  dimpling,  as  if  good  nor  ill 
Had  fallen  out  that  hour.     Tlie  waAdercr, 
Holding  his  foreliead,  to  keep  off  tlie  bnrr 
Of  smothering  fancies,  patiently  aai  down; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  ffown 
Glow-worms  began  to  trim  their  starry  lamps. 
Thus  breath'd  he  to  himself :  «  Whoao  encamp 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 

0  what  a  wretch  is  he !  and  when  't  is  bis. 
After  long  toil  and  travelliog,  to  mbs 
The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  bow  more  than  vile ! 
Yet,  for  him  there's  refre^^hment  even  in  toil: 
Another  city  dolh  he  set  about. 
Free  from  the  smallest  pebble-bead  of  doobc 
That  he  will  seize  on  trickling  lioney-comfas : 
Alas,  he  finds  them  dry ;  and  UM*n  he  foams. 
And  onward  lo  another  city  apeeds. 
But  this  is  human  life  :  the  war,  the  deeds. 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety. 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh. 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  thc-y  are  still  the  air.  the  subtle  food. 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.     Where  soil  is  men  grow. 
Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers ;  but  for  me 
There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in  :  I  can  see 
Nought  earthly  worth  my  compassing  ;  so  stand 

I  fpon  a  misty,  jutting  head  of  laod — 
Alone?  No,  no;  and  by  the  Orpliean  Inle, 
When  mad  Eurydice  is  listening  to  't, 

1  'd  rather  sLind  upon  this  misty  peak, 

I  With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek, 
I  But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice-seen  love, 
I  Than  be — I  care  not  what.     O  meekest  dove 
Of  heaven  !  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and  to! 
From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filling  all  tlie  air, 
Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  tempered  light 
Into  my  bosom,  that  tlie  dreadful  might 
And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared  ! 
Yet  do  not  so,  sweet  queen;  one  torment  spased. 
Would  give  a  pang  to  jealous  misery. 
Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 
Large  wings  upon  my  slioulders,  and  point  out 
My  love's  far  dwelling.     Though  the  playful 
Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  tliou 
Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 
Not  to  have  dipp'd  in  love's  most  gentle  streai 
O  be  propitious,  nor  sev«ce)y  deem 
My  madness  impioutf  for,  by  aH  the  sUrs 
That  tend  thy  bMdij^db  dHhk  the  bars 
That  kept  myVHIlKaM^rst— -that  I 
Am  sailing  with  tlietflMMfli^h  the  diay  sky! 
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How  l>eautiful  ihou  art !  TIm  world  how  detp ! 

How  irrmulout'^Blinely  llw  wlieeU  twoep 

Around  ilirir  ask !     Th«ii  these  gleamnai^  reiiu, 

How  li(hf>'     When  tbb  thy  chiiriot  atlaiiM 

lu  airy  |;oal,  liaply  tome  bower  veik 

Those  t>»ili(<hi  cyetT  Tiioee  eyes! — my  spirit  Mb— 

IVar  t'lMldesH,  help!  or  the  wide-fpipuif  air 

Will  ^ulf  me— help!*— At  llik,  with  nuuMeo'd  stare. 

And  MUM  lian«U.  and  trembling  lips  he  stood ; 

Kike  old  IViicalion  mouniain'd  o'er  the  flood, 

Or  blind  Ori<m  hun({ry  for  tlie  mom. 

And,  hut  from  tlie  deep  cavern  tliere  was  home 

A  «uire,  ho  had  been  froie  to  senseless  stooc; 

Nor  %if,\\  of  hift,  nor  plaint,  nor  paasion'd  moan 

Had  more  liorn  lieard.  Tliu«  Awell'd  it  forth  :  •Descend. 

Younf;  mountaineer!  descend  wliere  alleys  bend 

Into  the  »|Kiiry  hollows  of  the  world ! 

Oft  ha«t  thou  M'en  bolu  of  tlie  thmider  hurTd 

As  from  thy  thmhold;  day  by  day  hast  been 

A  littlf  lo\»cr  than  tlie  chilly  sheen 

Of  icy  fMiinacleii,  and  dipp'dsl  ibine  arms 

Into  till*  dr.idi^in^;  ether  that  still  charms 

Their  marble  bein(;:  now,  as  deep  profound 

Aft  thwie  arc  hi|;h,  descend!  lie  ne'er  is  crown'd 

With  immortality,  who  fears  to  follow 

WImtc  airy  voices  lead .  so  lhrou(»h  the  hollow, 

Tlie  ftilent  mysteries  of  earth,  descend  !• 

lie  heard  hut  the  latl  words,  nor  could  ctHitend 
One  momi-nt  in  reflection  :   for  he  fled 
Into  tlir  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  heyid 
From  tlie  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  comin];  madneis. 

T  was  far  too  stranp*,  and  wonderful  for  sadness; 
Sltarpcmni;,  by  degrees,  his  appetite 
To  ditc  into  the  deepest.     iXirk,  nor  light. 
The  rr(;ion ;  nor  bright,  nor  somhrv  wholly. 
But  min(;M  up;  a  (gleaming  oidancboly; 
A  tiu«k\  eiiipirr  and  im  diadema; 
One  faint  rternal  eventide  of  grras. 
Ay,  millions  K|»arklrd  on  a  vein  of  gold, 
Aloni;  «  hose  track  the  prince  quick  footsteps  told. 
With  ail  it%  lines  abrupt  and  angular : 
Out-«li«M)tini;  somelitDe^,  like  a  nicleor-star. 
Through  a  vant  autre;  then  tlie  metal  woof, 
Like  Yulran'k  rainbow,  «ith  some  monstrous  roof 
(Iurve4  hugely  :  now.  far  in  tlie  deep  abyss, 
It  uxm%  an  angry  li|*htning,  and  doth  hiss 
I'aui  y  into  h«-lief :  anon  it  leadu 
Through  winding  pawuge*.  where  sameness  breeds 
Veving  mncrpiiiinH  of  some  sudden  change. 
Whrtltrr  to  «iher  gruU,  or  giant  range 
Of  ftapphire  rolunins.  or  fantaatic  bridge 
Athwart  a  (UkmI  of  crysul.     On  a  ridge 
Now  farrtli  he.  that  o'er  the  vast  beneath 
Towers  like  an  ocean-cliff,  and  whence  he  sacth 
A  hundred  waterfalls,  whose  voices  come 
But  a*  tlie  murmuring  *urge.     Uiilly  and  n&mb 
lii«  U»«ori  gre-A.  when  first  he,  far  away, 
Devrinl  an  orlM-il  diamond,  set  lo  fray 
Old  Ikarknew  from  his  tbrone^  't  was  like  the  sun 
rprisrn  o'er  ctuos:  and  «ilh  l||ebA  Stun 
Oiiie  the  amaicmcnl,  that, 
He  «aw  not  fiercer  wiindei 
fif  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one 
Who,  when  this  planet's  sphahng  time  dolh  cloee. 


Will  be  iu  high  remembrancers:  who  they? 

Tlie  mighty  ones  who  liavc  made  eternal  day 

Kor  Greece  and  England.     While  astonishment 

With  deep-drawn  siglis  was  quieting,  he  went 

lalp  a  marlde  gallery,  piwing  through 

A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 

hi  sacred  custom,  that  he  well  nigh  ffear'd 

To  search  it  inwards;  whence  far  off  appeared. 

Through  a  long  pillar'd  visu,  n  fur  shrine, 

Atid,  jiut  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 

A  quiver'd  IHan.    Stepping  awfully, 

Tlie  youth  approach'd ;  oft  turning  his  veil'd  eye 

Dowu  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niches  old : 

.\od,  when  more  near  against  the  marb'.e  cold 

lie  had  tonch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead. 

Roused  by  his  whispering  footsa*ps,  murmured  faint: 

And  long  be  traversed  to  and  fro,  to  acquaint 

Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe; 

Tdl,  weary,  lie  sat  down  before  the  maw 

Of  a  wide  outlet,  fatliomless  and  dim, 

To  wild  uncertainty  and  shadows  grim. 

There,  when  new  wofHlcn  eea«ed  lo  float  before. 

And  thought*  of  iielf  came  on,  how  crude  and  sore 

The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self! 

A  mad-punuing  of  tlie  fog-born  elf. 

Whose  flitting  lantern,  through  rude  nettle-briar. 

Cheats  us  into  a  swamp,  into  a  fire. 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  hated  thing. 


What  misery  most  drowningly  doth  «ing 
In  lone  Kndymion's  ear,  now  he  has  caught 
The  goal  of  consriousnew^  Ah,  'l  is  the  thought. 
The  deadly  feel  of  Militode :  for  lo ! 
lie  cannot  see  tlie  lieavcns,  nor  the  flow 
<Jf  river»,  nor  bill-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chequer,  nor,  up-piled, 
The  cloudy  rack  slow  journeying  in  the  west. 
Like  herdrtl  elephants,  nor  fell,  nor  prast 
Cool  grans,  nor  tasted  tlie  frtali  slumberous  air ; 
But  far  from  such  companionship  to  viear 
An  unknovin  time,  kurchargetl  with  grief,  away. 
Was  now  his  lot.     And  must  he  patient  suy. 
Tracing  fanuslic  figures  with  hi«  spear? 
.  No!-  eiclaim'd  he.  -  why  fthould  1  Lirry  here  ♦• 
No!  loudly  eclioetl  times  innumerable. 
At  which  he  straightway  started,  and  *gan  tell 
His  psce«  Uu-k  into  tl»e  temple's  chief; 
Warming  ainl  glowing  Mrong  in  the  ticlief 
Of  help  from  Ihan  :  so  tJial  wlien  again 
He  caught  licr  airy  form,  thus  did  he  plain. 
Moving  more  near  the  while.     •  O  Haunter  cbasaa 
Of  river  side*,  and  woods,  and  liealhy  waste, 
Wliere  with  lliy  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen 
Art  thou  now  forested  *  O  woodbnd  V«ee». 
Wliat  smoothest  air  thy  smoollier  forehead  woos? 
Where  dost  thou  listen  lo  the  wide  halloos 
Of  thy  disp.irted  nymphs?  Through  what  dark  Irae 
Glimmers  thy  crescent  *  Whervaoe'cr  it  he, 
T  is  in  tlie  breatli  of  lieavrn  .  thou  dost  Usie 
Freedom  as  none  can  UKle  it,  nor  dost  waste 
Thy  lovelincM  m  dismal  elemenu; 
But.  finding  in  our  green  eirth  sweet  contents. 
There  liveM  blMsfuUy.     Ah,  if  to  tlier 
It  feels  Elysiaa,  bow  rich  lo 
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AliTc  will)  sparklet— never,  1  aftr, 

Siuoc  Arudne  wai  a  yanUger, 

So  coni  A  purple:  laate  thete  juicy  pcmrti 

Sent  nif  ity  Md  Vertumnuft,  when  his  fean 

Wrre  iii(;li  .iIhuii  Pomona  :  here  b  cream, 

Deeprnini;  lo  ridineM  from  a  snowy  gleam; 

SwecU-r  ih.in  that  nurse  Amallhea  akima'd 

For  ttir  hoy  Jupiter  :  and  here,  undimm'd 

By  any  touch,  .1  hunch  of  blooming  plumi 

Ready  to  nii-Ii  l»«twven  an  ^ifant's  gunu : 

And  here  is  manna  pirk'd  from  Syrian  treea. 

In  starli('ht,  hy  the  ihrfe  llcaperidet. 

FeaM  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee  know 

<>f  all  thc«c  thin(:«  around  u«.»     lie  did  ao, 

Still  hrtHxIini;  o'er  the  radentv  of  liia  lyre; 

And  thus.    *  I  mtfl  not  any  hearing  lire 

By  telling  how  the  sea-born  godden  pilled 

For  a  mortal  youth,  and  how  she  alrove  lo  bind 

Him  all  in  all  unto  her  dotinj{  self. 

Who  wnuUl  not  be  so  priion'd?  but,  fond  elf, 

lie  w.iH  rontrnt  to  let  her  amorous  plea 

Faint  tlirfiu|;h  hia  rarelcM  arms;  coalcnl  to  tee 

An  unviifYl  heaven  dying  at  his  feot; 

Conu-nt.  a  fool!  to  make  a  cold  reCreal, 

Wlien  on  thr  pleasant  grans  such  love,  lovelorn, 

Lay  sorrowing  ;  when  every  tear  waa  born 

tH  divrrw  p.iviion ;  when  her  lips  and  eyes 

Were  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 

Cime  vex'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrils  small. 

IIuaIi!  noevclaim — yet,  justly  mighlst  ihou  call 

Curv-s  upon  hi^  hrad.— >1  was  half  glad. 

But  my  poor  mistress  went  dislract  and  mad. 

When  the  boar  tusk'd  him :  so  away  she  flew 

To  Jove\  high  throne,  ami  hy  her  plainings  drew 

Immorul  teai -drop down  the  thunderer's  beard; 

Wherron,  it  was  derrred  he  should  he  rcar'd 

K-irli  «ummer-time  to  life.     I.o!  this  is  he. 

That  Mme  Adnni«,  Mfe  in  the  privacy 

Of  this  still  rr|:ion  all  hi«  winter-sleep. 

Ay,  %l<<ef> ;  for  when  our  hivr-4irk  queen  did  weep 

Cher  hi4  waned  rone,  the  tremulous  shower 

llralM  up  the  wound,  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 

Mrdirined  death  to  a  lengthen'd  drowainess : 

The  whuh  ^he  filU  with  virions,  and  dolh  dress 

In  all  thi4  quiet  luxury :  and  hath  set 

W  younj;  immortaU.  without  any  let. 

To  wiiirh  his«lumher  through.     T  is  well  nigh  paasM, 

Evf-n  to  a  momenl'K  filling  up,  and  fast 

STie  M'UiU  with  Mimmer  brrr/e«,  to  pant  through 

The  lir«i  long  kiu.  warm  ttmtling,  to  renew 

Kmlwrn-erM  «|K}rls  in  I'vlhenvi'*  i*li'. 

l.(K>k.  how  thn^  winj'eil  li«tener«  all  this  while 

Siinii  anvifiu«    «*e'  iM-holil!* — Tlii^  rlamant  won! 

Brok'-  ihroui:*i  thr  rueful  *ilenre  ;  for  they  lirani 

A  ruhiliui;  now  of  le.i«ev  anil  out  tltrrr  flullcr'd 

rii;i*onH  ml  doves .  Ailoni^  Siimeihing  mutler'd. 

The  IK  hill*  one  hanil,  ihat  er*t  upon  hi«  thigh 

L.iy  (I'irm.iiit.  moviil  ron«ul4ril  ami  gradually 

I'p  til  hi%  ffuitieid.     TiM'n  theri'was  a  hum 

f  >f  Miililcn  viHi-e4,  erhoiu|;,   "t'omt'  rnme! 

An%f- !  a%%.ike!  I^lear  Mimmer  ha^  forth  walk'd 

I  nio  the  r|n«i>r-«ward.  anil  she  Ims  lalk'd 

I  nil  wintliin|;ly  lo  every  nc«led  fiMcli 

Hm'.  CupiiU!  or  we  'II  give  tlM  Usfr'lM'll  pinrli 

To  your  dimpled  arms.     Once  more  Kweet  life  bcigin  '• 

A I  ibis,  ffrom  every  side  ibey  hnrrietl  in. 


Robbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  laiy  wrists, 

And  doubling  over  head  their  liule  6sCs 

In  backward  yawns.     Bui  all  were  soon  alive : 

For  as  delicious  wine  doth,  sparkling,  dive 

In  nectar'd  clouds  and  curls  llirough  water  fair. 

So  from  the  arbour  roof  down  swell'd  an  air 

Odorous  and  enlivening;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  tlieir  sweet  queen  :  when  lo  !  tlie  virreathed  green 

Disparted,  and  far  upward  could  be  seen 

Blue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air^bome. 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mom. 

Spun  off  a  driifling  dew, — which  falling  chill 

On  soft  Adonis'  slioulders,  made  him  still 

Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  about. 

Soon  wore  the  white dove«  plain,  with  necksstrefch'douC, 

And  %ilken  traciii  lighten'd  in  descent; 

And  soon,  returning  from  lovc't  bantOimeni, 

Vucf'n  Venus  leaning  downward  open-arm'd: 

Her  shadow  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  charm'd 

A  tumult  to  his  lieart,  and  a  new  life 

Into  hi»  eyes.     Ah,  misrrible  Ktrife, 

But  for  Iter  comforting !  unliappy  sight. 

But  meeting  lier  blue  orlis !  Who,  who  can  wrile 

Of  llivse  lirst  minutesT  The  unrharicst  muse 

To  embraeements  warm  aa  theirs  makes  coy  excuse. 


O  it  has  ruffled  every  spirit  lliere. 
Saving  love's  srif,  wlio  stands  superb  to  share 
The  general  gladness:  awfully  he  siaods; 
\  sovereign  quell  in  in  his  waring  hands , 
No  fkight  can  bear  the  lightning  of  his  bow ; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  nose  can  know 
What  themiielves  think  of  it ;  from  forth  his  eyea 
There  dart*  strange  light  of  «arieil  hues  and  dyes. 
A  si-owl  it  M>melimes  on  his  Imtow,  but  who 
Look  full  upon  it  ferl  anon  the  blur 
C>f  Iii4  fair  ryes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 
Kndymion  frds  it,  and  no  inori*  runtroU 
The  burning  prayer  within  him ;  so,  beni  low. 
He  had  In'gun  a  pliiuing  of  bin  woe. 
But  Venus,  hnitling  forward,  said:  •  My  child. 
Favour  this  gentle  youth ;  his  davs  are  wild 
With  lo«e — he — hut  alas  !  loo  «ell  I  see 
Thou  know'«t  the  deepness  of  lii«  misery. 
Ah.  Mnile  not  so.  my  «on :  I  tell  thee  true. 
That  when  throut;h  he.ivy  hours  1  Uknl  to  rue 
The  emllete  «le<>p  of  thi%  n«*w-lMirn  Adun*. 
This  htrani'.er  av  I  pitied.     For  iipfHi 
.\  die.irx  morning  »nifv  1  lli-d  awav 
into  ihi-  hrei/v  cloud*,  to  weep  and  pray 
Fur  thiH  uiv  lote    for  vetint;  Mir«  had  teare«l 
Me  e«en  ti>  tear%.  thrnte.  when  a  liilleeaBeil, 
l>iiwn-li>oking.  vacant,  thri>ni;h  a  harv  wood, 
I  Siiw  tlii«  y<iiifli  .1%  he  ilr«p4iiin(;  •ti«4Ml ; 
ThcvM'  Kline  ilirk  curU  hhi%«n  vagrant  in  iiie  wind; 
Thow  »imi*  full  ffiiignl  hd^  a  ii»n«tant  hliml 
iKrr  hi%  lulhn  e\e«.  1  kiw  him  thmw 
lliiii«e(f  on  withtT'd  leavis.  evi*n  a«  ihi>ii[;li 
|h  aih  h  III  I  oine  Midden,  for  no  jnt  he  iiiofed. 
Vet  mutti-r'il  wildly      1  rmild  hear  he  hivetl 
Some  fair  imiimrtal.  anil  tint  hiHiiuhratc 
Hul  iitnol  her  thmugh  the  ni);ht.     Thrrr  is  no  Irare 
ttf  this  in  lieaven:  I  have  iiiark'd  rarii  rlirrk. 
And  find  It  14  the  vainest  thing  to  seek : 
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Ami  chat  of  .ill  thiii|;s  't  is  kept  aecreiesl. 

FnJymidn !  one  tliiy  ihon  vile  bo  ble«C: 

Si  still  oIntv  the  I'uitlii^'  kind  thdt  feDiIt 

Thei*  Mfi:ly  iliniUi;h  tliefc*  womliH*  fur  nweec  endt. 

T  in  .1  (*<tni*L*aliiitfnt  neelful  in  eitreow; 

Anil  if  1  (;uc«M  ntH  to.  the  «unny  b«Am 

Thou  jihnuliUt  Mii^uot  up  ID  with  me.     Xow  adien! 

Ilfiv  inuAt  we  |i*jve  thee.w — At  theiu!  word*  up  Ham 

Tlie  tJiipatient  dovt«.  up  nwe  die  (luatini;  car, 

I'p  wi>TiC  the  hunt  oflestijl.     High  afar 

The  [..itniun  luw  tlieu  miDuh  into  noO(j;ht: 

And.  when  all  were  cle:ir  vuni»h'd,  still  he  caught 

A  viviil  ]i|;htniii(:  from  that  dreailful  bow. 

1^'hrn  .ill  w.»djrkonM.  wttli  Ecnean  throe 

Tho  r.inh  «'Itweil — ^ave  a  soliUry  oiooji — 

And  left  him  om-e  Ji(;iin  in  twilight  lone. 


H^  diii  not  rire.  he  did  not  stare  j^hasi, 
F«^r  411  ch«vv  viMon«  were  o'erjooo.  and  post. 
I    And  h«*  in  lon'^lin^'io.  he  ft.-lt  aiMired 
I   <V  h.ipp\  tiiiw*.  whv'u  jU  he  hj4l  entluretl 
WoiiUl  will  4  fv'.ither  to  ihc  raiiihtr  price. 
S«^  With  an  usual  t'.Udnt**,  on  he  hies 
nirou(:h  i'Avi-9.  wti  piiUee*  of  mottled  ore, 
(•««ltl  dome,  and  v-ry^al  wall,  and  tun;no«s  door. 
Wav k  {H*  1 1"^ r d  pt^r luvs  o f  .1  ti  r ul  *\i  ide. 
Aotl.  -It  iho  U-*t.  a  diaaiotnl  balu^^ravlc. 
I V ad  1(1;'.  atir  |Mst  wiM  nuf'.aiiiooiivv, 
SfMril  i!iivuf;h  ru^rvtlcM  UKtf«~ht*U'».  a  ad  thence 
Sin'«.  Inn^:  .i.-n>iiii  i  io*d.  ihvn  fuidinf  oer 
f'iK*i-iiV'U'«  .  hi4;u«.  w(^4CfV  ail  rVvim  and  n^r. 
Snv»m«  «u*'r'n  in«-(n  i,mX'  chciv  ;raii.U."  l«eds. 
V!«.«  'i  •;;    i.n  .^  10 «i  .iS»t,'  ;■•■■  *.  *sT\  Ii.mJ.* 
*H  »  i*i.»u<i!*.i  Vi:*i  »■.'••.  *.'  ■.'•!.    •»'  »v;  il  dA>h 
T'v  w  «..•>  »:.'•.  *'  *  *:«.»      ■*.■.;  r.  ."lo  ^r.i*-!. 
IV'ii.-  lx\'V->,v;i .  (  ,.\.»  %,  .'liv.r.-  .-i*  ■;  "V*  rov 
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V?«,*  »ii-.iiv»  ws:'*.  »'lwi'.\**\i  '.111  ■.."  .r.;;"  .i.** 
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V;i  d  like  1  moTBio^  cajle.  loM.  ao^  weary. 


And  purblind  amid  fo^gy  mtJoifihc  woldi. 
Bui  be  rerivis  at  once  :  for  who  beholds 
New  sudden  ihin^  nor  caMS  his  mentil  ilou^.' 
Forth  from  a  nipped  arch,  io  ft>e  da«k  bdov. 
Came  mother  Cybele  I  alone — alone— 
la  sombre  cfaarioc;  dark  folding  thmwn 
About  her  maJMCy,  and  front  death-pale. 
I  With  turrets  ciown'd.  Four  nriAned  lions  half 
I  The  !Uu(;gi«h  wheels;  Kolemn  their  toolbed  au«t, 
■  Their  surly  eyes  hfow-liidd«p,  hearv  paws 
,  Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nenry  tails 
I  G>werin|;  tlieir  lawny  brinhes.     Siieni  saih 
I  ThLi  sliidowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  anay 
;  In  another  gloomy  arch. 


Wherefore  delav. 

I  " 

Young  tnTtrUer,  in  such  a  mournful  plan 7 
Art  tliou  wavwom,  or  can«t  not  furtlier  trace 
The  diamond  path  ?  And  dcies  it  indei.'d  coJ 
Abrupt  in  middle  air?     Vet  earthward  henJ 
Thy  forehe:td,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-Nome 
■  1^11  ardently!     He  iitas  indeed  wavwiim  : 
.Vbrupt.  in  middle  air,  lii«  way  wa«  lotf; 
To  cloud-borne  Jore  he  bowed,  and  ther^  cntt 
Towards  him  a  large  eagle,  *t  wist  whow  mia^ 
Without  one  impious  word,  himself  he  fliPf^. 
OoiumittJtl  to  tlie  darkness  and  the  {{loom  ; 
lV>wn.  dtiwB,  uncertain  to  what  plejMni  dooo- 
Swift  M  a  fatlioming  plummet  down  he  fell 
Through  unJuiown  things;  till  ealialvd  jsphodd. 
And  HMe.  with  spicy  finnioipt  interhreadicd. 
Came  swelling  fonh  where  little  caTt^  were  wreiu 
S>  thick  with  leuYtfs  and  mo««4*9.  tliat  thev  «ccm  J 
Lir^:e  honey-comlw  of  gru-en,  .ind  freshly  tetoi'.' 
\V:cii  alr«  delicious.     Io  the  |:r(.vne«t  nook 
T'e  ea^:lo  landed  him,  and  farewell  took 

U  was  a  j  ismine  iMiwer.  all  beKtrown 
W.:h  jTOiien  inoos.     His  cT«rv  Mru<«>c  lij>l  fro*? 
r  ;'r-^rral  Mr  pleasure:  'hove  tii^  he-id 
F'.fw  a  d^lnjlii  kilf-gra'^pab!..*:  hi*  tfcjJ 
Wi*  H>«*perean;  to  hi*  c-ap-iblc  cars 
S..s;3ce  wa4  muf»ic  from  the  holy  !^pht:re*. 
^  .*tfviv  'uAurv  wa*  in  his  eye*; 
T"r..'  '.  :iIo  tl'^wcr*  ftilt  his  plcavial  *i^U* 
V.-si  nirriJ  iheiu  faintly.      Verdant  cave  asJ  .^^ 
[\t  win  ierd  through,  oft  wonderin^:  at  ^wcii  f*r. 
>  ■:  ^Liiieo  e&altatiDn  '  huL  •  Ali«  !  • 
Ni  J  !  ^.  -will  all  this  ^Tu-^h  of  feel:  a  f  pa» 
V-k  i\  :n  wliiuileT     .\ntl  mu«t  tlie^  wane 
:  .* :  ::'.<; '•.yiies  ufM^n  a  sandv  p!  tin. 
w...  -u:  M  echo'     Th^n  »ii.ill  I  i^  left 
N-  Mi.  4*1  aietancholy    v*  1^-ri-fi '. 
>;:*... I  I  to;l  imm<?rtal '.     «.»  iii%  ;■^»« 
*i*  :  r^a'-ii  ^.-t  iifo.  where  art  chou  '.      \\u::  i'.*^i 
.'ir.r:  I  ..fore  itie  momio^;  vTate*  of  :.c3^ds. 
• ';  'a^j.r./;.  watch  am.n^:  Lho>M;  s.iirr^  »«*i». 
•     :  .V-.i"  ,:hi..lr«'n'     .Vrl  -  c.a.^  ■■:  ir^.  wiL-v 
■  ■r;  .f<:T   -ji-n.liiij  Tnro::'*  lr.i:hi-Sia- ■:  .u^'f 

■::    .;r.?»^'*;  ":■'■;■  a  nyrnp*  t>f  l*i.&n'>. 
W,  .t   --  1   -or^Dli  i.'if  lendeC  Mj.-3S 
t  :r  *:ry  ;.■.?=*■*!»■     Where" rt-  t!i.-u  xn. 
'*l;i:. ..\'k*  It  now  is  it  my  wi.i  lo  >i&rt 
la:,*  t  iin^  arm*:  i<?  scare  Aur.'TA s  rrai* 
A=i  «ci:cS  '..'vee  :n>m  the  aonuaf .  »  cr  I'j;  s.'-' 
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ENDTI||0N. 


a  wild  bird,  and  take  tbee  off 
i-foamy  cradle;  or  to  doff 
d  vest,  aud  woo  ihee  mid  fresh  leaves, 
sa^erly  my  soul  deceives 
I  self  :    I  know  tliis  cannot  be. 
n  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee 
nccments:  bitber  sleep  awhib! 
gentle  sleep  I  and  sootbing  foil 
w  bours  tbe  coming  solitude. m 


;e  be,  and  tbat  moment  felt  endued 
to  dream  dcliciously ;  so  wound 
tim  passage,  searcbing  till  be  found 
■St  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  wberc 
Tisclf,  and  just  into  tbe  air 
is  indolent  arms,  be  took,  O  bliss! 
i$t :    ■  Fair  Cupid,  wbence  is  this7« 
vn  voice  sigb'd,  >  Sweetest,  bere  am  1  !• 
ft  ravishment,  witb  doating  cry 
cd  to  each  otber. — Helicon ! 
i  bill !    Old  Uomcr's  Uelicon  I 
rouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
pages ;  tbcn  tbe  verse  would  soar 
ovc  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
ted  young  :  but  all  is  dark 
16  aged  top,  and  tby  clear  fount 
iiists  to  beaven.     Aye,  tbe  count 
octs  is  made  up;  the  scroll 
the  Muses;  tbe  bright  roll 
's  hand  :  our  dazed  eyes 
new  tinge  in  tbe  western  skies : 
las  done  its  duty.     Yet,  ob  yet, 
le  sun  of  poesy  is  set, 
i  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
s  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
lortal  in  their  joyous  tears, 
n  silence  did  their  anxious  fears 
.It  thus  it  was;  long  time  they  lay 
id  kissing  every  doubt  away; 
re  soft  caressing  sobs  began 
into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
ng  springs  of  talk  from  tlicir  sweet  lips. 
Unknown !  from  whom  my  being  sips 
ig  essence,  wherefore  may  I  not 
hese  arms  7  in  this  sweet  spot 
:hin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
g  hands  and  kiss  their  smooth  excess? 
)r  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
i  about  my  eyes 7  Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 
me  again,  indeed,  indeed — 
>c  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 
nadness.     Speak,  my  kindest  fair  I 
l>e  so?    Nol  Who  will  dare 
lec  from  mc  ?     And,  of  thine  own  will. 
Feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.    Still 
vine  thee  surer,  surer — now 
e  part?  Elysium!  who  art  thou? 
thou  canst  nol  be  for  ever  here, 
with  thee  to  some  starry  sphere  ? 
s !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace, 
t  soft  complexion  of  thy  foce, 
O  slippery  blisses!  twinkling  eyes, 
sc  tenderest,  milky  sovereignties — 
crest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine, 
n« •  O  loved  Ida  tlie  divine! 


Eodymion !  dearest  1  Ah,  unhappy  me ! 
His  soul  will  *scape  us — O  felicity! 
How  be  does  love  me !  His  poor  temples  beat 
To  tbe  very  tune  of  love — how  sweet,  sweet,  tweet! 
Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and  die; 
V ,  Revive,  or  these  soft  hours  will  hurry  by 
In  tranced  dulness;  speak,  and  let  that  spell 
Affright  this  lethargy  t  I  cannot  quell 
Its  heavy  pressure,  and  will  press  at  least 
My  lips  to  thine,  tbat  they  may  richly  feast 
Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 
What!  dost  thou  move?  dost  kiss?  O  bliss!  O  pain! 
1  love  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive ; 
And  so  long  absence  from  thee  doth  bereave 
My  soul  of  any  rest :  yet  must  I  hence : 
Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 
Uplift  thee ;  nor  Ar  very  shame  can  own 
Myself  to  thee.     Ah,  dearest!  do  not  groan. 
Or  thou  wilt  force  me  from  this  secrecy. 
And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.    O  tbat  I 
Had  done  it  already!  that  the  dreadful  smiles 
At  my  lost  brightness,  my  impassion'd  wiles, 
Had  waned  from  Olympus*  solenln  height, 
And  from  all  serious  Gods;  that  our  deli|^t     ■  «• 
Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone!  ,' 

And  wherefore  so  ashamed  7    'T  b  but  to  atone 
For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes : 
Yet  must  1  be  a  coward !    Horror  rushes 
Too  palpable  before  me — the  sad  look 
Of  Jove — Minerva's  start — no  bosom  shook 
With  awe  of  purity — no  Gnpid  pinion 
In  reverence  veil'd — my  crystamB  dominion    . 
Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity!        * 
But  what  is  this  to  love?    Ohlleould^y 
With  thee  into  tbe  ken  of  Heavenly  powera. 
So  thou  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  honrt, 
Press  me  so  sweetly.     Now  I  swear  at  once 
Tbat  lam  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce — 
Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  hut  unknown — 
Oh!  1  do  think  that  I  have  been  alone 
In  chastity!  yes,  Pallas ^las  been  sighing. 
While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 
With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.    Sweet  Uff ! 
1  was  as  vagne  as  solitary  dove,       , . 
Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.     Now  a  soft  kias— 
Aye,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss, 
An  immortality  of  passion 's  thine : 
Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 
Of  beaven  ambrosial;  and  we  will  shade 
Ourselves  whole  summers  hy  a  river  glada ; 
And  1  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky. 
And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 
My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds! 
O  let  me  melt  into  thee!  let  the  sounds 
Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth; 
Let  us  entwine  hoveringly! — O  dearth 
Of  human  words!  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 
Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometime  taach 
Thine  honey'd  tongue— lute-breathings,  which  I  gasp 
To  have  thee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 
Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness— I  am  pain'd, 
Endymion  :  woe!  woe!  is  grief  contain'd 
In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  life?* — 
Ilereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gende  strife 
Melted  into  a  languor.    He  retum'd 
Entranced  vows  and  tears. 
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KEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Ye  who  hare  yeam'd 
With  too  much  pa»ioD,  will  here  stay  and  pity, 
For  the  mere  sake  of  truth ;  as  *t  is  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  da3^,  but  long  ago  't  was  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old ; 
And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  as  he  was  journeying 
To  Phopbus'  shrine ;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 
His  weary  limbs,  bathing  an  hour's  space. 
And  after,  straight  in  that  inspired  place 
He  sang  the  story  up  into  the  air, 
Giving  it  universal  freedom.    There 
Has  it  been  ever  sounding  for  those  ears 
Whose  tips  are  glowing  hot.    The  legend  cheers 
,Ton  centinel  stars;  and  he  who  listens  to  it 
Biust  surely  be  self-doomed  or  he  will  rue  it : 
For  quenchless  burnings  come  upon  the  heart. 
Made  fiercer  by  a  fear  lest  any  part 
Should  be  engulfed  in  the  eddying  wind. 
As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth  always  find 
A  jretting-place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain; 
B  tbe  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane — 
iHl^^iit  echo'd  from  departing  sound, 
\,m  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound 

«r  fentle  limbs,  and  left  th«  youth  asleep. — 
US  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers. — 
Endymion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  paining  on  his  eir :  be  sickly  guess'd 
How  lon«  he  was  oncej|t||||iD,  and  sadly  presi^d 
His  emj^  arms  togeth^,  hung  his  head. 
And  most  forlorn,  upon  that  widow'd  bed 
Sat  silendy.     Love's  madness  he  had  known  : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  had  burst  from  him ;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  dooming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jars : 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  F^lian  toned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  btt  communed 
With  melancholy  thought :  O  he  had  swoon'd 
Drunken  from  plSM^ire's  nipple !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like. — Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
'T  was  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 
In  muffling  hands.     So  tempered,  out  he  stray'd 
Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dismay'd 
Alecto's  serpents;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
O'er-studded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls, 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls, 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  tlie  bulk 
In  which  whales  arbour  close,  to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.     Moreover  too, 
Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue, 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.  In  thb  cool  wonder 
Endymion  sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  and  feasu,  and  garlands  gay. 
He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne  :  the  look 
Of  his  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook, 


Aid)  90  tbe  revels  be  had  lortled  there : 
Bartender  maideii''^oin  be  once  thon^i  fur. 
With  every  friend  and  feilow-v^oodlaoder — 
Pass'd  like  a  dream  before  him.    Then  the  ^por 
Of  the  old  bards  to  mighty  deeds :  his  plans 
fTb  nurse  the  golden  age  'inong  sfaepbenl  clans: 
That  wondrous  night:  the  great  Pan-fesdval  : 
His  sister's  sorrow;  and  his  wanderings  all. 
Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rush'd  : 
Then  all  its  buried  magic,  tall  it  flush'd 
High  with  excessive  love.    •  And  now,*  thought  be, 
«  How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeopardy 
Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more? 
Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  core. 
All  other  depths  are  shallow  :  easences. 
Once  spiritual,  are  like  muddy  lees. 
Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 
And  make  my  branches  lift  a  golden  Crait 
Into  the  bloom  of  heaven  :  otlicr  light. 
Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp  enough  lo  btiglit 
The  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 
Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaoa.    Hark ! 
My  silent  tlioughtsare  echoing  from  these  shdis; 
Or  they  are  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swdls 
Of  noises  far  away? — list! — Hereupon 
He  kept  an  anxious  ear.  The  humming  tone 
Came  louder,  and  behold,  there  as  he  lay, 
On  cither  side  ontgush'd,  with  misty  spray, 
A  copious  spring ;  and  both  together  dash'd 
Swift,  mad,  fantastic  round  the  rocks,  and  hA'i 
Among  the  conchs  and  shells  of  the  lofty  grot. 
Leaving  a  trickling  dew.  At  last  tliey  shot 
Down  from  tlie  ceiling's  height,  pouring  a  noise 
As  of  some  breathless  racers  whose  hopes  potK 
Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  with  spent  force 
Along  the  ground  they  took  a  winding  coune. 
Endymion  follow'd — for  it  seem'd  that  one 

Ever  pursued,  the  other  strove  to  shun 

Follow'd  their  languid  mazes,  till  well  nigh 

He  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery. 

And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  horerings 
Over  the  vanish'd  bliss.     Ah !  what  is  it  sings 
His  dream  away?  What  melodies  are  these? 
They  sound  as  through  the  whispering  of  trees. 
Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.  Give  ear! 

•  O  Arethusa,  peerless  nymph  !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine  ?  Great  Dian,  why. 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer?  O  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  fairness  now. 
Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive!  then  stealing  in 
Between  her  luscious  lips  and  eyelids  thin. 
O  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun. 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 
In  amorous  rillets  down  her  shrinking  form! 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm 
Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  charm 
Touch  raptured !— See  how  painfully  I  flow  : 
Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  my  great  woe. 
Stay,  suy  thy  weary  course,  and  let  me  lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 

Where  all  that  beauty  snared  nae.* ■  Cruel  god. 

Desist  I  or  my  offended  mistrsss'  nod 

Will  stagnate  all  thy  fonntams: — Cease  me  act 


/ 


With  syren  words— Ah,  have  I  really  got 
Such  power  to  ma(idcn  thee?  And  is  it  true- 
Away,  away,  or  I  shall  dearly  rue 
31y  very  tlioujjhts :  in  mercy  then  away, 
Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey 
My  own  dear  will,  't  would  be  a  deadly  bane.«— 

•  0,  Oread-Queen!  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 
Like  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearless  turn 
And  be  a  criminal.*— «  Alas,  I  bum, 

I  shudder— gentle  river,  get  thee  hence. 

Alpheus!  thou  enchanter!  every  sense 

Of  mine  was  once  made  perfect  in  these  woods. 

Fresh  breezes,  bowery  lawns,  and  innocent  floods 

Ripe  fruits,  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave; 

But  ever  since  1  heedlessly  did  lave 

In  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  panting  glow 

Grew  strong  within  me :  wherefore  serve  me  so, 

And  call  it  love?  Alas!  't  was  cruelty. 

Not  once  more  did  I  close  my  happy  eyes 

Amid  the  thrush's  song.   Away!  Avaunt! 

0  'i  was  a  cruel  thing.* — •  Now  thou  dost  taunt 
So  softly,  Arethusa,  that  I  think 

If  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  brink, 

Thou  wouldst  bathe  once  again.  Innocent  maid! 

Stifle  thine  heart  no  more; — nor  be  afraid 

Of  angry  powers  :  there  are  deities 

Will  shade  us  with  their  wings.  Those  fitful  sighs 

•T  is  almost  death  to  hear  :  O  let  me  pour 

A  dewy  balm  upon  them ! — fear  no  more. 

Sweet  Arethusa !  Dian's  self  must  feel. 

Sometimes,  these  very  pangs.   Dear  maiden,  steal 

Blushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly 

These  dreary  caverns  for  tlie  open  sky. 

1  will  delight  thee  all  my  winding  course, 
From  the  green  sea  up  to  my  hidden  source 
About  Arcadian  forests;  and  will  show 
The  channels  where  my  coolest  waters  flow 
Through  mossy  rocks;  where,  mid  exuberant  green, 
I  roam  in  pleasant  darkness,  more  unseen 

Than  Saturn  in  his  exile;  where  I  brim 

Round  flowery  inlands,  and  take  thence  a  skim 

Of  mealy  sweets,  which  myriads  of  bees 

Buzz  from  their  honey'd  wings:  and  thousbonldst  please 

Thyself  to  chusc  i]ic  richest,  where  we  might 

Bo  incensc-pillow'd  every  summer  night. 

Doff  all  sad  fears,  thou  white  deliciousness. 

And  let  us  be  thus  comforted;  unless 

Thou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 

Hurry  distracted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam. 

And  pour  to  death  along  some  hungry  sands.* — 

•  What  can  I  do,  Alpheus?  Dian  stands 
Severe  before  me:  persecuting  fate! 
Unhappy  Arethusa !  thou  wast  late 

A  huntress  free  in*- At  this,  sudden  fell 

Thost'  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  dell. 

The  Latmian  listen'd,  but  he  heard  no  more. 

Save  echo,  faint  repeating  o'er  and  o'er 

The  name  of  Arethusa.   On  the  verge 

Of  that  dark  gulf  he  wept,  and  said  :  •  I  urge 

Thee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage. 

By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage, 

If  thou  art  powerful,  the^  lovers'  pains; 

And  make  them  happy  in  some  happy  plains.* 

He  turn'd— there  was  a  whelming  sound — he  slept. 
There  was  a  cooler  light;  and  so  be  kept 


Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo ! 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go. 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled — 
lie  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 
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BOOR  III. 


To  BEE  are  who  lord  it  o'er  tlieir  fellow-men 

With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 

Their  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 

The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 

From  human  pastures;  or,  O  torturing  fact! 

Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpack'd 

Fire-branded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 

Our  gold  and  ripe^ar'd  hopes.     With  not  one  tinge 

Of  sanctuary  splendour,  not  a  sight 

Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 

By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 

And  crowns,  and  turbans.     With  uuladcn  breasts, 

Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly  mount 

To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  being's  high  ai 

Their  tiptop  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their 

Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 

Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belabour'd  drums, 

And  sudden  cannon.     Ah !  how  all  this  hums, 

In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone — 

Like  thunder-clouds  that  spake  tM  Babyl^, 

And  set  those  old  Chaldeans  to  tlieir  tasks. — 

Are  then  regalities  all  gildfl|||piisks7 

No,  there  arc  throned  scats  imscalahle 

But  by  a  patient  wing,  a  constant  spoil, 

Or  by  ethereal  tilings  that,  unconfined. 

Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind. 

And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tents 

To  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  elements. 

Aye,  'hove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 

A  thousand  Powers  |;ecp  religious  state, 

In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourne; 

And,  silent  as  a  consecrali^  uro. 

Hold  sphery  sessions  for  a  season  due. 

Yet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  a^inrl 

Have  bared  their  operations  to  this  globe — 

Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 

Our  piece  of  heaven — whose  benevolence 

Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres;  every  sense 

Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude. 

As  bees  gorge  full  their  cells.     And  by  the  feud 

.'Twixt  Nothing  and  Creation,  1  here  swear, 

Etcme  Apollo  !  that  thy  Sister  fair 

Is  of  all  these  the  gcntliei^mightiest. 

^^  hen  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west. 

She  unobserved  steals,  unto  her  throne, 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone; 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet!  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart; 

As  if  the  ministring  stars  kept  not  apart. 

Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 

O  Moun !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookcst  in : 

O  Moon !  old  bouijhs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 

The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  every  where,  with  silver  lip 
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Knuog  dead  things  to  life.    Hie  sleeping  kioe, 
Cooch'd  in  tliy  brigbtne»,  dream  of  fileds  dhrioe: 
loouinerable  moaotaiiM  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  balUmio|;  of  thine  eyes; 
^od  yet  thy  benediction  passclh  not 
One  ob«care  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
His  thy  fair  face  within  iu  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  beneath  a  slielteriog  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  tlice;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  tlie  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  iu  pearly  house:— The  mighty  deeps, 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  seat 
O  Moon !  far-spoomiog  Ocean  bows  to  tliee. 
And  Tellus  feels  lier  forehead's  cumbrous  load/ 

Cynthia !  wliere  art  thou  now?  What  far  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty?  Alas,  tliou  dost  pioe 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 
Uis  lean,  who  weeps  for  thee.     Where  dost  thou  sigh  ? 
Ah!  tardf  that  light  peeps  from  Vesper's  eye, 
OrwIwtathingUlovel    TisShe,  bat  lo! 
How  changed,  bow  full  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe! 
She  dies  at  the  thionest  doud;  her  loTelineas 
b  wan  on  Neptun^s  blue:  yet  there 's  a  stress 
Of  love-spangles,  just  off  yon  cape  of  troea, 
Dancing  upon  the  waves,  at  if  to  please 
The  curiy  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle!  for  down  |liiicing  thence. 
She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'crwhelming  water-courses;  scaring  out 
Tlie  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  fright'ning 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustoni'd  lightning. 
Where  will  tlie  splendour  be  content  to  reach? 
O  love!  how  potent  hast  tliou  been  to  teach 
Strange  journeyings!  Wherever  beauty  dwells, 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells, 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  sur  or  blazing  sun, 
Thou  pointest  out  the  w^y,  qnd  straight 't  is  won. 
Amid  his  toil  thou  gavest  Leander  breath; 
Thou  leddcst  Orpheus  through  the  gleams  of  deatli ; 
Thou  madest  Pluto  hear  tliin  element: 
And  now,  O  winged  Chiefuin!  thou  hast  sent 
A  moon-beam  to  the  deep,  deep  water-world, 
To  6ndEndymion. 

On  gold  sand  impearl'd 
With  lily  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white, 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  soothed  her  liglit 
Against  his  pallid  face :  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlcssuess,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  his  heart's  blood  :  't  was  very  sweet;  he  stay'd 
His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranced  laid 
His  head  upon  a  tuft  of  straggling  weeds. 
To  taste  the  gentle  moon,  and  freshening  beads. 
Lashed  from  the  cryKtnl  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  the  rosy  veils 
Uantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  brca&t,  and  fann'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sober'd  morning  came 
Meekly  through  billows:— when  like  taper-flame 
Left  sudden  by  a  dallying  breath  of  air, 
lie  rose  in  silence,  and  once  more  'gan  fare 


Akmg  hb  fated  way. 

Far  iBad  h«  roam'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  rast,  that  foaa'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  sare  thio^ 
More  dead  than  Morpheas'  unaf^iDiags: 
Old  rusted  anchors,  liclmcta,  breast-plates  laq^ 
Of  gone  sea-warriors ;  brazeo  beaks  aad  laf|>r; 
Rudders  that  for  a  huadred  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  baud ;  gold  vi 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  ^ 
No  reveller  liad  ever  dipp'd  a  chin 
But  tliose  of  Saturn's  vinti|^;  moalderiii|f  srroQi, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  ibooe  smds 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth  ;  and  acnlptares  radr 
In  ponderous  stone,  devdopinj;  the  okmmI 
Of  ancient  Nox; — then  skeletons  of  nun. 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan, 
And  elephant,  and  eagie,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.     A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  him ;  and  ttnle« 
Dian  had  chaced  away  that  heavineas. 
He  might  have  died :  but  now,  with  clieered  fed. 
lie  onward  kept ;  wooing  these  thoughts  to  steal 
About  the  labyrinth  in  kis  soul  of  love. 

« What  is  there  in  thee.  Moon !  that  thoa  skadJ 
move 
My  heart  so  potently?  When  yet  a  child 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  snuled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  hand  we  west 
From  eve  to  mom  acro«  the  firmamenL 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  delieionaly: 
Xo  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance, 
Kut  when  my  eyes  with  thioe  thereon  could  daoer 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bovrer  divine, 
Until  tliou  lifted'st  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  se^,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night. 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 
Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 
By  tliee  were  fa&hion'd  to  the  self-same  end ; 
And  as  1  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardours:  thou  wast  the  deep  glen; 
Thou  wast  the  mountain- top — the  sage's  pen — 
The  poet's  harp — the  voice  of  friends — the  saa; 
Tliou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  glory  won; 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast — thou  wast  my  steed— 
I  )ly  goblet  full  of  wine — my  topmost  deed: — 
Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Mooa! 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 
My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful  I 
On  some  bright  essence  could  1  lean,  and  lull 
Myself  to  iiumortaliiy  :  I  prcst 
Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeful  rest. 
Rut,  gentle  Orb !  there  came  a  nearer  bliss — 
My  sininge  love  came — Felicity's  ab3^! 
She  came,  and  thou  didst  fade,  and  fade  away — 
Yet  not  entirely ;  no,  thy  starry  sway 
Has  been  an  under-passion  to  this  hour. 
Now  1  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power 
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U  rominjj  fresh  upon  mer  O  be  kind! 

Keep  bat'k  tliine  influence,  and  do  not  blind 

>Iy  »overci|;n  vision.— Dearest  lore,  fbr^ve 

That  I  can  think  away  from  thee  and  lire!— 

Pardon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I  prixe 

One  thought  beyond  tliine  arj^ent  luzariee! 

How  far  beyond  !•  At  this  a  surprised  start 

Frosted  the  »prin(;ing  verdure  of  his  heart; 

For  aH  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  swear 

How  his  own  goddess  was  past  all  things  fair, 

He  saw  far  in  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 

An  old  man  sitting  calm  and  peacefully. 

Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sal. 

And  hi«  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 

Of  weeds  were  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  fieel; 

And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-sheet, 

A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bonea, 

0'crwrou{;ht  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 

Of  ambitious  magic:  every  ocean-form 

Was  woven  in  with  black  distinctness;  storm. 

And  cairn,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 

Were  emblem'd  in  the  woof;  with  every  shape 

That  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  'twixt  eape  and  cap*. 

The  gulfing  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the  spell, 

Yet  look  upon  it,  and  't  would  siie  and  swell 

To  iu  huge  self;  and  the  minutest  fisli 

Would  pass  the  very  hardest  gaser's  wish. 

And  show  his  little  eye's  anatomy. 

Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality 

Of  Neptune;  and  the  sea-nymplis  romid  kis state. 

In  l>eauteous  vassalage,  look  up  and  wail. 

Beside  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  which  be  conn'd 

So  stedfastly,  that  the  new  deniaea 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amaxed  ken. 

To  mark  these  shadowings,  and  stand  in  awe. 


The  old  man  raised  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder'd  stranger— seeming  not  to  see, 
Ilis  features  were  so  lifeless.     Suddenly 
lie  woke  as  from  a  trance;  hb  snow-white  brows 
Went  arching  up,  and  like  two  magic  ploughs 
Furrow'd  deep  wrinkles  in  his  forehmd  large. 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge. 
Till  round  his  wither  d  li|)S  had  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watrhM  for  years  in  forlorn  hermitage. 
Who  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Lised  in  one  accent  his  o'er-burdcn'd  soul. 
Even  to  the  trees.     He  rose :  he  grasp'd  his  stole. 
With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad, 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said  : — 

>  Thou  art  the  man !  Now  shall  I  lay  my  bead 
In  peace  upon  ray  watery  pillow:  now 
Sleep  will  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  brww. 
O  Jove  I  I  shall  be  yoiin);  again,  lie  young  I 

0  slicll-bome  Neptune,  I  am  pierced  and  stnng 
With  new-born  life  !  What  shall  I  do?  Where  go. 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe?— 

1  'II  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  sec  their  long  hair  glialen ; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I  'II  be, 

That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily : 


To  northern  seas  I  'II  in  a  twinkling  sail. 

And  mount  upon  the  snoriiiit;s  of  a  whale 

To  some  black  cloud ;  thence  down  I  'II  madly  sweep 

On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep, 

Where  through  s«)me  sucking  pool  I  will  be  hnrl'd 

With  rapture  to  the  otiier  si«lo  of  the  world  ! 

O,  I  am  full  of  gladness!  Sisters  three, 

I  how  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

Yes,  every  god  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign. 

For  I  no  more  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 

Thou  art  the  man!*   Endymion  started  back 

Dismay'd ;  and,  like  a  wretch  from  whom  the  rack 

Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony, 

Mutter'd  :  •  What  lonely  death  am  I  to  die 

In  this  cold  region?  Will  he  let  me  frecie, 

And  float  my  brittle  limbs  o'er  polar  seas? 

Or  will  he  touch  me  with  his  searing  hand. 

And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  ? 

Or  tear  me  piece-meal  with  a  bony  saw. 

And  keep  me  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 

Ilis  magian  fisli  through  hated  fire  and  flame  ? 

O  misery  of  hell !  resisthrss,  tame. 

Am  I  to  be  burnt  up  7  No,  I  will  slioul. 

Until  tlte  gods  through  heaven's  blue  look  out  1~-    ' 

0  Tartarus!  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 

Her  voice  I  bung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves: 
Her  lips  were  all  my  own,  and — ah,  ripe  sheaves 
Of  happiness!  ye  on  the  stubble  droop, 
Rut  never  may  be  gamer d.     I  most  stoop 
My  head,  and  kiss  death's  foot.     Love!  love,  farewell! 
Is  there  no  hope  from  thee?  This  horrid  spell 
Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath.— By  Dian's  hind 
Feeding  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

1  see  thy  streaming  hair !  and  now,  by  Pan, 
I  care  not  for  this  old  mysterious  man  1» 

He  spake,  and  walking  to  that  aged  form, 
Look'd  high  defiance.     Lo!  his  heart  *gan  warm 
With  pity,  for  tlie  grey-hair'd  creature  wept. 
Had  he  then  wronged  a  heart  where  sorrow  kept? 
Had  he,  thoagb  blindly  contumelious,  brought 
Rheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  human  thought. 
Convulsion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years? 
He  had  in  truth ;  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  be  knelt 
Refore  that  care-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt 
About  bis  large  dark  locks,  and  faultering  spake  : 

■  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Pbcebus'  sake! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own  :  for  why?  thou  openest 
The  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  watching.     Though  thou  knowst  it  not. 
Thou  art  commission'd  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchisement.    O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore : 
Aye,  hadst  thou  never  lovod  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
I  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  mighty  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  moment  plays 
As  dancingly  as  thine.     Be  not  afraid. 
For  thou  slialt  bear  this  secret  all  display'd, 
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Now  UK  wi*  H|)i*0(l  lowartU  our  joyou*  U\»k.» 

Sn  ■ayinn,  tliin  yoiin(*  miul  in  a(;c  s  mask 
Wi'iil  forv.iril  with  llit>  Orian  Mile  by  iiidc  : 
I\inmniiiii;  quickly  thu»;  wUile  occaiik  litlo 
lluu({  Hwollni  al  ihrir  barks  and  jowcl'd  tindt 
Took  ailauily  ibrir  fmu-|triiits. 

•  My  M>ul  ttandt 
Now  paM  Iho  midway  fritni  uiortality, 
«\nd  Kit  1  cm  pit*|kMiv  \silhout  a  «ii;h 
To  toll  iIkh)  brirlly  all  my  joy  ami  pain. 
1  Wi»  a  lUlicr  ont'o,  upon  tluH  m.iin« 
And  my  Immi  daurttl  in  <*very  rrtvk  and  t»ay; 
Uou(|li  billo\\»  wfi'o  my  home  by  nifjlit  and  day, — 
Till*  MSt-(;ull«  not  moix*  oonMani ;  for  I  had 
No  li(UiHiU|;  fiom  llir  klorm  and  temposta  mad, 
Hui  hollow  ro*'K«,— uuil  lliry  wore  palarcs 
Of  luloni  liappiuoM^  of  khunboroun  cam  : 
I'Ont)  ^oara  of  uiiM'ry  lia^o  told  nio  ho. 
Ayo,  thua  it  wa*  ono  thouund  yeani  a(*o. 
Ono  tlumMud  yoam!  —1a  it  thon  {lOMiblo 
To  hH»k  Ml  plainly  tlirtui(;h  thorn  T  to  diapd 
K  ihouaand  yoara  with  Iwiokward  glance  ttiblimel 
To  liroalho  away  an  *t  wt>n'  all  acuuimy  alimo 
Knun  off  a  ory^t.il  p«)ol,  to  so^  ii»  dccp« 
And  ono'it  own  iniaoi'  fn«m  tlir  l>ottom  peepT 
Yo»:  now  1  am  no  lon^sor  wrotchod  thrall. 
My  loni*  oapli\ity  and  moanin(*»  all 
Aro  but  a  klimo,  a  thin-iiorvadinp,  »oum, 
Th<»  whioh  1  br«*atlio  away,  and  thront>in(*  come 
|.iko  tUin^  of  yto»ir«day  my  youthful  plcuur«». 

•  1  touoh'd  no  Into.  I  »int*  uot,  troil  no  moafturvi; 
I  wut  a  lonrly  ^oulh  ou  dot^Mt  &hori'«. 
My  s^port*  woro  lonely,  "mid  cwuiiouoo*  r\ur», 
Aiitl  t"i.ij;i;\  i>Jo».  and  fcM-m<'w'»  pKiuUi^o  cry 
j    riaiuin;;  di>*Top.int  U-twixii  va  and  s»ky. 

IVdpliini  wtw  Mill  my  play-nut^'»;  »ha|>c*  uDMeo 

Would  lot  UH'  f.vl  ih.'ir  s»alo*  of  gold  and  (jnx'n, 

Nor  U'  my  di'iudation  ;  .tnd,  full  oft. 

Whon  a  dn'ad  w.»t«T->poul  had  ri-arM  aloft 

lt»  hun{;r%-  hupoUi-H*,  •oi'>min<:  w.uly  ri|»c 

To  burst  with  ho»r»o»t  ihunilorinj:^  and  wipe 

My  life  away  liko  a  Ta*t  <p*>npo  of  fate, 

Somo  friendly  moiislor,  pit)  inj  mv  Md  >ute^ 

Mas  kV\\k>X  to  it*  f^nindaiion*,  j;ulf  d  it  down. 

And  lofl  mo  toc^in^:  vifolv.     But  the  crown 

()f  all  my  life  w.i»  utmt«»t  quioludv.> : 

More  did  I  lo«o  to  lie  ui  eav^'in  rudo. 

Keeping  ia  wait  \*liolv*  dav>  for  Neptuno**  >oic<, 

An»l  if  it  eame  at  la*t,  haik.  and  rejoiiv! 

There  bhuJi'tl  no  Minim.T  e*e  but  1  iKOuld  *tvvr 

My  *kiff  alonj:  j:r\vn  du-Uin;:  i-OA^t*.  tv»  hear 

Tlie  »h*iOiec\r*  pijv  oonie  i!ear  ff\MU  jojv  >:tfep, 

Min^'.Uxl  with  eeascles*  M.ali«ij:>.  of  h:i  slioep  : 

And  n.'vcr  wji>  a  .!iv  of  ^ummor  sJiia.*, 

■ 

Fut  I  Uhi-M  it-^  *Mrih  u-H-^n  the  iirine  : 
For  1  would  ttau'h  all  ui  hi  to  5>.v  unfold 
IL'jTOti'* jjate*.  and  .l:'i.^n  >n»vt  hi^  m<uain^  j:old 
Widj  q\'T  ih?  >*^\l:!» :  ^tic.iMX  :  .md  ov-kCMantlv 

I   At  brim  of  day-i:.K'.  on  -t.mK*  ^.ta^-'V  U-a. 

I    Mv  o«-l»  vkouid  be  «pn'id  out.  and  1  it  mL 

•   The  ptw  folk  of  ih-  vJ-voancrx  I  b'uM 
With  dadv  boon  of  Ks!i  d^>»^  d^.tcate: 

:  T)ie\  kucA  Doi  whaK«  this  bounty,  and  elate 


I 


Would  str< 


£4^  en  00  a  sicrilc  beach. 


•  Why  va>>  T  me  {!C«teoted  ?  Wherefore  reach 
At  things  whicL.  inc  f  v  thee,  O  l.alroiaa ! 
Had  been  my  dreari   feach !    Fool !  I  b<^n 
To  feci  diMemperd  lonpiof^  :  to  (li-aire 
The  utmo»t  prhil^e  thai  ocean'ii  sire 
Could  f;ranl  in  benediction  :  to  he  free 
Of  all  his  kingdom.     Long  in  ntiwry 
I  wasted,  ere  in  one  eiireaiest  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.     To  intcrkoit 
Onus  wnscs  with  so  dense  a  brcatliin^;  stuff 
Might  seem  a  work  of  pain  ;  so  not  enough 
(Ian  I  admire  how  crystal-amooth  it  felt. 
And  buoyant  roand  my  limbs.     At  first  I  dwelt 
Whole  days  and  days  in  sheer  astonishment; 
Fori'etful  utterly  of  self-inteot ; 
Moving  but  with  the  mi(;lity  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  first  doth  ibnv 
His  spreaded  feathers  to  the  morrowr  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  will. 
*T  was  freedom!  ainl  at  once  1  risited 
The  ceaseless  wonders  of  this  ocean>bed. 
No  need  to  idl  thee  of  them,  for  I  see 
Tliat  thou  hast  been  a  witness — it  must  be 
I  For  these  I  know  thou  cmst  not  feel  a  dro*->tb, 
J  Ry  tlie  melancholy  comers  of  iliat  mouth. 
So  I  will  in  my  story  straightway  paM 
To  more  immediate  matter.     Woe,  aUs ! 


That  love  should  be  my  bane !  Ah,  ScylU  fair! 
I  Why  did  door  Glaucus  erer — erer  dare 
I  To  sue  thee  to  his  heart?     Kind  straDger-youik ! 
I  I  lo^eil  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 

And  »he  would  not  couccivc  it.     Timid  tiling! 
'  She  llerl  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wing. 

Round  every  i&lc,  and  point,  and  promontorv. 
j  Frtuu  where  I.iri:e  Hercules  wound  up  nis  Morr 
;  Far  a»  t^ptian  Nile.     My  pas«don  f,nrw 
I  The  more,  the  more  I  s.iw  her  dainty  hue 
!  Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  cleat: 

I'util  't  was  too  tierce  agony  tu  bear ; 
I  And  in  that  a^jony.  acnM»  my  grief 
'  It  tlash'd.  that  Circe  might  hud  some  reli^— 
Cruel  enohantrvss!  S>  above  the  watcr 
I  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  Phorbus'  dinj'aW 
.lira's  isie  wa»  wondering  at  the  raooo  : — 
It  scem'd  10  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 

■  Left  me  deid-drifting  to  tlut  fatal  power. 

•  When  I  awoke.  *l  wa»  in  a  twilight  l»owrf . 
Ju^t  when  the  hi:ht  of  oKtrn,  ^iili  huui  of  b«». 
Mole  ihrou^:h  its  verdurous  matiin^;  of  tresh  tnc*. 
How  sweet,  and  sweet..*r!  for  I  heftrd  a  Ivrv. 
AikI  over  it  a  >ighin(;  voice  expire. 
It  eea*fti— I  eau^'.ht  li^ihi  footsirps;  and  aooa 
rhe  fairosi  face  that  mom  e'er  look'd  up>^a 
Puslid  t!-.n>u^:h  a  vrc-eii  of  ivs.a.      2«Carrw  J»-»e 
.  Willi  tv'arv  and^Utiie^  and  hoo.-T-«o;i.i  ^».e  •<?»«? 
A  not  who<w  tliraldo.u  wa*  caor*  ^:»*  ;;j3  iL 
rh--  ranje  oJttowerd  Fli>iuai.      Tliu*  .:id  tall 
The  »L'w  of  li.t  rwi.:  >{V'>a:a  :   .  Ah     Art  i^aik^T 

0  let  u^e  bear  ihoe  »pexk.  for  Cup  »i  >  sak: . 

1  am  JO  oppress"!  wi;h  j^% :    ^\\.x,  1  have  ^"d 

■  .In  urn  of  t^ars.  as  1:10 .^^ih  ibeu  «  «ri  ...-.i  a£&^. 
And  no*  1  t^a.'.  ibce  l.v.aj^  1  «;^  p;cir 

Fr»ai  ihrh:  dno4Ai  ocs 
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isted  of  the  latest  drop, 

luasure  thee,  and  force  thee  stop 

too  may  live :  but  if  beyond 
ind  sorrowful  offerings,  thou  art  fond 

warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme ; 
ripe  to  taste  a  long  love-dream; 

dimples,  tongues  for  ardour  mule, 
^  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 
uck  it  for  thee.n     Thus  she  link'd 
ng  syllables,  till  indistinct 
:  came  to  my  o'er-swecten'd  soul ; 
le  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 
it  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 
I'd  visage  thou  hadst  never  sceu. 

man  of  Latmos!  thus  particular 
thou  mayst  plainly  see  how  far 
temptation  went :  and  thou  mayst  not 
)w  then,  was  Scylla  quite  forgot? 

luhi  resist?  Who  in  this  universe? 
wreathe  ambrosia;  so  immerse 
tcncc  in  a  golden  clime. 
e  like  a  child  of  suckling  time, 
I  mc*  in  rosc'S.     Thus  condenm'd, 
of  my  former  life  was  stcmm'd, 
arl>itrary  queen  of  sense 
aiiced  vassal :  nor  would  thence 
I,  even  tliough  Amphion's  heart  had  woo'd 
Sc^lU  o'er  the  billows  rude. 
lo  each  eve  doth  devise 
I  cling  for  western  skies; 
i,  nay  every  spendthrift  hour 
cunsciousncss  within  that  bower. 
ree  of  haunts  umbrageous; 
!er  in  the  mazy  forest-house 
,  foxes  shy,  ami  aullcr'd  deer, 
rom  coverts  innermost  and  drear 
r  very  joy  mvUifluous  sorrow — 
born  delights! 

•  Now  lei  me  borrow, 
ts  few,  a  temperament  as  stem 
^rptre,  that  my  words  not  bum 
ng  lips,  while  1  in  calm  speech  tell 
IS  heaven  was  changed  lo  real  hell. 

-n  she  left  Ae  sleeping :  half  awake 
her  smooth  arms  and  lips,  to  slake 
lirst  with  nectarous  camel-draughts; 
l\one.     Whereat  the  I>arbed  shafts 
itmcnt  stuck  in  me  so  sore, 
iM  an<l  scarch'd  the  forest  o'er, 
ibout  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom 
ssail'd  me ;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
noan,  an  agony  of  sound, 
rom  the  distance  all  around. 

conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
omplain  to  silence:  while  I  stumbled 
ipitous  path,  as  if  impell'd. 
lark  valley. — Groanings  swell'd 
>out  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 

approach'd  a  flame's  gaunt  blue, 
K'fore  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
>  the  eye  of  gordian  snake, 


Bewitch'd  me  towards;  and  I  soon  was  near 

A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear: 

In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene — 

The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbour  queen. 

Seated  upon  an  uptora  forest  root; 

And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  binite, 

Laughing,  and  wailing,  groveling,  serpenting, 

Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag.  and  sting! 

O  such  deformities !  Old  Charon's  self, 

Shoulii  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf, 

And  take  a  dream  'mong  ruslies  Stygian, 

It  could  not  be  so  phantasied.     Fierce,  wan. 

And  tyrannizing  was  the  lady's  look. 

As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 

Oft-timus  upon  the  sudden  she  laugh'd  out, 

An<l  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 

Clusters  of  grapes,  the  which  lliey  raven'd  quick 

And  roar'd  for  more;  with  many  a  hungry  lick 

About  their  shaggy  jaws.     Avenging,  slow. 

Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe. 

And  emptied  on  't  a  black  dull-gurgling  phial; 

Groan'd  one  and  all,  as  if  some  piercing  trial 

Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lifted  up  die  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  breasts  went  sueing  to  her  ear 

In  vain;  remorseless  as  an  infant's  bier 

She  whisk'd  against  their  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toil, 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage. 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  groaus  of  torture-pilgrimage; 

Until  their  grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  puff  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat: 

Then  was  appalling  silence:  tlien  a  sight 

Slore  wildering  than  all  that  hoarse  affright ; 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen. 

Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  oore  huge  Python 

Antagonizing  Boreas, — and  so  vanish'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  :  she  banish'd 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.     Lo!  from  the  dark 

Came  waggish  fauns,  and  nymphs,  and  satyrs  stark. 

With  dancing  and  loud  revelry, — and  wept 

Swifter  than  centaurs  after  rapine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  appear'd  and  bow'd 

Before  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  accent :  '  Potent  goddess!  chief 

Of  pains  resistless!  make  my  being  brief. 

Or  let  roe  from  this  heavy  prison  fly : 

Or  give  me  Id  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

I  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  tlie  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife : 

I  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life, 

My  children  Ibir,  my  Ipvely  girls  and  boys! 

I  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  tliese  joys ; 

Ask  nought  so  heavenward,  so  too — too  high : 

Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die. 

Or  be  delivcr'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh, 

From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh, 

And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 

Have  mercy.  Goddess!  Circe,  feel  my  prayer!'  * 


•  That  curst  magician  s  name  fell  icy  numb 
Upon  my  wild  conjecturing :  truth  had  come 
Naked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart. 
I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart ; 
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KEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKS- 


Aod  my  slaio  spiril,  over«roii|;(it  with  fristtt, 

FaiBted  away  in  tlial  dark  lair  of  ai^bL 

Think,  mv  deliverer,  l>o«  detoLiie 

}iy  wakiog  most  liare  been !  diagMt,  and  Ime, 

Aod  terrors  maoifbld  divided  me 

A  spoil  amongst  them.  1  pnrpared  to  lee 

Into  the  dttnceoB  core  of  that  wild  wood : 

I  fled  three  days— when  lo!  before  me  stood 

Glaring  the  angry  witch.  O  Dis,  even  now, 

A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow. 

At  mere  remembering  ber  pale  laugh,  and  cane. 

*  Ha !  ba!  Sir  Dainty!  there  muiC  be  a  buck 

Made  of  roae-leaves  and  tbistle-dowa,  espran, 

To  cradle  thee,  ny  sweet,  and  lull  thee  '■  yes, 

1  am  too  flinty-bard  for  thy  nice  tooeb : 

lly  leoderest  squecie  is  but  a  giant's  dulch. 

So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 

Unheard  of  yet;  and  it  shall  still  itt  cries 

Upon  tome  breaac  more  lily-feminine. 

Oh,  no — it  shall  not  piite,  and  pine,  and  pine 

More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  years; 

And  then  *t  were  pity,  bnt  fate's  gentle  shears 

Cut  short  iu  immortality.     Sea-flirt ! 

Young  dove  of  the  wafers',  truly  I  11  not  hart 

One  hair  of  thine :  see  bow  I  weep  and  sigh, 

Tlial  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  uigh. 

And  must  we  part?  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 

Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utier  woe. 

Let  me  nob  over  tbee  my  last  adieus. 

And  spe^k  a  blessing :  Mark  me!  Thou  bait ibews 

Immortal,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  race : 

But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chaw 

Eternally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 

Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 

Hence  shalt  thou  quickly  to  tlie  watery  vast; 

And  there,  ere  many  diys  lie  overpast, 

Dikahled  age  shall  netxe  lliee;  aod  even  tbea 

Thou  fthalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men; 

But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 

Ten  hundred  years:  which  gone,  1  then  bequeath 

Thy  fragile  bones  lo  unknown  burial. 

Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu  T — As  sliot  stars  fiill. 

She  fled  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.  Stung 

And  poikon'd  was  my  spirit :  despair  sung 

A  war-song  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 

A  hand  was  at  my  slioulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  steps;  another  'fore  my  eyes 

Moved  on  with  pointed  Gnger.   In  this  guise 

Enforced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 

Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 

Came  salatary  as  I  waded  in ; 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 

Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  rcmain'd 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  drain'd. 

«  Young  lover,  I  must  weep— such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  wlioean  (ell?  While  thus  my  might 
Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay'd. 
Upon  a  dead  thing's  faro  aiy  hand  I  laid ; 
I  look*d — 't  was  Scyll.il  Cursed,  cursctl  Circe! 
O  vulture-witch,  lia»t  never  heard  of  mercy! 
Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content. 
But  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocent 


i:ecan«e  1  loved  ber?— Cold,  O  cold  iadeed 
I  Were  ber  fair  liaibei,  and  lilbc  a 
!  The  sea-«well  look  ber  bair. 
I  I  clung  abcNit  ber  waist,  aor  oeaiMd  lo 

Fleet  as  an  arrvw  ihroacb  nnfatbom'd  briae, 
j  Until  ttteresbeae  a  fabric  crystalliae, 
i  Rihb'd  and  iabii  wicb  cnral.' pebble,  aad  pe^ 

Headlong  I  dar«ed;  at  ooe  ca^er  swirl 
-  Gain'd  ils  bright  portal,  cnicr'd,  aad  beheU! 
j  'T  was  vast,  aod  dcaolale.  aisd  iry-cold ; 
•  And  all  aroaad — Bal  wberrforc  ibia  lo  tbce 
'<  Who  in  ft-w  miaases  asore  chyeelf  shall  Me^~ 
.  1  left  poor  Scylla  ia  a  niche  aad  lied. 
'  My  ferer'd  parehiaga  op,  my  acathiaf  dread 

Met  paby  half  way  :  sooo  these  limba  became 
'  Gaunt,  witber'd,  sapless,  feeble,  craaip'd,  aad  fan 


•  Now  let  me  pass  a  crud,  cruel 
Without  ooe  hope,  witboat  oi>e  faioieat 
Of  mitigation,  or  reedenaiog  bubble 
Of  coloured  phantasy;  for  I  fear  't  would  trmkk 
Thy  brain  to  loes  of  reason  :  and  neat  tell 
How  a  restoring  chance  canoe  down  to  qacll 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  noe. 

•  On  a  day. 
Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  apray, 
I  saw  grow  up  from  the  horixon's  brink 
A  gallant  vessel :  soon  slie  seem'd  to  sink 
Away  from  me  again,  as  though  her  coarse 
Had  been  resumed  in  spile  of  hindering  force 
So  vanbh'd :  and  not  lon^,  before  arose 
Dark  clouds,  and  muttering  of  winds  morote. 
Old  Eotus  would  stifle  his  mad  spleen. 
Cut  could  not :  therefore  all  the  billows  grea 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  a(;aiost  the  doodsi 
The  tempest  came :  I  saw  tJiat  vesscPs  shroods 
!n  perilous  bustle;  while  upon  the  deck 
Stood  trembling  creatures.    I  beheld  the  wreck; 
The  tinal  gulfing  ;  the  poor  struggliof  Mab: 
1  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder-rolls. 

0  tliey  had  all  lK*en  saved  but  crazed  eld 
Annull'd  my  vigorous  rnvings :  and  thus  qoelTd 
And  curb'd,  think  on  't,  O  Latmian  !  did  I  sit 
Writhing  «ith  pity,  and  a  cursin(;  fit 

Against  that  hell-bom  Circe.     The  crew  bad  goaf 

By  one  and  one,  to  pale  oblivion  ; 

And  1  was  gazing  on  the  surgaiffttoc. 

With  many  a  scalding  tear  aod  Mftny  a  gnaa. 

When  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's  band. 

Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  waad. 

1  knelt  with  p-tin — reach'd  out  my  hand— bad  pa 
These  treasures—  touch'd  the  knnckles — ibey  ancbi 
I  caught  a  finger:  but  the  dowowitrd  weight 
O'erpower'd  me— it  sank.     Thca  *gan  abate 
The  storm,  and  tlirougli  chill  aguish  glooas  oalba 
The  comfortable  sun.     I  waa  athirat 

To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warmiag  air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care. 
Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  and  drew  oa 
My  soul  pa««<^  after  page,  till  well-nigh  won 
Into  forgetfulncss;  when,  stupilied, 
I  read  these  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 
My  eyes  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again. 
O  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 
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(lafr-linc  bore  off! — a  shine  of  hop« 
old  around  me,  cheering  me  to  cope 
>tis  with  hellish  tyranny.     Attend! 
u  hast  brought  their  promise  to  an  end. 

the  wide  sea  there  liveta  fbriom  wretch, 

with  enfeebled  carcase  to  outUvilch 
hcti  existence  throu{;h  ten  centaries, 
;n  to  die  alone.     Who  can  deviie 
opposition  T    No  one.     So 
1 1  ion  limes  ocean  must  ebb  and  flow, 

opprcss'd.     Yet  he  shall  not  die, 

iin|;s  arcompli.>h'd  : — If  he  utterly 

11  (lie  depths  of  majjic,  and  expounds 

.ininf;s  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  souods; 

plorc»  all  forms  and  substances 

:  homewaid  to  their  symbol-essences ; 

I  not  die.     Moreover,  and  in  chief, 

(  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  (;rief 

)usjy ; — all  lovers  tern  |)est- tost, 

the  &ava(;e  ovcrwheluiinj;  lost, 

I  deposit  side  by  side,  until 

Tecpint;  >^^ll  ^''^  dreary  space  fulfil : 

li)ne,  and  all  these  labours  ripened, 

I,  hy  heavenly  power  loved  and  led, 

ind  l>efore  him ;  whom  he  shall  direct 

consummate  all.     The  youth  elect 

the  thing,  or  both  will  be  destroy'd.'  • — 

n,*  cried  the  young  Endymion,  overjoy'd, 
c  twin  brothers  in  this  destiny! 
I  treat  (hec,  what  achievement  high 
is  restless  world,  for  me  reserved, 
f  from  thee  my  wandering  feet  had  swcnred, 
both  peri»h'd7N — •  Lookln  the  sage  replied, 
>ou  not  mark  a  gleaming  through  the  tide, 
s  hrillianccs?  't  i»  tli^  edifice 
CO  of,  where  lovely  Scylla  lies; 
ere  I  have  enshrined  piously 
-K,  whom  Ml  storms  have  doom'd  to  die 
lout  my  bondage.*     Thus  discoursing,  oo 
ni  till  unoTiscured  the  porches  shone ; 
lurryingly  they  gain'd,  and  enler'd  strajght. 
icr  since  king  Neptune  held  his  state 
I  such  wonder  underneath  (he  stars. 
some  level  plain  where  haughty  Mars 
in'd  ;tll  his  battle ;  and  behold 
ry  soldier,  with  $ft^  foot,  doth  hold 
breast :  see,  noBf  iteeled  squares, 
d  ranks  of  iron — wlience  who  dares 
?     Imagine  further,  line  hy  line, 
irrior  thousands  on  tlie  field  supine  :— 
It  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows, 
crs  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes. — 
n|;cr  from  the  mountains,  breathless,  traced 
)usands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed ; 
)(;es  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lips 
y, — for  here  dtuith  no  blossom  nips. 
.'(1  their  brows  and  forehuids;  saw  their  hair 
;ly  on  one  side  with  nicest  rare; 
1  one's  gentle  wrists,  with  rerereoce, 
i-wise  to  its  heart. 

«  Let  us  commence 
r'd  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy)  even  now.i* 
,  and,  trembUng  like  an  aspen*bough. 


Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small,     . 

Uttering  the  while  some  mumblings  funeral. 

lie  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 

That  drifts  unfeather'd  when  bleak  nortliems  blow ; 

And  having  done  it,  took  his  dark  blue  cloak 

And  bound  it  round  Endymion :  then  struck 

His  wand  against  the  empty  air  limes  nine. — 

«  What  more  tliere  is  to  do,  young  noan,  is  thine: 

Out  first  a  little  patienre;  first  undo 

This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  cine. 

Ah,  gentle!  'l  b  as  weak  as  spider's  skein ; 

And  shouldst  thou  break  it — What,  is  it  done  so  clean? 

A  power  overshadows  thee!  Oh,  brave  I 

The  spite  of  hull  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 

Here  is  a  shell;  't  is  pearly  blank  to  roe. 

Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery— 

Ginst  thou  read  aught?  O  read  for  pity's  sake! 

Olympus !  we  are  safe!  Now,  Carian,  break 

This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedestal.* 

T  was  done:  and  straight  with  sudden  swell  and  fall 
Sweet  music  breatlied  her  soul  away,  and  sigh'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence. — •  Youth!  now  strew 
These  minced  le.ives  on  me,  and  passing  through 
Tlioso  files  of  dead,  scatter  the  same  around. 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue.* — 'Mid  the  sound 
Of  flutes  and  tioIs,  ravishing  his  Iieart, 
Endymion  from  Glauciis  stood  apart. 
And  scattered  in  his  face  some  fragments  liglit. 
How  lightning-swift  the  change!  a  youthful  wight 
Smiling  beneath  a  coral  diadem. 
Out-sparkling  sudden  like  an  uptnm'd  gem, 
Appear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  beside  it,  and  with  tenderest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hand,  and  wept,— and  Scylla  sigh'd ! 
Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  charm  applied — 
The  nymph  arose:  he  left  them  to  their  joy, 
And  onward  went  upon  his  high  employ, 
Showering  those  powerful  fragments  on  the  dead. 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  each  lifted  up  its  licad, 
As  doth  a  flower  at  Apollo's  touch. 
Death  kU  it  to  his  inwards;  't  was  too  much : 
Death  fell  a-weeping  in  his  charnel-house. 
The  Latmian  persevered  along,  and  thus 
All  were  re-animated.     There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air — while  many,  who 
Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true, 
Sprang  to  each  other  madly;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainly  of  I>eing  blest. 
They  gazed  upon  Endymion.     Enchantment    ^ 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  iu  head  and  Ubt 
Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowers. 
Budded,  and  swcll'd,  and,  full-blown,  tbed  full  showers 
Of  light,  soft,  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine. 
The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happiness,  from  ^iry-prrse  oozed  out. 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  otlier,  and  about 
The  foir  assembly  wander  d  to  and  fro, 
Distracted  with  the  richest  overflow 
Of  joy  that  ever  poui'd  from  heaven. 

«  Away!* 

Shouted  the  new-born  god ;  «  Follow,  and  pay 

Our  piety  to  Neptunus  supreme!*  — 

Then  Scylla,  bloshing  sweetly  from  her  dream. 
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They  led  on  finC,  bant  to  her  meek  Mirprue, 
Thronjjh  portal  cnluninsi  of  a  (;innt  size 
Into  the  vaullsd,  bonndUitft  oinurnld. 
Joyous  all  follow'd,  as  the  leader  cali'd, 
Down  marble  steps;  pouring  an  caMly 
As  hoar-glass  sand, — and  fant,  as  you  might 
Swallom  ol)eying  the  south  summer's  jcail. 
Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  waterfall. 


Tlius  went  that  bcauliFul  multitude,  nor  £ar. 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar. 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick 
Another  multitude.     Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host.     On  a  wide  sand  they  met. 
And  of  those  numbers  eveiy  eye  was  wet; 
for  each  tlieir  old  love  found.     A  murmuring  rose, 
Like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  't  is  nast  human  wit 
To  tell ;  't  is  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host  r 

Moved  on  for  many  a  league;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks;  vanward  swelling  in  array. 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away,— 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.     Glaucus  cried, 
.  Behold !  l>chold,  the  palace  of  his  pride! 
God  Neptune's  palaces !«   With  noice  increased. 
They  shouUler'd  on  towards  that  brightening  cast 
At  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  prospect,— diamond  gleams  and  golden  glows 
Of  amber  '(jainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring, 
Still  onward ;  still  the  splendour  gradual  swell'd. 
Rich  opal  dome*  whore  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  ihroujjh  their  Khufts 
A  blush  of  coral.     Copious  wonder-draughts 
Each  g.izer  drank;  and  deeper  drank  more  near: 
For  what  poor  mortals  fragment  up,  as  mere 
As  mnrhle  was  there  lavish,  to  the  va5t 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far  f.ir  Mirpass'd, 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh. 

As  large,  as  bright,  as  colour'd  as  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  unfading  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  siUery  shower,  was  the  arch 
Through  which  this  l\iphian  army  took  its  march, 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Keptunc's  stale : 
Whence  could  be  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate, 
To  which  the  leaders  sped;  but  not  half  raught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swift  as  fair>-  thought. 
And  made  those  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eyes 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon  with  an  eagle  naliveness  their  gaze 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoOBitOok  all  the  blaze, 
And  then,  hrhold  !  large  Neptooe  on  his  throne 
Of  emera'd  d«x^p:  yet  uol  exalt  alone; 
At  \m  rifht  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 
His  loft  tat  Hiiiiliii^  Beauty  s  paragon. 

Far  M  tbe  mariner  on  hi;;hest  mast 
Cafi  lee  aD  round  upon  the  calmed  vast| 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall :  and  as  tlie  blue 
Doth  TiiUt  the  waters,  so  the  waters  drew 
Tboir  doming  curtains,  high,  ma'piincent, 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof; — and  when  StOCDHtmt 


Disclosed  the  thunder-gloomings  in  Jovr'sair, 
But  soothed  as  now,  fhi^h'd  sudden  everyvlitrv 
Noiseless,  sub-marine  cloudlets,  glittering 
Death  to  a  human  eye:  for  tliere  did  sprint; 
From  natural  west,  and  eaftt,  and  south,  and  unk, 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  sonitli  'hove  tlu?  Sea-God's  bud. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  far  outspread 
As  brcezeless  lake,  on  which  the  slim  canoe 
Of  feathered  Indian  darts  alwut,  a«  throogk 
The  delicatest  air :  air  rcrilv. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky: 
This  palace  floor  hreach-air, — but  for  the  anuw 
Of  deep-seen  wonders  motionless, — and  blur 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes. 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

Thev  stood  is  dreasi 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.     The  paldce  raof; 
The  Nereids  danced ;  the  Syrens  faintly  sang; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  bow'd  his  dripping  bo^ 
Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  his  pioiousbed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectamus  dew. 
The  ooze-bom  Goddess  iKMrkon'd  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  cnnfcrvnce; 
And  when  they  reach'd  ihe  ihronod  cminmoe 
She  kist  the  sca-oyniph's  cheek, — who  sat  berdw 
A  toying  with  the  doves.     Then, — •  Mighty  crsn 
And  sceptre  of  this  kingdom !  •    Venus  said, 

•  Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Nais  paid : 
Behold  !• — Two  copious  tear  drops  instant  fdl 
From  the  God's  laqje  eyes ;  he  smiled  deUctikk, 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  hands.— 

•  Endymion  !  Ah!  still  wandering  in  thebaftU 
Of  love  ?  Now  this  is  cruel.     Since  the  hour 

I  met  thee  in  earth's  bosom,  all  hit  power 

Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  thee.      Wliai,  not  yet 

Escaped  from  dull  mortality's  harsh  net? 

A  little  patience,  youili !  't  w  ill  not  b«  long, 

Or  I  am  skilless  quite:  an  idle  tuuguc, 

A  humid  eye,  and  stops  hixuriouis. 

Whore  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominoos 

Aye  I  have  seen  tlics.?  siyn*  in  one  of  heaveti. 

When  others  were  all  blind  ;  and  wvre  I  jHTen 

To  utter  secrets,  haply  1  might  say 

Some  pleisant  wortls:  but  Love  will  liave  Li>dn 

So  wait  awhile-<expeclant.      Pr'ythce  soon. 

Even  in  the  passing  of  thine  honey-moon. 

Visit  my  Cythcrea:  thou  wilt  fliid 

Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind; 

And  pray  persuade  with  tlioo — Ah,  I  havedooi-. 

All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son  !»— 

Thus  the  fair  go<ldess:  while  Endymion 

Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halc\-on. 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water- Jlonarch.      Nectar  ran 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  outreaehM,- 
And  plundered  vines,  teeming  cxhaustlcss,  plncli  J 
New  growth  about  eai-li' shell  and  prodent  lyre; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  fire, 
PuH'd  down  frcsli  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.     Cupid,  empire-«ure, 
Flmter  d  and  laughM,  and  ofi-iimcs  through  tViil 
Made  a  delighted  way.     Then  danci*,  and  son^:. 
And  garlanding  grew  wild;  and  pleasure  rri^nJ- 
In  harmless  tendril  they  each  other  chain'd. 
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him  Larry  to  Ibc  CDdini;- 
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OF  Dorit,  and  ihe  Egean  >«t,l<er  ipouK—  ,^U     I 
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nil  Engcn  cent  acrm  it- All  »cr  laau  'V 

To  caa  on  Aropliilrile.  quMn  of  pesrli, 

And  Tbelii  pearl;  hw.^ 

The  palaci  whirii  ' 

Around  giddy  EadymioD  i  waiDB  lis 
WaB  there  fir  ttrayed  from  morulily-  " 

*0  I  iball  diel  twni  Vmiu,  he  my  My! 

WlieniimylorilymitlnHl  W«ll-«iriy! 
I  die- 1  bar  ber  loirc- 1  kt\  my  wine— ' 
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Thee  to  thy  nati?e  hopet.    O  thou  hast  woo 

A  full  accomplishment!  The  tiling  is  done, 

Which  undone,  these  our  latler  days  had  risen 

On  barren  souls.  Great  Muse,  thou  know^st  what  prison, 

Of  flesh  and  hone,  curbs,  an<l  confines,  and  frets 

Our  spirit's  wings :  despondency  besets 

Our  pillows;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  mom 

Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 

Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 

Long  have  1  said,  how  happy  he  who  shrives 

To  thee  I  But  then  1  thought  on  poets  gone. 

And  could  not  pray: — nor  can  I  now— so  on 

I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of  heart — — 

•  Ah,  woe  Is  me!  that  I  should  fondly  part 
From  my  dear  native  land!  Ah,  foolish  maid  ! 
Glad  was  the  hour,  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  lo  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  fresliet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness;  the  ripe  grape  u  sour: 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  gods !  but  one  short  hoar 
Of  native  air — let  m«  but  die  at  home.* 

Endymion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
Was  ofFering  up  a  hecatomb  of  tows. 
When  these  words  reach'd  him.     Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  through  tliorny-green  entanglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sonnd  is  bent, 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fawn. 

«  Is  no  one  near  lo  help  me?  No  foir  dawn 
Of  life  from  eharitable  voice?  No  sweet  saying 
To  set  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  pUying? 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine?  No  lips  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  them?  No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  bosom?  No  one  dies 
Refore  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles!—!  am  sad  and  lost.* 

Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.     Vanish  into  air. 
Warm  mountaineer!  for  canst  thou  only  bear 
A  woman's  Kigh  alone  and  in  distress? 
See  not  her  charms !  Is  Phoebe  pas«ionlelB? 
Phoebe  is  fairer  far— O  gaze  no  more: — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store, 
Bohold  her  paniin(;  in  the  forest  {^nsn ! 
Do  not  thoxc  curls  of  (jioviy  jet  surpass 
For  lenderne«s  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongiit  tiicm?  Fcvli.'«»t  not  a  kindred  pain. 
To  see  such  lovely  eves  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
I>ovelike  in  (lie  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  upper  lids?— Hist! 

«  O  for  Hermes'  >^-and, 
To  touch  this  llvwer  into  human  shape ! 
That  woodland  tlyacinilios  could  escape 
From  his  green  prison,  an<l  here  kntx-linf;  down 
CUl  me  his  queen,  his  second  life's  f.iir  rruwn  ! 
Ah  me,  how  I  could  ftove  ! — My  »oul  dnch  melt     '  ' 
For  the  unliappy  yonlh— I^ve!  I  li.ive  HAIa 
So  faint  a  kindncsa.  Mich  a  uieck  siureiittr 
Tn  what  my  own  full  thoughts  iind  made  Ino  tender. 
That  but  for  tears  my  life  had  tied  away  !— 
Ye  deaf  and  seoseldss  minutes  of  the  day, 
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And  thou,  old  forest,  hold  ye  thia  for  true. 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love :  there  'a  not  a  sound. 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love :  there  'a  not  a  breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air. 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passion  from  the  heart !  *  — 

Upon  a  bough 
He  leant,  wretched.     He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst  for  another  love :  O  impioua. 
That  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thus! — 
Thou(}ht  he,  •  Why  am  I  not  as  are  tlic  dead. 
Since  to  a  woe  like  this  I  hare  heen  led 
Thn)ugh  tlte  dark  earth,  and  through  the  wondroa* 
Goddess!  I  love  thee  not  the  leas:  from  thee 
By  Juno's  smile  I  turn  not — no,  no,  no — 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow.— 
I  have  a  triple  soul !  O  fond  pretence— 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  in  twain  for  them.» 

And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  see 
Iter  gentle  boatm  heave  tumultuously. 
lie  sprang  from  his  green  covert:  there  she  lay. 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her 
Shut  softly  up  alive.    To  speak  he  tries: 

•  Fair  damsel,  pity  me !  forgive  me  that  I 
Thus  violate  tliy  bowers  sanctity! 

0  pardon  me,  for  I  am  full  of  grief — 

Grief  born  of  thee,  young  angel  !  fairest  thief! 
Who  stolen  host  away  the  wings  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.     Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Loving  and  haired,  misery  and  weal. 

Will  in  a  few  short  hours  he  nothing  to  me. 
Anil  all  my  story  that  much  pasaion  slew  me; 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days : 
Ami,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  erase. 
Re  thou  my  nurse;  and  let  me  understand 
Ilow  dying  I  shall  kii*  that  lily  hand. — 
Dost  weep  for  me  ?    Then  should  I  he  content 
Scowl  on.  ye  fates!  until  the  firmanieot 
Outhlnrkens  Erebus  and  the  fiill-ravem'd  earth 
CruiTihles  into  itself.     By  the  cloud  };irth 
Of  Jjve,  those  le.ini  lia\e  {;i«rn  me  a  thirst 
To  meet  oblivion. w—.Vk  her  luMrt  would  huntf 
The  maiden  solth'd  awhih;,  and  then  replied 

•  Why  must  such  desol  ition  I»cttdc 

As  tliat  thou  »i>cakest  of  ?     Arc  not  these  grvca  wwi 
Kmpty  of  all  misfortune?     Do  die  brooks 
Utter  a.gorgon  voice  ?     Does  yonder  thrush, 
Sclioolinj;  its  half-lktlgetl  little  ones  to  hnuh 

About  lite  dewy  forest,  wliiftp«r  tiles? 

SpciK  not  of  grief,  younj;  stronger,  or  cold  snail* 

Will  slime  the  rohe  lo-ni|;ht.     Though  if  thou  viJl 

Mcdiiiiks  'l  would  he  a  guilt — a  very  guilt— > 

Not  (()  companion  thee,  and  sigVi  aw-.iy 

The  lii;lil— the  du^k— ibc  dark — till  break  of  dav!- 

«  De.ir  l.idy,*  s.iid  Kiidymion,  «  'i  i«  past : 

I  love  thee!  and  my  diys  can  never  Ijsr. 

That  I  may  pass  in  patience  still  speak  : 

I.et  me  (bivebusic  dying,  and  I  scaek 


^i 
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Th(  Ditu<>l  hue  of  halth,  from  mimU  lip!- 

By  ihcpherda  it  foreodn,  wbeo  in  June, 

To  e>Tt  naldcD  bluiha 

Tall  chaDuitkoopiiniiho  HID  and  hhwd:- 

Taih.whiur»i!biiih«> 

1  mih'd  in  w  the  folly  1 

Or  i<  ii  ihy  deviy  liiad  ihl  dlity  tipt! 

.  Wiihln  1.U  car.  .iof>.  yoDDC  Bicchn.  Mood. 

■  OSomw! 

Trifline  bU  Ivy-lon.  in  daneing  muod,      i^ 

Why  dojlbomiw 

Wi<h«delonEbu8l'i»e; 

And o  rill,  of  rrimwn  wineiUfarMd 

To  Kite  lilt  Blow-worm  lijhn 

HL.  pluu.p  »l.i»  aria>.  =»1  •houUen.  mouijl 

Or.or,ao,o^ol««™iBl... 

ForV«,u.-pn,ljbiK; 

To  lingo,  on  lyron  ibora,  Ihi  ult  iMiprT' 

PBltol  will.  Itowc  u  ho  on  did  p^ 

.OSorrow! 

Tip.ily  quaflinj. 

.  Wh«..o  c>n>a  yt.  mcrrj  Damieli!  whonce  o. 
So  many,  and  oa  miiny.  and  Hich  nice  1 
Wl.y  ha«  jc  Icfl  jour  bow.i»  dc»la». 

Tlic  nicltuu  dililu  froDi  a  nounuK  ■odGU''— 

To  gin-  al  rYining  pile 

Unlo  Ihe  iiigliiinjjilo, 
TbBI  thou  niayil  liuen  ihc  cold  dem  imanf;  ■ 

YourluM,imle>nll«rFale> 
-  We  follow  lk..:ch«l  Bac^fa.u  on  >he  wing. 

.  0  Sorrow  > 

Baichiu.  youoe  Bacchui '.  good  or  ill  belide. 

WhydoMborro* 

We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wLd 

Come  hllhcTr.  lady  fair,  and  joIubI  hi 

A  lo.er  would  no!  [rod 
A  ™vo,Up  on  iIh  hod, 

Tboue''  l<c  thouM  dance  from  cf  >  ai  peep  of  day- 

.  When«  eam.^  ye,  jolly  Silyii!  whence  came 

No  r  doy  droopias  flowB 

Why  heie  ye  lefl  your  foreil  baunli,  why  1rf( 

Wherr-M  ho  ou,  .po«  hiowlf  ud  pby. 

■  For  wine,  for  wine  we  Iff.  our  kernel  Iree; 

■  To  Sorrow 

For  wiue  we  lef.  our  hcalh.  and  yellow  broom. 

ll»dteood  morrow, 

Aud  [hoi^;l.l  10  l».o  her  fu  >ny  brtiind  i 

For  wine  we  follow  Bjcchui  through  Ihe  eanh 

flreal  god  of  brea.hleu  cupa  .nd  chicping  mii 

SheloiMniedinrlyi 

Lome  hiiher.  lady  fair,  and  ioioed  be 

She  i>  u  coDiuilI  lo  me,  utd  »  kind : 

Toour^dmm-reU,!- 

I  ui  3  weeping  :  whal  enamour'd  bride, 
CheaUd  by  ihadowy  wooer  from  die  cloud*. 

Beneath  dark  palm-iroel  by  a  riTcr  iido  T 

■  And  ai  I  HI.  onr  tlie  light  blue  hilla 
Tlicre  came  a  BOitt  of'raTallen ;  the  nlli 
Idm  Ihe  wide  ilream  came  of  purple  hiu— 

T  wuRaeehutind  fait  crew  1    ^*^ 
The  cainitl  trumpe.  ipake,  and  ailiet  ihrinuff 


From  kutipg  cymbal*  mde  a  oMrry  dim— 

Twa.B.cehu.vdhi.ki>.! 
Like  la  ■  moiing  Tio.age  dowo  Ac;  ctai{, 
Crown'd  with  green  l«>et,  and  ficei  all  on  flam 
All  madly  dancing  tbrough  Ihe  pU^iBnl  valley, 

To  icare  Owe,  Melancholy  I 

O  ihen.  O  ihea,  thou  wati  a  timple  name  I 

I  forgo,  ihee.  al  ihe  berried  holly 


Onward  iheu  myriadt— wiih  long  and  dn 

Wcb-fooieil  alligaU>n,  crocodilet, 
Bearing  upon  ihcir  tcaly  backs,  in  file*, 
Vliimp  infant  langhcn  mimieking  Uh  col 
Of  teomeq,  and  ilout  plley-rowen'  toil  1 
Widi  toying  oan  and  diken  laib  tliey  glid 
Nor  care  for  wind  and  IJde.  ^ 

•  Mounteil  on  p«D  Lhen'  fui*  and  fii 
From  rear  ID  ran  they  Koor  iboul) 
A  .ka^dayi' ji^rney  in  a  mameatdMie'i      „    ,' 
And  ahayhjiuhE  riling  of  Ike  iaif. 
AUuI  th.^yiikAw  hun.  wilh  i^  and  bCR.  , 
0«.^ul  upieom.  ; 

.liawAirtanEgypI  kneel « 
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I  saw  parch'd  Abyaainia  rooie  aad  sing 

To  ibe  siker  cymbals'  ring ! 
I  saw  iIjc  whdaiing  Tintage  hotly  pierre 

Old  Tartanr  the  fierce! 
The  kings  of  Ind  their  jewel<4c^res  rail. 
And  from  their  treasure* scatter  pearled  hail; 
Great  Brahma  from  his  mystic  heaven  groans. 

And  alt  bis  priestliood  moan% 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  taming  pale. 
Into  these  regions  came  1,  following  him. 
Sick-hearted,  weary — so  I  took  a  wbim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear. 

Alone,  without  a  peer : 
And  I  have  told  thee  all  thon  mayest  Iiear. 

•  Yonng  stranger ! 
I  Ve  been  a  ranger 

In  search  of  pleasure  tliroughont  every  dime ; 

Abs!  't  b  not  for  roe : 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be. 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

«Come  then.  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast: 

I  thought  to  leave  thee. 

And  deceive  thee. 
Rut  now  of  all  tlie  world  I  love  thee  best. 

•  There  is  not  one. 
No,  no,  not  one 

But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  londy  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother. 

And  her  brother, 
Ilcr  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade.* 

O  what  a  sigh  she  gave  in  finishing, 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing! 
Endymion  could  not  speak,  but  gazed  on  her: 
And  listcn'd  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearily. 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  softness  as  might  be 
Remember'd  from  its  velvet  summer  song. 
At  last  he  said  :  «  Poor  lady,  how  thus  long 
Have  I  been  able  to  endure  that  voice? 
Fair  Melody!  kind  Syren  !  I  've  no  choice ; 
I  must  be  tliy  sad  servant  evermore  : 
I  cannot  chose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Pha>be,  no ! 
Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel!  shall  it  be  so? 
Say,  beautifullcst,  shall  1  never  think? 

0  thou  couldsl  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
dose  up  its  bloodsliot  eyes,  nor  sec  despair! 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  1 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly  !  — 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  cheek  so  fair  and  smooth  ; 
O  let  it  blush  so  ever :  let  it  soothe 

My  madness !  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 

With  tlie  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safe  alarm. 

This  cannot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  is; 

And  this  is  sure  thine  other  softliiif; — thi» 

Thine  own  fair  bosom,  and  I  am  so  near! 

Will  fall  asleep?  O  let  me  sip  that  tear! 

And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 

This  is  this  world— sweet  dewy  blossom  !»--WobI 


Woi !  WOB  TO  TSAT  EsBvwioa  ! 

Eren  thcM  words  went 

Through  the  wide  fovcaf — a 

Like  one  repenliog  io  his  latesi 

And  while  it  died  away  a  shade  paas'd  by. 

As  of  a  thnnder-dood.      When  arrow*  flr 

Through  the  thick  braocbes,    poor  rim  dtwn  J^ 

forth 
Their  timid  ne^s  and  tremble  ;  ao  tbcae 
Leant  to  each  other  tremblio^  aod  sat  sa 
Waiting  for  some  destmctioa — wrbco  Io ! 
Foot-feitber'd  Mercury  appear'd  sabliiBe 
Beyond  the  ull  tree  topa ;  and  in  leas  ti: 
Than  shoots  tlie  slanted  hail-^torm,  dofwa  he  dro^ 
Towards  the  ground  ;  but  rested  not,  nor  siopt 
One  moment  from  hia  boose :   only  tbe  swaid 
lie  with  bis  wand  light  touch'd,  and  heavenward 
Swifter  than  sight  was  gone — even  before 
The  teeming  earth  a  sadden  vritncss  bore 
Of  his  swift  magic     Divinf;  swrans  appear 
Above  the  crystal  circlings  white  and  dear; 
And  calch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  sarpriae. 
How  they  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise — 
So  from  the  turf  oiatsprang  two  steeds  jes-black. 
Each  with  large  dark  blue  wings  upon  his  faadL 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  tlie  lovdy  dame 
On  one,  and  felt  himadf  io  spleen  to  tame 
The  other's  fierceness.     Through  the  air  tbev  Aev. 
High  as  the  eagles.     Like  two  drops  of  dew  ' 
Exhaled  to  Pli«bus'  lips,  avray  they  are  gone. 
Far  from  the  earth  away — unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  tlie  firee. 
The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  nnlired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land  I  am  I  inspired  ? 
This  is  tlie  giddy  air,  and  I  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here;  nor  do  I  dnad 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous:  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful  fiwghL 
Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  aid'— 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  aod  befaold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils  boid 
Snuff  at  its  faint  extreme,  and  seem  to  tire. 
Dying  to  embers  from  thdr  native  fire! 

There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  them ;  som. 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  moon 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  wOfov: 
'T  was  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  head  on  pilkm. 
For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigh  dead-bars 
From  tlie  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  fbdom 
Had  he  left  more  forlorn  ;  for  the  first  time. 

He  fell  aloof  die  day  and  morning's  prime 

Because  into  his  depth  Cimmerian 

There  raine  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young  maa. 

Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintery  skin. 

Would  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  footstool  win 

An  immortiUty,  and  how  espouse 

Jove's  daughter,  and  be  reckou'd  of  his  boose. 

Now  was  he  slumbering  towards'lieaven's  gate. 

That  he  mi(;ht  at  the  threshold  one  hour  wait 

To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 

Sink  downward  to  his  dusky  care  again. 
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His  litter  of  smooth  seroilucent  mist. 
Diversely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst, 
Puulcd  tho5e  eyes  that  for  the  centre  sought; 
And  si'nrcely  for  one  moment  could  he  caught 
His  !(lii{;(,Msh  form  reposing  motionless. 
Those  two  on  win(;ed  steeds,  with  all  tlie  stress 
Of  vision  Rcarcli'd  for  him,  as  one  would  look 
Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  (jlance  at  silver-throated  eels, — 
Or  from  old  Skiddaw's  top,  when  fog  conceals 
His  ru{jged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale. 
With  an  eyc-^'uess  towards  some  pleasant  rale, 
Descry  a  favourite  hamlet  faint  and  far. 

These  raven  horses,  though  they  fostered  are 
Of  earth's  splenetic  fire,  dully  drop 
Their  full-vein'd  cars,  nostrils  blood  wide,  and  stop ; 
Upon  the  spiritless  mist  have  they  outspread 
Their  ample  feathers,  arc  in  slumber  dead,— 
And  on  those  pinions,  level  in  mid-air, 
Euilyuiion  sloepeth  and  the  lady  fair. 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle 
Upon  a  calm  sea  drifting:  and  meanwhile 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams.     Behold !  he  walks 
On  heaven's  pivemcnt,  brotherly  lie  talks 
To  divine  powers :  from  his  hand  full  fain 
Juno's  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain  : 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  Phcpbus'  gohlen  bow. 
And  utkcth  where  the  golden  apples  grow: 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas*  shield, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt :  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  full-brimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  tings 
And  tantalizes  long  ;  at  last  he  drinks. 
And  lost  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks. 
Touching  with  dazzled  lips  her  star4ight  hand, 
He  blows  a  bugle, — an  etherial  band 
Are  visible  above :  the  Seasons  four, — 
Green-kyrtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 
In  Autumn's  sickle,  Winter  frosty  hoar, 
Join  danc*  with  shadowy  Hours ;  while  still  the  blast, 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 
To  sway  their  tloating  morris.     •  Whose  is  this? 
Whuse  bugle?*  he  inquires  :  they  smile— aO  Dis! 
Why  is  this  mortal  here  ?    Dost  thou  not  know 
Its  minlress'  lips  ?  -  Not  thou  ?— T  is  Dian's:  lo  ! 
She  rises  crescented  !•     He  looks,  *t  is  she, 
His  very  goddess :  good-bye  earth,  and  sea. 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering; 
Good-bye  to  all  but  love !     Then  doth  he  spring 
Towards  her,  and  awakes — and,  strange,  o'erhead. 
Of  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred, 
Beheld  awake  his  very  dream  :  the  gods 
Stood  smiling;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods; 
And  Phcrbe  bends  towards  him  crescented. 
O  stite  perplexing  !   On  the  pinion  bed, 
Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  side 
Of  his  delicious  lady.     He  who  died 
For  soaring  too  audacious  in  the  sun, 
Where  that  same  treacherous  wax  began  to  mo. 
Felt  not  more  tongue-tied  than  Endymioo. 
His  heart  leapt  up  as  tp  its  rightful  throne. 
To  that  fair-shadow'd  passion  pulsed  its  way^ 
Ah,  what  perplexity!    Ah,  well-a-day  !^ 
So  fond,  so  beauteous  was  hu  bed-fellow,  ^ 

He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her :  then  he  gre^ 


Awhile  forgetful  of  all  beauty  sare 

Young  Phoebe's,  golden-hair'd  ;  and  so  *gan  crare 

Forgiveness :  yet  he  turu'd  once  more  to  look 

At  the  sweet  sleeper, — all  his  soul  was  shook, — 

She  press'd  his  hand  in  slumber ;  so  once  more 

He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 

At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 

The  Latmian  surted  up  :  •  Bright  goddess,  stay ! 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast !  By  truth's  own  tongue, 

I  have  no  da>dale  heart :  why  is  it  wrung 

To  desperation  7    Is  there  nought  for  me, 

Upon  the  bourne  of  bliss,  but  misery  ?• 


These  vords  awoke  the  stranger  of  dark 
Her  dawning  love-look  rapt  Endymion  blesses 
With  'haviour  soft.     Sleep  yawn'd  from  underneath. 
■  Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  more  breathe 
This  murky  phantasm !  thou  contented  seem'st 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 
Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treachery! — 
Yet  did  she  merely  weep — her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it ;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  in  love ! 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above. 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  ? 
I  do,  I  do. — What  is  this  soul  then  ?    Whence 
Came  it  ?   It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
Have  no  self-passion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be;  where,  where  is  it? 
By  Nemesis !  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark — Forgive  me,  sweet! 
Shall  we  away  ?■     He  roused  the  steeds;  they  beat 
Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air, 
Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapoury  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow, 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soft  and  strange — 
Eternal  oaths  and  vows  they  interchange. 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof 
Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  stari^  roof. 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
"f  is  well  nigh  past  man's  search  their  hearts  to  sae; 
Whether  they  wept,  or  laugh'd.  or  grieved,  or  toy'd-* 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  cloy  d. 

Full  facing  their  swift  flight,  from  ebon  streak. 
The  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak. 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star, 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimetar ; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoop'd  to  tie 
Her  silver  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  liow'd  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 
Slowly  she  rose,  as  though  she  would  hafe  fled. 
While  to  his  lady  meek  tlie  Carian  tum'd. 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eyes  had  yet  diacem'd 
This  beauty  in  Us  birth— Despair!  despair! 
He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 
In  the  cold  moonshine.     Straight  he  seized  her  wrisC-i- 
It  melted  from  his  grasp ;  her  hand  he  kisa'd, 
And,  horror !  kiss'd  hb  own— he  was  alone. 
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I  Bar  ileed  a  litde  bi^er  loar'd,  and  then 
I  Dropt  hawkwite  lo  the  earth. 


There  liet  a  den. 
Beyond  the  seeming  con6net  of  the  space 
Made  for  the  soul  lo  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  own  existence,  of  remotest  glooms. 
I>ark  regions  are  around  it,  where  the  tombs 
Of  buried  griefs  the  spirit  see%  but  scarce 
One  hour  doih  linger  weeping,  for  the  pierce 
Of  new-bom  woe  it  feds  more  inly  smart : 
And  in  these  regions  many  a  venom*d  dart 
At  random  flies;   they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  journey'd  in  this  native  hell. 
Bfkfew  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sliep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  all. 
There  anguish  docs  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall ; 
Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate, 
»  Yet  all  is  still  within  and  desolate. 
Beset  with  plainful  gusts,  within  ye  hear 
No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtain'd  bier 
Jhe  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.     Enter  none 
Who  strive  therefore :  on  the  sudden  it  is  won. 
Just  when  the  suffierer  begins  to  bum. 
Then  it  is  free  to  him ;  and  from  an  urn, 
Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught — 
Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quaf  t 
In  her  maternal  longing.     Happy  gloom  I 
Dark  Paradise !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 
Of  health  by  due  ;  where  silence  dreariest 
Is  moAt  articulate ;  where  hopes  infest ; 
Where  those  eyes  are  the  brightest  fsxr  that  keep 
Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleep.  , 

O  happy  spirit-home  !     O  wondrous  soul ! 
Pregnant  viritli  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 
In  thine  own  deptii.     Hail,  gentle  Girian  ! 
For,  never  since  thy  grief»  and  woes  began, 
ll.i.st  thou  felt  so  content:  a  grievous  feud 
Hath  let  (hec  lo  this  Cave  of  Quietude. 
Aye,  his  lull'd  soul  was  there,  although  upborne 
With  dangerous  speed  :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn 
Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going.  a^ 

So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 
Of  trumpets  at  clear  parley  from  ibe  east 
Could  rouse  from  that  fine  relish,  that  high  feast. 
They  stung  the  feathcr'd  horse ;  with  fierce  alarm 
He  llapp'd  towards  the  sound.     Alas!  no  charm 
Could  lift  Endymion's  head,  or  he  had  view'd 
A  »kyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude, — 
And  silvery  was  its  passing  :  voices  sweet 
Warbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
Tlie  wanderer  in  his  path.     Thus  warbled  t||fy, 
PUiile  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  array. 


«^ho,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  ? 
For  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left  I     Who^  wlio  away  would  be 
From  Cynthia's  wedding  and  fiMtivity? 
Not  Hesperus:  lo  !  upon  his  Kilvcr  wings 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  sings, 
Snapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily ! — 
Ah,  Zephyrus !  art  here,  and  Flora  too  ! 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew. 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffodil. 
Be  careful,  ere' ye  enter  in,  to  fill 
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Toar  baskets  high 
With  fennel  green,  and  balm,  and  gjoldcn  ptoes, 
SaTory,  latter-mint,  and  colunabinea. 
Cool  parsley,  basil  sweet,  and  sunny  thyme; 
Tea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime. 
All  gathered  in  the  dewy  morning  :  hie 

Away!  fly,  fly!— 
Crystalline  brother  of  the  bell  of  hesTea, 
Aquarius!  to  whom  king  Jore  has  giiren 
Two  liquid  pulse  streams  'stead  of  feacher'd  wap^ 
Two  fan-like  fountains, — thine  iUaniiaiap 

For  Dian  play : 
Dissolve  the  frosea  purity  of  air; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  ulvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  pinions;  make  noftltfi^ 
The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  Iter  marriage  mi^: 

Haste,  haste  away ! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  see! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery: 
A  third  is  in  the  race  !  who  is  the  third. 
Speeding  away  swift  as  the  eagle  bird? 

The  ramping  Centaur ! 
The  Lion's  mane  *s  on  end  :   the  Bear  how  Scree' 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  far  forth  his  bow  is  bent 
Into  the  blue  of  heaven.     He  '11  be  sbent. 

Pale  unrelentor. 
When  be  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutes  a  plariaf.— 
Andromeda!  sweet  woman  !  why  delaying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars :   come  hither! 
Join  thisliright  throng,  and  nimbly  follow  wUdkr 

They  all  are  going. 
Danae's  Son,  before  Jnve  newly  bow*d. 
Has  wepi  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
Thee,  gcntlelftdy,  did  he  disenthral : 
Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Thy  fears  are  flowing. — 
By  Dapli]|e's  fright,  behold  Apollo! — » 

More 

BndJKiion  heard  not :  down  his  steed  him  bore, 
.  Proae  lo  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hiU. 

His  first  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to  kill 
•  Alas!*  said  he,  ■  were  I  but  always  borae 
Through  dangerous  winds,  had  but  my  fboistq»«ar 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bless 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasiness 
For  my  own  sullen  conquenog ;  to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  is  dim, 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow:  now  I  see 
The  grass  ;  1  feel  the  solid  ground — Ah,  me! 
It  is  thy  voice— divinest !    Where? — who  I  nhs 
I^ft  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dewf 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are ; 
Let  us  ay  love  each  other ;  let  us  fare 
On  forest-fruits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  here  below. 
Or  \)c  by  phantoms  duped.     O  destiny  ! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  my  soul  would  fly. 
But  with  thy  beauty  will  I  deaden  it. 
Where  didst  thou  melt  too?     By  thee  will  I  sit 
For  ever  :  let  our  fsie  stop  here — a  kid 
I  on  this  spot  will  offer  :  Pan  will  bid 
Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  amoi^ 
His  forest  wildernesses.     I  have  clung 
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hing,  loved  a  notliini^f  oothing  icen 
but  a  great  dream !  Ob,  I  have  been 
ipiuous  against  love,  againti  tbe  sky, 
t  all  elements,  against  the  tie 
'lals  ea^h  to  each,  against  the  blooms 
^urs,  rush  of  rivers,  and  the  tombs 
OCA  gone  !     Against  his  proper  glory 
y  own  soul  conspired  :  so  my  story 
to  Hiildrcn  utter,  and  repent, 
never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 
petite  beyond  his  natural  sphere, 
rved  and  died.     My  sweetest  Indian,  heie. 
ill  1  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  ^ast 
?  from  too  thin  breathing  :  gone  and  past 
>udy  phantasms.     Caverns  lone,  fkrewell ! 
r  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 
nnary  seas!     No,  never  more 
iry  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 
tjled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghast. 
my  daintiest  Dream!  although  so  vast 
e  is  still  for  thee.     The  hour  may  come 
we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysiuro. 
th  I  may  not  love  thee;  and  ihcrefora 
will  I  offer  up,  and  sweetest  store 
ough  the  teeming  year :  so  thou  wilt  shine 
,  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine, 
less  our  simple  lives.     My  Indian  blisa! 
erlily  bud!  one  human  kin! 
;li  of  real  breath — one  gentle  sqneeie, 
as  n  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees, 
arm  with  dew  at  ooze  from  living  blo<^ 
er  didst  melt?  Ah,  what  of  that!— *air  gKdi 
alk  about — no  more  of  dreaming. — Now, 
t  .shall  our  dwelling  be?     Under  the  brow 
ic  stucp  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun      j- 
I  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  none; 
here  dark  yew-trees,  as  we  rustle  through, 
rop  their  scarlet-berry  cups  of  dew? 
I  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place! 
For  our  loves,  yut  light  enough  to  grace 
{;eiitle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined :  ^ 

J  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find,  , 
y  another,  in  deep  dell  below, 
■rough  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
itx  mid-<ljy  gold  and  glimmering. 
'  from  out  the  gn^irled  hive  I  '11  bring, 
pples,  wan  wi(h  sweetness,  gather  thee,— 
s  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them  see, 
jrrel  uiitorn  by  the  dew-claw'd  stag  : 
Mill  1  fashion  of  the  syrinx  flag, 
hou  m.iyst  always  know  whither  I  roam, 
it  sh.ill  pleii&e  thee  in  our  quiet  home 
ten  and  think  of  love.     Still  let  me  qpeak; 
:t  me  dive  iqflft  the  joy  I  seek, — 
;t  the  fliMt  doth  prison  me.     The  rill, 
haply  niayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill 
f.iiry  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn, 
hou  slialt  feed  ihcm  from  the  squirrel's  bani. 
ttom  will  1  strew  with  amber  khdis, 
)ubbles  lilue  from  deep  enchanted  wells. 
es  I  Ml  pl.int  with  de^'-sweet  eglantine, 
loncysuckles  full  of  clear  bee-wine, 
entice  this  crystal  rill  to  trace 
i  silver  name  upon  the  meadow's  face, 
necl  to  Vesta,  for  a  flame  of  fira ; 
o  god  Phopbus,  for  a  golden  lyre; 
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To  Empress  Dian,  for  a  hunting-spear; 

To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-clear. 

That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  night; 

To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shall  light    ** 

Tame  on  thy  finger;  to  the  River-gods, 

And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fishing-rods 

Of  gold,  and  lines  of  Naiads*  long  bright  tress. 

Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  loveliness! 

Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 

Tore  which  I  '11  bend,  bending,  dear  love^  to  thee : 

Those  lips  shall  be  my  Delphos,  and  sliall  speak 

Laws  to  my  footsteps,  colour  to  my  cheek. 

Trembling  or  stedfastness  to  this  same  voice. 

And  of  three  sweetest  pleasurings  the  choice : 

And  that  affectionate  light,  those  diamond  things 

Those  eyes,  those  passions,  those  supreme  pearl  sprldfe, 

Shall  he  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure.  ^ 

Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  seisure? 

0  that  I  could  not  doubt?* 

The  mountaineer 
Thus  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to  clear 
His  briar'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye, 
And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow ; 
Answering  tlius,  just  as  the  golden  morrow 
Beam'd  upward  from  the  valleys  of  the  east : 
«  O  that  tlie  flutter  of  this  heart  had  ceased. 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away! 
Young  feather'd  tyrant!  by  a  swift  decay 
Wilt  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  Mrth  : 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 

1  lisp'd  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly; 

For  at  the  first,  first  dawn  and  thought  of  thee, 

With  uplift  hands  I  bkst  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Art  thou  not  cruel?  Ever  have  I  striven 

To  think  thee  kind,  hut  ah,  it  will  not  do? 

When  yet  a  <  hild,  1  heard  that  kisses  drew 

Favour  from  tltee,  and  so  I  kisses  gave 

To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  find  out  love : 

But  when  I  came  to  feel  ho#  far  above 

All  fiilicy,  pride,  end  fickle  maidenhood. 

All  eartldy  pleasure,  all  imagined  good, 

W'sslCe  warm  trenible  of  a  devout  kiss, — 

Even  then,  that  moment,  at  the  tliought  of  this. 

Fainting  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers. 

And  languisii'd  tliere  three  days.     Ye  milder  powers. 

Am  I  nolf^ruelly  wrong'd?  Believe,  believe 

Me,  dear  Endymion,  were  1  to  weave 

Willi  my  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet  life. 

Thou  shouldst  l>e  one  of  all.     Ah,  bitter  strife! 

1  may  not  he  thy  love :  I  am  forbidden— 

Indeed  I  aa — thwarted,  affrighted,  chidden. 

By  things  flrembled  at,  and  gorgon  wrath. 

Twice  hast  thou  ask'd  whither  I  went:  henceforth 

Ask  me  no  more !  I  may  not  utter  it. 

Nor  may  I  be  thy  love.     We  might  commit 

Ourselves  at  once  to  vengea||c^:  we  might  die; 

%'c  might  embrace  and  die:  ^Iiiptuous  thought! 

Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I  'itk  caught 

In  trammcl^H  of  perverse  deliciousness. 

No,  no,  that  sliall  not  be:  thee  will  I  bless, 

And  bid  a  long  adieo.* 
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The  Carian 
No  word  return'd :  both  lovelorn,  silent,  wan, 
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Into  tlie  valleys  green  together  went. 
Far  wandering,  tliey  were  perforce  content 
To  sit  beneath  a  fair  lone  beechen  tree; 
Nor  at  each  other  gazed,  but  heavily 
I'ored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  shedded  leaves. 

Endytnion  !  unhappy!  it  nigh  grieves 
Me  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme  : 
Enskied  ere  this,  but  truly  that  I  deem 
Truth  the  belt  music  in  a  first-bom  song. 
Thy  lute-voiced  brother  will  I  sing  ere  long. 
And  thou  shalt  aid — hast  tliou  not  aided  me? 
Yes,  moonlight  Emperor !  felicity 
Has  been  thy  meed  for  many  thousand  years; 
Yet  often  have  I,  on  the  brink  of  tears, , 
Uttum'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester; — 
Forgetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
His  eyes  from  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  small  pulse 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt.     The  spirit  culls 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish  days. 
A  little  onward  ran  tlie  very  stream 
By  which  he  took  hn  first  soft  poppy  dream; 
And  on  the  very  bark  'gainst  which  lie  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.     The  teeming  tree 
Had  swoll'n  and  green'd  the  pious  charactcry, 
But  not  ta'en  out.     Why,  there  was  not  a  slope 
Up  which  he  had  not  fcar'd  the  antelope; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play'd: 
Nor  could  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin, 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been — 
And  yet  he  knew  it  not. 

O treachery!  j 

Why  does  his  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  i^ye  '' 

With  all  his  sorrowing;  ?   He  seet  her  $0L 
But  who  so  stares  on  him?  His  sister  sure!  ^ 

Pcona  of  the  woods! — Can  sue  endure — 
Impossible — how  dearly  they  embrace  ! 
His  lady  smiles;  delight  is  in  her  face; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

M  Dear  brother  mine ! 
Endymion,  weep  not  so!  Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  bo? 
Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  bitterly; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  thou  hast  such  store 
0^%rief,  to  List  thee  to  my  kiss  again. 
Tliou  surely  canst  not  bear  a  mind  in  pain, 
Come  hand  in  hand  with  one  so  beautiful. 
Be  happy  both  oF  you !  for  I  will  pull 
The  Mowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronals. 
Pan's  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fairest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.     Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus, — not  very,  very  sad  ? 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad : 
O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ; 
Free-voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 
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No  tongue  shall  ask,  whence  cooae  ye  ?  bat  ye  si 
Be  gods  of  your  own  real  imperial. 
Not  even  I,  for  one  whole  mooOi,  wiU  pry 
Into  the  hours  that  have  pasa'd  ua  by. 
Since  in  my  arbour  I  did  sing  to  thee. 
O  Hermes!  on  this  very  night  will  be 
A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  queen  of  light; 
For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 
Good  visions  in  the  air, — whence  will  beM, 
As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 
To  shepherds  and  their  flocks ;  and  furtbamoct. 
In  Dian'liface  they  read  the  gentle  lore: 
Therefore  for  her  Obese  yespcr-carols  are. 
Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  fir. 
Many  upon  lliy  death  have  ditties  made; 
And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  «i»«^ 
With  cypress,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 
New  singing  for  our  maids  shalt  thou  devise. 
And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  huntsmen's  htm 
Tell  me,  my  lady-queeo,  how  lo  espouse 
This  wayward  brotlier  to  his  rightful  joys! 
His  eyes  are  un  tliee  bent,  as  tliou  didst  poise 
His  fate  most  goddess-like.      Help  me,  1  pr»y. 
To  lure — Endymion,  dear  brother,  say 
What  ails  thee?«    He  could  bear  no  more,  and  to 
Bent  his  soul  fiercely  like  a  apiritual  bow. 
And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  aaid  : 
•  I  would  have  thee  my  only  friend,  sweet  mail 
My  only  visitor!  not  ignorant  though. 
That  those  deceptions  which  for  pleamre  go 
'^°°e  i^l^jure  pleasures  real  as  real  may  be: 
But  there  wvli^her  ones  I  may  not  see. 
If  impiously  an  earthly  realm  1  take. 
Since  1  saw^  tliee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 
Niglft  after'ij^ht,  and  day  by  day,  untU 
Of  the  emftftcAu  I  have  drunk  my  fill. 
Let  it  content  thee,  Sister,  seeing  me 
More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 
A  hermit  young,  1  11  lire  in  mossy  cave, 
J  Where  ^u  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 
'  Tb^liltrit  in  the  wonders  I  shall  teH. 
Tht«^  me  the  shepherd  realm  sliall  prtner  «! 
for  «k Jhy  tongue  will  I  all  health  confide. 
And,  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 
With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.     Thou  alone, 
Pcona,  mayst  return  to  me.      |  own 
This  may  sound  strangely:    but  when,  dearest  pd. 
Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  pearl 
Will  trespass  down  those  cheeks.     Companioo  ba 
Will  be  content  to  dwell  with  her,  to  share 
This  sisters  love  with  me ?.    Like  one  resigned 
And  bent  by  circumstances,  and  thereby  blind 
In  self-commitment,  thus  that  meek  unknovo: 
•  Aye,  but  a  buzzing  by  my  ears  has^lMliL  " 
Of  jubilee  to  Dian  :— truth  I  heard!  "'^  -'*.* 
Well  then,  I  see  there  is  no  little  bird. 
Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove's  own  care. 
Long  have  1  sought  for  rest,  and,  unaware. 
Behold  1  find  it!  so  exalted  too  ! 
So  after  my  own  heart!  I  knew,  I  knew 
There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ;    " 
In  that  same  void  while  Chastity  shall  sit. 
And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber. 
With  sanest  lips  I  vow  me  to  Uie  number 
Of  Dian*s  sisterhood ;  and,  kind  lady. 
With  thy  good  help,  ihU  very  night  shall  sec 
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My  future  days  to  her  faoe  consecrate.* 

As  fceU  a  dreamer  what  doth  most  create 
His  own  particular  friglit,  so  these  three  felt: 
Or  like  one  who,  in  after  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baal,  when  he  'd  pine 
After  a  little  sleep:  or  when  in  mine 
Far  under-gpround,  a  sleeper  meets  his  friends 
Who  know  him  not.   Each  diligently  hends 
Tow'rds  common  thoughts  and  things  fdr  very  fear; 
Striving  their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer, 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no. 
That  housewives  talk  of.     But  the  spirit-blow 
Was  struck,  and  all  wenf  dreamers.     At  the  last 
Endymion  said  :  •  Are  not  our  fates  all  cast? 
Why  stand  we  here?  Adieu,  ye  tender  pair! 
Adieu  !•  Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk'd  dizzily  away.     Pain'd  and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw, 
la  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  be  saw 
Engulf  for  ever.     aStay!*  he  cried,  •  ah,  stay! 
Turn,  damsels !  hist !  one  word  I  have  to  kay  t 
Sweet  Indian,  I  would  see  thee  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  I  dote  on :  so  j  'd  fain, 
Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair. 
Into  those  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.     1  'II  be  yon, 
At  vespers  earliest  twinkle — they  are  gone — 
But  once,  once,  once  again — •     At  this  he  press'd 
His  hands  against  his  face,  and  then  did^fftlf^ 
His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green 
And  so  remain'd  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
All  the  long  day;  save  when  he  scantly  ^^d 
His  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shiiHll 
With  the  slow  move  of  time, — sluggish  ami  w«try 
Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  dreary. 
Had  reach'd  the  river's  brim.     Then  up  be  roae,    ^ 
And,  slowly  as  that  very  river  flows,  « 

Walk'd  tow'rds  the  teraple-grovo  with  this  laoMOt; 
•  Why  such  a  golden  eve?  Ttie  breeze  is  tent'.-^^    . 
Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall        ''fr 
\Mt6SoTe  the  serene  father  of  them  all 
dUlMrs  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west. 
'  Now  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  posseit, 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  her  for  the  last  time.     Night  will  strew 
On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  lingering  leaves. 
And  with  them  Ihall  I  die;  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord 
Of  flowers,  garlands,  love-knots,  silly  posies. 
Groves,  meadowii  melodies,  and  arbour^oset; 
My  kingAMl't  a|  its  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  I  siHNriA  die  with  it :  so  in  all  this 
We  miscal  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break,  woe, 
What  is  there  to  plain  of?  By  Titan's  foe 
I  am  but  rightly  served.*     So  saying,  he 
Tripp'd  lightly  on,  in  sort  of  dealhful  glee; 
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Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting  sun. 
As  though  they  jests  had  been :  nor  had  he  done 
His  laugh  at  nature's  holy  countenance. 
Until  that  grove  appear'd,  as  if  perchance. 
And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihcd 
Gave  utterance  as  he  enter'd  :  m  Ha !  •  I  said, 
«  King  of  the  butterflies;  but  by  this  gloom. 
And  by  old  Rhadamanthus'  tongue  of  doom, 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude. 
And  the  Promethean  clay  by  thief  endued, 
By  old  Saturnus'  forelock,  by  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy; 
And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die. 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 
Grow  impious.*     So  he  inwardly  •began 
On  things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music  :  for  the  choir 
Of  Cynthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  briar 
Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 
The  vesper  hygin,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full. 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles. 
He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles. 
Wan  as  primroses  gather'd  at  midnight 
By  chilly-flnger'd  spring.     Unhappy  wight  I 
Endymion !  •  said  Peona,  «  we  are  here ! 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  bier?* 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 
Press'd,  saying:  « Sister,  I  would  have  command. 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate.* 
At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love, 
To  Endym ion's  amaze:  «  By  Cupid's  dove. 
And  so  thou  shait!  andby  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast  thou  shalt,  beloved  youth !» 
And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  came 
Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame: 
Her  long  black  hair  swelTd  ampler,  in  display 
Full'f  olden ;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
^|.Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.     Aye,  he  beheld 
Fb<abe,  his  paadbn !  joyous  she  upheld 
Her  lucid  bow,  continuing  thus:  ■  Drear,  drear 
*l|as  our  delaying  been ;  but  foolish  fear 
Withheld  lae  first ;  and  then  decrees  of  hit ; 
And  then  't  was  fit  that  from  this  mortal  stale 
Thou  shouldst,  ny  love,  by  some  unlook'd-for  change 
Be  spirkpalized.     Peona,  we  shall  range 
These  forests,  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  cradle;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time.*     Next  Cynthia  bright 
Peona  kiss'd,  and  bless'd  with  fair  good  night: 
Her  brother  kias'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 
Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 
She  gave  her  fair  hands  to  him,  and  behold. 
Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told,  . 

They  vanish'd  far  away !— Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderment 
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Slie  stood  :  he  passM,  «liut  up  in  mysteries. 

His  mind  wrapp'd  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 

FoUow'd  his  steps,  and  her  neck  rcgal'white 

Tum'd — syllabling  thus,  «  Ah,  Lycius  bri(;ht ! 

And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone? 

Lycius,  look  hack !  and  be  some  pity  shown.* 

He  did;  not  with  cold  wonder  fcarinjjly, 

But  Orpheufr-like  at  an  Eurydicc; 

For  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung. 

It  seem'd  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  summer  long : 

And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up, 

Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup, 

And  still  the  cup  was  full, — while  he,  afraid 

Lest  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  bad  paid 

Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore; 

Der  soft  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  so  sure: 

«  Leave  thee  alone!  Look  back !  Ah,  Goddess,  see 

Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  ihee ! 

For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 

Even  as  thou  vanidicst  so  1  shall  die. 

Stay !  though  a  Naiad  of  tlic  rivers,  stay ! 

To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey : 

Stay !  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 

Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain  : 

Though  a  descended  Pleia4»  will  not  one 

Of  tliine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 

Thy  spheres,  and  tt  thy  silver  proxy  shine  ? 

So  sweetly  to  these  ravish'd  ears  of  mine 

Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldsC  fade 

Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade: — 

For  pity  do  not  melt!*— •  If  I  should  stay,* 

Said  Lamia,  «  here,  upon  thb  floor  of  clay, 

And  pain  my  slepb  upon  these  (lowers  too  rough, 

What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 

To  dull  the  nice  rememhrnncc  of  my  hornet 

Tliou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 

Over  the«c  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is, — 

Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss! 

Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 

That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 

In  human  climes,  and  live  :  Alas  !  poor  youth. 

What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  M>othe 

My  essence  ?   W^liat  sercncr  palaces. 

Where  1  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 

And  by  mysterioux  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease  ? 

It  cannot  lie — Adieu !»  So  said,  she  rose 

Tiptoe  with  white  arms  spread.     He,  sick  to  lose 

The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 

Swoon'd,  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain. 

The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show 

Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favourite's  woe. 

But  rather,  if  her  e^'cs  rould  hrighicr  be, 

With  brighter  eyes  and  ^low  amenity, 

Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 

The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh  : 

And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 

Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 

Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every  tiling, 

A  song  of  love,  too  swccl  for  earthly  lyres. 

While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  thdr  panting 

fires. 
And  then  she  whispcr'd  in  such  trembling  lone. 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd  days, 
Use  otiier  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him 


His  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  9on\  of  doaht, 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  wtdioot 
Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  vans 
Than  throbbing  Mood,  and  ihat  the  arif-saae  pail 
Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 
And  next  she  woorieKd  how  his  eyes  eotdd  aim 
Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she  said. 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  thece  had  led 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  coold  invent 
Without  the  aid-of  love ;  yeC  in  content 
Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  pass'd  hhn  by. 
Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thon^lfi^ 
At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskets  heap'd 
Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 
Late  on  that  eve,  as  'I  was  tlie  ni^ht  before 
The  Adonian  feast;  whereof  she  saw  no  OMwe, 
But  wept  alone  thoae  days,  for  why  shoold  dbeaii 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaie. 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lays; 
Then  from  amase  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  wdl; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
To  unperplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  koova. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  pleaae 
Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris,  rnililrswi. 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all. 
Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall. 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 
Thus  gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  arigkl. 
That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fH^M, 
So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playinp,  woman's  part. 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave, 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guaranteed  to  save. 
Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply, 
31arrying  to  every  word  a  twin-bom  aigfa ; 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  lier  sweet. 
If  'twas  too  far  tliat  night  for  her  soft  feet. 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia  s  eagerness 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease 
To  a  few  paces;  not  at  all  surmised 
By  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  licr  comprised 
They  pass'd  tlie  city  gates,  lie  knew  not  how. 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 

As  men  tilk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all. 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  biew'd. 
To  the  wide-spreaded  night  above  her  towers. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hoon, 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  while, 
Companion'd  or  alone;  while  many  a  light 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festivals, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  waHs, 
Or  found  them  dusler'd  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  coloBBSik. 

Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  far. 
Her  fingers  he  prcss'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  grey  beard,  sliarp  eyes,  and 

crown, 
Slow-slcpp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  „_- 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  irstl. 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  liaste 
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hurried  Lamia  trembled :  •  Ah,«  taid  he, 
r  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully? 
Iocs  your  tender  palm  dissolve  in  dew  ?• — 
wearied.ii  said  fair  Lamia :  •  tell  me' who 
:  old  man  ?  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
itures: — Lycius!  wherefore  did  you  blind 
elf  from  his  quick  eyes?*     Lycius  replied, 
Apollonius  sage,  my  imsty  guide 
cod  instructor ;  but  to-nigbt  he  seems 
host  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams.* 

lie  yet  he  spake  they  bad  arrived  before 

ir'd  porch,  vrith  lofty  portal  door, 

;  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 

ted  in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 

IS  a  star  in  water;  for  so  new, 

0  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue, 
ough  tlie  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 

he  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
e'er  have  touch'd  there.    Sounds  £olian 
led  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
:  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 

1  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
could  inhabit;  the  most  curious 

foil'd,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their  boose : 

)ut  the  flitter-winged  verie  must  tell, 

ulh's  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befel, 

ild  humour  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus. 

From  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 


PART  II. 


in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  cmaC, 

ove,  forgive  us! — cinders,  ashes,  dust; 

in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

[grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast:— 

is  a  doubtful  tale  from  faery  land, 

for  the  noD-elcct  to  understand. 

.ycius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down, 

Ight  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown, 

.■nch'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  blias 

ced  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft  voice  hiss. 

s,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare, 

jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 

'd  and  buzz'd  his  wingt,  with  fearful  roar, 

;  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door, 

lown  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  iloor. 

-  all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 

were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide, 

a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 

e  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 

;d  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 

I'd  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 

Kt  two  marble  shafts: — there  they  reposed, 

0  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed, 
g  a  tytlie  which  love  still  open  kept, 

they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost  slept ; 

1  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
ning  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
impets — Lycius  started — the  sonnda  fled, 
;ft  a  thouglit,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 


For  the  first  time,  since  first  be  barbooi'd  in 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin. 

His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 

into  the  noisy  worid  almost  forsworn. 

The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 

Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 

Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 

Of  joys;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 

Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 

That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing  bdl. 

•  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature ?»  whispered  he: 
■Why  do  you  think T»  retum'd  she  tenderly : 

«  You  have  deserted  me;  where  am  I  now  1 

Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  broiw : 

No,  no,  you  have  dismiss'd  me ;  and  I  go 

From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  to.* 

He  answer  d,  bending  to  her  open  eyes. 

Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  paradise, — 

•  My  silver  planet,  b9th  of  eve  and  mom ! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  foriom. 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart! 
How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 
Tour  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there. 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  nnbudded  roset 
Ay,  a  sweet  kiss — you  see  your  mighty  woet. 
My  thoughts!  shall  I  unveil  them?  Lislen  then! 
What  mortal  bath  a  prise,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  witlial. 

But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majestical, 

And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice 

Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 

Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afor. 

While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  car 

Wheels  round  its  dauling  spokes.* — The  lady^s  cheek 

Trembled;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek. 

Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  vrept  a  rain 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  last  with  pain 

Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung. 

To  cliange  his  purpose.     He  thereat  was  stung, 

Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 

Uer  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim; 

Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self  despite. 

Against  hu  better  self,  he  took  delight 

Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new. 

His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 

Fierce  and  sanguineous  as 't  was  posuble 

In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell. 

Fine  was  the  mitigated  fory,  like 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 

The  serpent— Ha,  the  serpent!  certes,  she 

Was  none.    She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny. 

And,  all  subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 

When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

Whi^)ering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  youth, 

«  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by  my  IniCb, 

I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 

Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny. 

As  still  I  do.    Hast  any  mortal  name. 

Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame T 

Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth, 

To  share  our  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  mirth?* 

•  I  have  no  friends,*  said  Lamia,  «  no,  not  one; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known : 
My  parenttT  bones. are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  bums, 
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Seeing  all  their  lackleas  race  are  dead,  saT»  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests; 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 
Old  ApoUonius — from  him  keep  me  hid.* 
Lycius,  perplex'd  at  words  so  blind  and  blank. 
Made  close  inquiry ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank, 
deigning  a  sleep ;  and  be  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray  d. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants :  but  this  fair  unknown 
Had  not  a  friend.    So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin), 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness, 
She  set  herself,  high>thoughted,  h'ow  to  dress 
The  misery  in  6t  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but 't  is  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors, 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stems  branch'd  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  place ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall  to  wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odours.     I^mia,  regal  drest. 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Mission'd  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  first. 
Came  jasper  pannels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees, 
And  with  tlie  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still, 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude, 
When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appear'd,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
O  senselefis  Lycius!  Madman!  wherefore  flout 
The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  cloister'd  hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowers? 
The  herd  approacli'd;  each  fjuest,  with  busy  brain, 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain, 
And  enter'd  marveling:  for  they  knew  the  street, 
Kememher'd  it  from  chiUlliood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  jwrch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne; 
:   So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen  : 
;   Save  one,  who  look  d  thereon  with  eye  severe, 
I   .Vud  witli  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  austere; 


T  was  ApoUonius :  tometfainff  loo  he  bugb'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  bad  daft 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  be^n  to  thaw. 
And  solve  and  melt :— 't  was  juat  aa  be  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  marmoroaa  reatibole 
Bis  young  disciple.     « 'T  U  no  common  rule, 
Lycius,  >  said  he,  •  for  uninvited  gueat 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infeM 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  briglR  throng 
Of  younger  friends;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong. 
And  you  forgive  me.*     Lyciua  blush'd,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  broad-sprod; 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  min 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Fiird  with  pervading* bfttlia nee  and  perfume: 
Before  each  lucid  pannel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  apiced  wood. 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swenrcd  upon  the  soft 
Wool-woofed  carpets :  fifty  wreaths  of  smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  tliey  rose 
Along  the  mirroi'd  walls  by  twin-clouds  odoroas. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  aeats  inspbered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear  d 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
pf  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  dirice  told 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  veaseU,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  vinth  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood. 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  c^  a  God. 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  prcai'd, 
Ry  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  fed. 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  feast 
In  white  robes,  and  lliemselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  aud  blaze  of  weslih  » 
spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Creek  a  vowel'd  under-«oDg 
Kept  up  among  the  guests,  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  tlow; 
But  wlien  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  their  brainy 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments: — the  gorgeous  dyei, 
The  space,  the  splendour  of  the  draperies. 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  uectarous  clieer. 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear. 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed. 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed. 
No  more  so  strange ;  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wioe. 
Will  make  Elysian  KhadeA  not  too  fair,  too  diviae- 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height ; 
Flush'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  cycsdooblcbr^ 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From  vales  dcnower'd,  or  forest-trees  brancb-rriit. 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  the  thought 
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guest ;  that  e«ch,  at  he  did  please, 
ncy-fit  his  brows,  siLk-pillow'd  at  his  ease. 

wreath  for  Lamia?  Wliat  for  Lycins? 
r  the  8a(je,  old  ApoUonius  ? 
r  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
fi&  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 
the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
sus,  that  bis  watching  eyes  may  swim 
;ctfulness;  and,  for  the  sage, 
'-(jrass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 
his  temples.     Do  not  all  charms  fly 
ere  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 
is  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  lieaven : 
V  her  woof,  her  texture;  she  is  given 
ill  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Iiy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 
all  mysteries  by  rule  aad  line, 
le  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine — 
a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
er-person'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 

'  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place, 

iw  in  all  the  room  another  face, 

^king  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  look 

iim'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 

e  broad  Lible,  to  lieseech  a  glance 

i  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance, 

Ige  him.     The  bald-head  philosopher 

I  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 

ihe  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride, 

iting  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride, 
icn  prc8s*d  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
t  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch : 
y,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins; 
Men  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
natural  heat  shot  to  his  heart, 
what  means  this?  Wherefore  dost  thou  start? 
thou  that  man?i*  Poor  Lamia  answer'd  not. 
into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
ley  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
are  he  gaxcd:  his  human  senses  reel: 
Dgry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs; 
IS  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
•  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
y  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
fth  ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes; 
tie  sicken'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths, 
degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased ; 
silence  sti'p  by  step  increased, 
4:em'd  a  horrid  presence  there, 
a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 
!»  he  shriek'd;  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 
sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 
,  foul  dream !»  he  cried,  gazing  again 
ide's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 


Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  temples;  no  soft  bloom 

Muted  the  cheek;  00  passion  to  illume 

The  deep-receaad  vision : — all  was  blight ; 

Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

«  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man ! 

Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 

Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences. 

May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

Of  painful  blindness;  leaving  thee  forlorn, 

In  trembling  dotage  to  Ihe  feeblest  fright 

Of  conscience,  for  their  long  offended  might. 

For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries. 

Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians  !  look  upon  that  grey-beard  wretch ! 

Mark  how,  possess'd,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 

Around  his  demon  eyes!  Corinthians,  see! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency.* 

•  Fool!*  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 

Gruff  with  contempt;  which  a  death-nighing  moan 
From  Lycius  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  and  lost, 
He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 

•  Fool!  Fool!»  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still 
Relented  not,  nor  moved;  «  from  every  ill 

Of  life  have  t  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 

And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  ? 

Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath';  the  sophist's  eye. 

Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly, 

Keen,  cruel,  perccant,  stinging:  she,  as  well 

As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 

Motion'd  him  to  be  silent;  vainly  so, 

He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No ! 

■  A  Serpent  !•  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said. 

Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished : 

And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay !— his  friends  came  round — 

Supported  him— no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found. 

And,  in  iu  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.  * 


>  >  Phllottratiu,  I0  hit  foartk  bookdb  flm  ApaUamtt,  bitk  a  _. 
■onble  iDtUBoa  !■  ibU  Uad.  which  I  aay  aoc  Mrit,  ofoae 
MdBlppat  Lyciaa,  a  yoong  HSo  tweaiy-flv*  yaan  of  f.  that  foiaff 
betwixt  CcBchreas  aad  Corlaib,  hmi  tuch  a  pbaaMtaa  la  th«  habit 
of  a  fair  geotlawonaa.  which  lakiag  him  by  the  baad,  carriad  him 
hoaM  to  her  hoaie,  ia  the  tubarbt  of  Coriath.  aad  told  him  the 
wat  a  Ph<Baiciaa  by  birth,  and  if  bo  woald  Urry  with  her,  he  thoald 
bear  her  •log  and  play,  aad  drlak  tach  wiae  at  aever  aay  draak, 
aad  ao  man  tboald  molest  blm ;  bat  the,  being  fhir  and  lovely, 
woald  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  iovaly  to  behold.  The 
yoang  man.  a  pbilotopher,  oiberwiM  tuid  aad  dUeroet,  able  to 
aMiderate  hit  pattieat,  tboagh  not  tbia  of  tore,  tarried  with  her 
a  while  to  his  great  eoaieat,  aad  at  last  married  her,  to  whoae 
wedding,  amongti  other  gnetti,  eame  A|iollealaa;  who.  by  tome 
probable  coejectaret,  Iband  ber  oat  to  be  a  terpeat,  a  lamia  ;  aad 
that  all  ber  faraltare  wat,  like  Taaulat'  gold,  deacribed  by  Bomer, 
ao  tabtunce  bat  nwre  illotioat.  Whea  the  mw  heneif  deacried, 
the  wept,  aad  desired  Apollooiu  to  be  tileat,  bat  he  woaM  aoc  ha 
aM>Ted.  and  thereapoa  the.  plate,  boate,  aad  all  that  was  ia  It, 
raaitbed  i^an  intuat :  nwny  thoataadt  took  notice  of  thlt  feet, 
for  it  wat  done  in  the  midtt  of  Greece.*— Bomfoa't 
ImmeAoif,  Part  3,  Sect,  a,  Memb.  I,  Saba.  I. 
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A  STORY  FROM  BOCCACCIO. 


Fam  Isabel,  poor  Aple  Isabel ! 

Lorenio,  a  yoong  palmer  in  Love's  eye ! 
Tbey  could  noc  in  tbe  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
Tbey  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  fed  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
Tbey  coold  not,  sore,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
Bat  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

n. 

^th  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer, 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir. 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 

And  his  continnal  voice  was  pleatanler 
To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 

Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  hb  name. 

She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the 

IIL 


He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch, 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  hb  eyes; 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would  calefa 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  ho  watch. 
Because  her  Hce  was  tum'd  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  moming-«tep  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 

A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  thb  sad  plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June; 

«  To-morrow  will  1  bow  to  my  delight. 
To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  bdy's  boon.* — 

«  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 
Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune.* — 

So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 

Honeyleas  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 
Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 

Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 
Fdl  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 

By  every  lull  to  cool  her  input's  pain  : 
«  How  ill  slie  is,*  said  he,  «  1  may  not  speak. 

And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain  : 
If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears. 
And  at  the  least 't  will  startle  off  her  cares.* 

VI. 
So  said  he  one  foir  morning,  and  all  day 

Hb  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side; 
And  to  hb  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 

For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 
Stifled  hb  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away— 

Fevered  hb  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 
Tet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child : 
Alas  I  when' passion  b  both  meek  and  wild! 


XU. 


So  once  more  he  had  ymfmpd  and  aagmshed 
A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery. 

If  IsabeTs  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 
To  every  symbol  on  hU  fbreheaul  bjgh ; 

She  saw  it  vraxing  very  pale  and  dead. 

And  straight  all  flosh'd  ;  ao,  lisped  lemleriy. 

«  Lorenso!* — here  she  ceased  tier  limMi  qacst. 

But  in  her  tone  and  look  be  read  tbe 


fVOL 
perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 
If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe. 

Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  hem  near 
My  soul  b  to  its  doom :  I  would  not  grieve 

Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  woaU  m 
Thine  eyes  by  gating ;  but  I  cannot  live 
Another  night,  and  not  my  paasion  shrive. 

IX. 

•  Love!  thou  art  leading  me  from  vrinlry  caU, 
Xady !  thoa  leadest  me  to  smnmer  cUom, 

And  1  must  taste  the  bloaaoms  that  onfold 
In  its  ripe  warmth  thb  gracious  moraiag 

So  said,  hb  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold. 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  deviry  rhyme : 

Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  bapptae* 

Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 

X. 

Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  lephyr  jtlown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honeyed  dart; 

He  ikith  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 

And  bade  tbe  sim  farewell,  and  joy'd  hb  fill. 

XI. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dask 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk. 
Unknown  of  any,  free  from  wbi^wring  lak- 

Ah  !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so. 

Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their 

XII. 

Were  they  unhappy  then  ? — It  cannot 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee. 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead. 

Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 

Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  md; 

Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseus*  spuusr 

Over  the  pathleM  waves  towards  him  boW 

■ ^ 
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XJII. 
But,  for  the  generml  award  of  lore^ 
,    The  Utile  sweet  doth  lull  much  bitterneH; 
Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove, 
And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress. 
Though  young  Lorenso  in  warm  Indian  cIoTe 

Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  l( 
£Ten  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  .spring-bowers, 
.  Knowthere  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers. 

With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 
Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandiie, 

And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  foctories. 

And  many  once  proud-quiver'd  loins  did  melt 
In  blood  from  stinging  whip ; — with  hollow  eyes 

Many  all  day  in  dazxiing  river  stood. 

To  uke  the  rich-ored  driftiD|||^of  tht  flood. 

XV. 

For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 
And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark ; 

For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  in  death 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 

Lay  full  of  darts ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark : 

Balf-ignorant,  they  tum'd  an  easy  wheel, 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVI. 

Why  were  they  proud  T    Because  their  marble  fbimts 
Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  m  wretch's  tears! — 

Why  were  they  proud  7    Because  fair  orange-moaots 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  laxar  stairs? 

Why  were  they  proud  7  Because  red-lined  acconots 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  7 

Why  were  they  proud  7  again  we  ask  aloud. 

Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud? 

XVII. 
Tet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-retired 

In  hungry  pride  and  fiinful  cowardice. 
As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired. 

Paled  in  and  rineyarded  from  beggar-spies; 
The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests — the  untired 

And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lies — 
Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away, — 
Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 

xvni. 

How  was  it  these  same  ledgei^men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  7 
How  SDuld  they  find  out  in  Lorenxo's  eye 

Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  waat  7— 
Tet  so  they  did— and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 
O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio ! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  foigiring  boon,    *  ' 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  gbittem's  tune. 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  sach  a  piteous  theme. 


^ 


XX. 

Grant  thou  a  pajdon  here,  and  then  the  tale 

Shall  move  dij^ soberly,  as  it  is  meet; 
There  is  no  o4|Mcrime,  no  mad  assail 

To  make  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  more  sweet : 
But  it  is  done — succeed  the  verse  or  fiil — 

To  honour  thee, and  thy  gone  spirit  greet; 
To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue, 
An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

XXI. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  love  Lorenso  for  their  sister  had, 

And  how  she  loved  him  too,  each  unconfines 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well  nigh  mad 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs. 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad. 

When  't  was  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

xxn. 

And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they. 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone, 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone; 

For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

XXIII. 
So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 

Into  the  sun-rise,  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 

Their  footing  through  the  dews;  and  to  him  said, 
•  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

Lorenso,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise, 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

XXIV. 
«  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 

|[|«Bpor  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine; 
Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  son  count 

His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.* 
Lorenso,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 

Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents^  whine; 
And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 
With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  driis. 

XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  pass'd  along,* 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen'd  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lad/s  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI. 
«  Love,  Isabel !»  said  he,  «  I  was  in  pain 

Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good  morrow  : 
Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  wbefi  so  fisin 

I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence?  but  we  '11  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 
Good  byeiril  soon  be  back.*— «  Good  by«!>  said  she: 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 
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r  XXVII. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  mao 
Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno't  stream 

Gurgies  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  ttill  doth  ha. 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.  Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenso's  flush  with  love. — They  pass'd  the  water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIII. 
There  was  Lorenso  slain  and  buried  in. 

There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  lore  cease; 
Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win. 

It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 
As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin  : 

They  dipp'd  theirswords  in  the  water,  and  did  tease 
Their  horses  homeward,  with  conrulMMl  spur, 
Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands. 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  afhirs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  Girl!  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed. 
And  'scape  at  once  ^m  Hope's  accursed  bands; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow. 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX, 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  thai,  instead  of  Iotc,  O  misery! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see, 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  aims  upon  the  air. 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,  ■  Where  T  O  where  7  • 

XXXI. 

But  Selfi^ness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest — 
Not  long — for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest. 
Came  tragic;  passion  not  to  be  subdued. 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

XXXII. 

In  the  mid  days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  Wintdk*  comes  from  far  away. 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Isabel 

By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 

XXXIII. 
Because  Lorenzo  came  not     Oftentimes 

She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 
Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 

Gould  keep  him  off  so  long  7  They  spake  a  tale 
Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.    Their  crimes 

Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  vale; 
And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud, 
To  se«  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 


XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy 

But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all; 
It  came  like  a  fierce  potion  jjfU^mk  by  chance. 

Which  saves  a  sick  man  nom  the  feafhet'd  pd 
For  some  few  gasping  momenta;  like  a  lance, 

Waking  an  Indian  from  hia  cloady  hall 
With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 
Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  hrain. 

XXXV. 

It  was  a  vision. — In  the  drowsy  gioom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  coach's  foot 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 

Had  B&arr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  coaldsbeX 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  hb  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed  can 

Had  made  a  miry  cbanflel  for  his  tears. 

XXXVI. 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  psde  shadow  SfAt; 

For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  toogve, 
To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung  : 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  dbake. 

Ail  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung; 
And  tlirough  it  moan'd  a  gh<Mtly  under-eong. 
Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepulchral  hriars 


XXXVII. 

Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  brigfa 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

From  the  poor  giri  by  magic  of  their  light. 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 

Of  the  late  darken'd  lime, — the  murderous  spilr 
Of  pride  and  avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 

In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  deU, 

Where,  wiiliout  any  word,  from  stabs  he  fell. 

XXXVIII. 

Saying  moreover,  « Isabel,  my  sweet ! 

Red  whortlc-berrics  droop  above  my  head. 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  ray  feet; 

Around  mc  beeches  and  high  chesnuts  %\>ed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts;  a  sheep-fold  bhat 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom. 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

•  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas!  alas! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-uature  dwdling 
Alone :  1  chant  alone  the  holy  mass, 

Wtiile  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  knelfiif. 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass. 

And  many  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is  telling. 
Paining  me  through :  those  sounds  grow  strange  to  1 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL 

•  I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  well  what  is. 

And  1  should  rage,  if  spirib  could  go  mad; 
Though  1  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss. 

That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  1  had 
A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 

To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  glad. 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
A  greater  love  through  all  my 
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XLI. 


Tlie  Spirit  inouni*4  •Adien!*— divolTeil,  and  l«ft 

Tlic  atom  darkneM  io  a  slow  turmoil: 
As  wh«n  of  hciltliful  midoiflit  sleep  bereft, 

Tliinkinc  ""  nipged  houn  and  fruitless  toil, 
Wr  pill  our  ejf%  into  a  |iillowy  cleft. 

And  tct'  ilic  spangly  gloom  fn»ih  np  and  boil : 
It  mailc  ud  Isaliolia's  eyelids  ache. 
And  in  ilic  djwn  she  started  np  awaka; 

XLH. 

•  Ha !  ha  !•  s-iid  sli«>,  «  I  knew  not  thb  haid  life, 
I  ili(iii|;lii  the  wont  was  simple  miwry; 

I  tlioti|;lii  Konic  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
Porlioti'd  UH— happy  days,  or  cIsl'  to  die; 

Dui  itii'rr  is  crimtr — •■  hroilier's  bloody  knife! 
Swix'i  Spirit,  ihon  hasi  M'tiool'd  my  infancy : 

I  'II  \iMi  ilui*  for  this,  and  kins  thine  eyes. 

And  (•rtfi  ilii'c  mom  and  eren  In  the  skies.* 

Xi.lll. 

fVlun  tli«'  full  moming  came,  she  liad  deriaed 
llim  Oil'  mi|',ht  secret  to  the  forest  hie; 

lluw  klif  iiii(;lii  find  the  clav,  so  dearly  prisod. 
And  Miic  i«>  It  one  lati-*!  lullaby; 

llow  lit  I  %\iort  :iliMt>nce  mi|;ht  lie  unsiirmised, 
Wliili-  Oh*  till'  inmiMt  of  tlie  dream  would  trv- 

KfSoUrd.  k\u'  t<M>k  with  her  an  age«l  nurse. 

And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-liearM. 

\IA\. 

See,  as  tlicy  creep  along  the  river  side. 
How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dnpie, 

And.  afUT  looking  round  the  champaign  wide. 
Shown  her  a  knife.—  ■  What  feverous  hectic  flame 

BufUH  ill  thtfc,  rhihP  — Wlial  giMid  can  thee  l>etide. 
That  ihou  shoiild«t  smile  again  ?>  —Tlic evening  came, 

And  they  had  found  Lorruio's  earthy  bed; 
*  The  flini  w.is  iherr,  the  licrriciat  his  bead. 

XLV. 

Who  h.ilh  not  IciiU'r'd  in  a  green  chureli-yar^ 

And  U-t  \h%  spirit,  like  a  denion-inole, 
Yi'ork  throu('.li  ilic  clayey  «»il  and  gravel  bard. 

To  ki-  «eull,  roffin'd  liom-s,  and  funeral  Stole; 
Pitving  each  furin  that  hungry  IVe.ith  hath  marr'd. 

Ami  filling  it  once  more  wuh  human  soul? 
Ah'  this  is  holiilay  to  wliat  wa<»  felt 
When  Kibdia  by  l.orenio  knelt. 

XLVI. 
She  gareil  into  llie  fn^li-thrown  mould,  as  though 

One  glance  did  fully  all  ils  secrets  tell; 
Clearly  she  snw.  as  otlKT  eyn  would  know 

Pale  liiniM  at  bottom  of  a  crysul  well ; 
Tpon  ilie  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow, 

Like  lo  a  native  lily  of  the  tlell . 
Then  with  Ikt  knife,  all  sudden,  site  bcfan 
To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

XLVIl. 
Soon  she  tum'd  up  a  soilevl  glovr,  whereon 

Her  silk  had  piay'd  in  purpb*  phanLisies , 
the  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  sione. 

And  put  it  in  her  lioaom.  wliere  it  dnes 
AimI  freetes  utterly  unto  the  Imne 

Tbow  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant  s  crioa; 
Then  'gan  sbc  work  again ;  nor  suy'd  bar  can, 
Bnt  10  ihrow  back  at  times  lier  veiling  hair. 


XLVlll. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  lier  wondering, 

I'ntil  her  heart  felt  pity  to  tlie  core 
At  sight  of  surh  a  dismal  labouring. 

And  so  slie  kneerd,  with  bcr  locks  all  boar, 
And  put  lier  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 

Three  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  travail  sore ; 
At  last  tliry  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 
And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

XLIX. 

Ah!  wherefore  all  this  wormy  cireumstanoe* 
Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long? 

O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 
The  simple  plaining  of  a  minscrers  aong! 

Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glanca. 
For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  wdl  belong 

To  speak :— O  tarn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 

And  taste  tlie  music  of  that  vision  pale. 

With  duller  steel  than  the  Persian  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster^s  bead, 

But  one,  wlioae  gentleness  did  vrell  accord 
With  death,  as  life.     Tlie  ancient  harps  have  said, 

l/ove  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord  : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead. 

Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

T  was  love;  cold,— dead  indeed,  but  not  dethroned. 

U. 

In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  liome. 
And  then  the  priae  was  all  for  Isabel: 

She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb. 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  lasli ;  the  antoared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well. 

She  drench'd  away :  —and  still  abc  comb'd,  and  ktpt 

Sighing  all  day^^nd  still  she  kiasTd,  and  wepC 

Lll. 
Then  io  a  silken  scarf,— sweet  wilb  the  dews 

Of  prrdons  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  cone  with  odorous  ooie 

Through  tlie  coM  terpent-pi|ie  refrrslifully,— 
She  wrapp'd  it  up ;  and  for  itt  tomb  did  cbuae 

A  garden-pot,  wherein  slie  laid  it  by, 
And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  bcr  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

Lhi. 

And  she  forgot  the  start,  the  moon,  and  son, 

Antl  she  forgot  the  blue  above  *ie  trees, 
.\nd  slie  forgot  tlie  dells  where  waters  run. 

And  slie  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeie ; 
Slie  had  no  knowlalge  when  the  day  was  dona. 

And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not    but  in  peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet  llasil  evermore, 

And  moislen'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core. 

LIV. 
And  so  site  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  bcantiful  it  grew. 
So  that  It  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 

Of  Basil-iuft«  in  Florence;  for  it  drew 
!(urture  bcstileft.  and  life,  from  human  frars, 

From  tbe  fast  moubienng  lieail  there  shnt  froM 
So  tliat  the  jewel,  safelv  casketnl. 
Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leafits  spread. 
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VI. 


.•"  , 


O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile! 

O  Music,  Music,  hreathe  despondiogly! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  sombre  isle. 

Unknown,  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh  I 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  yowr  Iraads.  and  smile  -, 

Lift  up  your  beads,  sweet  Spirits,  hcirily, 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms, 
Tinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVI. 
Moan  hither,  all  ye  sylbbies  of  woe, 

From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 
Through  bronied  lyre  in  tragic  order  go. 

And  touch  ihe  strings  into  a  mystery; 
Sound  mouraMly  npoa  the  winds  and  low ; 

For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 
Among  the  dead :  She  withers,  like  •  ifilm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVir. 
O  leare  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself;  . 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  iu  dying^htur'— 
It  may  not  be — those  BaAlitcs  of  pelf. 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  df , 

Among  her  kindred,  wondered  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVni. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wondei'd  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  tl>e  Basil  green, 
And  why  it  Aourish'd,  as  by  magic  touch ; 

Greatly  they  wondered  what  the  thing  might  mean : 
They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 

A  Tery  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  ovm  foir  youth,  and  pleasures  gay, 
And  even  remembraaee  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 

Therefore  they  waich'd  a  time  when  they  might  sift 
This  hidden  whim  j  and  long  iliey  watch'd  in  vatn; 

For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chai>el-shrift. 
And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain; 


And  when  dMilefk,  ab«  hunried  back,  ai  vmA 

A»  bird  OB  wtOQ  to  bmst  ifs  c«KS  ag>ia; 
And,  patient  n  a  hen-bird,  aat  hor  cbcfe 
■sMde  her  Basil,  weeping  lliroask  Imt  hair. 

LX. 

Yet  they  contrived  to  steal  tbe  Barii  pot. 

And  to  examine  it  in  •eerec  plaoet 
Tbe  thing  was  vile  with  green  aodi  Cfii  spot. 

And  vet  they  knew  it  waa  Lorenao'a  Cmc: 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  mooaent's  space. 
Never  to  tarn  i^ain.— A%M«y  they 
With  blood  upon  their  heada,  to 

LXI. 

O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  deapondiogly! 
0  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  •  Well-a-way  !* 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete, 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  tweeL 

LXIL 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseleBS  things, 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amoroualy ; 

And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  slie  oftentimes  would  cry 

After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was;  and  why 

'T  was  hid  from  her :  •  For  cruel 't  ia,*  said  dM, 

•  To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me.* 

LXIII. 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  foiiom. 
Imploring  for  her  Baul  to  the  last. 

No  heart  was  there  in  Flonnce  but  did  moon 
In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast. 

And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  bom 

From  mouth  to  mouth  throogh  all  the  coantrrp 

Still  is  the  burthen  sung — •  O  cruelty. 

To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me!» 


^^t  <Dhe  Of  ^t  IS0tt^. 


•» 


I. 
St  Agnes*  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frosen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 

II. 
His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  retumeth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 


The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  •*f"»  to  hew 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries. 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  au 

III. 

Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  loagsc 
Flatter  d  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no— already  had  hia  deetli-beH  rung; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sui^: 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Cvc: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  aoon  amoM 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  hia  aonTa  lepriew, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  iiiimiii'  — ^  w  grk* 
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IV. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  haard  the  preludt  loft; 
And  to  it  chanced,  for  maoy  a  door  waa  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  up  aloft, 
Tlie  tiUer,  unarling  trumpets  '|tan  to  chide: 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  raceiTe  a  tliousand  guctis: 
The  carved  angels,  erar  ea^sr-eyed. 
Stared,  where  npon  their  heads  tba  cornice  rests, 

With  hair  blown  back,  and  win^  put  cross-wise  on  their 
breasts. 

Y. 
At  length  burst  in  tfie  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiam,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stuffd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away, 
Aud  turn,  sole-thouglited,  lo  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  bad  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wingd  St  A{;nes'  saintly  care, 

As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  timet  declare. 

VI. 
They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  lliey  did  aright; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  conch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Ueaveo  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

VII. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Bfadeline: 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  heanl :  her  oiaiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by— she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain, 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere: 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she  tigbs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  rsMMt 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  faery  fancy ;  all  amort. 
Save  lo  St  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  tlie  blias  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 

IX. 
So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  lingcr'd  still.    Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  firs 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buitress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
Ttiat  he  might  gaae  and  worship  all  unseen; 
Perchance  speak,  kned,  touch,  kiss  — in  sooth  sodi 
things  have  been. 


X. 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buiz'd  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love's  feverous  citadel : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  brenst  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

XL 

Ak,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shnffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  tlie  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  lar  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  surtled  bur;  but  soon  she  knew  his  fiioe. 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsieil  hand. 
Saying,  •  Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this  place; 
They  are  all  h«c  lo-nigh(,  the  whole  blood-thirsty  rsce! 

XIL 
■  Get  hence !  get  hence!  there *s  dwarfish  Hildebrand ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  curaed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land : 
Then  there's  tliat  old  I<ord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  hb  grey  hairs — Alas  me!  flit! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away.* — •  Ah,  Gossip  dear. 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how* — •  Good  Saints!  not  here,  not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.* 

XHL 
He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  hb  lofty  plume. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  *  Wdlni— well-a-day  !• 
He  found  him  in  a  little  roooal||bt  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  at  a  tomb. 
«  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,*  said  he, 

•  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 

When  they  St  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously.* 

XIV. 

•  St  Agnes !  Ah  !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amase 

To  see  thee,  Porphyro!— St  Agnes'  Eve ! 
God's  help  1  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night:  good  angels  her  deceive! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time  to  grieve.* 

XV. 

Feebly  she  langheth  in  tlie  languid  moon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puuled  nrchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wond'rous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  site  sits  in  chimney  nook. 
But  soon  bin  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  laid 
His  lady's  purpose;  and  he  scsrce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchanlmenls  cold, 
And  Madelioe  adeep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 
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SJLI. 
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niiniDg  mlhelc-fMnr*  tui  h«l«j  iid*i 
AiihauEb  1  InngBtleMiiiKl.tinBiili  ibiaMwrf 
ler  ihrcHi  ID  Tiin,  sod  die  b«n-uilU,a  bs  i 

XXIV 
A  euement  high  4nd  fniile^rdi'd  (bw  «k, 
All  pi'lufdal  viilli  farm  itttagnn 
Of  fruiii.  (Bd  nawav  ud  l-unetis  111  ka»9 
And  diimofkded  wilh  p«Etd  c/  qioiai  dnvy, 
InnumenUe  orvuBi  ud  tplisdij  d)^ 
A»  are  ili^li^i^oiDih'ft  ihiji  diiiiMfc'd  vi^m 

,  thieldsl  (eiUeheiia  blmli  d  wtili  bload  of  fw 

kiop. 


rtiur  a  plonr,  like  a  t4inr  . 
a  ipb^id  aned.  ucwlj  dei«, 
.for  heaTCD-— Poephjni  p»  bsl 


er  (alieradiHK. 
>«  b«ir  ibe  fna. 


ef  fngndl  boddici 
itiire  creep*  ruulini 
ni.  like  a  mmmkt 


1  itK  chars  •  • 


and  chill.  BM. 


ttcmn,  like  a  llwii{liirt>nUl  ihe  inoen>H~da] 

■bcfull];  liaeeB  J  bSlli  ftnu  jot  uad  pMa; 
Olsp'.i  hke  I  miBal  where  iwarl  Pijhih 


n 
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XXIIV- 

SidI'd  W  ihu  pandiH.  ood  «t  (BLraacKt. 

Bcr  cja  WHe  open,  hul  the  uill  beheld, 

Porphpo  ei"«l  "pon  !■"  <>»ply  d™. 

No-  wide  .wake,  ll..^  .i^on  of  hci  ^«p  : 

A»d  laun-d  Ki  her  bmlLing,  if  ii  ch.a«d 

Tliere  «u  ■  paioFul  change,  thai  nich  eipell'd 

The  bliHct  of  her  dream  ao  pure  and  deep. 

Wliich  «l.a  he  LurJ.  I]»<  <ni>iu[c  did  Ik  hl«, 

Ai  which  fair  Hadclioe  began  <o  «eep, 

And  hrRilhed  LuincIF:  Ibcn  From  ll»  cIdkI  cnpl, 

And  moan  bnh  widHs  oonli  wiUi  man;  a  aigh^ 

NoiKlcH  11  for  in  m  vidg  wiUuiMB. 

And  o.tr  Ibc  liuli'd  e«rp*t,  liknl,  •upl. 

Who  knell,  with  joined  liandi  and  piteona  eye, 

And  'wren  iha  ciirBiiit  perpd. *b=n.  lo!-haw  ful  the 

^1. 

XXIX. 

XXXV. 

.  Ah.  Porphfn!.  aaid  .he,  ■  bu>  tm  no* 

Hide  >  dia,  nltcf  twiliahl.  lofl  1.=  Ml 

Thy  Toida  »aa  >1  aweel  iteinbh;  in  mine  ft. 

A  tabic,  .od,  half  inipiUh'd,  Ihrrw  Ihemn 

Hnde  (imeable  will,  eery  .weeMl  vow ; 

A  chtlh  ot  wmcB  cHmun,  c<>1d.  and  jd^- 

And  lho«;  lad  eyet  were  apirioid  and  clear; 

0  For  umt  drony  Morphau  mnulcll 

Uoo  chang'd  Ihouarl!  how  pidBd.  chill, and  dn»! 

r.i«  me  thai  Toice  tcain.  my  PoT)hyro. 

The  kFliLe-drum,  and  Rir-hard  elirioncl. 

Affny  lii.  wr»,  ihoufib  bu<  in  djinB  ""'i- 

Oh  ka>a  ma  no)  in  (hit  eternal  woe. 

Th»  hall-door  ihuuiB'in,  and  «ll  ll">  oo"  ■  EO"- 

For  if  ll.ou  dial,  mj  Love,  1  know  nol  when  lo  jo,. 

XXX. 

XXXM. 

And  •lill  the  >Icp>  «i  »ure-li.1dM<l«p. 

Beyond  a  morul  nun  impaHion'd  far 

While  he  fwn.  foril.  Ih.  cloM  brouEhl  .  hop 

Elhereal.  Ilo.h'd,  and  like  a  (hrohbinE  alar 

Of  eandied  appla.  qiiiDC  *Dd  plum,  and  gonrd  j 

Will,  jelliea  iwihT  iliap  ll.e  cmmj  curd. 

iDlo  l»:r  dram  ho  coHled,  aa  ihe  r»e 

I       Uanna  Bud  data,  in  arnoay  Ir^mafciT'd 
I       From  Fci;  and  apiced  daioliea.  erery  one. 
\  From  ^Lken  Somnrcvnd  Lo  cedar'd  LebaDoo. 

xxxt. 

Thne  delkaiea  he  baap'd  wiih  glowing  hand 
Od  gulden  diiliea  and  in  baakau  briebi 
Of  wrvalhed  ailw:  ninpluoui  ihey  aland 

Filliog  ihe  chilly  room  with  perfume  linhl.— 


Thoa 


and  I  ll 


XXXII. 


Thuiwhi«perinE,  hiiwirm,  I - 

Sank  in  ber  pillow.    Sliad«I  warn  her  dream 

The  luiiroiu  hIicti  in  Ihc  moonlighl  gleam ; 
Broad  Gold.o  (ringe  upon  ihe  carpel  liea: 


xxxm. 

AwRkenine  up,  be  look  her  holhiw  Inu 
Tumuliuoua.— and,  in  chordi  ihal  leail 
lie  pUy'd  an  aneicnl  dllly,  lone  *'<■"  ' 
tn  frorence  call'd,  .  La  bella  dame  uni 
CloK  lo  her  ear  lourliing  Ihe  cnalodyi— 

Uacavd— >he  paniad  quick'-vnd  tuddenly 
MMk  affrajed  eyea  wide  open  ihone :  - 

Ul^U^knaa  be  •ajik,palB  ai  imootli-KuIptuied  alonf 


Blend. , 

Solution  iweel :  meanlime  the  froal^wind  blowi 

Aeaintl  I'le  wirnlow- panel;  SI  Agara'  moan  ba(h  k 

.XXX  VII. 

-T  b  djrk :  <|uick  paltenlli  iWJbv-blawn  aliel 
.  Thia  i>  no  dreani.  my  hridenBy  UadelineS 

I  cune  nol,  for  my  heart  ii  Inal  in  Iliine, 
Tlioucli  Ibau  fonakeal  a  decdied  Ihing; — 
I  dure  forlom  and  loal  wilh  >1ek  unprnned  «Tn(;,< 

XXXVlll. 
■  Hy  Madeline!  neel dreamer !  lorelj bride! 

Say,  may  I  be  For  aye  Iby  Tdwl  bteiir 
Thy  beauly'a  ihirH,  benrt-iliapeil  and  wrmeil  J- 
"ill.  •i1«r  .lirine,  berc  will  I  lake  my  reil 
After  ao  many  hour*  of  loll  and  queal, 
A  Famiali'd  pilgrim,— ured  by  miracle. 
Tliougb  1  hH>g  fouDd,  I  "ill  nol  rob  thy  ncM 


a 


£1aT*  *  ?*>€ 


L  woaiL* 


Bte 


'nd 


WAa 


?l?9P«t»«. 
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I 


far  frn*  ?:w  &^ 

%u(l  MCur «!«»»  fmmt  aiMsc  !ii 
f^nM.  <M  f«brtff  \aa^  aJwwt  h«  lead 

5^  M  aivK  :.^<  M  4«  a  Ii.bib«t'«  lay 


Al4«f  fhs  oufpa  MD<1  brre  foot-ceurka  woe. 
9^  fanh^r  tS^a  m  w^ere  h»  feet  ti4il  tcrayd. 
A»4  ik^t  ih«rr<r  «<ar«.     L'poo  !/•<  wyM^n  proond 
H^  oM  ri^(  hand  Uy  ncoefen.  i«deM.  dead, 
frn«r«yMrerl ,  af»«J  hn  realmle*  eyea  where  ckMcd; 
WhiUs  Im  boil '4  lKa<J  aeeaa'd  liwnio^  lo  the  Eardi. 
Hm  aaeimt  omiIxt,  for  tooM  comfort  y«L 

If  4eem'd  no  fof^  <'ouM  trake  him  from  hitpbce; 
Bo(  there  came  ooe,  who  «ith  a  kinJrcd  hand 
ItAktM'fi  liu  wide  tlioaMen,  after  bendiog  low 
With  r«^erenre,  thoagh  lo  one  who  knew  ic  noc 
She  wu  a  f>«d<!na  of  ih*  infant  world ; 
By  her  in  Uaiure  the  (alt  Amaaofl 
Had  »lood  a  yv^mi(\  height :  ahe  woald  ham  la'ea 
AclulUa  by  the  hair  and  beot  bit  neck; 


*  If  aay  apetefT  *«  tb««|k(  ■HBMarf  fcr  tha  apywaaei  af  ih» 
aalahhad  pacw  af  BTrBaiAi.  iha  faMuh«ra  kag  la  MaM  ikat  tkay 
alaaeaffarMpoMlU*.  at  It  «a»  yriaMi  at  iWlr 
mU  tmvnrs  la  ite  wbk  af  ifc«  aaAdr.  Tba  paaw  «a* 
M  hata  baaa  af  a^aat  laafik  wfik  Eaaraioi.  kai  ika 
fiTaa  la  thai  wark  diaoMr^ii  tka 


•rr  kkt  ^«c 

:  z-jamabk  s4  erfl  dam 
u^ce.  ami  iSe  wiljes 
Wa*  -mra  .s  lurvtf  aamdcr  Lalwuiif.  a^ 
•'■v-e  -vi»f  «e«  srcmd  wpc9  c&ai  ach:B(  i^ 

vr^iere  b«a3  =^e  fe«imam  heart,  aa  if  joat  then. 
TVaaf a  aa  immorui.  *£«  Feic  croel  pou 
T^  alSer  apea  Sat^ra  t  iie»«^d  oeck 
^tke  '.  ui.  a»i  ^7  iSe  jraet  of  bw  ear 
Lean  (Lr  ^  i^  s^rifd  ::pA.  tooie  words  «he  ^akr 
ir  afrd  darp  o'^n  tope 
BcoarBiof  wrriv  which  ta  ear  feehl;tDiipi 
Wcaid  coaae  .a  tSeae  Lke  a<rc«nu,  O  bow  frail 
To  that  Itr^e  aiieracv  cf  ih«  early  Coda' 
•  Saiara.  look  ap  1 — ikcci^h  wbcrvfore,  poor  aUK* 
I  have  DO  comfort  for  thee,  no  oof  ooe  .- 
I  caaaoc  uy.  *  O  wherefore  alecpeai  ihoo?* 
For  beavea  »  parted  from  ihee.  and  the  cutk 
kaows  thee  aoi,  thoa  afflicted,  for  a  God; 
And  oceao  loo.  with  all  iia  solema  aoiae, 
'  Has  from  thy  sceptre  parn'd ;  and  all  ibe  air 
1$  empued  of  diiae  hoary  oujeMy. 
'  Thy  thunder,  cooaciout  of  the  new  commaod, 
'  Humbles  relnetaat  o'er  our  fallen  houie: 
-  And  thy  sharp  lightning  io  unpractised  hands 
;  Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domaui. 
'  O  aching  time!  O  momenta  big  aa  years! 


I  All  as  ye  poaa  awell  out  the  monstrous  miih. 


And  prew  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  lias  not  a  apace  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on : — O  thongbdem,  why  did  I 
Thua  violate  ihT  slnmbrooa  aoUlude  ? 
Why  should  1  ope  ihy  oidaDcboly  cyctT 
Satnm,  sleep  on !  wkila  at  thy  feci  I ' 
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u,  upon  a  tranced  tummer-nii^hi, 

«n-robed  senators  of  iBi|{lily  wo<k1% 

,  braiich-cliann'd  l»y  the  earnest  stare, 

nd  sn  dream  all  ni|;ht  wiilioul  a  stir, 

1  one  ijradual  solitary  (jiiat 

uuf.K  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 

i-hhint;  air  had  hut  one  wave: 

these  words  and  went;  the  while  in  teare 

I'd  lier  fair  lar^^c  forehead  to  the  ground, 

ru  her  falling  hair  might  lie  outspread 

d  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 

II,  with  alteration  slow,  had  shed 

r  MMSons  four  upon  the  night, 

these  two  were  postured  motioolMS* 

iral  sculpture  in  cathedral  caTem; 

rn  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth, 

^id  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 

cnf^th  old  Saturn  lifted  up 

I  eyos.  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 

he  (jlnom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 

fair  kneeling  Goddess;  and  then  spake 

I  palMcd  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
nrrid  with  such  aspen-malady: 
er  RpouM.'  of  gold  Hyperion, 
eel  thee  ere  1  see  thy  fsce ; 
,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it; 
.  and  tell  me  if  this  feehle  shape 
is;  tell  nie.  if  thou  hear'st  tlie  voice 
n  ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
nd  hare  of  its  great  diadem, 
.e  the  front  of  Saturn.     Who  had  power 
f  me  desolate?  whence  came  the  strengtli? 
H  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 
ate  seem'd  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp? 
fto;  and  I  am  smother'd  up, 
ied  from  nil  godlike  exercise 
rnre  l)t>ni};n  on  planets  pale, 
jiiilions  to  the  win<ls  and  seas, 
L'fiil  sway  above  man's  harvesting, 
those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
m:  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
oni  my  own  bosom :  I  have  left 

ng  identity,  my  real  self, 
icre  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
this  spot  of  earth.     Search,  Thea,  search! 
line  eyes  etcrne,  and  sphere  them  round 

II  spare  :  space  sUin'd,  and  lorn  of  light: 
c<;ion'(l  with  life-air;  and  barren  void ; 

cif  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell. — 
Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
in  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
ini;s  or  chariot  fierce  to  re]KMisett 
:n  he  loot  erewhile  :  it  must — it  must 
|>e  progress — Saturn  must  be  King, 
ere  miibt  be  a  golden  victory; 
iiust  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets  blown 
mph  calm,  and  liymus  of  festival 
he  gold  clouds  metropolitan, 
of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
i[;s  in  hollow  shells;  and  there  shall  be 
ul  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
sky-children  ;  1  will  give  command  : 
riiea!  Thea!  where  is  Saturn?* 

passion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet, 
lade  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air, 


Ilis  Druid  loehs  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 

His  eyea  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 

A  litils-liine,  and  then  again  he  snatch'd 

Utterance  tlius: — •  but  cannot  I  create? 

Cannot  I  form?  Cannot  I  faaliion  forlli 

Another  world,  another  universe. 

To  overlkoar  and  crumble  this  to  noui;ht? 

Where  is  another  chaos?  Wh«re?M — That  word 

Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  three. — Thea  was  M«rtlcd  up. 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 

As  thtu  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 

«  This  cheers  our  fallen  house :  come  to  onr  friends, 

0  Saturn!  come  away,  and  give  tliem  heart; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  theace  came  I  hitlier.* 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseechiiig  9jm  aba  went 
With  backward  footing  through  die  shade  a  apaee : 
lie  Ibllow'd,  and  slie  turn'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yi<dded  like  the  mist 
Which  eaglet  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 


Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed, 
Blore  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more, 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
lli»  sov'reignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty; — 
Blaxing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snuff'd  tlic  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shuddcr'd  he — 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloum-bird's  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell. 
Or  prophecyiugs  of  the  uiidnight  lamp; 
But  horrors,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.     His  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touch'd  wiili  shade  of  bronzed  obeliskt. 
Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  courts. 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flush'd  angerly :  while  sometimes  eagles'  wings. 
Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
Darken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard. 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills. 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
SaTour  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick : 
And  so,  when  harboured  in  the  aleepy  west, 
After  the  full  completion  of  lUr  day,— 
For  rest  divine  upon  oalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  the  ifma  of  melody, 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  ball  to  hall ; 
While  far  within  each  able  and  deep  reccM, 
His  winged  minions  ia  cioae  clustere  stood, 
Amased  and  full  of  fear;  like  anxious  men 
Who  on  wide  plaina  gather  io  panting  troopa, 
When  eartbqnakea  jar  their  battlements  a&d  mwen. 
Even  now,  while  Satuni,  roused  feom  icj  tfance, 
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Went  step  for  step  with  Tliea  through  the  wood*, 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear. 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west ; 
Then,  us  was  wont,  his  palace-door  (lew  ope 
In  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  tuhes. 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  mcloillcs; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  lint  and  shape. 
In  fragtBBcc  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye, 
That  inlet  to  severe  mngnifircncc 
Stood  full  blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

He  enter'd,  but  be  entered  full  of  wrath ; 
His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  his  heels. 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire. 
That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hours 
And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.     On  he  flared, 
From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault. 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light, 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 
Until  be  reach'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  slampt  his  foot. 
And  from  the  basements  deep  lo  the  high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb. 
To  this  result :  •  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  effigies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom  ! 

0  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools! 
Why  do  I  know  ye?  why  have  I  seen  ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 

To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new? 
Saturn  is  fallen,  am  I  too  to  fall? 
Am  1  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fanes. 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?    It  is  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaxe,  the  splendour,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 

The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer, 
Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp- 
Fall  I — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  rohfn! 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall  scare  that  infant  thundercr,  rebel  Jove, 
And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again.* — 
He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  ■  Hushlw 
So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 
Bestirrd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold  ; 
And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
At  this,  through  all  his  hulk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown, 
Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 
From  over-strained  might.     Released,  he  fled 
To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 
Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush, 
He  breadjed  fierce  breeth  against  the  sleepy  portals. 


Clear'd  them  of  heavy  vapooffs,  buret  them  wide 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 
The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  lie  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  through. 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaininf;  of  clouds; 
Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid. 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 
Circles,  and  arc.%  and  broad -liellio^  colure, 
Glow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  muftUog  ii*i 
Swcet-&linpc4l  lightnings  from  the  nndir  deep 
t'p  to  the  ienith, —  hieroglyphics  ohl. 
Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 
Then  living  on  the  eartli,  with  labouring  thougbi 
Won  from  the  gaxe  of  many  centuries : 
Now  lost,  s;ive  what  we  find  on  remnants  hnge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart;  their  import  gone. 
Their  wisdom  long  since  fled.  — Two  winp  this  orfa 
Possess'd  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings. 
Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach  : 
And  now,  from  fbrtli  the  gloom  their  plumes  inuseofr 
Rose,  000  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were; 
While  still  the  dazzling  globe  mainiain'd  t-cUpse, 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he  have  comuianded,  fain  look  throne 
And  hid  the  day  l>e{;in,  if  hut  for  cli.inge. 
lie  might  not :— No,  tlmugli  a  primeval  God  . 
The  sacred  seas^Mis  might  not  he  disturb'd. 
Tiierefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay'd  in  their  hi:  th,  even  as  here  't  is  told. 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 
Eager  to  sail  their  orb ;  the  porches  wide 
Open'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night ; 
And  the  bright  Titan,  frenzietl  with  new  woes. 
Unused  to  bend,  by  bard  compulsion  bent 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time  ; 
And  all  along  a  dixmal  rack  of  clouds. 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  ni(^ht. 
He  stretch 'd  liinwflf  in  grief  and  radiance  faint. 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Hvaven  with  its  star* 
Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  voice 
Of  CcpJus,  from  the  univcrs;d  space. 
Thus  whisper'd  low  and  solemn  in  lib  ear. 
•  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  cartb-bom 
And  sky-cngcnder'd.  Son  of  Mystciics! 
All  unrcvesiled  even  to  the  powers 
Which  met  at  thy  creating!  at  whoso  jovs 
And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 
I,  Callus,  wonder,  how  they  came  aud  wltcnce. 
And  at  the  fruits  thereof  uhat  shapes  they  lie. 
Distinct,  and  visible;  symboU  divine. 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 
;  Of  these  new-form*d  art  thou,  oh  brightest  chiU ' 
Of  these,  fliy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 
There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 
Of  son  against  his  sire.     I  saw  liini  fall, 
I  saw  my  first-born  tumbled  from  his  thmoe! 
To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 
Found  ^ay  from  forth  the  thunders  round  his  bead' 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  mv  face. 
Art  fliou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague  fear  there  » 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undisturb'd. 
Unruffled,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  ruled 
Now  I  l>ehold  in  you  fear,  hope,  and  wrath; 
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Anions  of  rage  and  piwion;  even  at 
I  w  tlnnj,  on  (ho  mortal  worid  bcnealli, 
111  nan  w  lio  die— Tliiii  in  the  nrief,  O  Son ! 
Sud  si|:n  of  ruin,  kudikn  diMnny,  and  fill ! 
Yd  tto  ihoii  kiri^i' ;  as  lliou  art  rapahle, 
Ah  ihoii  I'juitt  nin%o  about,  an  cvi<lent  God; 
And  (>jn»t  op|>osc'  In  each  iiialignanl  hour 
I.ihiT.-.d  jin-vncc  :  — I  am  hut  a  voice; 
My  lifi-  is  hut  the  hfe  of  windK  and  tides, 
No  more  than  winds  and  tiiics  cjn  I  a%aU  ; — 
Ihii  thou  r.inKt.— Re  thou  therefore  in  the  taii 
of  nn-niriMvtnre;  yea,  wife  tlio  arrow's  harb 
D.fari'  till'  uiiaeMrini;  murmur— To  the  earth! 
1  or  iliiric  ihoii  wiU  find  Saturn,  and  hit  woes. 
Mejniiiiio  I  uiil  kcip  watch  on  thy  brtQhl  aun, 
An«l  of  ili\  s.MiM>ns  Im-  a  careful  nurse.i* — 
^  ic  h.ilf  this  ii.i;ion-whispcr  had  come  down, 
H\|M-iion  .iroftc,  and  on  llie  start 
l.ifi«.si  liiA  riir^itl  lidn,  and  kept  lliem  wide 
I'liiil  it  r«MMtl ;  and  still  he  kept  tlicmwade: 
And  »iill  ihiry  were  the  wnie  hriQhl,  pUnl  sUrs. 
Then  with  .( slow  inrline  oF  liia  bn»ad  brcatl, 
l.ik(>  lo  ,1  divrr  in  the  pearly  seas, 
F'-rw.ird  he  stnop'd  over  Uie  airy  shore, 
And  phini;c<l  all  noiseleta  into  llie  deep  night. 


ItOOK   II. 


Ji- ^T  at  (he  s<-lf-samc  lieai  oF  Time's  wide  win|^ 
llyiM'fioii  slid  into  the  ruillnl  air. 
And  .S.iiurii  (;:iin'd  with  Tliea  that  sad  place 
I    Whi-re  CytM-lc  ami  the  bniiMd  Titans  mouni'fl. 
It  WJ4  a  drn  w  here  no  insulting  light 
<:nulil  i^limmer  on  their  tears;  wIhtc  tlieir  own  groans 
Thry  fell,  hut  he.ird  not,  for  the  soli«l  roar 
or  thunderous  waterf.ilU  and  torrents  hoanw, 
l*i>iniii|;  a  eonMant  hidk,  uncertain  where. 
0.i|;  iuiiini;  forth  to  erag,  and  rocks  thai  seennl 
K«er  as  if  jufct  ri^iiii:  from  j  sleep, 
K'>rrhead  to  forehead  held  their  monsimas  Imrns, 
And  thus  in  thousand  hugoU  phantasies 
.%l.id'-  4  lit  riMiling  to  this  nest  of  woe. 
InsiiMd  of  thrones,  hard  flint  tliey  sat  upon, 
(>iurlti-s  of  ruggeil  stour,  and  slaty  ridge 
.siiiIdHirn'd  with  iron.     All  were  not  SMcmbleil . 
Sinie  chain'd  in  loiiun'.  and  some  wandering 
Or  IIS,  .md  (iv|;««,  and  nriaieiis, 
Ivphnii,  jnd  llidor,  .md  l*oqihyrion. 
With  iii.iuv  more,  tin'  hi.iv^niest  in  assault, 
Were  {•••ni  in  regions  uf  lalxiiious  hreath, 
hun|M.'on'd  III  op.i4|iie  t-lriiiiMit,  to  kerp 
Iheir  <  ltn<-!icil  Irrih  still  ileneh'd,  anil  .ill  iheir  li->  Ivs 
l.iK-k'd  n|i  like  veins  of  inetil,  cr.impt  ami  screw'd, 
^^  iiliKUl  a  motion.  Mve  of  their  big  liearls 
ileiMng  in  p.iin.  und  hunihiy  convulsed 
\N  iih  N.iii;:iiini'.  fvM  rous,  Imiling  |:ur|;e  of  pulse. 
^lii<'iiio»wi>-  w.is  sir.i\ing  in  the  world  ; 
I'.ir  fmni  ht-r  moon  h.id  IMinrlic  wanttrr'd; 
.\iid  iii.iny  elv  were  fi«f  to  niam  ahn>ad, 
Hut  fiir  the  mam,  here  f'tund  they  covert  drear 
Si".irrr  images  of  life,  imc  here,  one  there, 
I.iy  v.ist  ami  c«l(;ew.iyR;  like  .)  dismal  cirrjiK 
I  if  Druid  stones,  upoii  .i  fiMh'in  ni'Mir. 


When  the  chill  rain  liegins  at  sliut  of  cvc. 
In  dull  ^'<>veml>er,  and  their  cliancel  vault. 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blindcil  throughnul  night. 
i  r.arh  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  lib  neighbour  gs«e 
!  « 'r  won!,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 
Trciis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mure 


Liy  hy  him.  und  a  shalter'd  rib  of  rock 
Tolil  of  bin  ri(;e,eru  lie  tliiis  sink  and  pined. 
I.i|>etiis  another;  in  bis  grasp, 
A  M^rpent's  plashy  neck  ;  its  Inrliefl  tongue 
Spieeied  from  the  gorge,  and  all  iu  uncuri'd  Icagth 
1^m\  ;  ami  because  the  creature  couhl  not  spit 
I  Its  poison  ill  tlie  eyes  of  conqueiing  Jove. 

Next  Gntlus :  pnine  he  lay,  chin  uppermost, 
■  As  ihoiigli  in  pain;  for  siill  upon  the  (lint 
J  lie  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  o|ien  mouth 
Ami  c\c%  at  horrid  working.     Nearest  him 
Asia,  born  of  most  enormoiis Otf , 
Who  cost  her  moilwr  Tellus  keener  pangs, 
Ttioiigh  feminine,  than  any  of  Iwr  ions  : 
!  ftlore  ihnnghl  limn  woe  was  in  her  dusky  fstv, 
I  Tor  she  was  proplieHying  of  hrr  glory ; 

.\nd  in  Iter  wide  im.igin.ilion  stotwl 
I  P.tlm-shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fanes. 
I  hy  Oius  or  in  G.miics'  sacred  i»lt^ 
_  •  Kvon  as  Hope  U|Min  her  aiirlHir  leans, 
I  .""(I  le.uil  slie,  not  mi  fair,  ii|Min  a  tusk 
S!ied  from  the  hmadesi  of  iKr  ele|i!iaois. 
Aliove  her,  on  a  cr.ig's  uneasy  slielve, 
rpon  his  cll>ow  raiscti,  all  prostrate  else, 
Shadow'd  Knceladiis;  oni-e  tame  ami  mild 
As  graxing  o\  nuMuriied  in  tlw  meads; 
Now  tiger-|>asMon'd,  lion-4liougblvd,  wroth, 
lie  mediiaictl,  plotled,  and  even  now 
Was  hulling  mountains  in  that  second  war. 
Not  long  delsy'd.  that  scared  (lie  younger  Gods 
To  hiile  themselves  in  formt  of  heast  ami  bird. 
Not  fai  licnce  Atl.is;  and  licside  him  pnme 
Hiorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.     Neighbour'd  clo«c 
Oeeaniis,  ami  Teth)-s,  in  whose  lap 
8<ddi'd  Clymene  among  Iter  tangleil  hair. 
In  midst  of  all  lay  Tla-mis,  at  llie  feel 
Of  Ops  the  qneen  all  clomied  round  from  sight; 
No  shape  distinguishable,  more  ihaa  wIku 
Tliick  night  confounds  the  pine-lops  with  the  clouds: 
'  And  in.inv  elae  whose  names  luiv  uot  Ik:  told. 
I  For  when  the  Mase's  wings  areair-w^rd  spread. 
Who  khall  delay  In  r  lligbl  *  And  slir  musi  cbaunt 
Of  Satuin,  and  Ins  cuide,  who  ni>w  h.nl  i  hmh'd 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from  a  depth 
More  hoiiid  slill      Above  a  sombre  rliff 
I  Their  head^  .ipp  u'll,  and  up  ilirir  stature  grew 


Till  on  tlie  le«el  height  llieii  siep«  found  ease : 
J  Then  Tlie.i  spread  .ibriMil  her  tnnihling  arms 

r)mn  iIm-  preeiiicis  of  this  ne^t  of  |uin. 

And  sidelong  fixM  her  eye  tm  Saturn's  face  ; 

There  saw  she  direst  sti  ifr ;  the  supreme  God 

At  war  Willi  all  the  fruity  of  grief. 

Of  rage,  of  fe.ti,  .mxiely.  revenge, 

hrmorse.  spK'eii.  ho|M-,  but  most  of  all  despair. 

Against  ihesv  plj(;uts  he  strove  in  vain,  for  Fate 
j  Had  |MMir'd  a  mortal  oH  np«>n  bi«  bead. 
!  A  disanointing  |Miis<>n  .  so  that  Tliea, 

Affrightcil,  kqit  Iter  uill.  and  let  him  pass 

First  onwards  in,  among  the  fallen  irtba. 
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As  with  us  mortal  men,  the  laden  heart 
Is  pereecnlcd  more,  and  fever'd  more. 
When  it  is  niching  to  the  mournful  house 
Where  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same  braise ; 
So  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst. 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the  rest. 
But  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye, 
Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 
Came  like  an  inspiration ;  and  he  shouted, 
•  Titans,  behold  your  God !»  at  which  some  groan*d ; 
Some  started  on  their  feet;  some  also  shouted; 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — all  how'd  with  reTerence; 
And  Ops,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan, 
Ilcr  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak'grown  pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  sign. 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  fnli  weiglit  of  utterless  ihought,  . 
With  thunder,  and  with  mnsic,  and  with  pomp :         ^ 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  hleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  world, 
No  other  sound  succeeds;  but  ceasing  here. 
Among  thew  fallen,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  shorts 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up — t  Not  in  my  own  sad  breast. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out, 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days, 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranns  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  Uie  waves 
Low-cbb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom; — 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For  my  firm-based  footstool : — Ah,  infirm  I 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  face, 
Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadniple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world ; — not  in  that  strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep. 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus: 
No,  no-where  can  unriddle,  though  I  search. 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 
The  first-born  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 
Is  untremendous  might.    Yet  ye  arc  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spum'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here! 
O  Titans,  shall  1  say  'Arise I' — Ye  groan  : 
Shall  I  Miy  'Crouch!'— Ye  groan.     What  can  I  then? 
O  Heaven  wide!  O  unseen  parent  dear! 
What  can  I  ?  Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hnnger'd.     Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing :  give  us  help !  • 


So  ended  Saturn ;  and  the  God  of  die  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove. 
Hut  cogitation  in  his  watery  slukles. 
Arose,  with  locks  not  ooxy,  and  began. 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first ^ndeayooring  too^ 
Caught  infont-like  from  the  far-fbana'd 
•  O  ye,  whom  wrath  conaumea !  who. 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurae  yoar  agonies ! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  yoar  ean, 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must;4>e  content  to  stoop: 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  1  give. 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  trutb. 
We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.     Great  Saturn,  thoa 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King, 
Andb^ply  bliodirom  sheer  snprentacy. 
One  avenw  ,viMJj||ded  from  thine  eyes. 
Through  whidhpvsnder'd  to  eternal  truth. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  Urst  of  powers, 
So  art  thou  not  the  last;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine  InxhI, 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.  The  ripe  hour  came. 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
£pon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  toucb'd 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  were  manifest : 
Then  thou  first-bom,  and  wc  the  piant-racc. 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  nalm* 
Now  comcH  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  "t  is  paio. 
O  folly  I  for  to  bear  all  nuked  truths. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereijjn ty.     Mark  well! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fnirer,  fairer  far 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  once  cliiA 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Eanh 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful. 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  li^; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  l>canty,  born  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness  :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  ronquei'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.     Say,  doth  tlie  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fbd. 
And  feedelh  still,  more  comely  than  itself ! 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groves T 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  doTe 
because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys? 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-fcather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
fn  right  tliereof ;  for  't  is  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might : 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
(lave  ye  beheld  tlie  young  God  of  the 
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My  dispoMemor?  Hare  ye  seen  hit  face? 
Hare  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foam*d  along 
By  noble  winged  creatures  he  hath  made? 
I  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud, 
With  such  a  plow  of  beauty  in  his  eyea, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire  ;  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
Had  wrought  upon  ye;  and  how  I  might  best 
GiTC  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm.» 

Whether  through  poxed  conviction,  or  disdain, 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell? 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer'd  for  a  space, 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clymene: 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complain'd, 
W'iili  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-lookin^^ild,        J^- 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  iJEp^    * 
•  O  Father  !  I  am  here  the  simplestWl^ 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone, 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearta. 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  (Creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  1  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep, 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
1  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth  ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  sonps  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmur'd  into  it,  and  made  melody 

0  melody  no  more!  for  while  I  sang, 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea, 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind, 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fill'd  it,  as  my  sense  wn  fiU'd 
W^ilh  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 

Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 

That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 

Like  pearl  heads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string : 

And  then  another,  then  another  strain, 

Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 

With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes. 

To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 

Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.     Grief  overcame. 

And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 

When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 

A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 

And  still  it  cried,  'Apollo!  young  Apollo! 

The  morning-bright  Apollo !  young  Apollo  T 

I  fled,  it  follow'd  me,  and  cried  '  Apollo!' 

O  Father,  and  O  Drethren !  had  ye  felt 

Those  pains  of  mine !    O  Saturn,  hadtt  thoa  felt, 


Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heani!* 

So  for  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast. 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea  :  but  sea  it  met. 
And  shudder'd ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Ebceladusswallow'd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks, 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  lean'd;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
•  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise, 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  fill  all 
That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armoury  were  spent. 
Not  worid  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled, 
Gould  agonize  me  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible, 
fpeak!  roar!  shout!  yell!  ye  sleepy  Titans  all. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile? 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm? 
Dost  thou  forget,  sfiam  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas?  What!  have  1  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these? 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost: 
O  joy !  for  now  i  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge!.— As  this  he  said, 
He  lifted  up  his  stiture  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus: 
«  Now  ye  are  flames,  I  'II  tell  you  how  to  bum. 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies; 
How  to  feal  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of  fire. 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent. 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus's  lore, 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of  realms: 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  arc  fled ; 
Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak:— 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing. 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  H3^rion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced— 
Hyperion,  lo !  his  radiance  is  here! 


All  eyes  were  on  Enceladiu's  face, 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stern : 
Not  savage,  fir  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.     He  look'd  upon  them  all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd, 
Till  suddenly  a  splendour,  like  the  mom, 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old, 
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And  every  hdght,  and  erery  sullen  depth, 

Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  lood  tormented  streams: 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade, 

Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion : — a  granite  peak 

His  bright  feet  tourh'd,  and  there  he  stay'd  to  riew 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray'd 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itxelf. 

Golden  hb  hair  of  short  Numidian  cnrl. 

Regal  htt  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East  : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  tliat  Memnon's  liarp, 

He  otter'd,  while  his  hands,  contemplative. 

He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  faces  from  the  light : 

But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 

Among  the  brotherhood ;  and,  at  their  glare, 

Uprose  Upetus,  and  Creiis  too, 

And  Phorcus,  sea-bom,  and  together  strode 

To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 

There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name; 

Hyperion  from  tlie  peak  loud  answered,  •  Saturn!* 

Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 

Ik  whose  face  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Gods 

Gave  from  their  hollow  throats  the  name  of  •  Saturn ! 


BOOK  III. 


Thus  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 
Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 
O  leave  (hem,  Muse !  O  leave  thctii  to  ihcir  woes  ! 
For  thou  art  weak  to  sin(][  such  lumiills  dire: 
A  solitary  sorrow  l>cst  l>e(ils 
Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 
Leave  them,  O  Muse!  for  thou  unon  wilt  find 
Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder  d  shores. 
Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp. 
And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 
In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute; 
For  lo  !  't  is  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 
Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 
l^t  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air. 
And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  morn 
Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills; 
j   Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil, 
j   Cold  an  a  bubbling  well;  let  fainl-lipp'd  shells, 
-   On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 
Through  all  their  lahyriutlis;  and  let  the  maid 
Ulush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 
Chief  isle  of  the  embowered  Cychdes, 
Rejoice,  O  Dclos,  with  thine  olives  green, 
And  poplars,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech, 
In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song. 
And  hazels  thick,  dark-stemm'd  beneath  the  shade: 
Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme! 
Where  was  he,  when  the  Ciiint  of  the  Sun 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  \\is  \Kxrs'? 


Together  had  be  left  his  modier  ^ir 

And  hb  twin-sister  aleeping  in  their  bower. 

And  in  the  momii^  twilight  wander'd  forth 

Itcside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet. 

Full  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  tlie  vale. 

The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  ctan 

Were  lingering  in  tlie  beaTens,  while  the  thnak 

Bei;an  calm-throated.     Throughout  sdl  the  isle 

There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 

Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  none  of ' 

Tliough  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green 

lie  listen'd,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 

Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 

Thus  with  half-shut  suffused  eyes  he  stood. 

While  from  beneath  some  crumbrous  boughs  kai  h| 

With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came. 

And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him. 

Which  he  with  eager  gue^  began  to  read 

Pcr|in'd,  the  while  mdodiously  he  said : 

•  How  earnest  thea  over  the  unfooted  sea? 
Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  form 
.Gloved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now? 

Sure  I  have  heard  those  vestments  sweeping  o'er 

The  fallen  leaves,  when  1  have  sat  alone 

In  cool  'mid  forest     Surely  I  have  traced 

The  rustle  of  those  ample  skirts  about 

These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowers 

Lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  pass'd. 

Goddess !  I  have  beheld  those  eyes  before, 

And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  face. 

Or  I  have  dream'd.* — •  Yes,*  said  the  supreme  skip 

•  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  up 
Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  side. 
Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  all  the  vaU 
Unwearied  car  of  the  whole  universe 

I  jsten'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 
Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.     Is  *t  not  stranfc 
That  thou  shouldst  weep,  so  i,ifted?  Tell  me,  vostk 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  sad 
When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear:  explain  lliy  griefs 
To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hours  of  life. 
From  the  young  day  when  first  tliy  infant  band 
Pluck'd  witless  tlie  weak  flowers,  till  thine  arm 
(buld  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 
Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Power 
Who  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  loveliness  new-1)orn.» — Apollo  then. 
With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomless  eves, 
Thus  answer'd,  while  lib  white  melodious  threat 
Throhb'd  with  the  syllables. — «  Mnemosyne! 
j  Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not' how; 
Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seest? 
Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  from  thy  lips 
Would  come  no  mystery  ?     For  me,  dark,  dark. 
And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes  : 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad, 
I'ntil  a  melancholy  mimbs  my  limbs; 
And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan. 
Like  one  who  once  had  wiuys. — O  why  should  I 
Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  licgelcss  air 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant  ?  why  sliould  I 
Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my  feet! 
Goddess  benign !  point  forth  some  unknown  ibu^ 
Are  there  not  other  regions  than-  this  isle ! 
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The  spreading  blue-bell^:  it  may  haply  mourn 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  fresli  beds,  and  scatter  d  thoughtlestiy 
By  infant  hands,  left  on  the  patli  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds, 

Ye  ardent  mari(;olds! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids, 

For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  sliould  be  sting 

On  many  harps,  which  he  has  lately  strung; 

And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses. 

Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses : 

So  haply  when  I  roTe  in  some  far  vale. 

His  mighty  Toice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

Ilere  are  sweet  peas,  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight: 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things. 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 
Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 
And  watch  intently  Nature's 'gen  tie  doings  : 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's  cooings. 
How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend; 
Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o'erhanging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  across  the'chcquer'd  shadows  pass. 
Why  yoa  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 
To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
.Awlval  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds; 
fWfiitre  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads. 
Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 
To  taste  tlie  luxury  of  sunny  beams 
Tempcr'd  with  coolness.     How  they  ever  wrestle 
Willi  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 
Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand! 
If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 
That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain; 
But  turn  your  eye,  and  llicy  are  there  again. 
The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses, 
And  cool  themselves  among  the  emerald  tresses; 
The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give, 
And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live  : 
So  keeping  up  an  interchange  oF  favours, 
Like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behaviours. 
Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 
From  low  hung  branches:  little  space  they  stop; 
But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek; 
Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  w^anton  freak  : 
Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  black,  and  golden  wings, 
Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutterings. 
Were  1  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  should  pray 
That  nought  less  sweet,  might  call  my  thoughts  away, 
Than  the  soft  rustic  of  a  maiden's  gown 
Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down ; 
Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 
Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 
How  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 
Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought ! 
O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook, 
Watch  her  half-smiling  lips  and  downward  look; 
O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 
Let  me  one  moment  to  her  brcatliing  list ; 
And  as  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 
Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  auburne. 


What  next?  A  taft  of  ereniD^  primroaet. 
O'er  which  the  mind  may  hoTer  till  it  doses; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 
But  that  'l  is  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers ;  or  by  the  flitting 
Of  diverse  moths,  that  aye  their  reat  are  qainiai; 
Or  by  the  moon  lifting  her  silver  rina 
Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  frradual  swim 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light. 
0  Maker  of  sweet  poets!  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  and  all  ita  gentle  livers; 
Spangler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  riTers, 
Mingler  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tuoobliiig  '■ 
Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams. 
Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 
Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering! 
Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  otlicr  gloriea 
That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  atories. 
For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 
But  the  fair  paradise  of  Nature's  light? 
In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line. 
We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine; 
And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid. 
We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade  : 
When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  wings. 
The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings  : 
Fair  dewy  roses  brush  against  our  faces. 
And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamond 
O'er  head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet-briar. 
And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  attire; 
While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  bubbles 
Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troubles: 
So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world. 
Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreath'd  and  c«f^ 
So  fell  he,  who  first  lold  how  Psyche  went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wondcmieot; 
What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  lip* 
First  touch'd;  what  amorous  and  fondlin>;  nipi 
They  gave  each  others'  checks;  with  all  ilieirti^ 
And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulous  eyes: 
The  silver  lamp,— tbe  ravisliment — tlie  wonder- 
The  darkness~k>nelinets,-<—<lw  fearful  thunder; 
Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  U»  heaven  up  floaa. 
To  bow  for  tjratilnie  bafovo  Jove*s  throne. 
So  did  he  fed,  who  pall'd  the  bou^jhs  Mide, 
That  we  might  look  into  m  forest  wide. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Pawns,  and  Dryades 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  tbe  trees; 
And  garlands  woven  of  flowers  wild,  and  sweet, 
Upheld  on  ivory  wristy,  or  sporting  ^et: 
Telling  us  how  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 
Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 
Poor  nymph,— poor  Pan, — how  he  did  weep  »  iaL 
Nought  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wiad 
Along  the  reedy  stream  ;  a  half-heard  ittain. 
Full  of  sweet  desolation — balmy  pain. 

What  first  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'«r  llw  untainted  spring  ? 
In  some  delicious  «MiMlb  he  had  found 
A  little  space,  with  teotghs  all  woven  round ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 
The  blue  sky.  here  and  there  serenely  pequag 
Through  tendril  wreaths  fantaaticaUy 
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the  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  spied, 
and  forlorn  flower,  with  nought  of  pride, 
y  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  cleameHi 
Its  own  sad  image  into  nearness : 
ight  Zephyrus  it  would  not  diotc; 
would  s«ein  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 
the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 
inter  gleamiuf^  o'er  his  fancy  shot; 
it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 
U  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale. 

ad  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  oat  flew 

.>etest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new, 

!  refreshing,  pure  deliciousness, 

cTcr  to  bless 

dcrer  by  moonlight  ?  to  him  bringing 

rom  the  inTisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

It  the  middle  air,  from  flowery  nesis, 

m  the  pillowy  silkiness  that  rests 

he  speculation  of  the  stars. 

;Iy  lie  had  burst  our  mortal  bars; 

le  wondrous  r^on  he  had  gone, 

h  for  tliee,  divine  Endymion ! 

I  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too, 
od  on  Latmus'  top,  what  time  there  blew 
?zcs  from  the  myrtle  vale  below ; 
uglit,  in  faintnets  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 
from  Dian's  temple ;  while  upswelling, 
:nse  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling, 
igh  her  face  was  clear  as  infant's  eyes, 
she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice, 
t  wept  at  her  so  piteous  Cite, 
at  such  beauty  should  be  desolate: 
le  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won, 
e  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

f  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen 
le  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen! 
exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine, 
r  tale,  does  this  twaet  tal«  of  thine, 
ree  words  of  l>fM|«|',  dkat  I  m%ht 
one  wonder  of  tfqf  bridal  bif  bt  I 

listant  ships  do  seem  to  flfaow  th^r  keeb, 
awhile  delay'd  hit  ddghty  vHieels, 
n'd  to  smile  npoil  thy  bashful  tyes, 
lis  unseen  ^mp  woul<l solemnize. 
3ing  weftther  wit  so  bright,  and  clear, 
n  of  heaUh  were  of  unusual  cheer; 
]  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call,  ' 
ig  Apollo  on  the  pedestal : 
cly  jromtn  were  as  fair  and  warm, 
s  looUflf  .sideways  in  alarm. 
»es  were  ethereal,  and  pare, 
pt  through  half-closed  lattices  to  care 
^uid  sick ;  it  cool'd  their  fevered  sleep, 
thed  them  into  slumbors  full  and  deep. 
ey  awoke  clear^ed:  ijtf^barnt  with  tbutting, 
h  hot  fingers,  nor  ntflf'ltl^les  mirstiiig : 
inging  up,  they  meHli^nPptid'ring  sight 
dear  friends,  nigh  fbolitb"  with  delight; 
:l  their  arms,  and  breasts,  and  kiss,  and  stare, 
their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair, 
nen  and  maidens  at  each  other  gaxed, 
inds  held  back,  and  motionless,  amazed 


To  see  the  brightness  in  each  other's  eyes; 
And  so  they  stood,  fill'd  with  a  sweet  surprise. 
Until  their  tongacs  were  loosed  in  poesy. 
Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 
But  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment  s{K>keo, 
Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  be  broken. 
Cynthia!  I  cannot  tell  the  greater  blisses 
That  follaw'd  thine,  and  thy  dear  shepberfl^ 
Was  there  a  poet  born?— But  now  no  more— 
My  wand'ring  spirit  must  no  further  soar. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INDUCTION  TO  A  POEM. 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye. 

Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  latter  days: 

But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways; 

So  graceful,  that  it  seems  no  mortal  hand. 

Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Arch  imago's  wand. 

Could  charm  them  into  such  an  attitude. 

We  must  think  rather,  that  in  playful  mood. 

Some  mountain  breeze  had  tum'd  its  chief  delight 

To  show  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might. 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry; 

For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 

Athwart  the  morning  air :  some  lady  sweet, 

Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet. 

From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement' 

Hails  it  with  tears,  her  stoat  defender  sent; 

And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling^ 

Wraps  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy  tremblin'g. 

Sometimes  when  the  good  knight  his  rest  colild  take. 

It  is  reflected,  clearly,  in  a  lake, 

With  the  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  rests, 

And  tir  half  seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nests. 

Ah !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty, 

When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye, 

And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it, 

And  his  dark  brow  for  verywrath  is  knit? 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent. 

Leaps  to  the  honours  of  a  tournament, 

And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 

Stare  at  the  grandeur  of  the  balancing? 

No,  00!  this  M  far  off : — then  how  shall  I 

RevWe  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy. 

Which  linger  yet  about  long  gothic  arches. 

In  dark  green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches? 

How  sing  the  splendour  of  the  revelries. 

When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  off  to  the  lees? 

And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  ^tted  wall. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banaeral, 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and  shield? 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field, 

Light-fboted  damseb  move  with  gentle  paces         ^J^ 

Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  feces; ''^ 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens: 

Like  those  Hit  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heavens. 

Yet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry: 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by? 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might? 

Spenser !  thy  brows  are  arched,  open,  kind. 

And  come  like  a  clear  sun-rise  to  my  mind ; 

And  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure  danee. 

When  I  think  on  thy  noble  countenance: 
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Hub  ihr^nri  f  r«hriw  if  ihr  liur^l^  erccn 
TlKKbntiitmla'4,    nnl »  feirFullT 

Hf  .^IM  a^  iK  tf  lb}  KniA  'an-'. 


Thr  (iliJd  ttupj,  wild  Ihe  crow  mbOM 
l>ln)tdiog»T=iil.iof  iTTj  ib«  white  dm*. 
~        a  ibc  wiDdoKi  fpn^'tii  hn  feithfn  lifbr. 
«n  from  ptnple  dondi  la  aing  io  Si{la 


B«  JBlniB  (ImI  ihe  fnnl  uf  nllier  oiglil 
ShHil-l  niJiT  follDo  ilu'  lirigin  pMli  »f  1^ 
Tni-sl  I'Y  ihy  l«nl  l.ilK-rui;  Im  will  tjw.nk, 
.tvl  vJI  ilicRilui  iPT  pnjcr  >•  ?Wf «>Bdi: 


Tn  m;  villi:  |>liins  tiit  una,  ■biI  liwn*  klopc: 
Tlw  ninrn,  tVc  n-r.  I>i-i  lielx,  Ihc  ihade,  (he  Hon 


VoLu  Caliilnn! » |K><lrlli>it(  oW  ilic  t.,k.: ; 

>  r»:l  ilie  ].iau\j  or  ^  liluii  t  or, 

liirh  •eciiiM  Full  loJih  iliii  >i'P|>T  "''"'<>  1°  ''-'<" 
The  i6lililni:lli/.nrllic«l!ne«olin|j«ingly. 
lUslMrcii    HFiircliuillii  iIkCoo      u«>liy, 
Andimiliiiit  ilic  [atclurnotiU  •rauiid, 

torf*irii.tofcJinnMmnl.eploifcH»«r™-i 

ly  iloprt,  Milibiilewy  InalhallMu 
So  dcfiui^  o'sr  [tic^mun'  brim 


>iiBgr 


uobkti 


Ulili:  brook.     The  youth  had  lo 
Ijw  ptount  Ihinp^  aihI  TiraTcn  -n-u,  l^-drvtnf 
he  mounl^in  flowen.  vhcD  hi*  glad  tciivf  'u^it 
.  ininipcl'ii  tiller  loice.     Ah !  it  wu  fraufhl 

to)  foiiiHl  wliiie  eoanen  prancing  in  (he  ([en : 


luttic  off  hit  boat  w 


ibr  bke  lie  tkim 


LndfcarrelTitiTsloopelhe  foldioe-doei 
tnan  )>e  ifj\a  ahag  tbt  oakoi  Ooan 
K  iiiUi  and  corridon. 


nuDiJil  ihiHe  linle  I 


Dip  HI  rrfn-ihiniily  in  "*in|;«  aul  hreail 
'Cainit  llic  unnolli  uirface,  and  to  mark  anon, 
The  wiJcnini;  ciitlis  into  Dolliing  gone. 

ow  Ihc  hk-itp  kcul  of  liiii  lilda  lifrit 
<>nni!K  up  with  ripple,  and  wLlh  ewy  lloni. 
Aiidi!lidcaiBMi>hednfw;iiMlilka; 
Iroad-kwal  afe  ibi'v.  ami  ihi'ir  while  c.innpur 

pwiinl  Mrn'd  lu  caicb  ilie  hesveni'  dw. 

loalilili  iilud'i  point  (key  grew; 

ice  Caliilore  nii||l>t  lute  iW  eondlieit  lien 
Ofthit™ecl»polof«tiii.    The  bowery  il.on: 

■  n  offinjmtle    ini!iii|i«  lo  ih«  boar 
Anil  IIbIiI  blue  PDounu    <t  ln.l  no  t.rtalbinc  m 
Will,  a  Wiirra  luarL  ani  eye  ptepaml  lo  icaa 

n:'!  rhMr  heauiy,  could  piu  lightly  by 
Ol.j.t.m1iJi  look'il  i>ui  lo  imiiinBly 

ilicr  tide.     Tbe«.  ([onllc  Cilidore 
Gneled,  at  be  liid  known  ihem  looj  before. 

The  nddoBR  liew  ofiwellinR  Icafinen, 
Hiich  llic  (jbd  Klline  tun  in  gold  doih  dwM, 
Mienco,  e«r  and  >nan,  ihc  joy  ouliprinufc 
nil  H-ata  upon  (lu  bvauly  of  iu  win|;t. 


:!b  vencrahly  proud ;  loo  proud  la  nji 
Id  loD0-lo»l  tJtandfur :  fic-trps  |;row  an 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  Emit  upon  Ihe  ( 


lloic 


rnin  lKne4ih  <be  llirealenine  psricul 
rDiiuh  ibi^ic  happy  liunbaBs.  Whai 
cnilejuiueeube  fpttc  aefa  la,ly'i  hat 
rtnblingly^cirdelicnlA  Ancle*  >pjnn 


Hadcbi 
CoDie  to  ihe  earth; 
From  ihpir  low  pal 
And  wtaihra  there 
Or  Ihat  the  ornioe 


With  11] 
Alldmi 


ij;(roi 


Duldei 


A  iliiBplcd  hand. 

.ii.iTi..a, 

tke  (be  drooping  floircn 


»a,  Fioli  Fl 
tnd  ihii  he  Foadlcd  with  bit  happy  cheek, 
lu  if  for  joy  he  would  a*  farther  leek : 
When  lite  kind  wice  of  eaod  iUr  Clerimnad 

III!  pifsml  being :  K  lit  gi^oily  iifm 
Hit  v^ina  iTtat,  ihrillioe  now  wiih  pulvi  nni. 
Fnm  tlieii  ncei  tbnti,  and  forward  genilr  bendii^, 
Thank'd  lleanen  that  biijoy  watnerer-eniing; 
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Whili!  Y.aiii^  lii»  forehead  he  devoutly  pre»'d 
A  Ihinil  Heaven  iiLide  to  kuccoiir  the  distrcMTd; 
A  haiiil  that  from  the  world's  hleak  prononlDry 
lUd  Ufu*d  Cilidoro  for  deeds  of  («lory. 

Amid  the  |>.4;e%  and  tlie  torches'  glare. 

There  &t«H)(l  a  kni;>ht,  pat(int{  llie  flowinf;  liak 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  willial 

A  man  of  eh'f;.iiice,  and  stature  tall: 

2if>  tiiai  the  wavin|;  of  hi)«  pliioies  would  Im* 

llil'h  as  tlie  lNTri«^  of  ,1  wild  ash  tree. 

Or  OS  the  wiii|<ed  cap  of  Mercury. 

His  armour  uas  so  deiteiously  wroii|;ht 

In  sliu|K.',  that  hure  no  liviD|*  man  had  tU<Hi(*ht 

It  hani,  and  heavy  uteel ;  hut  that  indeed 

It  wan  some  (;li>riou»  form,  lomespleodiil  weed. 

In  whirh  a  »|)iril  new  come  from  llieskic* 

Mii'ht  hve,  .-iml  Hhow  itwlf  to  human  eyes. 

T  is  the  far-fami?d,  the  hrave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Saiil  the  (jooil  man  to  Ctlidoie  alert; 

While  thr  youni;  warrior  with  a  step  of  6"^*^ 

Came  up,— a  courtly  iimile  upon  his  fare, 

And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  fntH 

Th<-  lar(*e-cycd  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 

Of  the  aspiiini*  hoy;  who  as  he  led 

ThivM*  smilmt;  I'^dics  often  tiiniM  hiii  head 

To  .idmin*  the  tiMir  an  h'd  so  i;rarefnlly 

Over  a  kni*;litly  hrow;  while  they  wi^tby 

The  lamps  that  from  the  hi|;h-roof 'd  liall  veerr  pendent. 

And  (;avf  tin*  Merl  a  sliinini;  i|uiie  traoacemlent. 

Soon  in  a  pleas  mi  churoher  they  are  seateil. 

The  sweet-lipp'd  Lidien  have  already  grrelcd 

All  the  QTvrn  leaver  that  round  the  window  cbaudK-r, 

To  show  their  purple  Marn,  and  bells  of  amiier. 

Sir  C:ondilM-rt  ha»  dofTd  his  nhiuing  steel, 

(■l.iddenini;  in  the  free  and  airy  feci 

Of  a  li|:ht  mantle  ;  and  while  Clerimond 

Is  looking;  pMind  al»out  him  with  j  food 

And  placid  eve,  yoiin(;  (lalMlore  is  humini* 

To  hear  of  knightly  i!ri-<U,  and  gallant  ^ptirning 

Of  all  unworihii)i>Hs ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 

Kept  off  dismay,  and  lerror,  and  alaim 

Frtmi  lo«elv  woman  :  ivUle  hrirofnl  of  this. 

ilr  i;a«e  each  ilamMrTs  hand  M  warm  a  kws 

And  had  %mh  manly  ardour  in  liis eye, 

Tlial  u;i(-h  at  other  hmk'il  h.i1f-Marin|;ly  : 

And  then  ihrir  feature*  »Mrted  into  i^roile*. 

Sweet  as  blue  heavrnn  o'er  enchantm!  isle*. 

SoftU  ilie  hrce/e<(  fintii  th>-  foreit  came, 
Snftiv  ihev  hirw  asiile  the  t liter's  (lame; 
clear  was  the  son];  from  IMiilomcl'sfar  liowvr; 
(iraii-fiil  the  incense  from  tlie  lime-tree  lluwer; 
MyMmouH, frild,  the  far-heard  trum|>et's  lone: 
lively  the  nMM»n  in  ether,  all  alone  : 
Sweet  loo  th«  converv  of  tliev  ^>PPT  nortats. 
At  thai  of  hu%y  spirits  when  the  poruls 
Are  rhHini;  in  the  Went ;  or  that  soft  humming 
We  hear  anmmi  when  llespenu  is  coming. 
Sweet  be  their  slwp.      '     ' 


Nor  listm  to  acccnu,  that.almuat  adoring. 
Bless  Cynthia'*  face,  the  eiitliusLuts  friend  : 

Yet  over  tlio  steep,  whence  the  mounuia  Mream  rvihfl^ 
With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove; 

3Jark  tlie  clear  tumbling  crystal,  iu  pawionafc' (usheik 
ItaapHL  that  the  wild  Uuwcr  kiiully  (K-vlews. 


10  S(»MK  I.Al»It>i 
ON  RRCF.ivi?io  A  r.onious  Mil  LI.. 

What  though,  while  tlie  wonders  of  nature  ri|4nnng. 
1  cannot  your  light,  ma/y  footstep*  attend  ; 


»  hy  linger  ye  so,  iha  wild  labyrinth  Mrolling  ? 

Why  breatliltis,  unable  \our  bliu  to  declarr  - 
Ah!  y«>u  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  comlohnj;, 

Responsive  to  sylphs  in  the  moon<4eHi|  air. 

'T  is  mom,  and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  drooping. 

I  sec  vou  are  trending  the  verge  of  tlie  sea  ■ 
And  now!  ah,  I  see  it — you  jiiki  now  an*  stooping 

To  pick  up  file  keep-sake  iniende<l  for  me. 

If  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 

Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  tlie  fretwork  of  lleateu  ; 

And  smiles  with  hb  star-cheering  voice  swci-il\  blending. 
Tlie  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given i 

li  had  not  createil  a  w.irmer  emotion 

Than  tlie  present,  fair  nymplis,  I  was  blcM  with  from 
you  ; 
Than  the  sliell,  from  the  bright  golden  sand^of  the  ocean, 

Which  the  emerald  wave»  al  vour  feet  r.ladlv  threw. 

For.  indeed,  *l  is  a  sweet  and  jieeiiliar  pleasure 
(And  bliAhful  is  he  who  Mirh  happinev  linds  . 

To  p«MnesA  but  a  ii|Mn  of  the  hour  of  leiMiie 
In  elei;ant,  pure,  and  aerbl  mimls. 


ON    IIF.CHVINC;    A   COPY    OF    VKRShlS   FIUlM 
TIIK  SAMK  LADIKS 

llAsr  thou  from  llie  caves  of  Cnlronda,  a  gem 
Pure  a^  the  ice-ilrop  tint  fmie  mi  the  imiunti  m  ■ 

nri|-lit  as  the  liummin;;-birtrs  grern  diaih-m, 

When  it  nuti«*r4  m  tiiii-beami  ihat  «hiiK'  thn  ii;:h  a 
fountain  * 

llaM  ihoti  a  gfibiet  foi  daik  ft|Mrkliii:<  wine' 
That  gobbet  right  heavy,  and  mav^y.  ami  gold 
!  .\nd  Npli'iiili'lU  niaik'il  with  the  story  ditim- 
<      Of  Annul  I  ihe  fan.  aiiii  Iliii.iMii  the  ImiM* 

j  II aM  thou  a  slit.il  viilh  a  mane  rielily  (loviiii; ! 

II  lot  thoii  a  fcword  thai  ihine  rni-iii\\  ^mart  i*' 
,  II  i%t  thon  a  tninipet  rifh  ihiIimIm^  bliiwin|;  ' 

And  weai'^l  iIm»u  the  sliiehl  of  tlie  fauH-d  KritoniarlM 


What  w  it  that  hang*  fn-m  iby  OHmhIer  to  brave, 
Umbroider'd  »itli  many  a  spring- ptvriog  llower  ' 
I  Is  it  a  *rarf  lliH  ihy  fur  la.ly  ga«e! 
,      And  liaMe»i  tlmu  now  lo  that  fair  lady's  liower' 

Ah*  roiirteoH*  Sir   Knight,   with  large  joy   thon    art 
rrownM, 

Foil  many  the  |;Iorn.*  that  In i;'.hten  f'-v  youth  ' 
I  will  i.-li  thee  my  bhv*i-*.  wbi«h  ii.hlv  ilH.un.l 

In  magical  powers  to  bitift  and  to  MKith. 
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V 


Ob  this  aeroll  thoa  west  written  in  characters  fair 
A  san4>eamiog  tale  of  a  vreath,  and  a  chain: 

And,  warrior,  it  nurtures  the  property  rare 

(tf  charming  my  mind  from  tl)^  trammek  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark :  't  is  the  work  df  a  fay ; 

Beneath  its  rich  shade  did  King  Oberon  kvigiiith, 
When  lovely  Titania  was  far,  £ur  Away,     ""^-^  ^ 
r  And  cruelly  left  him  to  sorrow  vU^AOguish* 


Thtre,  oft  would  he  bring  fromliis  vMllMAg  Inltf 
Wild  strains  to  which,  speU-boujid«'  lli^^htingales 
listeo'dt  ->.-' 

The  wondering  spirits  of  HeaTcn  were  mute. 
And  tears  'mong  the  dew-drops  of  morning  ofi  glis^ 
ten'd. 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange. 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  erer  will  sigh ; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change, 
Nor  e'er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain, 
Till  its  echoes  depart;  then  I  sink  to  repose. 

Adien!  valiant  Eric !  vrith  joy  thou  art  crown'd, 
Full  many  the  glories  thatbrightAi  thy  youdi, 

I  too  have  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 
fai  magical  powers  to  bless,  and  to  soothe. 


TO 


/. 


Hadst  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 
0  what  wonders  had  been  told 
Of  thy  lively  countenance. 
And  thy  humid  eyes,  that  dance 
In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness, 
In  the  very  fane  of  lighmess ; 
Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning, 
Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning: 
In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie. 
Like  to  streaks  across  the  sky, 
Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow. 
Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow. 
Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends: 

As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richnetis  of  a  pearl. 

Downwa<  d  too  flows  many  a  tress 

With  a  glossy  waviness, 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  censer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.    Add  too,  the  sweetness 

Of  thy  honied  voice;  the  nearness 

Of  thine  ancle  lightly  turn'd : 

With  those  beauties  scarce  discem'd. 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy. 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  the  little  Loves  that  fly 

Round  about  with  eager  pry. 

Saving  when  with  freshening  lave. 

Thou  dipp'st  them  in  the  taintless  wave; 


Lik^ftwin  iwWrKlie%  bora 

In  tlmranolnrst  of  die  morn. 

Of  nun  hadst  breached  then, 
.  Now  til*  Muses  Iftad  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 
^    nan  nrio-sister  of  Thalia? 

in  hitftff^T  ever,  overmore 

Win  I  call  the  Graces  four. 
.   ftadst  thou  lived  when  chivalry 
"  ^lifted  up  her  lance  on  high, 
.  flaU  me  what  thou  wouldst  hare  been  T 
'Ah !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider'd-floating  rest 

GoVring  half  thine  irory  breaust : 

Which,  O  Heavens!  I  should  see. 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  a  golden  cuirass  there. 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fair. 

Like  sun-beams  in  a  cloudlet  nested. 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  rested : 

O'er  which  bend  four  onilky  plni 

Like  the  gentle  lily*s  blooms 

Springing  fromli  coatly  vase. 

See  with  what  a  suitely  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed ; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed  ! 

O'er  bis  loins,  his  trappings  gk 

Like  the  northern  lights  on  snow. 

Blount  his  back !  thy  aword  unsheath  I 

Sign  of  the  enchanter's  death ; 

Bane  of  every  wicked  spell; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alasl  thou  this  wilt  never  do : 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too. 

And  will  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kill. 


TO  HOPE. 

When  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit. 

And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in  glooi 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  «  mind's  eye*  t 

And  the  bare  heath  of  life  presents  no  blaom; 
Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed, 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fall  of  night. 

Where  woven  boughs  shut  out  the  moon's  bri| 

Should  sad  Despondency  my  musings  fright. 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulness  away. 

Peep  with  the  moon-beams  through  the  leafy  roc 

And  keep  that  6cnd  Despondence  far  aloof. 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
,  Strive  for  her  son  to  seize  my  careless  heart 
When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air, 

Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart : 
Chase  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  visage  bright. 
And  fright  him,  as  the  morning  frightens  night! 

Whene'er  the  fate  of  those  I  hold  most  dear 
TelU  to  ray  fearful  breast  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

O  bright-eyed  Hope,  my  morbid  fwacy  cheer; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  comforts  borrow: 

Thy  heaven-bom  radiance  around  me  shed. 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'«-  my  head ! 
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Should  e'er  unhappy  love  my  Ikmoib^ 
From  cruel  parents,  or  relentlcM  Mr, 

O  let  me  think  it  is  not  quite  io  yain 
To  sigh  out  sonnets  to  the  midnighl  air ! 

Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  ihed, 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  vBlf  head. 


In  the  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roll, 

Let  me  not  sec  our  country's  honour  fiide ! 

O  let  mc  sec  our  land  retain  her  soul !  'r 

Ber  pride,  her  freedom ;  and  not  freedom's  shadhwr. 

From  thy  bright  eyes  unusual  brighmessshed — 

Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head! 

Let  me  not  see  the  patriot's  high  bequest, 
Great  Liberty  I  how  great  in  plain  attire ! 

With  the  base  purple  of  a  court  opprcss'd, 
Bowing  her  head,  and  ready  to  expire: 

But  let  me  see  thee  stoop  from  Heaven  on  wings 

That  fill  the  skies  with  silver  gliitcrings! 

And  as,  in  sparkling  majesty,  a  star 

Gilds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy  cloud; 
» Brightening  the  half-veil'd  face  of  heaven  afar: 

So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud, 
Svreei  Hope  !  celestial  influence  rouad  me  shed, 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 
February,  i8i5. 


IMITATION  OF  SPENSER. 
•  •••••« 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  cam*. 
And  her  first  footsteps  touch'd  a  verdant  hill: 
Crowning  its  lawny  orcst  with  amber  flame, 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distil. 
And,  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  fill, 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers. 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright, 
Vyeing  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  w.ives,  a  ruby  glow: 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 
And  oar'd  him&oif  along  with  majesty; 
'Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  w.ivcm  liUe  Afric's  ebony. 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen 
Of  all  that  ever  charm'd  romantic  eye : 
It  scem'd  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters;  or  as  when  on  high, 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  coerulean  sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Slopiogs  of  verdure  through  tho  glossy  lide^ 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  aid*; 


As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried. 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree  stem! 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pride, 
•  In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outryeing  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 


Woman  tybeii  I  bcKjId  thee  flippant,  vain, 

.    Inconstant,  childiilB,  proud,  and  full  of  fancies; 

Wtkhout  MTm^Att  stftening  that  enhances 
The  downcast  iM,  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  its  mild^JIfbt  creates  to  heal  again; 

E'en  then/  elate,  my  spirit  leaps  and  prances, 

E'en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances 
For  that  to  love,  so  long,  I  've  dormant  lain: 
But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  and  tender, 

Heavens !  how  desperately  do  I  adore 
Thy  winning  graces;— to  he  thy  defender 

I  hotly  bum — to  be  a  Calidore — 
A  very  Red  Cross  Knight — a  stout  Leander — 

might  I  be  loved  by  thee  like  tliese  of  yore. 

Light  feet,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  parted  hair; 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck,  and  creamy  breast ; 

Are  things  on  which  the  dauled  senses  rest 
Till  the  fond,  fixed  eyes,  forget  they  stare. 
From  such  fine  pictures.  Heavens!  I  cannot  dare 

To  turn  my  admiration,  though  unpossessed 

They  be  of  what  is  worthy, — though  not  drest, 
In  lovely  modesty,  and  virtues  rare. 
Yet  these  I  leave  as  thoughtless  as  a  lark ; 

Those  lures  I  straight  forget,— >e'en  ere  I  dine. 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten :  but  when  I  mark 

Such  charms  with  mild  intelligences  shine, 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark. 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  dirine. 

Ah !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being? 

Who  can  forget  her  half-retiring  sweets? 

God !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  bleats 
For  man's  protection.    Surely  the  All-seeing, 
Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifts  agreeing , 

Will  never  give  him  pinions,  who  intrcats 

Such  innoi-ence  to  ruin, — who  vilely  cheato 
A  dove-like  bosom.     In  truth  there  n  no  freeing 
One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty;  when  I  bear 

A  lay  that  once  I  saw  her  hand  awake. 
Her  form  seems  floating  palpable,  aid  near : 

Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbour  take 
A  dewy  flower,  oft  would  that  hand  appear, 

And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture  shake. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

I. 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
nr  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberlett, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated 
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O  for  a  draagtit  of  vintage,  that  liath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  dccp-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,  and  Prorencal  nong,  and  sun-burnt  mirth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrenc, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  krim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  dw  wiorld  nnieen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 

3. 
Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  ihou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Uere,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  i»  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leadcn-cyed  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  I>eyond  to-morrow. 


Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night. 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Cluster  d  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 
Out  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 


1  cannot  sec  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  wliat  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  cuch  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
Tlie  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  howthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fiakding  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-roHc,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

Ttie  murmurous  haunt  of  (lies  on  summer  eval. 

6. 
Darkling  I  listen  ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  low  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 
To  Like  into  the  air  my  r|uict  brentli ; 
Now  more  than  i>vir  socmA  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstacy ! 
Still  wouldst  thoo  sing,  and  1  li.ive  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 


Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
Tlie  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 


Perliapt  the  self-twne  song  th^  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when, sick  fa 

Sh^^ood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 

The  same  iliat  oft-times  hath 

CharmM  magic  casements,  opening  on  tbefoi 

Of  perilous  seat,  in  faery  lands  fofiom. 

8. 
Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  mr  aolc  %e\f ! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  tliy  plaintive  antliem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  fttream. 
Up  tlie  hill-side ;  and  now  't  is  buried  der|i 
In  the  next  vallcy-fjladcs : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music  : — Do  I  wake  or  sl««p' 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN    UBX. 

I. 
Tbol'  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quieineas! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  TIok. 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  tlian  our  rhyme 
What  leaf-frta(id  legend  Iiauntt  about  thy  sksf 
Of  deities  or  ■orUls,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arr.idy? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?  What  maidens 
What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  t^Min^r 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?    What  wikl  tnu 


a. 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipe>,  pUv  so . 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear  d.' 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  tree*,  tliou  canst  not  Ici 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  tliose  tret»  l*e  Ian- ; 
Bold  Lover,  n«'ver,  never  canst  ihou  ki^*, 
Tiiough  winning  near  tlie  goal— yet.  do  noi  fn.- 
She  cjnnot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thx  Ui 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fjir ' 

3. 
Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  sbi-.! 

Your  leaver,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu , 
And,  happy  roelodistt,  unwearic«J, 

For  ever  piping  son^pt  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  li.ippv  love! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  l»e  cojovM, 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  vuung; 
All  bre:ithing  human  passion  far  aborr, 
I      Tlittt  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  .ind  c\ny\\. 
A  buniingforelic.id,  and  a  parchin^'  toa':ii'. 


Wlio  are  iliens  coming  to  the  sacrifici-: 
To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  prie»t. 

I^ad'st  tliou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  idiie*. 
And  ell  her  silken  flanks  with  gaHands  drckt' 

What  litde  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 
Or  mountaio-huilt  with  peaceful  citadel 
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U  emptied  oF  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And,  litde  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  Hilent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e*er  ntaro. 

5. 
O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thouglit 
As  doth  eternity:  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  a|fe  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  otlier  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sayst, 
•  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,* — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess!  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  femcmbrance  dear. 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sang, 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-couched  ear: 

Surely  1  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awakcn'd  jeyes  ? 

1  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  sur|urisc. 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  b^ilAe 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  tlie  whisp'risf  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
'Alid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant-eyed, 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass; 

Thcirarms embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 

Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  so(t-handed  slumber. 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-d.-iwn  of  aurorean  love  : 
The  winged  boy  (  knew ; 

But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove  7 
Uis  Psyche  true  I 

O  latest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy ! 
Ifkirsr  than  Phccbc's  sapphire-region'd  star, 

Or  Yesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  th4  sky; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none, 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest!  though  too  late  for  antique  vovrs, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre. 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs, 

Holy  the  air,  tlie  water,  and  the  fire ; 
Yet  even  in  these  days  so  Hr  retired 
;       From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 

Fluttering  among  the  ^int  Olympians,  ^ 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  owa  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours; 


Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  tliy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
'    In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  bmniied  thoughts,   new-grown  with  pleasant 
pain, 

iBMLad  of  pines  shad  murmur  in  thowind: 
Far,  far  around  thall  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep ; 
And  there  by  nphyrs,  surcams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  tlie  midst  of  this  wide  quietness  .^ 

A  rosy  sanctuary  will  1  dress 
With  the  wreath'd  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same : 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night, 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in  ! 


FANCY. 


Ever  let  the  Fancv  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth, 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pehethj 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her: 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door. 

She  '11  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy!  let  her  loose; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  then  ? 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blaics  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  tht  ploughboy's  lieavy  sboon  ; 

When  the  Might  doth  meet  the  Bloon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To^baoiih  Even  from  her  iky. 

Bit  thee  tberq,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overawed, 

Fancy,  high-eommission'd:— send  lusrl 

She  has  vaasals  to  atti^nd  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 

Beaillies  that  the  earth  hath  l«st ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  3bj, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 

She  will  mil  tliesc  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cap, 
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And  thou  shah  qnaff  it : — thou  shall  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 
Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 
Sweet  hirds  anthemiog  the  mom  : 
Aod,  in  the  same  momeet — hark! 
'T  is  the  early  April  lark,  * 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
Tlie  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  tlower 
Pearl'd  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-plLttering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use  : 
Where  's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fode, 
Too  much  gazed  at  7  Where 's  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new ! 
Where  's  the  eye,  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary?  Where  's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  7 
Where  *s  the  voice,  however  soft, 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft  7 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  mclteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  win(;ed  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind : 
Duket-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter, 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 
Sllpt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 
While  she  hild  the  (goblet  sweet. 
And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  mesli 
Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash ; 
Quickly  break  her  prison-string, 
And  such  joys  as  these  she  '11  briog. — 
Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam, 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


ODE. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  SJirib, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  ! 
Have  ye  kouIs  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new? 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon; 
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With  the  noise  of  fountains  wond'rDos, 
And  the  parte  of  voices  tfaimd^roiis; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  anotlier,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  bat  Dian's  fawns; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented, 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  ou  earth  is  not ; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  truth  ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth  ; 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  tticn 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again  ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  vo:t, 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying, . 
Never  slumbered,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week  ; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights ; 
Of  llieir  passions  and  their  spiles ; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  do#i  strengthen  and  what  maim. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day, 
W^isdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirtb, 
Te  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  1 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ! 

LINF^  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVER 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mo^sy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  7 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine  7 
Or  arc  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  7  0  generous  food! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologers  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, — 
Said  he  sav  you  in  your  glory, 
Cndcrncath  a  new  old-sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Sotals  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Iftppy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 
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ROBIN  HOOD. 


TO  A  FRIIND. 


No !  those  days  are  gone  away. 
And  their  hoars  are  old  and  grey, 
And  their  minutes  boried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years : 
Many  times  hare  Winter's  shears, 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Soanded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases. 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Silent  is  the  irory  shrill 
Past  tlie  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 
Where  lose  Echo  gires  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amaxed  to  bear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  ^rest  time  of  June 
Yon  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon. 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  yon. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hosteu  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasturt  Trent ; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 


Gone,  the  merry  morris  din  ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn ; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  •  gren^  shawe ;» 
All  are  gone  away  and  past! 
And  if  Robin  should  he  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave. 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  enm: 
Ue  would  swear,  for  all  his  Miks, 
FaU'n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange !  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money! 

fiokis;  yet  let  us ahig 
Bononr  to  Ule  old  bow-string ! 
Honour  to  the  bugle-horn  ! 
HlHKmr  to  the  woods  unshorn ! 
Booour  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honcmr  to  the  archer  keen  ! 
HoBoar  to  tight  little  John, 
And  die  horse  he  rode  upon ! 
Hon<Mir  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 
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Honour  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  OS  two  a  burden  try. 


I. 


TO  AUTUMN. 
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StJkaon  of' mists  and  mellow  fmitfulneas ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ;       « 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  applet  the  moas'd  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeneu  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  morr,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  silting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Tlly  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  tliy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometime  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look. 

Thou  wMchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,— 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  fnll-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boum;   ^ » 

Hedge-cricketo  sing;  and  now  wich  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  gilden-croft , 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skiea. 


ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Letlie,  neither  twist 

Wolf  s-bane,  tight-rooled,  for  its  poisonous  wine; 
Nor  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  Uss^d 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grapa  of  Proserpine ;  - 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berriai, 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  dcath-motli  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partnw  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily. 
And  drown  die  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Bat  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  cAoud, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all, 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 

Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wav«. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mistreas  some  rich  anger  shows, 

Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  tvit^ 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerleia  eyes. 

y  Th 
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8h«  (IwelU  with  Beauty— Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  bis  lips 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh,  '' 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-moath  sips  : 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 
Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 
Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous 
tongue 
Can  bur^t  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
HiMoul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might. 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


SLEEP  AND  POETRY. 


At  1  lay  !■  piy  hed  tlepe  foil  anneM 
Wat  aaio  ne,  bat  why  ihai  I  ne  night 
Re«t  1  DO  wlal.  for  ibera  ■'  at  erlhly  wight 
(At  I  tappotf)  bad  nore  of  hen  it  ete 
Than  I,  for  I  ■'  aJ  tirknrtte  aor  ditaaa. 

CsAVCca. 


What  is  more  gentle  ifaan  a  wind  in  summer? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower, 
And  buzies  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower? 
What  is  more  tranquil  than  a  musk-rose  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men'H  knowing  t 
Man  heallliful  than  the  leafincss  of  dales? 
More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales? 
More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance? 
Blore  full  of  visions  than  a  high  romance? 
What,  but  thee.  Sleep?  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes  1 
Low  murmurcr  of  tender  lullabies! 
Light  hovorcr  around  our  happy  pillows! 
Writnlhcr  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows! 
Hilent  eniunglcr  of  a  beauty's  trcsaes! 
Most  hnppy  liHtrnnr!  when  the  morning  blesses 
TliiHi  for  rnlivi'iiing  all  the  chucrful  eyes 
Tint  glunre  mi  brightly  ut  the  new  sun-rise. 

Hui  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee? 

Kreslier  than  hurries  of  a  mountjin-tree? 

More  strange,  more  beautiful,  more  smooth,  more  regal, 

Thsn  wings  of  swans,  th.m  doves,  than  dim-seen  eagle? 

What  is  it  ?  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  ic  ? 

It  lus  a  glory,  and  nought  rise  can  share  it: 

The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy, 

Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  folly : 

Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  thunder; 

Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under; 

And  komctimea  like  a  gentle  whispering 

Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous  thing 

That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant  air; 

So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare, 

Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  lymnings 

And  catch  soft  floatings  from  a  fdint-heard  hyiouing; 

To  see  the  laurel-wreath,  on  high  su.ipcndod, 

Thut  i»  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 

Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice. 

And  from  the  heart  up-q>rings,  rejoice !  rejoice ! 

Sounds  whi-« — J"  fcacli  the  Framer  of  all  things. 

And  d  m  mutterings. 


» 


'lorious  sun  has  seen. 
1  Ml  his  bdom  clean 


I  For  his  great  Maker's  preaence,  bat  bidh  kaov 
What 't  is  1  mean,  and  feel  hie  beiis^  gluw : 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  lua  apsrit. 
By  telling  what  be  sees  from  natire  nieriL 
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O  Poesy !  for  tbee  I  hold  my  pen. 

That  am  not  yet  a  gloriosu  deouen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven — should  I  ralber  kaeel 

Upon  some  mounlain-lop  uoiil  I  fieel 

A  glowing  splendour  round  about  me  hnog , 

And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  owa  loogae? 

O  Poesy!  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven ;  yet,  to  my  ardent  prayer. 

Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air. 

Smoothed  for  intoxication  by  the  breath 

Of  flowering  bays,  that  I  may  die  a  death 

Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 

The  morning  sun-beams  to  the  great  Apollo, 

Like  a  fresh  sacrifice;  or,  if  I  can  bear 

The  o'erwhelming  sweets,  *t  will  bring  to  Me  the  hi 

Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 

Will  be  elysium — an  eternal  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovelv  saving 

About  the  leaves,  and  flowers — about  ilie  plan^ 

Of  nymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains;  and  tbe'shadc 

Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid; 

And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence 

That  we  must  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 

It  came.     Also  imaginings  will  hover 

Round  my  fire-side,  and  haply  there  discover 

Vistas  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I  "d  wander 

In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 

Through  its  lone  vales ;  and  where  1  found  a  spot 

Of  awfuller  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot. 

Or  a  green  hill  o'erspread  with  chequer d  drew 

Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  loveliness. 

Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted. 

All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 

Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  M  %eiu 

Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  tease 

Till  at  its  shoulders  it  should  proiidiv  see 

Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 

Stop  and  consider!  life  is  but  a  day; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  wav 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian  s  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  Montmorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moon  ' 
Life  is  (he  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air^ 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or  care. 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

Ofor  tea  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 

Myself  in  poesy !  so  I  may  do  tlic  deed 

That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 

Then  1  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 

In  long  perspective,  and  continually 

Taste  their  pure  fountains.     First  the  realm  I  'U  pas* 

Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  gnns. 

Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  strawberries. 

And  chuse  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy  tees, 
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Wliilc  'gainst  his  forehead  he  devoutly  prcss'd 
A  hand  Heaven  made  to  succour  tlie  distres^d; 
A  hand  that  from  the  world's  bleak  promoninry 
Had  lifted  Calidorc  for  deeds  of  Glory. 

Amid  the  page«,  and  the  torches^  glAre, 

There  stood  a  knighr,  patting  the  flowing  luir 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  withal 

A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall: 

So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

High  as  the  berries  of  a  wild  ash  tree, 

Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury. 

Hu  armour  was  so  dexterously  wrought 

Id  sha(>e,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 

It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 

It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed, 

In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies 

Might  live,  and  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 

'T  is  the  far-famed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Said  the  good  man  to  Calidore  alert ; 

While  the  young  warrior  wiih  a  step  of  grace 

Came  up,— a  courtly  smile  upon  bis  ^ce, 

And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  grett 

The  large-eyed  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 

Of  the  aspiring  boy;  who  as  he  led 

Tliose  smiling  ladies,  often  tum*d  his  head 

To  admire  the  visor  arch'd  so  gracefully 

Over  a  knightly  brow;  while  they  went  by 

The  lamps  that  from  the  high-roof 'd  hall  were  pendent. 

And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcemlent. 

Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated. 

The  sweet-lipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 

All  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  chamber, 

To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  amber. 

Sir  Gondibert  has  dofTd  his  shining  steel, 

Gladdening  in  tlie  free  and  airy  feel 

Of  a  light  mantle  ;  and  while  CIcrimond 

Is  looking  round  about  him  with  a  food 

And  placid  eye,  young  Calidore  is  burning 

To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant  spurning 

Of  all  unworihincss ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 

Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 

From  lovely  woman  :  irtule  brimful  of  this. 

He  gave  each  damsePs  hand  ao  warm  a  kiss. 

And  had  such  manly  ardour  in  his  eye, 

That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly : 

And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles, 

Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 

Softly  the  breezes  from  the  forest  came. 
Softly  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame ; 
Clear  was  the  song  from  Philomel's  far  bower; 
Grateful  the  incense  from  tlie  lime-tree  flower; 
Mysterious,  wfldi  the  far-heard  trumpet's  tone; 
Lovely  the  HOoo  in  ether,  all  alone : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  morula, 
Ab  that  of  busy  spiriu  when  the  portals 
Are  closing  in  the  West ;  or  that  soft  hamming 
We  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  coming. 
Sweet  be  llieir  sleep. 


TO  R>ME  LADIES 

ON  nECeiVlNG  A  CORIOOS  SHELL. 

What  though,  while  the  wonders  of  natuxeeiploring, 
I  ctBDot  your  light,  mazy  footsteps  attend ; 


Nor  listen  to  accenu,  that,  almost  adoring, 
Bless  C3fnt}iia's  face,  the  enthusiast's  friend  : 

Yet  over  tlic  steep,  whence  the  mouol  A  Stu.  sin  rttsli«» 
With  you^  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove; 

Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  passionate  gDshei, 
Its  ifn^  (hat  the  wild  flower  kindly  bedews. 


Why  linger  ye  so,  ^  wild  labyrinth  strolling  7 
Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  decl.irc  ? 

Ah !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  oondoling, 
Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moon-bfl^Wy  sir. 


'T  is  mom,  and  the  flowers  witli  dew  are  yet  drooping, 
I  sec  you  are  treading  tlie  verge  of  tlie  sea  : 

And  now !  ah,  I  see  it — you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keep-sake  intended  for  mc. 

If  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 

Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of  Heaven  ; 

And  smiles  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly  blending, 
The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given; 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 

Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  blest  with  from 
you; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of  the  ocean. 

Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly  threw. 

For,  indeed,  't  is  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  hu  who  such  happiness  finds). 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


ON   IIECEIVING  A  COPY    OF    VERSF.S   PROM 
T11E  SAME  bADIES. 

Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  us  the  ice-<lrop  that  froie  on  the  mounta  in  7 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadem, 

When  it  flultem  in  sun-beams  that  sliine  thrcugh  a 
fountain? 

Hast  thou  a  goblet  for  dark  sparkling  wine? 

That  goblet  riglit  heavy,  and  massy,  and  gold  ? 
And  splendidly  mark'd  with  tlie  story  divine 

Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bold? 

Hast  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing  7 
Hast  thou  a  sword  that  thine  enemy's  smart  is? 

Hast  thon  a  trumpet  rich  melodies  blowing? 

And  wear'st  iliou  the  shield  of  the  famed  Britomartis  ? 

What  is  it  that  hangs  from  thy  shoulder  so  brave, 
Embroider'd  with  many  a  spring-peering  flower? 

Is  it  a  scarf  that  thy  fair  lady  gavel  ' 

And  hastest  tliou  now  to  that  fair  lady's  bower  7 


Ah  1  courteous  Sir  Knight,  with  large  joy  thou  art    . 
crown'd; 

Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth  ! 
I  will  tell  thee  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 

In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  sootli. 


\ 
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These  tilings  are,  doabtleu :  yet  in  truth  we  've  had 

Strange  thunders  ^n  the  potency  of  touff; 

Mingled  ind«ed  with  what  is  sweet  and  strong, 

From  majesty :  bat  in  clear  truth  the  ihfmai 

Are  ugly  cufc«,  the  Poets'  Polyphemet 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.     A  ilrainleu  shower 

Of  light  is  poesy ;  't  is  the  supreme  of  power ; 

'T  is  might  half  slumb'ring  on  its  own  right  arm. 

Tlie  very  archings  of  her  eye-lids  charm 

A  thounnd  willing  agents  to  obey. 

And  still  site  governs  with  the  mildest  sway : 

But  strengtii  alone  though  of  the  Muses  bom 

blike  a  Mien  angel :  trees  upiom, 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  slirouds,  and  sepulchres 

DeUght  It;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  iooche  the  cares,  ai^d  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Tet  I  rejoice :  a  myrtle  fairer  than 
E'er  grew  in  Paphos,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lifts  iu  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  erer-sprouting  green. 
All  tenderesi  birds  there  find  a  pleasant  screen, 
CrMp  dirough  the  shade  with  jaunty  fluttering, 
NibUe  tba  little  cupped  flowers  and  sing. 
Tlien  let  us  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 
From  nnind  its  gentle  stem ;  let  the  young  fawns. 
Yeaned  in  after-times,  when  we  are  flown. 
Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
With  simple  flowers :  let  tliere  nothing  be 
More  boisterous  than  a  lover^s  bended  knee; 
Nought  more  ungentle  tlian  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leaus  upon  a  closed  book ; 
Nought  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slope's 
Between  two  hills.     All  hail,  delightful  hopes! 
As  slic  was  wont,  ih'  imagination 
Into  most  lovely  labyrinths  will  be  gone, 
And  they  shall  he  accounted  poet  kin^js 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  tilings. 
O  may  these  jo^-s  be  ripe  before  1  die! 

Will  not  Kome  say  tliat  I  presumptuously 
Have  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  disgrace 
T  were  l>etter  far  to  hide  my  foolish  face? 
That  whining  boy-hood  should  with  reverenee  bow 
Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach?  Row! 
If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 
In  the  very  fane,  the  light  of  Poesy : 
If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  be  laid 
Beneatli  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade; 
And  over  me  the  grass  shall  be  smooth  shaven ; 
And  there  shall  be  n  kind  memorial  graven. 
But  off.  Despondence !  miserable  bane ! 
Tliey  should  not  know  theu,  who  athirst  to  gain 
A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  c\ery  hour. 
What  though  1  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 
Of  spanning  wisdom;  though  I  do  not  know 
The  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 
Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 
Of  man:  thouijh  no  great  minist'ring  reason  sorts 
Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 
To  clear  conceiving:  yet  there  ever  rolls 
A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty;  iheuce  too  1  'vc  seen 


Tht  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.     T  ia  clear 

As  any  thing  most  true ;  aa  that  the  year 

Is  made  of  the  four  seaaona — manifest 

As  a  large  cross,  some  old  calbedraTs 

Lifted  to  the  white  clouds.     Tberefbre  abooy  1 

Be  but  the  essence  of  deformity, 

A  coward,  did  my  very  eye-lids  wink 

At  speaking  out  what  I  have  dared  lo  Aiak. 

Ah !  rather  let  me  like  a  madaian  nut 

Over  some  precipice;  let  tlie  hot  aun 

Melt  my  Dedalian  wings,  and  drive  me  down 

Convulsed  and  headlong'.  Stay!  an  inward  fraaa 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 

An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  isle, 

Spreads  awfnlly  before  me.     How  much  Eoill 

Ikm  many  days !  what  desperate  turmoil ! 

Ere  I  can  have  eiplored  its  wideprwus. 

Ah,  what  a  task!  upon  my  bended  knees, 

I  could  unsay  those — no,  impoasihie 

Impossible! 

For  tweef  r«Iief  I  'II  dwell 
On  humbler  thouglits,  and  let  this  strauoge  amy 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all-tumult  from  my  bosom  fades : 
I  turn  full-hearted  to  the  friendly  aids 
That  smooth  the  path  of  honour  ;  brolherhood, 
And  friendlineas,  the  nurse  of  mutual  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  sonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  comiog  oat; 
And  when  they  're  come,  the  very  pleasant  roat: 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 
'T  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  bomnr 
Some  precious  book  frooi  out  its  snng  retnst. 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  sliall  meet 
Scarce  can  I  scribble  on ;  for  lovely  airs 
Are  fluttering  round  the  room  like  doves  in  piiis; 
Many  delights  of  that  glad  day  recalling. 
When  first  my  senses  caught  their  tender  fallin|. 
And  with  these  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er  a  horse's  prince. 
Careless,  and  grand— fingers  soft  and  round 
Parting  luxuriant  curls; — and  the  swift  bound 
Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eye 
Made  Ariadne's  cheek  look  blnshingly. 
Thus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio. 

Things  such  as  these  are  ever  harbingers 

To  trains  of  peaceful  images:  the  stirs 

Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  rushes : 

A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bushes: 

A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad-parted. 

Nestling  a  rose,  convulsed  as  though  it  smarted 

With  over-pleasure — many,  many  more. 

Might  I  indulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 

Of  luxuries:  yet  I  must  not  forget 

Sleep,  quiet  with  bis  poppy  coronet : 

For  what  there  may  be  worthy  iu  these  rhymes 

I  partly  owe  to  him  :  and  thus,  the  chimes 

Of  friendly  voices  liad  just  given  place 

To  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  'gan  retrace 

The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  ease. 

It  was  a  poet* s  house  who  keeps  the  keys 

\ 
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Of  pleasure's  temple.--Rouiid  about  were  hung 

The  glorious  features  of  the  bards  who  mig 

In  other  a^es — cold  and  saered  busts 

Smiled  at  each  other.    Bappy  he  who  trusts 

To  clear  Futurity  his  darling  fame! 

Then  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking  aim 

At  swelling  apples  with  a  frisky  leap 

And  reaching  fingers,  'mid  a  luscious  heap 

Of  vine-leaves.    Than  there  rose  to  view  a  fane 

Of  liney  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 

Of  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o'er  the  sward : 

One,  loveliest,  holding  hir  white  hand  toward 

The  daxxUng  son-rise :  two  sisters  sweeC 

Bepding  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 

Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child: 

And  soma  are  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild  i*- 

Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 

See,  in  another  picture,  nymphs  are  vriping 

Cherishingly  Diana's  timorous  limbs; — 

A  fold  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 

At  the  bath  8  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle  motion 

With  the  subsiding  crystal :  as  when  ocean 

Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 

The  patient  weeds;  that  now  unshent  by  foam 

Feel  all  about  their  undulating  home. 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  tliere  half  smiling  down 

At  nothing;  just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 

Of  over-thinking  had  that  moment  gone 

From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes, 
Aa  if  ha  always  listen'd  to  the  sighs 
Of  the  goaded  world;  and  Kosciusko's,  worn 
By  horrid  suffirance — mightily  forlorn. 

Ptetrarch,  outstepping  from  the  shady  green, 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura ;  nor  can  wean 

Hit  eyes  from  her  sweet  ftice.     Most  happy  they ! 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  out-spread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  face  of  Poesy :  from  off  her  throne 

She  overiook'd  things  that  I  scarce  could  tell, 

The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 

Keep  Sleep  aloof :  but  more  than  that  there  came 

Thought  after  thought  to  nourish  up  the  flame 

Within  my  breast ;  so  that  the  morning  light ' 

Surprised  me  even  from  a  sleepleu  night; 

And  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay, 

Resolving  to  begin  that  very  day 

These  lines;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 

I  leave  them  as  a  fatlMr  does  his  son. 


SONNETS. 

TO  MT  BROTflBR  GEORCE. 

Maitt  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen  : 
Tliesun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  fill'd  the  eyes  of  Mom;'the  laurel'd  peers 

Who  from  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean;— 

The  Ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green. 

Its  ships,  iu  rocks,  its  caves,  its  llopes,  its  fears,- 
Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hears 

Bfust  think  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 


ETen  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  yon  I  write, 
Cynthia  is  from  bar  silken  curtiiiis  peeping 

S*  scvitly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  ni^il. 
And  she  her  half-discover'd  revels  keeping. 

But  ^hat,  withovt  the  social  thought  of  thee, 

Woujd  be  the  wonders  of  tfie  sky  and  sea  ? 


TO 


Had  I  a  man's  fair  form,  tlien  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swiftly  through  that  ivory  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart;  so  well 

Would  pasuon  arm  me  for  the  enterprise : 

But  ahl  I  am  no  knight  whose  foeman  dies; 
No  cohus glutens  on  my  bosom's  swell; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 

Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Tet  must  I  dote  upon  thee, — call  thee  sweet. 
Sweeter  by  far  than  Uybla's  honey'd  roses 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication. 

Ah !  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  't  is  meet, 
And  when  tlie  moon  her  pallied  face  discloses, 
1  '11  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAT  THAT  MR  LEIOH  BUNT  KBFT 

PRISON. 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  fiatier'd  state, 

Rind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  be, 

In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searchiog  lark,  and  aft  elate. 
Minion  ^f  grandeur!  think  you  he  did  wait? 

Think  you  he  nought  but  prison-walls  did  see, 

Till,  so  unvrilling,  thou  untum'dst  the  key  7 
Ah,  no !  fisr  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate ! 
In  Spenser's  halls  be  stray'd,  and  bowers  fair, 

Gulling  enchanled  flowers;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air : 

To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flighu.     Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crew? 


How  many  l»ards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 

A  few  cif  diem  havt  ever  been  the  food 

Of  my  delighted  fancy,— I  could  brood 
Over  tlieir  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime  : 
And  often,  when  I  sit  me  down  to  rhyme. 

These  will  in  ihrongs  before  my  mind  intrude : 

But  no  conftnioB,  no  dnturbance  rude 
Do  they  occasion ;  't  is  a  pleasing  chime. 
So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening  store; 

The  songs  of  birds— the  whi^'ring  of  the  leaves— 
The  voice  of  waters — the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  sound,— and  thousand  others  more, 
That  distance  of  recogniiance  bereaves, 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 


*f 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  MB  SOME  ROSES. 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields. 

What  time  the  sky-lark  shakes  the  tremulous  dew 
From  his  lush  clover  covert;— when  anew 

Adventurous  knights  take  up  their  dinted  shields: 


\ 
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KEAT&'a  POETICAL  WOEK5. 


J       I  ■.t^o'^  'V  rt'T*'^-^**  k  fir  «.%•?  t . 
,   l«««iMr..  O  »?j*     '-I  ■-.%»  •«&•  »  Iff 


CMS* 'I 


TO  o    A.  w. 

An  two  zr^M  ,'jtf*.t '  wr-fa  -vcv*  fir  istnT 
'■jriiSrin  ♦«tT*D*^i  -BA.-i^'r.a^  :o  a  :n2« 

•  ■ 

Of  «.*>*rr  'JlOfI.-^['  ^"^  -migrn  Kirunf  •*»▼, 

-  p  ■ 

And  «o  r'lmtin   ^#^'-.4riv;  t.^.ou  l:vOrn<«i. 
Bal  ifiou  lA  pl-ziv:  -><'-  r.urtar->i  «o  rompLetely 

Thai  I  ran  oei^  ikU  »ti4i  Bri«M«i  m  beu. 
I  UuiU  4A  vx«n  pr-'iriouD't  whi'.^  Gri'te  more  d«ii!t 

Tnp«  it  bcfor-:  A|»oIio  Uun  th«  reM. 


I  Ka.«  iiru  p^  ITS  ' 

XiuTQif  -i«  ansuuai.  ^lif  !emid»  md  dry; 

Fi-e  <a.-^  ■:•:*  inpf-ir  ndf  ibeat  k!w  ikr. 
.  Aji>:  I  u«^  nosy  S1.I4  oa  ^mc  tc  fm. 
'  Tsf  "ifsi  '  -e::<  :f  -Ji^  mci  Metk  xir 

•>  :«^  rie  te«i{  lua^^  rqKiuli;  -f  resnhr. 

■>  ir  cu'jw  «4'.V'!r  lafspc  rJbat  'dots  ea  kifk. 

1      r-n:  .3  I  .  :.!•  rticae-t  I  liav-  ^rToad: 
.  *'j^  ri.  r---uri  )f.i:co*«  Anou^st  >2;<reML 

i      A£<^  fi.— fxL  P«xrmr?ii  gioo}ai.'T  crovn'd. 


To  ':iw  •■So  ha*  beea  Ire*  in  city  f<t«. 
T  J  ••TT  ffs-Kf  to  Iflck  iato  ih<  fiir 
As :  :;<n  fi:e  cf  ^«>T«n.~to  kff^Aihe  1  pnyer 
Fn!!  :=  L'-*  4d.!)(f  cf  the  bto*  frmuxn^oL 
Wh-:  .♦  m^rif  ^»f  57-  wt«s.  with  hein't  cookBl. 
j      Fk:if.:ie«i  h-*  fuikf  io'o  v.tne  ptcKviBtbir 
i     ■-<  wiry  er&A.  in-l  rods  a  dc^nair 

An-i  j=nL«  til*  cf  !•:»■*  m-!  Un(:Ti.i'«?.menc! 
j  F.ttum  rf  Vom*  it  e^^nir^.  -siixh  aD  ear 
I      Cat- '-..=  :  thi  BOWS  o'  Ftnlomel,— 10  eye 
I  WiT.:hiiig  i!v*  Milioij  clco  ilet't  bri|:ht  ctfccr. 
(      Hr  ir.  -  um«  ihit  .iir  «.>  won  hts  pEided  by : 
r*n  l.lie   he  piina^e  of  ao  an^^r*  tear 
T:.aE  fi;^  Lhrouph  x^mc  clear  etlwr  ftileotly. 


I 


I 


i 


/ 


O  SoLiTT  bi '  if  I  muc  villi  ifiea  dwell, 
f>:t  It  not  b«  arrionf;  th»-  jumSietl  Sieip 
^if  murry  Luiidingi:  rlimb  wiih,  ai<^  iJie  iteef'^— 

Nalur<:\  oi»v;r»;iiory  — 'Ah':nc«  Uit  -Itll. 

llA  fl'«w*:rv  ftiop<'^.  it*  merit  rrr^ul  «wHI. 
M^y  M-':m  4  »p>n.  kt  mr  ihy  «i;;iUkeep 
'.Moni;«t  Soiii;!Mp  itilion'il,-Atier-:  ibe  deer'*  fwi  ft  leap, 

Startlr^  ili<  -Ajid  It*"*:  froni  ihc  f»>i-;;lo»i;  l»eH. 

iSiil  ittoii,;li  1  ii  f^lidiy  irn'e  ihi.-vr  K-enetwitJi  ifaee, 
Y'-t  ih«:  Awrt  'onv«r«v:  of  an  lonorcnt  mind, 

WIkiv:  wrird«  ar^  irnai:*^  of  iliou{;hlJi  refined, 
1%  rriy  m>ii!'s  [iUrisurt: ;  and  il  ^unr  mu<it  be 

Almost  ill*:  hi;;li>-st  Mim  of  liiifn;in-kind, 

Wlf.n  to  thy  liaunu  two  kindred  »piril»  flee. 


TO   MY   BbOTIlERS. 

Smai.1.,  !fU»y  fl.irne^  pliy  tlirrju{;h  |}ie  fre^h-laid  coaU. 

Anil  ilii.ir  f-iiiit  <  rdrKlin-is  oVr  our  silence  creep 

l.ikc  v,Uin\KT*  of  llie  lioii*M:)iolrl  ({fid^  that  keep 
A  i;i:riili:  i.iiipiru  o'er  fritiM  n<ii  voiiK. 
And  urhih:,  for  rhymes.  I  se:irrh  uroiiml  tlie  poles, 

Yoiir  cyes.iri:  lit'il,  ;is  in  pu«:lic  sleep, 

I.'poii  the  loic  Mt  vohilile  and  deep, 
That  iiye  at  fill  of  nijihl  our  rare  condole*. 
This  i»  your  birlh-da\.  Tom.  and  I  rejoice 

That  ihus  il  pas»»<.-s  MnrHtihly,  (|iiietly, 
Many  such  cvr.H  of  |;enily  whisp'rinj  noise 

Slay  we  lof.etl-.er  pas«,  and  calmly  try 
What  ar«r  thin  world's  true  joys, — ere  the  great  Voice, 

Vtoni  its  fair  fac  nIuII  hid  our  spiriu*  tly. 

Aoiwiw/wr  iR,  i8i<». 


o^  nr.jT  u>oKi3iG  I5TO  cbaphaVs  iiom. 

MrCT  hi»:  I  inT-Ti  in  the  reiTm*  nf  |;oU, 

An  \  minv  ,y..-.  !'y  st.ite^  md  ki4i^:.1on!<  sen; 

RouD-1  many  wi»s:-rr-n  ;'4in.i*  h  xt^  I  iKxn 
Whih  bkir-i*  in  feilr*-  i  .  Ap.^'^>  hn'.l. 
Oft  f^f  one  wilf  cvpinse  hid  I  »*ei  n  mid 

That  deep-i  n-.w  .!  U^mor  ruled  .i*  hr*  deiiK<at 

Yet  -lid  I  n-.'TTr  br.-j^hc  iu  ptir<«  ic^ne 
Till  I  1  can!  C't  ipm.in  ^peik  out  loud  and  bold : 
T^en  felt  I  like  <u;nio  « itrhci  of  ifr,-  skief 

When  a  new  plinel  !«viinis  into  Iiin  ken; 
Or  like  Mout  t^rt:.-/  wh;.n  with  o:i>:le  eve» 

He  s:ar.>d  11  the  Pacifi.-— mil  all  his  mm 
LookM  at  ear«!  other  wiih  .1  wilj  suriniK— 

Silcni,  upon  a  peak  in  IVtrien. 


I.. 


0.>  l.EAV|\r.  ^OME  FRIF.ND5  AT  AX  FAKIT  ■OCl 


Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  nae  lean 


j      On  lieap'd  up  ilower».  in  regions  clojr,  and  fjr 
I      BrinjT  me  a  Lihlci  whiter  ili^n  a  star. 
;  Or  hand  of  hymnin;;  anf.el,  when  "t  i*  *«*o 
I  The  silver  htrintjs  of  heavenly  Inqi  a[veen  -. 
I      And  lei  there  {;ljde  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
1      Pink  robes,  auil  wavy  hair,  and  diamond  j-4r. 
i  Ami  liaIf-4lis<over*d  wmj;»,  and  («lanceskeea. 
,  The  while  lei  nui»ic  wander  round  mv  e^n, 
j      And  a&  it  reiche«  each  delicious  endin|;. 

Let  ine  write  down  a  line  of  (;loriou»  tone, 
I  And  full  of  manv  wonders  of  ihc  »plicrc«: 

For  what  a  heijjhl  my  spirit  ik  contending! 
I      T  is  not  content  so  soon  to  be  ah*ik.'. 


Iv 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


T 


ADDRESSED  TO  dATDON. 

.SiaB-MiifDKDNiss,  a  joalousy  for  good, 

A  loviDg-kindaeM  for  the  great  man's  fomc, 
Dwells  lierc  aaiJ  there  with  people  of  no  name, 
"Mn  noisome  alley,  and  in  pathlesa  wood: 
^Jind  where  we  think  the  trutli  least  understood. 
Oft  may  be  found  a  « singleness  of  aim,* 
Thai  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 
•^L  money-mong'ring,  pitiable  brood. 
"Sow  glorious  this  affection  for  the  cause 

Of  stetlfdst  genius,  toiling  gallantly! 

^what  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
Envy,  and  malice  to  tlieir  native  sty  T 
^nnumbcr'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause. 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 


addhessid  to  the  same. 

-^iiAT  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 
Who  on  llulvellyn's  summit,  wide  awake, 

Catchen  his  freshness  from  Archangel's  wing: 

He  of  tlie  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring, 

Tlie  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake: 
And  lo!  whose  »tctlf.istne!«  would  never  take 

A  meaner  sound  than  Hapliaul's  wliispviing. 

And  other  spiriu  there  are  sLinding  apart 
Upon  the  fonthuad  of  the  age  lo  come ; 

Tliese,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart. 
And  other  pulses.     Uear  ye  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  workings? 

Listen  awhile  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


ON   THE   GRASSHOPPER   AMD   CRICKET. 

T»«  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hi.-dge  about  the  new-mown  mead : 

That  is  the  gras>ihoppcr's— he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun, 

lie  rests  at  e-.ise  lienuath  some  pleasant  weed. 

Tlie  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasii^  never: 

On  a  lone  winter  e^'ening,  wlien  the  frost 

Das  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
Tlie  Grauhoppcr's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

December  Zo,  i8l6. 


TO  KOSCtirSKO. 

Good  Kosciusko !  thy  great  name  aIon<> 

h  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling; 
It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  |>ealing 
;  Of  the  wide  spheres— an  everlasting  tone. 

And  now  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown, 
The  names  of  hemes,  burst  from  clouds  concealing, 
And  changed  tn  harmonics,  for  ever  stealing 

Through  cloudless  blue,  and  round  each  silver  throne. 


U  tells  me  too,  that  on  a  bappr  day. 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  npon  Uie  earth, 
Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yore. 
Gently  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  soimds  far,  far  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 


IIappt  is  England!  I  could  be  ennteot 

To  see  no  other  verdure  then  its  own  ; 

To  feci  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown  ■ 

Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent : 
Tet  do  I  sometimes  fell  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meanL 
Happy  is  Knglnnd,  sweet  her  artless  daughters; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me. 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging  : 

Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  tlieir  singing, 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  waters. 


THE  HUMAK    SEASONS. 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  meas«ire  of  the  year; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man  : 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

1'akes  in  all  beauty  with  au  easy  span  : 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  liuuriously 

Spring's  honcy'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven  :  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  at  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  bin  Winter  loo  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 


ON   A   PICH'URE   OP   LEANDER. 

Comb  hither  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chastcn'd  light. 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyo-lids  white. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be. 
At  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Unb>uch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  away  lo  his  young  spirit's  night. 
Sinking  bewilder d  'mid  the  dre.iry  sea: 
'T  is  young  Lcander  toiling  tn  his  de.ith; 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  pursi;  his  wearf  lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against  her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream!  sec  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy;  arms  and  shouhU-rs  gleam  awhile 
He  's  gone;  up  bubbles  all  his  amorous  breath! 


TO    AILSA    ROCR. 

Heasken,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid ! 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowl's  scresms! 
When  were  thv  shoulders  mantled  in  huge  strcims? 
I  V  hen,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid? 

i 
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KEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


How  loBfr  U  't  Moce  fh«  mighcy  powtr  bid 
Thee  bearc  to  airy  tictp  from  faifaom  dresuns? 
Sleep  ID  Uie  lap  of  ihundtr  or  um-boanM. 
Or  when  grey  cloudt  are  thy  cold  cov<r-lid  I 
Thou  amwer'M  not,  for  thou  art  dead  asleep*. 
Thv  life  is  bat  two  dead  elemiticft — 

m 

The  last  in  air,  the  former  in  the  deep; 
Fine  with  ilie  w  hale*,  last  with  the  ea^le-tkies— 
Drown'd  wosl  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  ibee  steep, 
Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  sixe. 


EPISTLES. 


Amo»z  I'm  '*"  ■  ibe^berd  '.ilioa«b  bai 
Yrlb>nB«4  10  hit  piyt',  «iib  all  lh««ktll 
Uli  few  jacrM  omM,  bccas  to  fit  kit  qaill. 

Britmmmlm'i  PmUarala.  — Bawwi  i  ■ 


TO  GEORGE  FELTO!T  XATREW. 

SwuT  are  the  pleasures  thnt  to  Terse  belong. 

And  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  io  song; 

Nor  can  remembrance,  Mathew!  bring  to  view 

A  fate  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  ime 

Than  that  in  which  the  brother  poeis  joy'd, 

Who,  with  combined  power*,  their  wit  employ'd 

To  raise  a  trophy  to  the  drama's  muses. 

The  thought  of  this  great  partnenliip  diffuses 

Over  the  geniur-loving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that's  high,  and  great,  and  good,  and  healing. 

Too  partial  friend !  fain  would  I  follow  tliee 

Past  each  horizon  of  fine  poesy; 

Fain  would  i  echo  back  each  pleaunt  note 

A%  o'er  Sicilian  seas,  clear  anthems  float 

'Mong  the  li(;ht  ftkimming  (gondolas  far  parted. 

Just  when  tlie  sun  hn  farewell  beam  has  darted  : 

Rut  't  is  inipoiiftible;  far  different  cares 

Beckon  mc  btcrnly  from  soft  «  Lydiao  airs,- 

And  hold  my  faculties  so  long  in  thrall, 

That  1  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all 

I  shall  again  uc  Phofbus  in  the  morning  : 

Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  rotate  dawning! 

Or  a  uhite  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream; 

Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam ; 

Or  a|;ain  witness  what  with  thee  I  'vc  seen. 

The  clew  by  fjiry  feet  swept  from  the  green, 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 

Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see  : 

When  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curved  moon's  triumphal  arch. 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  momonl  give 

To  the  coy  muse,  with  nic  she  would  not  live 

In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 

'Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 

Should  e'er  the  fine-eyed  maid  to  me  be  kind. 

Ah !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 

Some  (lowcry  hput,  scquestcr'd,  wild,  romantic, 

That  often  must  have  nccn  a  poet  frantic; 

Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are  growin(;, 

And  flowerH,  the  glory  of  one  day,  arc  blowing ; 

Where  tlie  dark-leaved  laburnuin'A  drooping  clusters 

Ucflert  nthw.irt  the  stream  their  yellow  lustres, 

And  intertwined  the  cassia's  arms  unite. 

With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  very  white. 


WWre  on  one  side  are  covert  branches  liimg, 
'MoDg  which  the  nightingales  haie  ahnyi  ug 
In  leafy  quiet:  where  to  pry,  aloof 
Alween  the  piUarx  of  the  sylvan  roof. 
Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  vef«  ntaHaf, 
And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  bdk  was  wreuli^ 
There  must  be  too  a  ruin  dark«  and  gloomy. 
To  far  «joy  not  too  mucb  in  all  that  *s  blooBT.* 

Yet  this  is  vain— O  Mathew  !  lend  thy  aid 
To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  the  maid- 
Where  we  may  soft  humanity  put  on. 
And  sit,  and  rhyme,  and  think  on  Chatterloa . 
And  that  warm-hearted  Shakespeare  tent  lo  mfi  i 
Four  laurdl'd  spirits,  hen vcn ward  to  eatfcal  kin. 
With  reverence  would  we  speak  of  all  the  sages 
Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  ihdrs^: 
And  thou  shouldst  moralise  on  Milton's  btindim 
jnid  mourn  the  fearful  dearth  of  human  kindaoi 
To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wia; 
Of  genius,  to  flap  away  each  ating 
Thrown  by  the  pitiless  world.     We  next  could  id 
Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fell  ,- 
Of  our  own  Alfred,  of  Helvetkin  Toll ; 
Of  him  whose  name  to  every  heart  *•  a  idaee. 
High-minded  and  unbending  William  Waibee. 
While  to  the  mgged  north  our  musing  mras 
We  wdl  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Bonn. 
Felton!  without  incitements  such  as  tbeK, 
How  vain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  lo  lease! 
For  tliee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  grace, 
And  make  ■  a  snn-«liioe  in  a  shady  place:* 
For  thou  wast  once  a  flowret  blooming  wiM, 
Close  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  undcfiled. 
Whence  gush  the  streams  of  song :  in  happy  how 
Came  chsMte  Diaua  from  her  shady  bower. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  east  uprising; 
And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devisin-:. 
Beheld  thee,  pluck'd  thee,  cost  thee  in  tlie  slreav 
To  meet  her  glorious  brolher^s  greeting  beam. 
I  marvel  much  that  thou  hast  never  fold 
How,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 
Apollo  changed  thee:  how  thou  next  didst  leeD 
A  black-eyed  s^^-an  upon  the  widening  stream. 
And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror  Irao* 
The  placid  features  of  a  human  face: 
That  thou  hast  never  told  thy  travels  strange. 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  mazy  range 
O'er  pebbly  chrystal,  and  o'er  golden  sands; 
Kissing  thy  daily  food  from  Naiad's  pearly  hiodii 

Sovemier,  |8|5. 


TO   MY    BROrnER    GEORGE, 

Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past, 
Hy  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  mind  o'etcast 
With  heaviness;  in  seasons  when  I  've  thought 
No  sphery  strains  by  me  could  e'er  be  cangbi 
From  the  blue  dome,  though  1  to  dimness  gaie 
On  the  far  depth  where  sheeted  lightning  pbn; 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  outsirelch'd  supinely. 
Pry  'mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  divinel)-: 
That  1  should  never  lieur  Apollo's  song. 
Though  feathery  clouds  were  floating  all  along 
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iirple  west,  and,  two  bright  stre.ik*  l»etweeD, 

Dldcn  lyre  iuelf  were  dimly  uxn : 

he  itill  murmur  of  Uic  honuy-beu 

1  never  leach  a  rural  «onf;  to  me : 

lie  bright  gUooe  from  beauty*!!  cyrlitU  sl.intinf; 

I  oerer  niake  a  lay  of  mine  cnchaotinf;, 

rm  my  breast  with  ardour  to  unfold 

tale  of  lore  and  arms  in  time  of  old. 

ere  are  times,  when  thoHC  tliat  love  the  bay, 
9m  all  sorrowing  far,  far  away; 
icn  glow  comes  on  tbcm,  nought  they  arc 
LT,  earth,  or  air,  but  po<>»y. 
l>een  said,  dear  Gairge,  and  true  I  hold  it, 
nightly  Spenser  lo  Libcrt^iA  told  it), 
fhcD  a  Poet  is  in  such  a  trance, 
he  Me«  white  coursers  paw  and  prance, 
den  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel, 
t  each  other  tilt  in  playful  quarrel; 
hat  we,  igDorantly,  sheet-lightning  call, 
•wift  opening  of  their  wide  portal, 
the  bright  warder  blows  his  trumpet  clear, 
tones  reach  nought  on  earth  but  poet's  ear. 
these  enchanted  portals  ojien  wide, 
rough  the  light  the  horsemen  swiftly  glide, 
ut's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halls, 
ew  the  glory  of  llieir  festivals : 
iidies  fair,  that  in  the  distance  «ecm 
the  silv'riog  of  a  seraph's  dream; 
ich  brimm'd  goblets  that  inri'ssant  run, 
<*  bright  spots  that  move  about  the  sun; 
len  upheld,  the  wine  from  «u'h  Itriglit  jar 
rith  the  liutre  of  a  fallinj;  star, 
tlier  off,  are  dimly  isCf^n  tln-'ir  bowers, 
:h  no  oiortal  e^'o  can  reach  theilouvrs; 
s  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 
d  make  the  Poet  quarrel  wiili  the  rose. 

's  revcal'd  from  that  far  heat  of  blisHei«, 
'lear  fountains'  interchanging  kisses, 
■•fully  descending,  light  and  thin, 
ver  streaks  across  a  dolphin's  (in, 
le  upswimmeth  from  the  coral  caves, 

iris  with  half  his  tail  above  the  waves. 

onders  strange  he  sees,  and  nuiny  more, 
lead  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore: 
he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 
rehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  bare, 
lie  nought  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue, 

its  diamonds  trenibling  through  and  through  ? 
oy  moon,  when  in  the  warincM 
!St  clouds  slie  docs  her  beauty  dress, 
dly  paces  higlirr  up,  and  higher, 
tvtwt  nun  in  holiday  attire? 

much  more  would  start  into  his  sight — 
>lries,  and  mysteries  of  night: 
uld  I  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  you 
es  as  needs  must  with  amazement  S|k-II  you. 

c  the  living  pleasures  of  the  bard : 

er  far  posterity's  award. 

et  he  murmur  with  his  latent  breath, 

is  proud  eye  looks  through  the  film  of  d-'nth? 

though  1  leave  this  dull,  and  earthly  mould, 

I  my  spirit  lofty  convcrM*  holil 


With  after  timeik— The  patriot  shall  feel 

My  stern  alarum,  and  unsheath  his  steel; 

Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers, 

To  startle  princes  from  thor  easy  slnmbera. 

The  Siige  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 

.My  happy  thoughts  sententious:  he  will  teem 

With  lofty  periods  when  my  venu-s  fire  him, 

And  then  I  'II  stoop  fnim  heaven  to  inspire  him. 

Lays  li.ivi'  I  left  of  Mich  a  dear  delight 

That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal-night. 

Gay  villagers,  upon  a  mom  of  31ay, 

When  tliey  have  tired  their  gentle  limlis  with  play, 

And  form'd  a  snowy  circle  on  ilie  grass. 

And  placifi  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  la« 

Who  chosen  is  their  quct-n, — with  her  fine  head 

Crown'd  with  Mowers  purple,  white,  an<l  ri*d  : 

For  there  the  lily,  and  the  inusk-rn«e,  sighing. 

Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying : 

Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 

A  bunch  of  violets  full  blown,  and  double, 

Serenely  sleep: — she  from  a  casket  uke<« 

A  little  book, — and  then  a  joy  awakes 

AlKiut  each  vouthful  heart, — with  stiibrd  cries, 

Aud  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling  eyes : 

For  she  'ii  to  read  a  Lile  of  hopi.>s,  and  fi-arj«, 

One  that  I  fosier'd  in  my  youthful  years : 

The  pearls,  tliat  on  each  glistening  circlet  sUn-'p, 

("■ush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep, 

l.ure<l  l>y  the  innocent  dimples.     To  aweel  rest 

Shall  the  dear  babe,  upon  its  molliei^s  hre:ist, 

Be  luH'd  with  songs  of  mine.     Fair  world,  adieu  ! 

Thy  dahfft,  and  hills,  are  fading  from  my  view : 

Swiftly  I  mount,  upon  wide-spreading  pinions, 

Far  from  the  narrow  houndii  of  thy  dominions. 

Full  joy  1  feel,  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air, 

Th.it  my  soft  verse  will  charm  thy  dangbiers  fair. 

And  warm  thy  sonalt  Ah,  my  dirnr  friend  and  brother. 

Could  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother. 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  1  should  be 

il  ippier,  and  dearer  lo  society. 

At  times,  't  is  true,  I  've  felt  relief  from  pain 

When  some  bri(;lit  thought  lias«larled  through  my  brain. 

Through  all  that  day  I  've  felt  a  greater  pleasure 

Than  if  I  had  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 

As  to  my  M>nnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  them, 

I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read  them. 

Of  late,  loo,  I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyment, 

Stretrh'd  on  the  grass  at  my  best  loved  employment 

Of  S4>rilibling  lines  for  you.     These  thin^^s  I  thought 

While,  in  my  fare,  the  freshest  breeze  I  caught. 

E'en  now,  I  am  pillow'd  on  a  Ik*!!  of  flowers 

That  erowns  a  lofty  cliff,  which  proudly  towers 

A1>ove  the  ocean  waves.     The  stalks,  and  blades, 

Chirquer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 

On  one  siile  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 

Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coats. 

So  pel  t  and  iisidess,  that  they  bring  to  mind 

The  srarlet  coats  tliat  pester  human-kiiul. 

And  oil  ihe  other  si<le,  outspread,  is  seen 

Oi-ean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  green; 

Now  't  it  I  see  a  canvass'd  ship,  and  now 

Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow. 

I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest. 

Anil  the  bro.vJ-wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rest; 

For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathers  free, 

His  hrciist  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea. 
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Now  I  direct  my  eyvn  iiilo  ilic  West, 
Wliidi  at  this  nioiiiviit  \*  in  sun-boams  dre^t : 
WLy  wMtwartl  tiim?  T  was  Imi  to  s.iy  adieu  ! 
'T  Wilt  liiit  to  kiM  my  hand,  dear  Gcorjjc,  to  you  ! 


TO    CIIAHI.FS    COWDEJI    ri.AllKK. 

Orr  liare  yon  leen  a  iiwau  ftupcrlily  frowninj;. 
And  wilh  proud  brejHt  his  own  wliilti  shadow  crowni 
Me  ftlanis  \i'\s  nci^k  bcncatli  lIic  waters  bright 
So  kilently,  it  scomH  a  bcMni  of  Iii;bt 
CuiiH*  from  the  (;iilaxy :  anon  hu  »|>ortii, — 
With  oiit»|)rt.Md  win(;8  the  Nai.id  Zcpiiyr  courts. 
Or  riiffli»  all  the  Mirface  of  tbd  lake 
In  ttrivini;  from  i(s  rr\'stal  face  to  take 
Somo  diamond  watvr-dropx,  and  them  to  treasure 
Id  milky  ncHt,  and  nip  ihcm  off  ai  leisure. 
Rut  not  a  moment  ran  be  ibcru  ensure  tliem, 
Ptor  to  such  downy  rc^t  can  be  allure  tbem; 
For  down  tbey  ruidi  u  though  tboy  would  bu  free. 
And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 
Ju»t  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  lime, 
Whene'er  1  venture  on  the  strcini  of  ibyme ; 
With  fthatter'd  boat,  oar  snapt,  and  ranvasH  rent, 
I  ilowly  sail,  Marcc  kuowinj;  my  intent; 
Still  ftcoopiog  up  the  water  with  my  fiuf.em, 
la  which  a  trembliac  diamond  never  lingrrs. 

By  this,  friend  Cliarles.  you  may  full  plainly  see 

Why  I  hare  never  penii'd  a  line  to  ther : 

Itvcausc  my  thoughts  were  never  free,  and  clear. 

And  little  fit  to  ])l<>a^c  a  clavsic  ear; 

Reciinne  my  wine  was  nf  loo  poor  a  s.ivour 

For  one  whov  pal.iic  ^l.nldens  in  the  flavour 

()f  sparklmt;  I'cliron  : — .small  uoo<l  it  were 

Ti>  Ltku  him  to  a  dc&ert  rude  an<l  liare. 

Who  had  on  K.iiai'h  »hore  rcrlined  at  easo, 

While  TaMo's  page  w.is  lloacin];  in  a  brce/c 

That  |;ave  soft  music  from  Aririida's  bowers, 

Mini;lc«l  with  fr.ijjrance  from  her  ran-st  (lowers - 

Small  (;oo«l  to  one  who  had  by  Mull.i's  sin-am 

Fondled  the  maidens  with  ihebreaslft  of  cr«Mm; 

Who  h.iil  Itebeld  liulpbo'lic  in  a  brook. 

And  h»voly  Una  in  a  Ic.ify  nook. 

And  Archimapo  leanin{;  o'er  his  book  : 

Who  had  of  all  lint  's  hweet  tastetl,  and  S4*cii, 

From  niWry  ripple,  up  to  be.uUy's  queen  ; 

From  the  .leqnrnterd  h.iunts  of  |»ay  Titania, 

To  the  blue  dwi:llin{;  of  divine  Traniii^: 

One,  who,  of  laic  had  ta'en  sweet  forest  walks 

With  him  who  eloi:.mrly  chats  and  talks — 

Tlie  wrooji'd  Libertas — who  has  told  you  stories 

or  laurel  chaplets,  and  Apollo's  i;Iorirs; 

Of  tniops  chivalrous  prancing;  through  a  city. 

And  leaiful  ladies,  made  for  love  and  pity: 

Wilh  many  else  which  I  have  never  known. 

Thus  have  I  tbout;ht ;  and  ilays  on  days  have  flown 

Slowly,  or  rapidly — unwil.'ini;  Mill 

Fur  yuu  to  117  my  dull,  unlearned  quill. 

Nor  should  1  now,  but  that  I  've  known  you  long; 

Thai  you  first  lau{;hl  me  all  the  swcvts  of  hong: 

The  ynnul,  the  swivt,  the  terw,  the  free,  the  fine: 

What  swell'd  with  p.ithos,  and  what  right  diviue: 
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I  Spenserian  vowels  that  dope  with 
And  float  alunj  like  birds  oVr  summrr  sen: 
Mi  I  Ionian  storms,  and  more.  Millooian  lendc 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eiv's  fair  sloMicr 
Who  read  for  me  tlie  sonnet  swclliDj;  loudly 
Up  10  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly  7 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing;,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  loadr 
Who  lei  mc  ta»te  that  more  ilian  cordial  dfain, 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  vpigrum? 
Show'd  nie  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king, 
Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Saturn's  hncT 
You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty, 
And  pointed  out  the  p.itrioi%  stern  duty  i 
The  nii{;ht  of  Alfred,  and  the  shaft  of  Tell; 
The  band  of  Ilrulus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
I'puu  a  tyrant's  head.     Ah  !  had  I  lu-ver  seen. 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  nn(;lil  I  luve  bea' 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  yuan, 
Bereft  of  all  thai  now  my  lifv  endears? 
Ami  can  I  e'er  these  benefits  fuq^l? 
And  c.in  I  e'er  re}>ay  the  friendly  dt-lil? 
No,  doubly  no; — yet  sliouKl  these  rhymings  pl^iK 
1  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  two-fold  ease; 
For  I  have  long  time  been  niy  fancy  A»din|; 
Wilh  ho]>eA  that  you  would  one  day  think  tberefche 
Of  my  rou|;h  verses  not  an  hour  mi^prnt; 
Should  it  e'er  be  so,  what  a  rich  roulent' 
Some  weeks  have  p;iss'd  since  last  1  saw  tlic^ira 
in  lucent  Thames  reflecte<l: — warm  deMres 
To  see  the  sun  o'er-peep  the  eastern  dimnew. 
And  morning-shadows  streaking  into  slimnoi 
Across  the  lawny  fiehls,  and  pi>bbly  water; 
To  mark  the  lime  .is  ihcy  j'.row  broail  andiburicr. 
To  feci  the  air  that  pla^s  about  the  hilK 
.Vnd  si  [IS  its  freshness  from  the  little  rtlU; 
To  see  high,  golden  corn  wave  in  the  Ii-:lit 
When  Cyntliia  smiles  upon  a  summer's  ni^lii, 
And  peers  among  the  cloudlets,  jet  and  whif-. 
As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  betl 
Of  bean-blovsoms,  in  heaven  fri-:i.hlv  s\\x\\. 
No  sooner  had  1  slepp'd  into  these  plc.iMird^ 
Tb.in  1  began  to  think  of  rhymes  auil  measutvt. 
The  air  thai  flo.itcd  by  mc  seem'd  to  say 
•  Write!  thou  will  never  have  a  better  tUy.' 
And  so  1  did.     Wlu-n  many  lines  I  'd  wntu^o. 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  oversunllirO. 
Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I  "d  IvUrf 
Tru.st  to  my  feelings,  ami  write  you  a  letter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  iuspir.itiun 
i  Ufa  peculiar  sort, — a  consummaliou  ;  — 
I  Which,  bad  I  felt,  these  scribblings  uiii;ht  luve  Lot" 
I  Verses  from  whieh  the  soul  would  nevir  »ejn: 
j  Hut  many  davs  have  past  siuce  last  m\  heart 
I  Was  \\arm'd  luxuriously  liy  divine  31n/jrl; 
I  Dy  Arne  delightcjl,  (»r  by  Handel  maddm'd, 
j  Or  by  the  song  of  Iain  pierced  and  saildcn'J: 
What  time  you  were  befoie  the  music  sitiiog, 
And  the  rich  notes  10  each  sensation  tiilin^;. 
Since  1  have  walk'd  with  you  through  »hady  boa 
That  freshly  termmaie  iu  open  plains. 
And  revcH'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not. 
When,  at  night-fall,  among  your  books  we  gol: 
No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  after  ilul,— 
Nor  when  reluctantly  1  took  my  hat; 
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o,  nor  till  cordially  you  tliook  my  hand 
id-way  between  our  homes : — your  accents  bland 
ill  soundeil  in  my  ears,  when  1  no  more 
Buld  hear  your  footitept  touch  the  pravelly  floor, 
smetimes  I  lost  them,  and  tKen  found  a^in ; 
ou  changed  the  fool-palli  for  the  (jrassy  plain. 
1  those  still  moments  I  have  wisli'd  you  joys 
hat  well  you  know  to  honour: — •  Life's  very  toys 
Pith  him,»  said  1,  •  will  take  a  pleasant  charm; 
t  cannot  be  tliat  nu^jht  will  work  him  harm.* 
liese  thoughts  now  come  o'er  mc  with  all  their  might  :— 
tgsin  1  shake  your  hand, — friL-Dd  Charles,  good  nighL 
September  f  1816. 


STANZAS. 


In  a  drcar-nigbted  December, 
Too  hnppy,  happy  tree, 
TliY  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  (jreen  felicity : 


The  north  cannot  undo  them. 
With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them  ; 
Nor  frozen  tliawings  glue  them 
rroiu  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  buhblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  petting 
About  tlie  froien  time. 

Ah  !  wonld  't  were  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joyi 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  if. 
When  ihcre  is  none  to  heal  it, 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it, 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 


THE  END. 
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